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Things to Think About 

How did Socrates, f*lato, and matics^ 

Aristotle hope to make the Did Roii'Nseau tr\ to destro\ ci\- 
world a better placed ih/ation'" 

What did Descartes and Leibnitz \\ hat was the most lamous part 
add to our knowledge of mathe- of Adam Smith s theor\ 

Related Material 

The history of Greece, 5 149-55, Newton, 13 400- r 

166-73, *75‘^2 The gypsies, the strangest people 

Why geometry is important, 10- ' in the world, 5 380-92 

42^ Edward Gibbon, the great his- 

The music of the Greeks, 12-206, torian, 13 200 

208 Thomas Carlyle, 13-2^^-^^ 

How the sun and planets work, I- Darwin, the “father of evolii- 

13, 16 tion,'' 13-434-^7 

The story of numbers, 10-420-26 Thomas Henry Huxley, 13 437- 
France in the seventeenth and 38 

eighteenth centuries, 6-179-94 John Tyndall, 13-389-90 
Louis XIV, 1 2-4 1 0-13 

Summary Statement 

The love of wisdom has led and to suggest the rules that vHll 

great men to think out what they help us to live it. 

believe to be the best kind of life 





■ a. 

HOW WE LEARNED TO THINK 



II jl j I > l)uwd< in M Miim^uiu uf huir Art< 


The artist who painted the picture above thought of 
the great city of Athens as a young woman wearing a 
crown of city walls and battlements. She is respect- 
fully listening to the sage instruction of Athena, her 
patroness and the goddess of wisdom In the center 
stands Philosophy, her eyes fixed on some far-off point, 


she holds the torch of learning. The little owl which 
you see carved on Athens’ bench is also a symbol of 
wisdom because, although it probably knows nothmg 
at all, it looks as if those great eyes held all the knowl- 
edge of the world. The Athenians used the owl as 
their emblem, and placed it on almost all their coma. 


HOW WE LEARNED to THINK 

Here Is the Story of the Master Minds of Old, Who Gave Us So 
Many of Our Facts and Ideas about the World 


J USr for cL minute 1 want \ou to Ml 
and wonder how mu( h \ourdog knows 
aliout this world he lue^ in He 
knows more about it than >our bK\clc, of 
course, for the bic}i.lc knows nothing at all 
He even knows a few things that >ou do not 
know } ourself, he can tell whether an animal 
passed througli the >ard last night, and he 
can find the way home when }ou are lost 
But still the world is mainl\ just a place 
where he can romp and jila), eat and sleen 
and smell — and lo\c >ou He has no idea 
of the difference between a vine and a tree, 
between a stone and a star, between wisdom 
and folly, between good and bad There are 
a million things that you could tell him about 
all this, if he could onlv understand 

Now the first men in the world were very 
much like that dog. They could not have 


understood \ )U either, and the\ still had to 
lind out the million things }ou now^ know so 
well, and man\ millions more that \ou may 
not know. How did they find out all these 
things, and who were the great discoverers? 

This stor} is a good part of the answ er to 
that question It is the story of the begin- 
ning of what we call philosoph> — a word 
which tomes from two Greek terms and 
means “the love of wisdom.” It is therefore 
the story of the dsc of wisdom in the world 

Ihe old Greeks were probably the most 
gifted people the world has ever seen In 
all the arts and in all the sciences they had 
ho equals in the ancient world, and in many 
lields of thought it is a question w hether the 
modern world has ever caught up with them 
So although the people of the w^orld had 
found out a great deal about it before the 



HOW WE LEARNED TO THINK 



Greeks came, the story of the rise of j)hi- incs (an'ak-s!m'I>nC 
losophy is practically the story of how the things were made 
Greeks learned to think. (hCr'a-kli^tus) Ihoug 

The first of the Greek philosophers, and of fire. But the be 

indeed the first real philosopher in all the philosopher named 

world, was Thales (tha'lcz). He lived in tils). He was the ; 

the city of Miletus (mMe'tus), on the coast things were made of 

of Asia Minor, about 600 n.c. Thales wanted Democritus said 
to find out about a , 
great many different 
things. He studied the | 
stars, and told the 
sailors how to steer 
their ships by the 
group of stars that we 
now call the LittL' 

Bear. That group is 
always in the north, 
and if the sailors 
simply kept their eyes 
on it they would al- 
ways know where the 
north was. He is 
thought to have pre- 
dicted an eclipse, and 
to have taught the 
Ee\7>tians how they 
could measure the 
height of their pyra- 
mids~for they only 
had to measure the 
shadow of a pyramid 
at the hour of the day 

when a man’s shadow Here is Thales, the first of the seven sages of Greece, 
is exactly equal to his discussing the stars with one of his pupils at his home 
/ . , ^ in Miletus. Besides being a philosopher and an as- 

ncignt. tronomer, Thales was also interested in the welfare 

wnc fircf of bis Countrymen. He realized how weak were the 
separate little cities of Asia Minor, and tried to form 
man to ask the ques- a league of states. But nobody would listen, and not 
tion, “What is the long afterwards Miletus fell. 

world made of?” Of course wc have been ritus, these atoms i 
asking the same question ever since, and the falling through spac< 
answer of Thales may now seem a little thought the larger 
simple. He said the whole world was made the smaller ones, a 
of water. Perhaps he had seen water turn These would form 
into steam, and again into ice; perhaps he would keep growing 
had seen bulbs growing out of water. At until it came to be 
any rate he thought everything in the earth a star. Of course I 
was made out of water. And his answer to why the atoms shoi 
the question is not nearly so important as in space would be d 
the fact that he asked it at all. about the law of gr 

After Thales many a Greek philosopher noticed that anyth 
tried to answer the same question. Anaxim- is loose. So he th< 



incs (an'ak-s!m'I-ne/) winswered that all 
things were made of air, and Heraclitus 
(hCr'a-kll^tus) thought they were all made 
of fire. But the best answer came from a 
philosopher named Democritus (de-mokTl- 
tiis). He was the man who said that all 
things were made of atoms. 

Democritus said that in the beginning, 
before there was any 
earth or stars, all space 
must have been filled 
with the tiny particles 
which he called atoms. 
He called them by- 
that name because he 
thought they were so 
hard that they could 
not l)e cut ill two; for 
the word ^^atom” 
simply means some- 
thing that cannot be 
livided. ddiese atoms 
\\eri‘ too small lo he 
se(‘n, but lliiw were of 
dilTeienl sha])es and 
si/cs; and so they 
could be [)Ut together 
in many different w ays 
to make u|)«4ill the dif- 
ferent things in the 
world. One combina- 
tion of atoms would 
make a stick, another 

he seven sages of Greece, would make a stone, 

e of Ms pupils at his home and still another 
a philosopher and an as- , . ^ , 

interested in the welfare would turn out to be a. 
lized how weak were the horse—and so on. 

Minor, and tried to form . 

.ody would listen, and not In the very begin- 

i Miletus fell. ning, thought Democ- 

ritus, these atoms must have simply been 
falling through space side by side. But he 
thought the larger ones fell faster than 
the smaller ones, and so overtook them. 
These would form a little group, which 
would keep growing slowly larger and larger 
until it came to be as big as the earth or 
a star. Of course Democritus did not say 
why the atoms should fall, or which way- 
in space would be down. He did not know 
about the law of gravitation, and had just 
noticed that anything will fall when it 
is loose. So he thought his atoms would 
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Pythagoras Hds half medicine-man, half scientist He 
thought that numbers were little substantial bits of 
material and that the ^^hole world was made up of 
them One combination of numbers made a stone, 
and another made a virtue, such as truth or generosity. 

hue to fill soiiiluIku, and llieii elusUr 
lllU) 

A Scientific Poem 

\ hun(lrt{I ind lill\ m ir^ liter I jiKuiiu 
(tp'i ku'iCis) look lip tins iloinie (i loin d ) 
lhtor\ , as iL is ealUd and built Ins ]’)hiloM)ph\ 
upon il llun tins plnlosojdn n is ti ins 
I lied into a line I atm jMKin In Likutiiu 
(lu kre'sin-us), about lifl\-1ue }t iis bclou 
Christ, and through Lucrttiiis the atomu 
theory came down to our modern seuntists 
It was a remaikable idea lor we still t ilk 
of atoms just as mueh as eMr, e\tn if our 
notions about them ha\e .die ltd a good de il 
since the da>s of I'jHt urns >«o longer (k) 
our scientists sav the atom is so hard that it 
cannot be cut m two Instead the\ tell us 
that It is like a little solar svslem all m rise It 
In the center of it, they sav, is a bit of 
positive electricity called the proton (pu)'- 


He thought of a man as an odd number and a woman 
as an even number, by adding the two t'^'^^ether j''u 
got marnipe Above, you see him teaching his phi- 
losophy — which was really a religion dealing with the 
soul and how to live a wise and good life. 

ton\ and ^ ml this levolvt like planet^, 
tin' hits of I ^iU\e cleetiieitN cdled ckc- 
tiuiu (i Ick'ti )n) \nd tluM, the seieiituis 
‘-IN ni iki up llu woild J li it tlie litc't 
answir to the quistion tli it links begin to 
nk ^o long igo 

The Man Who Wanted to Be Wise 

Tn ihosinu ecntiirv with De moe ritus h\ ed 
inotlui pliile)soplK r who n f ii more f imous 
Ibis w '^Kiites (si)kha-te/) Now Sex- 
1 Ut s w not mueh interested m the questie)n 
is te) whit the wurkl was made of Indecel 
he thought it was rather a waste of time to 
ask tint kinel of question He did not care 
mueh about sticks and stemes and stars, hut 
onh about men lie w inteel to know how a 
man ought to live ‘TIow can T be wise, 
eourigeems, tem]X"ratc, and iust, how can I 
he a ge)od neighbor-^ ’ Those were the ques- 
tions of Socrates, for to him the soul of man 
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was worth far more than the body, far more 
than all the things in the world. But before 
we get to Socrates we ought to say something 
about an earlier philosopher who is thought 
to have given him a good many of his ideas. 

This was Pythagoras (pi-thag'6-rils), a 
Greek who had a , . , 


brain which helps us to Ofo our thinking, and 
not the diaphragm, as had been thought 
before. Another pupil named Archytas 
(iir-kl'tits) is said to have invented the pulley, 
and to have made a mechanical bird that 
would fly. This same Archytas wrote the 
, first book on me- 


home and a school at 
Crotona (kro-to'na) , 
in Southern Italy. 
In this school there 
was one |>eculiar 
custom: the pupils 
had to keep silent 
for three years, and 
were allowed to 
speak only after 
they had learned 
something to say. 
One of the things 
they learned was 
that the earth is 
round; in those days 
this was something 
new. They also 
learned some georae- 
tr; , and indeed Py- 
thagoras himself 
found out one of the 
most important 
truths in that 
science. It is said 
that on the day of 



chanics in the world. 

But Pythagoras, 
like Socrates, was 
also interested in the 
soul of man. He be- 
lieved that the soul 
had been alive long 
before the body, and 
indeed that it had 
lived always. He 
thought it had lived 
in many difTcrent 
bodies before. This 
is the idea of the 
“ t ransmigra tion 
( 1 1 dns 'niT-gra'.shii n ) 
of souls,” and there 
are people in Indi i 
and elsewhere who 
believe it to this day. 
It is said that the 
Roman ])oct Knnius 
(en'i-iis), who wvis a 
follower of rytlKiR- 
ora.s, believ(‘fl that 
the soul of the great 


his discovery he sac- 
crificed a hundred 
oxen to show^ his joy 
and gratitude. The 
boys who have to 
work out the same 
problem in their 
classes to-day are 


If you could turn back the pages of time and wander through 
the streets of ancient Athens, you would probably run across 
a plain-looking little man, barefoot and meanly clad even on 
the coldest day. He would ask you a great many questions 
and insist upon your answering them. You might be a little 
annoyed at first, but soon you would be up to your ears in a 
fascinating argument which might last for hours. For this 
strange little man, so eager for knowledge that he would go 
without his meals and roam the streets questioning and argu- 
ing with anyone who came his way, could be none other than 
the great philosopher Socrates, whose bust you see above. 


Homer, after many 
Iran.sm igra tions, 
had come to live \\\ 
his body. Just be- 
fore that he thought 
it had lived in the 
body of a peacock. 
We do not know' 


not always so full of gratitude and joy. 

Pythagoras also found out some important 
things about music, and learned something 
about the musical scale. He even went so 
far as to say that each planet, as it follows 
its course through the sky, gives out a single 
musical note. From this came the notion of 
the “music of the spheres,’’ about which our 
poets are still talking. 

One of Pythagoras’ pupils, Alcmaeon by 
name (&lk-me'5n), found out that it is the 


how Homer might have felt about this; but 
since the peacock is a very proud bird, we 
may say that this j)art of the story is not so 
very pointless. 

Three Great Greeks 

In the greatest days of Athens there were 
three philosophers in that city whose names 
are still famous wherever men have learned 
to read and think. The first of these was 
Socrates (469-399 b.c.). He was the teacher 
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Socrates gave free instruction to anyone who cared to 
listen to him. Here he is teaching Alcibiades, a youth 
who belonged to the anstocracy of Athens and who 


later said that even the musical words of the great 
orator and statesman Pencles did not move him half 
so much as those of the humble philosopher. 


of Plato ('4J7 34.S 11 ( ), and IMalo in turn was 
the teat her of Aristotle ( C.), 'rhcsc 
are the greatest Circek jdiilosophers. '1 hesc 
are the three men \Nho h.i\e had the most 
to do with the thinking of the ^^orld through 
all the centuries since their day. 

The Homely Wise Socrates 

Socrates was a rather home!) man. lie 
w’as short and stout, w'ith a snub nose and 
thick lips, and rather prominent e\es Some 
of the Athenians, who loved beauty above 
all things, used to wonder how a man who 
looked so homely could be so wise. For 
Socrates was a very wise man. After the 
oracle at Delphi (dCl'fi) had declared that 
he was the wisest of all men, he began to 
look around to see in what way he was wiser 
than the other great men of his d.iy. At 
last he came to feel that he was wiser than 
the others because they were all ignorant 
and did not know' it, while he was ignorant 
and did know it. And in that feeling lay a 


ver} great truth. For so long as we think 
we know everything we do not try to learn 
any more, bat as soon as we are sure that 
all our knowk Ige is v ery incomplete, we are 
ready to won. hard for the whole truth, or 
just as much of it as w'C can get. 

Socrates would not lay up any money, and 
he did not write any books. All we know^ 
about him comes from the books of his pupils. 
He taught that the most important thing in 
life was to treat your neighbor well. But he 
did not think it easy always to do that. He 
thought we must be wise, brav'c, temperate, 
and just, if we were going to be good neigh- 
bors. Above all we must be wise; for unless 
wc arc wise wc cannot know' what it is to be 
brave or temperate or just. If a man is not 
wise, what he thinks is brave may turn out 
to be just reckless, and w’hat he thinks is 
temperance may be intemperance. No one 
can be just to his neighbor unless he knows 
all about his neighbor, and to know* all about 
your neighbor is to know^ nearly everything 
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I’huto bs Ml trwpdlii^ii Musoum ^ Vrt 

Socrates was not in the least afraid of dying, and he 
maddened the judges with his complete indifference 
to what they thought a terrible punishment. Even 
when his friends worked out a scheme for his escape 
fr* m prison, Socrates would not take advantage of it. 

That is \\hal Socralcs mCiins by llic famous 
words that ‘'knowledge is \irtuc‘.’' If a man 
really knows cnougli, he thought, he will be 
a good man 

The Noble End cf a Great Teacher 

The Athenian‘s h 1 built lemplc'. lo manv 
gods. It seems clear tliat Socrates liclicNt 1 
in one God, much as people do to-day Ih* 
knew no other way to explain this wonderful 
w'orld than to Ijelieve it w«is all planned 1 y 
some great mind. He saw the ilowcrs grow- 
ing year after year, he ^aw^ the moon ^ winging 
round the earth, and all nature living b\ its 
regular laws; and lie could tliink of no w.iy 
to account for all tins excejit to su[)po:)e that 
some Eeing far wi >ct than man had mad(‘ 
the plan for it all. He had two \ery good 
ideas about the prayers w’e should s.iy to 
this Being. “Do not a.k God,” he said, “to 
(lo for you what you can do f(jr yourself " 
And again he said, ^h\sk God to give \ou 
what He thinks is best for you, for He knows 
far better than you do what is best for you.” 


for he felt that any thought of escape would be dis- 
honorable. Besides, he hoped, after death, to be able 
to talk to the shades of departed heroes and sages in 
far-off Hades. Above, you see him .n prison; he is 
about to take the fatal cup of poison hemlock. 

fn the* thirty ycais lu‘ spent m t(‘aching 
things like these to the _\oung mtn of \Lliens, 
.he made a good maii\ (*m mies witli liis new 
i leas lhc‘y brought him into couit on the 
(liaige that Ik' had inti oducerl new' god-, 
and lud I night 1 .Ke things to the >oung 
both (;f ilie ihtiiges wue groundless, of 
course, but Socrates was found guilty and 
condemned to die Tour hundnsl \ ears later, 
on faKe cli uges, Jesus was condemn(‘d to die 
i i a'^ony on the ( ross. Socrates ]ia<l a i)ea( e- 
fi 1 (1 'illi from drinldng tlie pe)ison hembx k, 
and he spent liis ki.l day, even liis last mo- 
ment s telling lii-) pu[)ils why he tliouglil th.it 
the soul i 1 immortal. 

The Poet V/ho Turned Philosopher 

Of rJl Inj pupil > the most gifted was Plato 
([jLi'to). This WMS not the r(\il name of the 
man, but only a nickname. The word in 
Greek means “broad,” and it was given lo 
him becau.se of his broad forehead, or po.ssil)ly 
because of the bro.id shoulders that had 
helped him to win athletic pri/e.s. The young 
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ullilete cdnit* fronV noble family; on his 
mother’s side he was rcLiled to Solon (so'lun), 
the great lawgiver, and on his father’s side 
to the first king of Athens. He had started 
out to be a poet, and h<id written a numljer 
of tragedies; tlien one day h(* met Socrates, 
and all his plans were (h inged. lie liurned 
his tragedies and give himself up to the 
study of j)hiloso- 


('et't-mdrb-jl), or the .irt of finding the root 
meaning of wonU; and political science, or 
the art of ruling. 

Emerson has told us that the dialogue of 
Plato wlv'ch we call the “Republic’ is the 
most important book tliat any man has ever 
written d h ^ book describes a state in which 
there woul 1 be* perfect justice. In this state, 

besides many 


phy. lor eigb.L 
\cMrs lie studied 
wilh Socrates, and 
then wh#*n his 
m.ister was put to 
death, lie left 
Athins in soriow' 
and disgust Dur- 
ing twehe \e.irs 
he tra\clcd from 
cit\ to < it> , \ isit- 
ing the wise men 
who lould I V. « 
him, wh(r(\er he 
could lind them 
At the* .igc of 
ft)rt\ h(‘ (Mine 
ba( k to \lln iis 
III* bought a be.iu 
tiful olive grov e a 
mile iioilli of the 
111}, and t h( i e 
foundid a school 
that was c alh d I he 



either things, there 
were to be no 
slaves, w^omen 
were to have 
ecjual rights with 
men, every child 
v.c.s to hav^e the 
education that 
was best suited to 
his gifts, and every 
jierson was to do 
the work he could 
do best. Less 
tlian a centurv 
ago slaverv disap- 
peared from the 
United States, and 
le'-s than thirty 
\ears ago women 
were given the 
right of voting and 
holding office here 
There arc still 
m a n c li i I d r e n 


\ c .1 d e m v . 1 1 1 > 

puipose was lo 
Ir.iin voung men 
to be* good 1 ul( 1 ^, 
for he* f( It ihat the 
world would nev er 


Here is the famous philosopher Plato with his pupil Aristotle. 
Both of these men >^ere great writers as w^ell as great thinkers. 
And since people have had the good sense to preserve their 
writinf;s, even through the time of the vandals and the dark 
ages following the destruction of Greek and Roman civilization, 
we may still read to-day the vivid and intimate story of the 
lives and thoughts of these great men of Greece. 


wheo do not have 
so good a chance 
lo sUulv as thev 
ought to have, and 
there are many 
persons who are 


lie well ruled until kings weie philosophers not doing the kind of work they could do 
or philoso])hers were kings lie chose his liest. Vet perhaps the world is nearer to 
pupils very carefullv, admitting onlv those Plato s great plan than it was when he wrote 
who showc'd unusual gifts Toi ten vears he the “Rc'jiublic ’ 2,^00 years ago. 
trained them in mathematics, the foundation It would take too long to tell about all 


of llicir education Put he tlieii taught them 
much moie than mathematics, if we may 
judge by the dialogues he wiote. Like his 
master, Socrates, he taught them the mean- 
ing of wisdom, cour.igc, tcmj^crance, justice - 
those four gie.it virtues to the (ireek mind, 
he taught them logic, 01 the art of reasoning; 
rhetoric, or the art of sj)t*aking; etv mology 


the fvutv-lwo dialogues of Plato, but we 
surelv ought to look at one more of them 
His “ rheaclctus'’ (the'a-tcTus) is the first 
book that we know about psvchology, or the 
w.iy our minds work. Here he tries to show 
how small our knowledge really is— how little 
we can know for certain about anv thing 
lie tells us that our knowdedge is of two 
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When Plato started his school in one of the pleasant really were interested in learnini; something. Plato 
oliye groves of Athens, numbers of young men flocked soon discovered that Aristotle, who is here shown ap- 
to him. Some came merely out of curiosity; others proaching the philosopher, was the wisest of them all. 


kinds — perceptions and conceptions. A per- 
ception is anything that we learn directly 
through our live senses of sight, hearing, 
toiivh, taste, and smell. But no matter how 
good our eyes are, we cannot begin to see 
everything. So many things are too small, 
so many are too far away. Even with our 
microscopes and telescopes, instruments that 
Plato did not have, there is a great deal that 
we never see. The finest microscope cannot 
show' us the electrons in the atom, and the 
most powerful telescope will not tell us 
whether there are people upon Mars. We 
can see more than Plato, but we know even 
better than he that our five senses do nut 
give us perfect knowledge of the world 

What Is an Idea? 

Within our minds w'e arrange our i)crrej)- 
tions and thoughts into wdiat we call conce])ts 
(kon'sCpt). The idea of justice is a concept, 
and so is the idea of courage and of temper- 
ance, or any other idea. Nobody can see an 
idea, or experience it with any one of the five 
senses; it is something that we ‘‘think up.’^ 
Now Plato tells us that our ideas do not 
give us perfect knowledge either, because 
they depend so much on what we have been 
told by those around us, especially in our 


early years. It is not likel\ that the child 
of an African savage will be taught the '^ame 
things as the child of the king of England; 
and so when they grow u|) the two will not 
believe the same things to be true. 'Fhus 
our ideas are changing as the centuries go by. 
Once men thought it was right to have more 
tjian one wife. Now^ tliey do not think so. 
Once fathers and mothers thought it w.is 
right to sacrifiic their children to the gods. 
Now' we can think of nothing more horrible. 
Only tw'o liuiKlrecl years ago a man could be 
])Ut to death for stealing Now' we believe 
such a punishment to lie wrong. So the 
ideas of the world ch.inge, as the centuries 
roll by, and a thousand years from now' men 
may have ideas of what is light far higher 
than those we hold to-day. We may thank 
Plato for telling us in his first book on j).sy- 
chology that our ideas are not jierfect knowl- 
edge^ and that we should always be looking 
for more light. 

The Master of Those Who ICnow 

Here are tw’o sentences from Plato that are 
worth learning by heart: “No real evil can 
ever hapj^n to a good man,’* and “It is 
worse to do an act of injustice than to be 
treated unjustly.” Of course Plato knew 
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that a good man ma>; sutler pain, may lose 
his property, may l)e treated unjustly hy his 
neighbors. But Plato did not think of such 
things as real evils. He felt that the only 
real evil was to think an unjust or 
an unkind thought, or to do an 
unjust or unkind act. 

One day there (*ame to 
t he ol i ve grove of Plat o’s 

Academy a young man W if 

named Aristotle (ar'is- ^ 

t6t'’l). He was the son 

of the physician at the 

court of King Philij) of ^ 

Macedon, the father of ' ^ 

Alexander the (ireat. 

The young man re- 

•mained a student in the ' ^ 

Academy for twenty ^ 
years, in fact until Tdato 
di(‘d. He was tlie most ])ril- 
liant stuck ill Jiit the 

.sc'hool had ever seen; in- 

deed he was getting readv, 
though l.c <licl not know it, tnXue? IhSm y'o 
to 1 )(‘ the teiuher of all always so clever as 

f ^ , to be. It seems the 

iMirope lor tv'o thousand ander was very mu 




if According to a legend of the Middle Ages, 
lo iioi KNOW ii, Aristotle, whom you sec above, was not 
teiu her of all always so clever as you would expect him 
. .to be. It seems that his young pupil Alex- 

o thousand ander was very much in love w’ith a pretty 


When the prince mounted his throne, Aris- 
totle went back to Athens and founded the 
new school that he called the Lyceum (li-se'- 
um). But the [)coj)lc of the city nicknamed 
his pui)ils Peripatetics (per'I-pa- 
tct'Ik), because they walked 
around wdth their master while 
^ he gave them lessons. The 

nickname comes from a 
Greek word meaning to 
m around.’^ To this 

^ speak of the phi- 

|| loso])hy of Aristotle as 
the Peripatetic philoso- 

^ ? If Socrates w’anted to 

i' 'Ujf make the world better 
. by leading his pui^ils to 
think truer and higher 
/ f thoughts, and if Plato 

y/ ' wanted to do the same thing 
by planning a better form 
of government, Aristotle 
hoped to make the world 
s«''ab”vl?was m !>fLtpr hv widening the sum 
u would expect him of knowledge and by setting 
in fov“"l-Uh'’kre*tty the knowledge in order. So 


Si\le('n centuries (kirn- wTote books on many 


later Dante (daiP-ta), the 
gre.it Italian poet, was to 
Sjieak of Aristotle as ‘^the 
master of those w ho know 
Vet when Idato dic‘d 
Aristotle was not made 


pds'pei, and spent in her company a great * i ii 

deal of time which might better have been dinerent subjects, ana all 
spent with hia books. Aristotle was fun- i,;,. are still useful 


.et, was to spent with his books. Aristotle was fun- i,;,. j ^^5 are still useful 
ous, and sent the young man straight to 

le as ‘^the Campaspe to tell her that he could not see to-dav. 1 he most impor- 
U .1 «“y more- When she heard about it . ' r Ic 

I 111) know. jhat young lady smiled mysteriously snd Cht books IS Called 

’kilo died said, “You leave Aristotle to mel” One the “I'.thics" (cth'lks), the 
, , day when Aristotle was working hard in . r i 

not made his chamber on some learned problem, 'd good conduct. 
Ac'adcmv. Campaspe appeared below his window and Before a man can write 


president of the Ac'adcmv, Campaspe appeared below his window and Before a man can write 
I 1 , began to dance among the flowers, singing , , , ^ . , 

b(‘causc he difi not agrc'e snatches of songs and pausing now and book, about etnics, ne 

with all that I’lalo had then to pick a bright _flower and weave it must make up his mind as 


with all that I’lalo had then to pick a bright flower and weave it must make up his mind as 
^ into her long Silken hair. Occasionally she ^ . r i-r 

taught. So he k'ft .\theus would make some remark about people to W’hat the aim OI lllC 


and went over to A.sia 
Elinor, W'hcrc for several By and by Aristotle decided that since he the most important thing 

years he enjoyed what we rmtMT/wetgo'dow’n^^ in Hfe was happiness. To 

may call a zocilogical honev- was about. Poor old man! He might bet- be happv he thought a man 
/ ter have stayed where he was, for when . u ' .u i ‘..f i c 

moon; that IS, he married a Alexander came upon the scene he found have three kiilcls ot 

princess and then spent his sedate master d' wn on all fours in the ^oods: goods of the soul, or 

\ . grass, hopping and tuiiung at the command , , , , 

time in sludying all sorts of of Campaspe, who was seated upon his good and true thoughts; 
animals. He afterwards *•**'"“? Kweral* ‘ S‘>otls of the body, or good 

wrote a book called the health; and e.xtcrnal gcxxls, 

‘‘History of Animals,” and this is the first or a certain amount of property. The goods 


In A«i i who stayed indoors «nd buried their noses cUf,,,],] Kp Aristotle said 
to Asia „„ gyjl, g jgy, soouiu DO. .Arisiouc saia 


Alinor, W'hcrc for several By and by Aristotle decided that since he 
1 _ I 1 a couldn't work with all that noise going on, 

ye.ars he enjoyed wliat w e might as well go down and see what it 

may call a zocilogical honev- was about. Poor old man! He might bet- 
/ ter have stayed where he was, for when 
moon; th.at is, he marriccl a Alexander came upon the scene he found 


book wc know about zoology. 

I'hen he was invited to the court of King 
Philip, to be the tutor to the prince who 
was going to become Alexander the Great. 


of the soul were more important for him than 
both the other two kinds put together. Yet 
he felt that no one could be perfectly happy 
if he were ill or in pain; and he thought that 
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The philosopher i *,rce gathered almost any>^ here 

for their discussions— m the street Nsherc they ran 
across each other, m the market place, up and down 

uhat oth(i tiling tdn ainoiu dcsln (\(cpl 
hii|)])inc So ainlliint' ^ood il it rc.ilU 
tt‘nds to make nun ha])])}, and aiuthinf; i'. 
Ihid il il tends to make tlu m wrdclied Of 
course l]u‘ I j»ic lire, ins (c]>'j kii rL'an\ or fol- 
lowers of I jmurus, wtte not ^imj)!) bent on 
rac ing after e\ er\ immediate jileasure 1 hey 
knew well enough that hat)))me^^ does not 
( ome in tluit wa\. d he) knew that wchavc 
to do some hard work an<l and endure some 
|\iins in order to hnil ha])piness, and that we 
often ha\e to gi\e up the lower ])lea‘>ures in 
order to enjoy the higher ones \ ct true 
haj)j)iness, the highe-^t haj^pmes^, was for 
them the onl\ reasonable thing to stri\e for. 

What the Stoics Thought 

The trouble was, said tluir opponents, that 
happiness did not come by stri\ing for it. U 
came only when }c)u had been striving for 
something else. Abo\e all it came when you 
had clone right, when } ou had done \ our duty. 
It w^as, in truth, not an aim, but a by-product. 
And the aim of life is to do your duty. If 
you have done that you will be happy. 

These opponents of the Epicureans w'crc 
called the Stoics (sto'Ik). From their day 
to ours the two main ideas about ethics have 


the columned walks, or on beautiful terraces over- 
looking the city. Sometimes they would all meet at 
the house of one of the group and argue until dawn. 

been the Jjiicurcan idea on the one hand 
and the Stoic idea on the other. 

How the Stoics Got Their Name 

In the time of Me\ander fabout 336 B c ) 
there was horn in ihe island c'lf C\prus (si^- 
prus) a Greek child who was given the name 
of Zeno (/e'l.o^ He may not have been a 
pure (ircek. lie may have had a drop of 
Phoenician (fv-nish'an) blood in his veins, 
which would ha\c related him to the IIc- 
hiews, and his ideas about ethics are certainly 
like many that wx find in the Bible. As a 
Nuung man he sailed away to Athens, where 
for ten years he studied in all the different 
schools of philosoph) About the year 
^00 B.c. he opened a school of his own in a 
colonnade or portico that bordered on the 
great market place of Athens. This portico 
was called “the painted porch,” because a 
great jiaintcr had covered its hack W'all wdth 
splendid pictures. Xow' the Greek word for 
porcli is “sloa,” and the pupils in the school 
soon got the name of Stoics, or “porchers.” 
We ought to be interested in this school, 
especially because Stoicism (slo'l-siz’m) is 
often said to be itself a sort of porch, or 
vestibule, to Christianity. 
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Zeno believed, first of all, that an all-wise, 
all-loving, and all-powerful God had made 
the world — and had not only made it, but 
was taking care of every smallest part of it. 
He could have Siiid with the Bible that the 
very hairs of our head are all numbered, and 
that not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
God knowing it. Pie did not quarrel with 
his fellow men in Athens, who believed in 
many gods; he merely said that the names 
of their gods were only the names of the 
various w^ays in W'hich the great Ruler of the 
w’orld show'ed His different y^owers. 

In the next j^lace, Zeno believed in the 
brotherhood of man. He too, like Plato, 
wrote a book called the “Republic.” In the 
few' sentences of this book that remain to us, 
we learn that he thought of love as the power 
which was to bind the men of his state to- 
gether in a great brotherhood. 

What Zeno Thought of Duty 

He believed in the four great virtues of 
wisdom, courage, temperance, justice. But 
the great slogan of his school was the w'ord 
“duty.” Of course it was not a ncwv idea in 
th. world; none of Zeno’s ideas were quite 
new'; but there is here an emphasis on the 
idea of duty such as Greece had never hearfl 
before, such as would be hard to find in any 
other ancient book except the Bible. “Do 
your duty if it kills you,” some of Zeno’s 
pupils wxnt so far as to say. P'or duty, and 
not happiness, is the main thing in life. Vet 
if any man can be sure that he has always 
done his duty, he ought to be a hay^py man. 

Another favorite w'ord of the Stoics w'as 
“apathy” (^p'a-thl). A man of apathy w'as 
simply a man who never let his feelings get 
the best of him. If his feelings ran too high, 
he could be in no state to reason well, or 
“see straight,” or do his duty properly. So 
a man ought to get rid of grief, fear, anger, 
and all other feelings, whether of the kind 
w'e usually call bad or of the kind wt com- 
monly call good. Feeling of any kind was 
bad, to Zeno’s mind, because it clouds the 
reason in directing us along the path of duty. 

Zeno further taught that it is our duty to 
live according to nature, or to obey the laws 
of nature. And neither he nor anybody else 
ever found that an easy rule to follow, be- 


cause there are .so many laws of our nature, 
both of mind and body, that the wisest 
doctors are not sure about. 

Why Is There Evil in the World? 

It has always been a hard task for the 
philosophers to Siiy why there should be so 
many things in the w’orld that seem evil. 
WTiy should there he rattlesnakes and earth- 
quakes in a good w’orld? To that question 
the philosophers have given three main an- 
sw^ers. The Per^^ian Zoroaster (/.o'r^-ils'ter) 
said that all thchad things, such as snakes and 
y>oi.sonous plants, ileas and other y)oisonous 
insects, had been made by a great evil spirit 
called Ahriman (ii'rf-man). Plato said that 
the great Ruler of the world had given the 
task of building it to s(‘rvanls who were not 
able to do all the work right. Heraclitus 
thought that if we could only look at the 
whole W'orld with the eyes and mind of God, 
w’e should sec that everything in it has a 
place and use. It was this last view' that 
Zeno accepted and taught. He said that to 
conquer evil, to endure hardship and mis- 
fortune, is our best means of growth of 
building character. Only by leaping over 
obstacles can wt grow^ strong. 

Tf Zeno had lived to our day, lie would 
have seen some new' evidence for this idea. 
He could have watched the chemist take a 
jK)ison called sodium (sb'df-um), combine it 
with another poison called chlorine (klo'rTn), 
and out of the two poisons make such a good 
thing as our common table salt. He might 
have heard our master musicians tell how 
they use discords in building uf) their sym- 
phonies and sonatas. He could have found 
our botanists making something good out of 
plants that used to be thought w'orthless or 
even harmful. He might even have found 
the doctors using the poison of the rattle- 
.snakc to help j)er.sons suffering from the 
dread disease of epilepsy. Perhaps someone 
will some day find a use for fleas and other 
poisonous insects. So possibly Heraclitus 
and Zeno were right in saying that if we 
could only look at the world with the eyes 
and mind of God, we should see that every- 
thing in It has a purpose, and that nothing 
is altogether bad — we should “trust that 
.somehow good will be the final goal of ill.” 
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DESCARTES 


The FATHER of MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


How Descartes Tore Down an Entire World and Built Up 
Another by a Process of Pure Reason 


a LL his life Rene Descartes (re-nfi' (16'- 
kiirt') liked to lie late in bed of a 
morning, not wasting his time but 
thinking. He got into the habit \vhen he 
was a boy at school, lor his heallh was very 
delicate and the Jesuit fathers allowed him 
many privileges. Rut already this boy was 
doing so much thinking for himself that he 
would take nothing for 
granted that his teach- 
ers told him. 

He was born in i.sob, 
before p('o|)le knew so 
much about mathemat- 
ics and sci(‘nr' 'is they 
do now. It was mathe- 
matics that he thought 
about most at lirst, and 
we owe to him .some of 
the methods and ideas 
we learn in algc‘bra and 
geometry to-day. When 
he went uj) to Paris as 
a young man he soon 
tired of the gayety of 
the city and hid himself 
away for two velars 


let him alone, even surprising him as he lay 
abed in the morning thinking and taking 
notes. He tried soldiering again, but it 
w'ould not do. So in 1620 he took refuge in 
Holland; and there he lived and worked for 
twenty years, always moving from place to 
place and keeping his whereabouts a secret 
e\cej)t from a few^ trusted friends. In this 
w'ay he could think in 

peace. 

From mathematics 
Descartes turned to sci- 
ence, and studied phys- 
ics and physiology and 
W'orked out a whole 
system of astronomy. 
But it was as a philoso- 
pher that he became 
famous — so famous that 
he w'as the teacher of a 
whole series of other 
philosophers called Car- 
te.sians (kar-te'zhan) af- 
ter his name. 

Descartes believed 
that philosophy — our 
belief about nature and 


studying out these This is Rene Descartes, whose keen mind devised man and God shouki 
thing's. But his friends fX" of.\‘ 5*'^ 


ferreted out his hiding 
place, and he decided to leave Paris alto- 
gether. 

He took service as a soldier, and fought 
here and there for several >ears. In Holland 
he won a friend by solving a ]>roblem which 
some mathematician had j)osied in a public 
place as a challenge for all comers. Then in 
liavaria one memorable day he suddenly 
knew that he was made to be not a soldier 
but a philosopher. 

He traveled for a while, still meditating 
in his secret mind cm all sorts of things the 
laws of numbers and the laws of thought and 
the nature of man and of God. Then he 
tried Paris again. But his friends w’ould not 


from what our teachers 
tell us, but that it can be worked out from 
ideas wiiich we know are true without 
waiting for anyone to prove them— like 
a.xioms in geometry, such as that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 
points. We should begin, he said, by doubt- 
ing everything, ile asked himself: “How 
do 1 know’ that I have hands and feet? How' 
do I know that that chair is real?” His 
answer was: “I do not know' any of these 
things; but 1 do know^ that I am thinking 
about them. Then I must be real. I think, 
therefore I am.” This last is his most 
famous saying, and the starting point of all 
his jdiilosophy. He believed that from that 
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LEIBNITZ 


starting point he could prove the existence 
of God, and work out other problems much 
too complicated to explain in a short ac- 
count such as this. 

Descartes’ philosophy was very famous in 
his lifetime and for many years after, al- 
though, like most other elal)orate systems, 
it seems now a little old-fashioned. The 
church objected to a good deal of what he 
had to sa}’, though he always remained a 


good Catholic. Ihit he was a cautious man 
and managed to keep out of trouble. 

Among Descartes’ disciples was the clever 
young queen of Sweden, Christina, and in 
1640 she i)ersiiaded him to leave Holland 
and come to her court. But he had not been 
there long l)eforc he was taken ill, and in 
1650 he died, lie is often called the ^‘father 
of modern j>hiloso{)hy,” because he so greatly 
inlluencetl thinkers who came after him. 


IS THIS the BEST of ALL POSSIBLE WORLDS? 

The Great Philosopher Leibnitz Thought It Was, and This Story 
Will Tell Something about His Thinking 


0 OST of US look with admiration on a 
man who knows nearly all there is 
to know about any one thing — say 
German literature or electrical engineering. 
Here is a man who was learned in history, 
theology, philosophy, law, politics, mining, 
engineering, mathematics, literature, sci- 
ence, and languages. And in any history 
of either philosoi)hy or mathematics his wall 
be one of the very few greatest names! 

The name of this great man is Gottfried 
W helm von Leibnitz, fgot'fret vIl'h<Mm v6ri 
lip'nlt.s). He \vas born at Leipzig, Germany, 
in 1646, and died at Hanover in 1716. The 
tragic part of the story is that in spite of his 
genius he died neglected and poor and alone, 
with his w'ork unrecognized and only his 
faithful secretary to mourn him. Is it not 
a pity that we cannot call back to life all 
the great men whose greatness \vas not seen 
until after they were dead? 

Leibnitz’ father was a professor of law 
at the University of Leipzig (lIp'tsiK), but 
he died when Gottfried w^as only six, and the 
boy gained most of his education by him- 
self. And what an excellent education it 
was! By the lime he was eight he had tauglit 
himself to read Latin, and at fifteen he was 
already deep in logic, or the science of rea.son- 
ing. At seventeen he went to the University 
of Jena (ya'nii) to study mathematics. Then 
he returned to Leipzig, and at twenty w\as 
all ready to take his doctor’s degree in law^ 
The authorities at Leipzig coulrl not find 
any fault with the young man’s knowledge 
of law, but they refused to give the degree 


to a mere boy of twenls. So l.rilmiiz srl 
off for tlie University of Altdorf, whose 
authorities proved to be more reasonabl(‘. 
They not only gave Leibnitz his degree, but 
offered him a professorship on the s])ol. 

But Leibnitz refused the oiler, having 
other plans. He was already a brilliant 
writer of essays, and his fame came to the 
ears of the Jdector of Mainz (niTntsU one ol 
the important Cierman priiu(*s of his day 
Leibnitz entered the Idector’s service, and 
remained with him for some \ears. He 
kept thinking and writing on religion, poli- 
tics, law, and other things, and his patron 
several times promoted him. 

At this time the (ierman princes w'ere 
much worried over the jilans of Loui.s XI \' 
of France; they thought the ambitious 
“Grand Monarch” had his e>e on ])arts of 
Germany as indeed he had. Lt'ibnit/ 
w'orked out an elaborate scheme for turning 
Louis’ attention in somc‘ othcT direction, ancl 
in 1672 lie went to ihiris and tried to interest 
Louis in the matter, which was no less than 
a .scheme to extend the realms of France b\' 
seizing the northern part of Africa. Louis 
did not follow’ this plan, liut later Napoleon 
Bonaparte did; so Leibnitz must have been 
something of a military genius as well as all 
the other things in the list we gave. It is 
clear, too, that he was tremendously inter- 
ested in Germany and all its problems and 
affairs. 

But politics was only one of Leibnitz’ 
interests, and the time of his stay in Paris 
also marks the beginning of his w'ork in 
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HUME 

The LUCID MIND of DAVID HUME 

Philosopher and Historian, This Scotchman Was Possibly the 
Greatest Thinker Ever Born in Caledonia 


0 EN who know have said that David 
Hume was probably “the most pro- 
found thinker that Scotland has ever 
produced.” And that is saying a good deal, 
for among the Scots have been many 
thinkers. 

Hume was one of the group of brilliant 
men who made Edinburgh rival London as 
a center of thought and literature in the 
eighteenth century — even though that was 
the age of the great Dr. Johnson in England. 
It was in Edinburgh that Hume was born, 
in 1711, the youngest son of the Laird of 
Nine wells. The family was a good one, and 
neither rich nor desperately poor. David’s 
father died while the future philosopher was 
still a child. But when the young man de- 
cided that he did not want to be a lawyer or 
A business man but must study to be a 
scholar, he and his mother found a little 
mo* ey which would keep him — if he was 
careful — while he studied. 

When Hume Went to France 

So at twenty-three young Hume set out 
for France, his head buzzing with great 
thoughts and mighty theories. He found a 
quiet little village and set to work all by 
himself. He stayed there for three years. 
The result was a little book of philo.sophy so 
packed with thought that it is hard to be- 
lieve that any youth still in his early twenties 
could ever have w’rittcn it. Indeed this 
“Treatise of Human Nature,” as he called 
it, really has in it most of Hume’s philosoph> ; 
what he did later was largely to open it up 
further and make it easier to understand. 

But nobody paid much attention to this 
amazing book. As Hume himself said later, 
it “fell dead-born from the press.” This 
made him rather bitter at first. He put 
some of his ideas into more popular form in 
a series of “Essays,” and people liked those 
much better. Then for several years Hume 
did little writing, but first w'orked as a tutor 
for the Marquis of Annandale and then went 


to Italy and Austria with a government 
embassy. He says that the tw'o years he 
spent with this cmba.s.sy were almost the 
only time in his life w’hen he interru[)tcd his 
studies. 

Hume’s Slow Rise to Fame 

Even so, it was while he w'as in Italy that 
he published (1748) one of his most famous 
books, “An Enquiry concerning the Human 
Understanding.” When he got back to 
Scotland, he found that this book was being 
pas.sed ov'cr and neglected in favor of another 
which Hume w'as perfectly sure was not 
nearly so good as his in wliich he was al- 
together right, for almost no one has ever 
heard of that other book to-day. Hut Hume 
kej)t on publishing one great work after an- 
other, and soon i)eople could not neglec t him 
any more. So they began to attack liis 
i<leas fiercely. That pleased Hume greatly, 
because he thought it a compliment to be 
railed at by certain jicople! 

In 1751 Hume, who had been living in the 
country, moved permanently back to Edin- 
burgh. He w^as coming to be well known at 
last, and moved in the midst of the other 
great men of the Scottish capital, having as 
his especial friend the economist Adam 
Smith, whose story we have told elscw'here. 
He had a position as librarian in an im- 
portant library. 

Hume’s Great History of England 

Hume made full use of the chance to read 
books which being a librarian gave him, for 
he had decided to turn historian and was 
w'orking hard on his “Plistory of England.” 
This hi.story started to come out in 1754, 
but the last volume was not ready till 1762. 
At first people railed against this work too, 
but like his books on philosophy it slowly 
w’on its way. P'or a long time it was thought 
to be the /cry best history of England there 
was, but ii is not so well thought of to-day, 
for Hume’s knowledge of history did not 
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go so deep as his knowledge of j)hilosophy, popular in France, in those days just before 
and he was also rather inclined to take sides the French Revolution, than they w'ere in 
when he was telling a story. England. And Hume’s greatest day of 

Vet that cani]ot keej^ these pages from glory came to him when he went with an- 


being entrancing. Ilume 
writes so well that we 
always find his name in 
the histories of literature | 
as well as in those of 
philosophy. He can make 
history excellent reading 
— but more than that, 
he can make philosoj)hy 
excellent reading loo, and 
that is much harrier. 

Nothing he says is ever 
hard to understand ; every 
sentence is as cool and clear as a 
mountain j)ool. 

Hume’s thinking too was cool 
and clear. He was above all el.se 
a scej)tie— a 'h.. He doubted 

almost everything, and could 
coolly argue away all the fine-sj)un, 
high-sounding theories of other 

thinkers. Probably that is the This is Jean-Jacques 


other embassy to Paris in 
1763. Then he was flat- 
tered and lionized by all 
the greatest men and 
women of the time; being 
a mcxlest and humorous 
man, he found it a little 
embarrassing and very 
amusing indeed. In 1760 
Hume went back to Edin- 
burgh to stay, and there 
in 1776 he died. 

d here were long, weary 
months after Hume fell ill, 
wht n he knew he was going to 
His friends marveled at 
his courage and quiet humor. 
He wrote his own story those 
heaw da\s, calling it “My 
Own Life.” It is written in 
the same clear, easy st>le as 
his other books. He speaks of 


reason why he turne<l m the <muI Jousseau, the puzzling himself m the T)ast tense, as if he 
• 1' • 111111 Swiss genius whose 1 i 1 1 nr t. 

to writing history— he had doubted ideas turned modern were already dead. 1 was, ne 

and argued away everything which ^^‘"^‘uosidc*down*^ dispositions. 


might have made it possible for 
him to work out an elaborate “system,” or 
scheme of belief, such as most j)hikm)])hers 
produce. None of the eighteenth century 
philosophers seem more modern than Hume 
when read to-day, for, partly on account of 
Hume’s own work, modern thinkers are in- 
clined to be doubters themselves. 

Now these ideas of Hume’s were more 


of command of temper, of an 
open, social and cheerful humor, capable of 
attachment, 'out little susceptible of enmity, 
and of great nu -deration in all my passions.’’ 
Adam Smith, ms friend, says further of him 
that he “aoproached as nearly to the char- 
acter of a j>erfectly wise and virtuous man" 
as any human being ever could. So we may 
admire the man as well as the philosopher. 


“LET us RETURN to NATURE” 

Those Famous Words of Rousseau Have Had an Enormous 
Influence. What Did He Mean by Them? 


E JIHTS is the story of one (^f the strangest 
J men who ever lived— by turns one 
J of the most loved and one of the 
most hated, and beyond all doubt one of 
the most influential. Possibly no man in 
the past tw'o centuries has had quite so 
much to do with the history of the world as 
this one— for reasons that we shall see. The 


man’s name is Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
(zhoN-zhak rob'so'). 

Rousseau was born in Geneva in the year 
1712. His mother died when he was born, 
and his father did not know how to take 
proper care of him. For a time it seemed 
as if the boy could hardly learn to read; and 
a little later we fmd him learning to read 
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out of books that were far from good for 
him, and even sitting up all night to read 
them with his impractical father. Then the 
father got into trouble, left the city, and 
turned the boy over to an uncle. This man 
sent him out into the country to school. 
Here the boy learned to love Nature as few 
people have ever loved her; and here he 
suffered his first case of being unjustly 
punished for a thing he had never done — a 
punishment that lingered in his memory for 
many a year, and joined with a great many 
other cases of injustice to help in making 
him the kind of man he was. 

Why the Young Scapegrace Ran Away 

When he came back to Geneva, the boy 
was apprenticed, at a tender age, to a notary, 
but was soon discharged as a blockhead. 
Then he was apprenticed to an engraver, in a 
kind of work in which he showed some skill; 
but he soon fell into bad habits — petty 
stealing and other things — and became very 
much of a young scamp. He was severely 
beaten by his master for these faults, and 
the t^rutal man promi.sed him a far worse 
punishment the next time he went astray. 
The next time came on one spring Sunday 
when Rousseau wiis sixteen years old. He 
had been out with some other boys playing 
in the fields around the city, and as he re- 
turned he found he was just a minute too 
late to get back into the town. The gates 
of the wall were closing. He ran his hardest 
to get in; but when he saw the gate shutting 
in his face he made up his mind that he 
would never enter the town to meet the 
punishment awaiting him. He ran away. 

Rousseau’s Adventures as a Young Man 

His road led him to the town of Annecy 
(an'se'), where he met a beautiful woman, 
if not* a very good one, who is famous under 
the name of Madame de Warens (de va'- 
riNs'). She was twelve years older than he 
was, and became a sort of mother to him; 
she had more to do with his history, for a 
long time, than any other person. The 
first thing she tried to do was to convert 
him to the Catholic faith, for that was her 
main business in the world at this time. So 
she sent him on down to the city of Turin, 


where he was duly converted. Then, after 
a number of wild adventures, he returned to 
live under her roof, with various periods of 
absence and innumerable, further adven- 
tures, some of them far from nice, for about 
the next twelve years. 

There is not time to tell of all of his ad- 
ventures during this j>eriod. He wandered 
about a good deal, and fell into all sorts of 
bad company. In fact, he was a good deal 
of a tramp, for above all things he loved 
wandering afoot, but always he came back 
to Madame de Warens. He took various 
positions, too, though he .seldom held them 
very long. The truth is that he was still a 
scamp, though a .scamj) of genius; and 
anyone w'ho had known him at this time 
might wtII have ])roi)hesied that he would 
end his days in jail, or that he would startle 
the world with the remarkable ideas that 
were brewing in his hearl. With all his 
adventures, he w'as now finally educating 
himself. And at last, near the age of thirty, 
he went up to Paris to try his fortune among 
the poets and philosoidiers in the great 
capital. 

Rousseau’s Great Conversion 

He made his mail at once, iii iiffluemial 
circles, both fijr his brilliant mind and ,‘or 
his very ciuccr ways. lUit he conliniu‘(i lo 
live a pretty sorry life, and on the whole 
seemed to be going from bad to worse. 1I(‘ 
w^as a bad enough man at this time to send 
all his five children to an asylum for found- 
lings instead of bringing them up himself. 
That was the worst thing lie ever did. And 
a little over ten years later he waote tlie 
most famous book in all the world about 
bringing uj) children! 

For in 174Q, wdien Rousseau was thirty- 
seven, a remarkable thing happened to him. 
He had an overwhelming conversion, which 
reads a little like the conversion of Paul on 
the road to Damascus. Running his eye 
over a magazine, he came ujon a question 
proposed for a prize debate, d'he question 
was whether the arts and the sciences, with 
all their proud work for truth and beauty, 
had made man a better moral being or a 
worse one As Rousseau looked upon him- 
self, as he looked upon the peojile all around 
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him in the c()rruj)l city of Paris, the center 
of the art and science of the world, he was 
overcome with the conviction that, with all 
their triumphs, art and science had really 
made peo])le worse than men harl been in 
the beginning— more deceitful, more en- 
vious, more hateful, less kind. The more 
they had gained in art and science, h(‘ felt, 
the more they had lost in simj)lc haj)piness 
and goodness. Rousseau was actually 
stricken to the ground as these ideas ran 
like lightning through his mind; and the 
result was that he WTote a “l)iscour.se on 
the Sciences and the Arts” which made the 
world tremble. At once he was famous 
everywhere. 

Hut for the rest of his life he w^as a very 
unhai^jjy man. flow* much of that was hi.s 
\)\\n fai.lt, how' miuh was other people’s 
woik, lher(‘ is little use in trying to say. 
Nearly evcT\ljody felt that he W’as trying 
to ]Hill dow’" .V eivili/ation, and nearly 
everybody abusvd and persecuted him for 
it. J le said lu‘ was f<ir from trying to destroy 
civilization, but was woiking with all his 
might to build a much belter world; and lie 
fought ])ack against his enemies very venom- 
ouslv. Jle was such a sensitive man— some- 
on(‘ said truly tlial lu‘ was like a man born 
without a skin— lh<il all this was extremely 
jiainful to him. And the result was that for 
most of the rest of his life, down to the end 
of it in i77‘S, he was about the most famous 
man in the vcorM, and about the unhap- 
piest. In the end his sufferings drovT him 
almost if not cjiiite m.id. 

.\boul ten years alter his conversion he 
wi’ote the v\orks that have done so much to 


change the history of the world. Rousseau’s 
idea, when he had thought it out, was about 
as follows: Man is by nature no base crea- 
ture, as so many jieople had said, but a 
kindly spirit. lie is no angel, by any 
means, but he is born to be good, and needs 
only every chance to perfect his nature. 
Now much that w^e do, in our art and 
science, in our schools and governments, 
really keeps man from growing to be the 
creature that nature intended him to be 
and we need to start over and do a great 
many things very differently in order to 
allow man to reach the full development foi 
which nature intended him. With all this 
in mind Rou.sscau wrote a book to give his 
plan of a perfect education for a man. That 
is his “Emile” (a'mcT). Then he wrote 
one to show the jxTlect government unde^ 
which men ought to live. That is his 
“Social Contract.” In the “Emile” he in- 
cluded his idea of the perfect religion for 
man. That is his “Savoyard Vicar’s Pro- 
fession of Eailh.” Resides these works he 
wrote a powerful novel called “The New 
Eloisa,” and an autobiography called the 
“ Confession .s,” the most widely-read of all 
his books. 

The iniluence of the “Emile” is felt in 
every school in the world to-day, and that 
of the “Social Contract” in every free gov- 
ernment. No Ijooks in the past two cen- 
turies have had more to do with the kind of 
men who make up the world and the kind 
of society in which men livT. The .\mcrican 
Constitution was founded on their teachings. 
No man has had a larger share than Rousseau 
in the making of the modern world. 


The MOST FAMOUS of the SMITH FAMILY 

It Is the Celebrated Adam Smith, Father of the Science 

of Economics 


0 N THE dictionaries telling about fa- 
mous peoj)le you will find the stories 
of a great many men named Smith; 
but whatever other Smiths they tell about, 
these books never leave out the story of 
Adam Smith, for no one of the name is 
more famous than he. And his fame comes 


from one great book which he wrote — the 
brilliant work on economics called “The 
Wealth of Nations.” 

The baby who was to grow up and w'rite 
“The Wealth of Nations” w’as born at 
Kirkcaldy, Scotland, in 1723; so he was one 
of the canny and hard-headed Scots who 
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have done so much of the workrs canny 
hard-headed thinking. He was an oiiW cl 
and his father died before he was born. 

When little Adam Smith was only tl 
years old he had about the most excii 
adventure of his whole life. He was 1 
napped by a roving band of gypsies, 
had been left alone for just a few 
minutes, and the ‘^tinkers” had 


Bui Smith was not s;itisl]ed to stay in 
Glasgow all his life, and so in 176^ he ac- 
cepted the offer of the Duke of Buccleuch to 
become his traveling companion and tutor. 
With this young man Smith visited Switzer- 
land and France. While he was in Paris 
he had a chance to meet and know some 
of the most brilliant of the many 
brilliant thinkers France could 


whisked him off. Put soon the 
baby was missed and rescued. 
Imagine a genius in mod- 
ern economics growing uj> 
among the followers of the 
“Romany trail”! 

But we shall never know 
what sort of g>psy Adam 
Smith would have made. 
Instead, he went very 
l)roperly to the village 
school, then departed for 
the University of Glasgow. 

There he made so brilliant 
a record that it was de- 
cided to send him to Oxford to 
finish his education. He stayed 



at C fford seven years, industri- 
ously digging into languages, lit- 

1 -I 1 1 ° I*' the oval above is a bas- 

erature, philosophy, and politics, relief of the head of Adam 


boast at this time just before the 
Revolution. His friendship with 
the young Duke, his })upil, 
was strong and lasting. 

When he got back to 
Kirkcaldy in 1766 Smith 
set hims<df in earnest to 
writedown the ideas ;ibout 
society and government 
uhich he had betai milling 
about in his head for > ears, 
h'or ten years he worked 
on his l)ook. I'hen at last 
it apiK'ared, in 1770 a 
year that Americans re- 
member for a vtTv different 
reast)n. This was the great book 
by \\hich Smith’s name is re- 
m(‘mber(‘d — “An Inquiry into th 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth 


Even then he was not satisfied, S“i***’ whose ‘‘Wealth of f Xations 
j » Nations’* was the first un- 

and spent two more years study- portant book onr modem d'his long title of the book 

ing by himself at his mother^s economics. usually call just “d'he 

home at Kirkcaldy. He was a great student. Wealth of Nations” tells us what the work 


Ihen he W'ent up to Edinburgh to lecture is about. A great many peoi)le now’ disa- 
on literature and philosophy. He met other grec with Adam Smith’s ideas, as would 
brilliant people, among them David Hume, be natural after all these years, but everv- 
the famous philoso]ffier. Hume and Smith one admits that he did some keen and 


became fast friends for life. By 1751 Smith accurate thinking in working out his theories, 
had won such a reputation that he was ap- He was almost the first to try to make 
pointed jirofessor of logic at his owm alma a science out of what we call economics 


mater, the University of Glasgow. The next 
year he was made professor of moral phi- 
losophy, or ethics, at the same university. 

Adam Smith stayed at the University of 
Glasgow, teaching ethics, “the study of what 
men ought to do,’* for nearly twelve years. 
He himself called this time “by far the most 
useful, and therefore by far the hapi)iest and 
most honorable period” of his life. His book 
called *‘A Theory of Moral Sentiment” grew 
out of the thinking he did as he prepared 
his lectures for the students at Glasgow. 


(e'k6-n6m'Iks) — the w'orkings of trafle and 
business and industry, the ways of money 
and credit and banking. He had many 
followers, and inrlecd the ideas that grew 
out of his were helrl by a majority of econ- 
omists in the nineteenth century. The 
most famous part of his theory is called 
‘‘laissez faire” (IC'.sa' filr'), a French phrase 
meaning “to let alone”; the idea is that gov- 
ernment should let business take care of 
itself. He did not invent this theory, but he 
developed it and made it p)oi)ular. 
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A famous man now^ Adam Smith spent 
the next two years in London, where he 
made friends wilVi most of the best-known 
literary men of the day, surh as the historian 
Gibbon and the great orator lUirke. In 1778 
he was appointed commissioner of customs 
for Scotland, anfl went back to Edinburgh. 

In Edinburgh he continued to live until 
his death in 1700. d'he city was in those 
days about as brilliant a capital in the world 


of literature and thought as London was, and 
Adam Smith was one of the greatest of that 
brilliant company. Tie had never married, 
hut his mother ami cousin lived with him, 
and his home became noted for its hospi- 
tality. His Sunday-night suppers were espe- 
cially famous. Yet the hospitality was 
always simple; and though his books had 
made him wealthy, he gave away much of 
his money in secret charities. 


A GREAT and ORIGINAL THINKER 

In Every Act of Your Life Do What You Could Wish All Persons 
to Do in the Same Situation: That Is the Idea of the Hero 
of This Story, the Philosopher Immanuel Kant 


\K of the re,iM)ns uliy most of us 
like to travel is that seeing different 
places and knowing dilTcrent l>eo])le 
is likely to helj» • understand the world 
to hel]) us learn to think. Vd one of the 
\’ery greatest thinkers the 
world has e\er known 
never traveled, in all his 
long life of eighty years, a 
(listaiue of more than 
forty or tifty miles from 
the jdace w'here he w’as 
born. 

This was Tmmanuel 
Kant fk.int), the great 
Cierman phil()sof3her. He 
w'as the son of a ])oor 
harness maker, and w^is born in 
1724 in Kbnigsberg (ku'nlKs- 
berK), (iermany. In Kbnigsberg 
he lived all his life, never going 
farther away than a short day's 
ride by stagecoach. Vet the 
l)ooks in which he had WTilten 
dow-ai his thoughts went out all 
over the civilized world, and they 
made so much impression on 
everyone who read them that some say our 
lives even to-day would be a little dilTcrenl 
if Kant had never lived. 

When young Immanuel Kant started to 
school he intended to be a preacher— that 
was what most of the brightest boys of that 
day planned to be — and so he began to 


study theology. But he read also a great 
deal of (ircek and Latin, and w’as very 
tlever at writing Latin compositions. Then 
a1 sixteen he went to the University of 
Konig'-btrg, and there he studied hardest 
at physics and mathemat- 
ic He read German, 
french, and Engli.sh lit- 
erature, too. But it WMS 
never the t)oetFy in litera- 
ture that interested him, 
but rather the thought. 
It was his reading of the 
writings of certain great 
British thinkers, especially 
David Hume, that finally 
decided him to devote 
himself to philosophy. 

But like so many of the rest of 
us, both famous and unknowm, 
Kant was j>oor. So he could not 
sjxjiKl all his time studying and 
thinking. From time to time he 
liad to stop his education in order 
to earn n^mey by teaching." He 
was thirtN -one when he finally got 
his degree from the university, 
and even then he had to continue his work 
as a private tutor in order to live. Offers 
of professorships came from universities, 
but he refused them all. He did accept a 
position as assistant librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Kbnigsberg, for he knew that it 
would leave him time for study. At last, in 




In the mind of this great 
philosopher, ImnianuelKant, 
were born deep and noble 
ideas which changed the 
thinking of many thousands 
of people 
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1770, came the offer he liad been waiting for 
— just the right professorship in his own 
University of Kdnigsbcrg. lie eagerly ac- 
cepted, and held the position for twenty- 
se\'cn years. 

One of the Most Famous Books in the World 

His work was to lecture and \\rite on 
logic and metaphysics (m^t'a-fiz'iks), that 
is, on the science of thinking and on theories 
as to the nature and meaning of the world. 
These were just the things he had been 
thinking about, and into his lectures and 
his writing he put his own system of id(‘as, 
his own j)hiIosophy. The chief book which 
sets forth his theory bears the rather ter- 
rifying title of '‘The Critique of Pure Reason” 
(lySi"); it is one of the most dilTicult and at 
the same time one of the most famous books 
in all the world. 

Kant called his book a “critique'* (kri- 
tek') of reason because in it he criticized 
what other philosophers had said about how 
much we can find out merel\' by reasoning 
alx)ut things. He showed that can 
never prove such things as that there is a 
God or that men are immortal; such things, 
he said, arc quite beyond our power of 
reason. At the same time, he went on, we 
can never disprove these things either. It 
seemed to him that ^^e can know them b/ 
faith without any reference to ordinary argu- 
ments at all. And in later works Kant built 
up a noble system of ethics (eth'iks); that is, 
he showed us how he believed men should act 
“how they should be just and truthful and 
honorable and should respect the rights of 
others. 

Kant himself practiced what he preached. 
He spoke up in defense of the American 
colonists at the time of the War for Inde- 
pendence, and of the oppressed pco]>lc of 
France at the time of the French Re\’olu- 
tion. In all his dealings he w'as honest and 
charitable and just. 

Not more than ten or fifteen years after 
the publication of "The Critique of Pure 
Reason^' Kant^s ideas were being taught in 
German universities. Young men flocked 
to Kdnigsberg to sit at the great philos- 
opher’s feet, and for a time the Prussian 


government was so much interested in Kant 
that it paid the cApenses of some of these 
students. Fame sought Kant out in his 
seclusion. He must have known that he 
had started a revolution in thinking. 

Finally, liowever, he got into troul)le with 
the government, ^vhi^dl still thought at that 
time that it harl a right to t(‘ll people what 
they ought to b(‘liev(‘. Some of Kant’s 
ideas displeased the religious authorities, 
and the King of Prussia mad(‘ Kant promise 
not to write or lectun* about religion any 
more. Kant kept his promise faithfully 
until the King died, in i7()7, and then he 
felt free to t.dk again. Put the affair hurt 
and depressed him, and he slopj)ed lecturing 
altogether. A few years laler. in 1S04, he 
died. 

He had long been a sort of li'gend in 
Kdnigs])erg. Someone has said that not 
even the grtail cathedral c Kh k of that cit> 
lived a more n^gular life. Iatin' morning at 
five his ser\ant called him and in thirl > 
}ears he never failed to answer He studied 
twc) hours, ]('( liinvl two, workt*d at Ids s(udi(‘s 
and writing till one*, din(‘d at a rc'stauraiU, 
went walking at four thirty, went to be(l 
l)etween nine and ten, Hiniicr was his only 
regular meal, and lu^ oftcai saf long over it 
W’ith his friends, for he* was a brilliant talker 
Curious crowds would tome to stare at him, 
and so he had to change his ri'st.miant now 
and tlien. Put he never changed his walk, 
and it cam(‘ to be called Philosopher’s W alk 
after him. d he good p(‘o|)le of Keinigsberg 
used to set their watches wIkmi tliey saw him 
going In-. 

And \et what grand thoughts were moving 
in the h(‘ad of this feeble-looking little man, 
with his hollow' chest and his abstracted air! 
“World-destroying” these thoughts have 
been called. leather they were ‘Svorld- 
changing”; for after Kant men’s thinking 
could never be the same again. The thinking 
of man was to Kant one of the tw'o great 
wonders in all the univer.se; for the two 
marvels in all things were “the starry heavens 
above and the mind of man below'.” And the 
supreme end of all thinking is to show us 
our duty. “Do your duty,” said Kant, 
“though the heavens fall!” 
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The WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS PESSIMIST 

Unhappy Himself, Arthur Schopenhauer Felt that the Lot of 
Man Is Mainly One cf Misery 


RTHUR Schopenhauer was ore : f the 
most famous pessimists who ever 
lived. A i)essimist (prs'i-mist) is a 
man who believes that there is more evil than 
good in the world and that life is more of a 
burden to us than a joy. A good many 
philosophers, or ])eoide v/ho have theories 
about life and the world, have 
been optimists (djj'ti-mTrt), 
have believed that the world is 
good and life worth wliile; but 
there have always been others 
who could not persuade them- 
selves that this was so. Cf 
these SchopenluuKT is one of 
the most distino,-’ rj. 

Schopenhauer (sho'pt n- 
hou'er) was himself a 
lather imhaj)py man. 

He was born with a 
moody and melan('holy 
disposition, with vio- 
lent impulses and an 
irritable lemj)er. ^'et 
he had plenty ('i ^'ood 
luck in the things that 
came to him as a boy. 

His father was a 
wealthy merchant of Danzig 
(dan'lslK), where Arthur uas The stem, 
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terested him much more than commerce 
ever had. After a few years (1H09) he 
went to the University of Gottingen fgut'- 
ing-en) with the idea of studying medicine, 
but he soon gave that up and turned in 
earnest to philosoi)hy. lie also studied at 
Ilerlin and Jena (ya'nii). When he came 
back to Weimar in 1813 to 
visit his mother, he met the 
great Goethe (gu'te), an old 
man now but still king 
among the poets and thinkers 
of liuropc. 

Then, in 1814, Schopen- 
hauer v/ent to live in Dres- 
den and began to write his 
masterpiece, “The World as 
Will and Idea,’^ 
which appeared in 
1819. This is the 
/ book in which he 
gives us so dark a 
picture of life. He 
thinks that the 
most real thing in 
the world is tci//, 
our desire to do or have some- 
thing and our effort to get what 
w«' want. This would be all right 
'thM*!? 'schtpen! not always want- 



above is 

born in 1788. JCven as a lit lie lad, hauer, most famous of the ing things we cannot have. We 
Arthur was sent to school not pessimistic philosophers, .spend our whole livTS willing, says 


only in Cxermany but in France and ICngland, 
too, and after that he traveled for some time 
in other countries. Ilis father thought that 
the boy was going to be a business n'.an, and 
Arthur did in fact work for a time in a com- 
mercial house. r>ut then his father died, 
and Arthur went with his mother to Weimar 
(vi'miir). 

Now at this time Weimar, the capital of 
a little state in Central Germany, was fa- 
mous all over Europe as a center for artists 
and wTiters and thinkers. Here young 
Schopenhauer had a chance to study litera- 
ture and philosophy — subjects which in- 


Schopenhauer, and always being disap- 
pointed — “Life is a long desire that is never 
fulfilled.” The only way we can get any 
sort of comfort is to stop willing, or wanting, 
altogether. 

But it was a long time before Schopen- 
hauer was able to stop wanting things— and 
wanting them so badly as to make himself 
very unhappy indeed. He wanted to wan 
fame as a philosopher, but it was only just 
before his death that people began at all to 
appreciate him. He w\Tnted in i)articular 
to convince people that he w’as a better 
philosoi)hcr than Hegel (ha'gfl), another 
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great German thinker, whose ideas were 
very popular at that time. He even went 
up to Berlin to lecture on philosophy, and 
purposely set his lectures for the same hours 
as those of Hegel. When almost no one 
came to hear him and great crowds went to 
hear his rival, he W’as angry and bitter. In 
1831 he retired to Frankfort with his disap- 
pointment, and there he lived quietly all the 
rest of his life. And there, in iSOo, he died. 


Before he died followers had begun to 
gather about him, and it is good to know 
that his later years were mVich happier. But 
his greatest fame came after his death. A 
great many people, both philosopliers and 
ordinary mortals, have listened to and ad- 
mired his thought. And as a writer, also, 
he has w^on a lasting place, for no one has 
ever WTitten finer German prose than 
Schopenhauer’s. 


The NEW IDEAS of HERBERT SPENCER 

He Was the Man Who Built the Science of His Day into an 

Influential Philosophy 


O YOU believe in “progress” — in the 
idea that things in the world are 
getting l)etter little by little and wall 
some day be much pleasanter than they are 
now or ever have been in the past? Most 
people do believe that. And no man did 
more to make the theory of progress popu- 
lar than Herbert SjR'ncer. 

Now this idea that things are getting 
better all the time comes from another idea 
which has grown up in the last hundred 
years or so — the idea of evolution, which 
teaches that ever}'lhing on earth, from 
animals to civilizations, is alw^ays changing 
and developing and growing up into some- 
thing else. For if everything grow's up into 
something else, shall we not su])|X)se that it 
W'ill grow up into something better or else 
fail to survive? Progress, then, is a sort of 
evolution, and wx‘ need not be .surprised 
to hear that Herbert Spencer lived at the 
same time and in the same country as 
Charles Darwdn and the other scientists who 
taught evolution, and that he praised 
Darwin’s work and was a friend of the 
scientist Hurley. 

Spencer was bom, to be exact, in Derby 
(dar'bi), England, on April 27, 1820. He 
was not a very healthy boy, and he could 
not go to school regularly. But in so far 
as his education was concerned, his lack of 
regular schooling turned out to be a rather 
good thing. For his father understood the 
lad better than anyone else, and was quite 
willing and able to teach his son. He let 


young Herbert study most thoroughly the 
things the boy was most interested in. So. 
though Herbert did not learn so much 
Latin and Greek, perhaps, as most boys 
who wTiit to the schools in those da}'s, he 
did have a w^onderful chance to study 
science. 

When Herbert was thirteen his father .sent 
him to stay with an uncle at Bath, where he 
w^as supposed to go to school. At first he 
was sure he could not j)ossibly stand it- the 
uncle was a strict discij^linariaiT and young 
Spencer w^as used to doing about as he 
chose. He promi)tly ran aw’a\’, and walked 
the whole 115 miles back home in thrc'e 
days. He w\as sent back to Bath again, and 
this time he decided to settle down to work. 
But when, three years later, it w^as suggested 
that he go to Cambridge t() fini.sh his 
education, he said no; he wanted to study 
just w^hat he liked and nothing else. 

What he liked was science, especiall>' 
geology, and "What we should now call 
sociology; he liked to investigate social 
problems, such as slavery and the question 
as to how' many jx*oi)le .should be allowed 
to vote. He studied and thought about 
these things all the time that he was teaching 
school and, later, working as a civil engineer 
on a railway. He tried to invent a flying 
machine, and developed such modern ideas 
about slavery and voting that his friends 
told him he was “radical all over.” 

In 1848 Spencer left his engineering and 
took a position as subeditor on a London 
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paper called “The Kconomist.” Here he out of evolution, and thus started a new 
hafl more chance to w6rk out his ideas. It style in philosophers. A great many people 
was during the four years he was on “The read and admired him, as we have said, and 
Economist** that he met Huxley and vari- he did much to make people believe in 


ous other famous people, including the 
physicist John Tyndall and the writers 
Thomas Carlyle and George Eliot, about all 
of whom we have told on other pages of 
these books. He wrote his first book at this 


progress. 

After this book came out, Spencer was 
more famous and honored than ever. He 
wrote other books too, one or two of w^hich 
are w^orth remembering. There is his book 


time, too; it is called “Social Statics,** and is on “Education,** which has been translated 


a plea for freedom and justice among men. 

This book was very r 
successful, anrl Spen- 
cer w^as now able to 
leave '“fhe Econo- 
mist** and s]x?nd all his 
time ill travel and 
writing. He was writ- 
ing his book on “Psy- 
chology,** out of w’hich 
later grew his greatest 
work. Put he 1*»1 d 
so hard at it that he 
had a nervous break- 
down, and was never 
very well again. 

In iSOo Spencer set- 
tled in London and 
gave all his energies to 
working out his phi- 


into many languages and is still considered 
important, and there 
is his “Autobiogra- 
phy,** which he fin- 
ished a little before his 
death in 1903. 

Spencer is not one 
of the greatest of phi- 
losophers, like Kant or 
Plato, and maiA’ j^eo- 
plc think that he is too 
much a scientist to be 
a good philosopher and 
loo much a phi- 
losof)her to be a good 
scientist. But even so, 
he was a deep and 
original thinker. And 
few men have set so 
many other men and 


, . I .... ... 1’riol.o i>> I liiot A rr> 1 oii.ion . . . . 

losofihyand writing It down. Ills Herbert ^’omen thinking. 

ill health dragged him down, Spencer, the English philospher He had a passion for justice, 

and so did his need of money, the^oundlhon-id^a** of ^ like other men of his age 

though generous friends and ad- through evolution. Although he anj nation, longed to see our 
° • 1, • A IS read less than he used to be, i i i /• 

mirers, especially in America, he has had a great influence on race advance on the road of 

came to the rescue there. It the thinking of many people. progress with all possible speed. 

was thirty-six years more before the work And to this end he spoke out fearlessly. 


was completed. Meanwhile his fame w^as 
growing, and hemors poured in upon him 
from all over the world. Whenevt r he went 
traveling he was warmly welcomed; in 1882 
he made a very succes.sful lecture trip in 
America. 

Then in 1896 the great work was finally 
published, under the title of “Synthetic 
(sin-thfit'lk) Philosophy.** The difference 
Ixitween this and earlier books on philosophy 
is that Spencer starts his arguments from 
science instead of from religion or his own 


But for the ordinary give and take of 
social intercourse he cared little — he was 
too deeply buried in his absorbing thoughts 
to listen to idle chatter. At one time his 
doctor told him that he should live in a 
boarding house, W’here he would be 'less 
done and have more diversion. Spencer 
obediently followed the doctor’s command 
— in letter, but hardly in spirit; for when 
the conversation grew more trivial than 
he could bear, he would solemnly take 
out a pair of ear flaps and put them 


thoughts and feelings. All through the book over his ears. Thus protected, he could 


is the idea of growth, of how things change 
and develop. Si>encer made a philosophy 


retire undisturbed to the company of his 
thoughts. 
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Habits" and Attitudes 


Homer told with matchless skill 
tales of the deeds of the heroes 
who fought at Troy and of the 
strange adventures of Ulysses 
in his wanderings. 

By telling stories about animals 
in his fables, Aesop was alile to 
give wise teaching about life. 

Plutarch had a genius for describ- 
ing the lives of Greek and Ro- 
man heroes and for comparing 
them in such a way as to teach 
many lessons from their his- 
tory. 

The poet Aeschylus was proud of 
his record as a soldier, but his 
real greatness lay in his trage- 


dies, in which he told of the 
sorrow^ wliich came iif^on t ho'^e 
who did something lor which 
the gods had It) punish them. 

Sophocles was lo\ed and honored 
by his countrymen both for his 
own sake and for the wonderful 
way in which he .showed in his 
tragedif's the greatness and no- 
bility of his heroes and her- 
oines. 

Aristophanes wrote comedies 
which made people laugh, but 
at the same time he made fun 
of the stupid things people said 
and did. 
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I'lidtu l>> ( •« Hf ll-^i luifi ll« rliu 

This famous painting is called Reading from read their greatest poet. The reader scarcely needs 

Homer.** The artist, Alma-Tadema, has shown us to look at his scroll, and the listeners hang breathless 
what it must have meant to the ancient Greeks to on the living and glorious tale. 


WHAT IS t/ie GREATEST of ALL POEMS? 

Long Ago the Lovers of Poetry Decided That It Was the *‘Itiad’ 
of Homer, Oldest of the Epic Poets That We Know 


0\(i (I'lituiicN ago, the legends tell us, 
tluTe uandered from city to city 
among the (kecks of Asia Minor a 
minstn'l might \ in song but ])oor and old 
a Fid blind. His name \Nas Homer. Some 
said that his name came from the Greek 
word meaning “hostage*,” and ^^as given him 
because lie had been in his \outh a hostage 
among enemies; others thought the name 
meant “lilind.” At all events, lie drifted 
from place to place, playing on his harp and 
chanting to the music marvelous tales of the 
brave days of old. And after he was dead 
he was so famous that seven dilTerent cities 
began to claim the honor of being his 
birthjdace. 

Tor Homer was the greatest poet who ewi 
sang the lives of heroes, and even to-day, 
nearly three thousand years after his death, 
we still read and admire his great pocris, 
“The lliad’^ (Tl'I-ild) and “The Odyssey^' 
(rxl'l-sl). 

Now as a matter of fact, w’e do not know 
anything about the author of “The Iliad’' 
and “The Odyssey" at all, and Uic legends 


of the w’andering, blind minstrel are only 
stories, which may possibly be true but prob- 
ably are not. Yet however the great poems 
came to written, there they are for us to 
read — an ‘ that is what matters after all. 

What ]^r .oably haiijiened — although we do 
not know for sure —is something like this. 
Around the year uoo ii.c. invaders from 
Greece conquered and sacked the rich and 
prosperous city of Troy, in Asia Minor. It 
must have l)een a great war or a mighty 
siege, for many a legend and story gathered 
around it, and minstrels soon began to weave 
it into ‘'Ong. There were probably a large 
number of these songs and stories floating 
about -not \\r den down but passed from 
mouth to mouth, sung by the bards about 
the cam]> fire or at the banquet. Then, some 
centuries after Troy had fallen, along came 
Homer — ^.’hoever he was — to make great 
epics out of these floating “lays." 

An epic is a long narrative poem telling 
the story of a great hero. Some scholars say 
that all Homer did to make each of his epics 
was to put tlie different lays or story-poems 
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together into one long story, in fact, they 
say it is possible that there never was any 
Homer at all, and that the epics just “grew’’ 
out of the lays. But others say that the 
epics are so much alike from end to end — 
and so marvelously told — that Homer must 
have rewritten 
most of the 
stories to suit 
himself. Even 
so, we do not 
know how long 
it was before 
the poems were 
written down, 
how long they 
were repeated 
from tongue to 
tongue, of p 
course with va- 
rious changes, 
as time went on. 

The first written 
text we know of 
comes from 
about 150 B.C., 
perhaps a thou- 
sand years after 
the fall of Troy. 

That gives 
plenty of time 
for the poets to 
have imagined 
brave heroes 
and lovely 
women, and 
marvels and 
miracles enough 
to change the 
original story 
altogether. 

What a story 
they have made out of it, and how mar- 
velously Homer has told it! “The Iliad,” 
which really has two heroes, tells of the 
wrath of Achilles (a-kil'cz) and of the death 
of Hector. When the poem opens, the 
Greeks are encamped before Troy, which 
they have been besieging for ten long years. 
The war began, we are told, because the 
young Trojan prince, Paris, carried off to 
Troy the most beautiful woman in all the 


w'orld, Helen, wife of Menelaus (mt*n'^-la'us), 
king of Sparta. I'he Greek kings came to 
Menelaus’ aid, determined to get back Helen 
and to destroy Troy. But now Achilles, 
mightiest of the Greek warriors, had quar- 
reled violently with Agamemnon (Sg'a-mCm'- 

non), leader of 
all the Greeks, 
over the divi- 
sion of certain 
of the spoils of 
w^ a r . A 11 d 
Achilles sulked 
in his tent and 
would not liglit. 

With the 
mighty Achilles 
out of the way, 
the Troj*ins 
took heart, and 
drove t h e 
Greeks befoie 
them. Then 
Achilles, e n - 
treated to sa\e 
the day, com- 
promised by 
-lending his 
armor and h\ 
war chariot l( 
his friend l\i- 
t rod us (pa-tid'- 
k I u s ) . The 
Trojans were 
deceived by the 
trick, and, 
thinking it was 
Achilles himself, 
fled before him. 
At least all of 
them fled but 
Hector, bravest 
of the princes of Troy and most glorious of 
all Homer’s heroes. Plector met the Greek 
champion, and Patroclus fell. 

Then was Achilles wroth indeed, for he 
had loved Patroclus dearly. Once more he 
rushed forth to battle. And once more all 
the Trojans — except Hector — fled. But even 
Hector could not stand before Achilles in 
the fury of his vengeance, and in the hand- 
to-hand struggle that followed, Hector was 



PhoUi by GramaturlT 

From city to city, if legend be true, blind Homer wandered singing 
for his bread. Here the artist has shown him with his staff in his 
hand and his harp strapped on his back, as he trusts his blind steps 
to the care of his young guide. 
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to the ships by main force, and tie them 
there until he got them away. At another 
time, he was driven to the land of the Cy- 
clopes (si-klo'pez), huge one-eyed giants who 
lived ill caves. He and his men were cap- 
tured by one of these monsters, named Poly- 
phemus (p^ri-fe'mfis), and had a hard time 
escaping. Finally Odysseus managed to [nit 
out the giant’s one eye. Then he and his 
men clung to the bellies of a flock of shee[) 
kept in the cave, and thus passed safely out, 
though Polvphcmus felt of every sheep — on 
to[i — to see that all was well, 'rhen at 
Circe’s (sur'se) island, Odysseus was nearly 
turned into a beast; and at another time it 
was only by lashing himself to the mast that 
he saved himself from leaping into the sea to 
swim toward the fatal singing of the Sirens 
(siTt'-n). But at last the wrath of the sea 
god Poseidon (po-siMLin), whom Odysseus 
had offended, was aj)pcased, and Ody.vseu> 
came safely home. Only his old dog knew 
him at first, and the old dog died of joy at 
the coming of his master. With the slaying 


of the suitors of Penelope, Odysseus becomes 
again the master of his own home. Probably 
he loved to retell the story of the famous 
wooden horse which he had invented, in 
whose belly armed warriors were smuggled 
within the walls of Troy, thus bringing 
disaster to the jiroud city. 

Roth these long tales are told in a swift, 
noble style, which has been the delight 
of the world ever since Homer’s day. In the 
great j)eriod of (ireecc, Homer was simjfly 
“the poet,” and his works were thought of as 
a sort (^f liible and Shakespeare rolled into 
one. Moralists took texts from them; 
scholars spent their lives di.scussing the exact 
words and phrases; every four years, at a 
great festival, the whole of the two ej)ics was 
recited aloud in the o[)en air to thousands. 

Vs for us, we have learned a great deal 
about the early (Greeks from Homer’s de- 
scrij)tions, aiul we have taken th(‘ stories of 
his heroes as the greatest tales in the w'orld. 
It is a [)it\' that not many ot us can read the 
poems in the (ireek 


The SUPREME POETESS of the WORLD 

Even if We Have Only a Few Lines of Her Verses Left, We Can 
Tell that Sappho Must Have Been the Most Glorious Poet 
among All the Women Who Have Ever Written 


UST as the ancient Greeks spoke of 
Homer as ^The poet,’’ .so they spoke 
of Sappho (saf'o) as ‘The poetess.” 
Even to-day, some twenty- five hundred years 
after her death, Sappho holds first place 
among the w'omen poets of the world, and 
has even been regarded as the greatest poet, 
man or woman, who ever lived. The p(xT 
Sw'inburne, who translated many of the frag- 
ments of her poetry into English, .said that, 
judging from the fragments — which are all 
that, has come down to us from her pen — he 
agreed with the Greeks “in thinking Sap[)ho 
to be beyond all question and comjiarison 
the very greatest poet that ever lived.” 

Who was this wTiter of wondrous poetry, 
and w'hen and where did she live? Alas, for 
centuries people have been asking questions 
like these, and no one has been able to answer 
them very surely. Wc know almost nothing 
about the “female Homer,” and even the 


little that is generally accepted as true may 
not really be true after all. 

The reason we know^ so little is that she 
W 71 S born long ago in the dawai of (ireek 
civilization, a[)out Ooo n.c’. She probably 
came of a noble family. Tradition says she 
w'as born in the Isle of Lesbos (IC/Tx^s), 
where .she surely lived, though there are 
those who think she came from Eresus, in 
Asia Minor. Her father, i)robabIy a wealthy 
wine merchant, is supposed to have died 
w'hcn Sa])pho was very young. Of her mother 
we know little more than that her name w'as 
probably the s<ime as that of Sappho’s only 
daughter, Clei’s (kla'es). Of her brothers we 
have a little more information, but even that 
is scarce, and wc caniK^t be sure whether 
there were two or three of them. One is 
said to have been a cupbearer to the high 
ofliciaks of Mytilene (mlt'Mc'ne), the chief 
city of Lesbos. 
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Her draperies and her dark hair blowing in the wind, 
Sappho sits brooding on the Leucadian Rock, in the 
Ionian Isles. And from her musings will be born 
poems of matchless beauty upon which the world will 
ntng in rapt awe. Literary gossips have liked to re- 


peat the story that it was from this rock that the 
famous poetess hurled herself when Phaon scorned 
her love; but there is not a shred of real evidence 
that she ever was in love with Phaon or ever com- 
mitted suicide. Her life remains a mystery. 
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Photo by alien Arc Hiltimure 

At Lesbos, it is said, Sappho set up a school where 
women might learn to write songs and to smg them 
In this picture the artist has imagined the great poet 

All sorts of tales have grown up about the 
illustrious Lesbian herself. Her friends, her 
lovers, her marriage, her husband and chil- 
dren, of these we know' almost nothing, but 
are told a great deal. The most famous of all 
the stories is the one that tells of the beau- 
tiful youth Phaon (fa'on), w'hom Sappho is 
said to have loved in vain. He spurned her, 
they say — though how' any youth could spurn 
so glamorous a singer of lovely and passionate 
songs it is hard to imagine. She could not 
bear his neglect, so she leaped to her death 
from the Leucadian (lu-ka'di-iln) R(xk, 
which hangs over the sea. This story is 
probably not true at all, but countless poets 
and lovers have believed and celebrated it. 

Even her poems we know only by broken 
fragments. Until 1898, indeed, we had only 
the bits quoted here and there by other 
writers, or inscribed on vases. In that >car 


singing to her pupils one of her own matchless songs. 
How the listeners hang upon those golden sounds, 
which they know they can never equal, try as they may I 

several more fragments were unearthed in 
the sands of Eg\pt Hut the\ are fragments 
still, and all together tlu re are less than two 
hundred of them Sappho is si]i)posed to 
have written many volumes songs of love 
and friendship, odis and marriage songs, 
drinking songs, ei)igiams, elegies, even ])U/- 
/les and riddles in verse. How tragic that 
the fragments which remain are so brief and 
fewd 

Yet ^Though few% they are roses ” Every 
poet who has learned to read them with 
understanding in their native Greek has 
despaired of recapturing their intensity and 
exquisite simplicity in any other language. 
Many have tried, but no one, so far, has 
really succeeded. The mystery of time and 
legend lies all around Sa])pho’s life, and the 
mystery of very great genius lies in he*^ 
singing. 


The MOST MAJESTIC of ALL DRAMATISTS 

That Title Must Belong to Aeschylus, First of the Supreme 
Trio of Greek Tragic Authors 

when Aeschylus (Ss'kt-lus) was grapes. He fell asleep, and while he slept, 
a boy — if we may believe the old Dionysus (di'6-ni'sus), god of wine and merri- 
story — he was sent into the vineyard ment, appeared to him in a dream and told 
to see that no one stole any of the ripening him to wTite a tragedy. He did so, and then 
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wrote another, and another, until he had 
written about ninety tragedies, and had be- 
come one of the two or three greatest dram- 
atists who ever lived. 

It was naturally Dionysus, rather than 
any of the other gods, about whom the young 
Greek dreamed. For this hai)])cned at his 
birthplace, 1‘deusis ^ 

(e-lu'sfs), near I 
A t li e n s , where 
ceremonies in 
honor of the god 
were held yearly. 

Anfl at this time, ^ 

not many years 

Aeschylus ^ 
liorn, Greek 

more like \\hat 
call ])ageants than 

Aeschylus him- iM.oto by Gramotorff 
self ha.s been call'vl artist shows us here the yc 
the “father of earlier plays. 


give them height and dignity. If the i)lay 
is a traged}^ — as all of Aeschylus' plays 
were — there will be an air of religious solem- 
nity about it. It will be almost as much 
like modern opera as it is like a play. 

The story will deal with some familiar 
legend, which all the thousands in the audi- 

cnce know by 
heart. Of the 
seven plays by 
Aeschylus which 
we now have en- 
tire, the most fa- 
mous 

Titan Prometheus 
k (l)r6-mcThus) and 

about Orestes 
^ )^^b|||^H|||||n| (o-rdsTez), son of 
^ great Aga- 

memnon (ag'a- 
mem'-non), who 

Greeks against 

Orestes is told in 

I three 

■i| ^ jl). Aeschylus also 

wrote 

about Prometheus, 
'“Tf 5 though we hav(‘ 

only the second, 
“* “Prometheus 
ithful Aeschvlus reading aloud Bound. ' Promc- 


iu-» nun- iM.oto by Gramstotff IW ^ w v, i, i . v. u o 

self has been call'vl artist shows us here the youthful Aeschylus reading aloud Bound. Prome- 

the “father of from one of his earlier plays. Little could he or his listener theus was the 

dream that people living in undiscovered lands and speaking r • i r 
Greek drama, as unknown tongues would still be reading those plays twenty-four iriend OI man, and 
well as the greatest centuries .fter his death! 


Greek dramatist, because he heljieil make 
these religious pageants so much more 
like real plays. But even so, we must not 
suppose that they were anything like the 
plays of Shakespeare or I’higcne O’Neill. 
Imagine yourself in a great outdoor theater, 
rather like a modern atlilctic stadium. There 
will be no curtain, no changing scenery, on 
the stage. There will be a chorus, of old 
men or maidens or peasants perhaps, who 
will chant and move rhythmically back and 
forth across the stage. The actors w'ill be 
masked, and will wear long llowing robes to 


stole fire from 
heaven t'' give it to mankind. For that act 
Zeus (/us), the father of the gods, chained 
him to a rock and set a vulture to prey upon 
his liver. But even then Prometheus would 
not give up and do as Zeus told him to do. In 
tlie third play, ^‘Prometheus Unbound," the 
great rebel was freed from his punishment. 
This story of Prometheus, wdth his splendid 
courage and defiance, has been a favorite 
ever since Aeschylus' day, and many modern 
poets have written about it. Shelley wrote 
his own “Prometheus Unbound" around this 
theme. 
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So interested were the Athenians in trag- 
edy that they used to have a contest each 
year, at the festival of Dionysus, in which 
each poet would enter a group of ^ , 

tragedies. Aeschylus presented ^ 
his first play when he was , 
twenty-five, and won the ^ 

first prize wdien he was 
forty. After that he 
must have competed 
at least every other 
\ear; he w’on the first 

prize thirteen times ' ' 

in all. There is a story ^ 

that when, in 468 b.c., 

the younger dramat- \ 

ist, Sophocles (s6f'6- 
klez), took first prize 
over his head , Aesclu*- 
lus left Athens in dis- \ " 

gust and went to live in " 

Syracuse. He certainly did 
leave for Sicily, where he 
spent the rest of his life at the 
'^ourt of a friendlv ruler. But he IMjuIu Au«l« iMo 




him. Jwen in translation we can feel their 
noble poetry, and those who can read them 
in Greek have an exj)crience of the sublime. 

These arc sad plays, for we alw'a} s 
know from the first that the 
heroes and heroines are 
doomed. They have done 
something for which the 
gods must punish 
. } §g them, though often 

0 lOftm they ha\x obeyed the 

r gods’ commands 

9 Orestes, for instance, 

P* must be punished for 

^ j killing his mother, al- 

though he 

^ inamled by A])ollo to 

r doit Aeschylus tells 

these unhappy stories 
\ simply and nobly, and 

wfKi^ \ makes us feel that his 

suffering heroes sj)eak for 
us, too, and for all mankind 
Aes(]i\lus died in 456 n l 
s..n i(om« Vccording to an old storv, he 


scems to have entered the Athe- This sculptured head of Aeschy- was sitting in the iield one da> 
nian contests after that, and it lus shows well the noble dignity eagle, ll\ing o\erhea(i. 

is not lil;ely that he grudged ^iTas^^^plays*. ** mistook his bald head for a 

Sophocles his prize so much stone and dropj>ed on it a tor- 

as that ancient literar\' gossip w’ould imply/ toise it was carrying. Ihe eagle wanted 

Though he went to liv'e in Syracuse during to crack the tortoise’s shell so as to get at 

his last years, no one could have been a the m(*at inside, and its error brought death 

better Athenian than Aeschylus. As if it to the di.imatist. Aeschslus left a great 


mistook his b.ild head for a 
stone and dropjxsl on it a tor- 


were not enough to make his city glorious 
by his splendid poetry, he moved in the 
midst of her public life too. lie came of a 
noble family, in which he took great pride. 
He was proud of his owm rcccjrd as a soldier. 
He fought at the great Battle of Marathon, 
when the Greeks saved Euroj>e from the 
Persians, and both he and his brother were 
counted among the heroes of that day. He 
fought at the Battle of Salami.^ ( ala-mTs), 
too, and told the story of it in a magnificent 
burst of patriotic poetry, ir his drama, “The 
Persians.” Indeed, when he came to die, 
the epitaph he wrote for himself said nothing 
at all about his plays, but mentioned only 
his “noble prowess.” 

Perhaps he was too modest to mention the 
plays. Yet it is for them that we remember 


name to his countrymen Ihcw held him in 
such honor that they passed special law\s to 
make it easier for his pla\ s to continue to be 
seen at the theater of Dionysus in Athens. 

Xow'adays we put Aeschvlus on the stage 
less often than any of the other great Greek 
dramatists. That is not because we have 
decided that the others are greater than he. 
It is rather because he was the earliest of 
them, and so his jilays arc even less like ours 
than are those of Euripides, for example. 
For you cannot be the “father of drama” 
without being an experimenter, a man who 
opens new paths along which others will 
travel farther. Meanwhile those who can 
read these plays in the Greek tell us that 
Aeschylus was a very great poet and a 
master builder of the tragic mood. 
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The MOST SERENE of GREAT AUTHORS 

Jn a Calm Majesty Like That of the Greek Temples and Statues, 
the Plays of Sophocles Have Stood Out for Ages 
as the Ideals of the Dramatist 


HERE was high excitement in Athens 
in the year 4O8 n.c., as the time for 
the festival Dionysus (dl'o-ni'sus) 
api)roa( hcd. 'lhi:» 
was al^/ays a 


lus), the great dramatist who usually w'on it, 
the generals gave it to a young man whose 
work had never before been shown. This 
, was Sophocles 
' 1 (sbf'6-klcz), who 



great holiday, cs- 
pecially for those 
who loved the 
theater; for at 
that time a test 
was held and 
prizes given for 
the Ihiest grou[) of 
new tra<n 
Hut this \ear 
there wa^ to be a 
special celebra- 
tion C'inion ( i'- 
mbii) and nine* 
other Athenian 
gcMierals were 
bringing back 
from the island of 
Samos (sl'nib'.) 
the remains of 
Theseus (lhe'sU'>), 
legendary founder 
of Athens; surely 
these sacred relics 
would keep league 
and disaster f ir 
from the city. To 
honor the bringers 
of good fortune, 
one of the city’s 
chief officials 
asked the generals 
to listen to all the 
plays that had 
been submitted in 
the contest, and to 
award the prize. 

Now instead of 
giving the prize to 



I’bulu by CiiaiuBlorii jjius 

Anti'^one was young and of noble blood; and she was about to 
marry the man she loved. Life must have seeped sweet to her. 
But a great duty lay upon her. The King had forbidden her to 
give burial rites to her brother, who had fallen fighting for the 
King*8 enemies; and since she tock her ordcre, not from any 
king, but from her conscience and her sisterly dovoUon— -the 
disobeyed. Then when the angry King decreed her death, she 
rrifit it with oroud courage. 


was to become as 
great and as high- 
ly honored as Acs- 
chylus himself. 

Sophocles had 
l:ccn born in the 
little village of 
Colonus (ko-lo'- 
nus), a mile or so 
to the north of 
Athens, probably 
in the \'car 495 
H.c. Whcnhew'as 
fifteen, he was 
chosen to lead the 
chorus that 
(lanced about the 
altar while the 
whole .\thcnian 
people rejoiced at 
the great victory 
they had just won 
over the Persians 
at Salamis (sal'a- 
mi.s). lhat was 
only a beginning 
for Sophocles — all 
his life he was 
wdniiing honors. 
.Vftcr his first vic- 
tory in the- dra- 
matic contests, he 
kept on winning 
more. He sent 
plays to the con- 
tests for forty 
years, and it is 
said that more 
than half the time 
he won first place 
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anci the rest of the time he won second. Be- 
sides all this, he held many offices and served 
often as a foreign ambassador. At fifty-five 
he became a general and heli>ed to fight a war. 

Even Aristophanes (iir'Is-t 5 f'a-ncz), the 
sharp-tongiied writer of comedies, admitted 
that Sophocles was a likable person. Sopho- 
cles is said to have been a pleasant companion 
and to have loved society. But we really 
know very little about what sort of man he 
was or exactly what he did. We arc almost 
sure that in his old age he went home to his 
native village, and that he died in 406 b.c. 
We know certainly that he was loved and 
honored by his countrymen. 

And well he might be! For he was one of 
the greatest poets and dramatists of all the 
world. He lived in what many call the 
greatest age in history, the Age of Pericles 
(p^r'I-klez) in Athens, and he was one of the 
greatest men even of that golden time. 
Some will have it that he was greater than 
Aeschylus (^s'ki-lus) himself, who had 
brought the Greek drama to i)erfection. 
Even to-day, more than two thousand years 
after they were written, it is an inspiring 
experience to read his plays, and two of them 
— '‘Antigone’' (an-tig'6-nc) and ‘'King Oedi- 
pus” (^d'j-pus) — have been acted on the 
stage within the past few years. 

In the story of Aeschylus Ave have told a 
little of what the old Greek tragedies were 
like. Aeschylus had made them real plays 
instead of merely religious pageants; Sopho- 
cles made them even more dramatic. It was 
probably he who decided that there might 
be three actors on the stage at once instead 
of only two, as had been the rule before. 
That made the scenes more lifelike. He let 
the main characters do more of the talking, 
too, and gave fewer words to the chorus. 


And he made these main cliaracters seem so 
real and so important that his audiences sat 
spellbound watching their tragic stories. 

For, like the plays of Aeschylus, those of 
Sophocles that have come down to us are 
tragic plays. His heroes and heroines are 
nobler than those of Aeschv lus. They suffer 
just as bitterly, but we feel somehow that in 
the end the gods at least are pleased with 
them. Antigone, the noble girl who dies for 
the Siike of her duty to her dead brother, 
has been called the most faultless of the 
heroes and heroines of tragedy. Sophocles 
always leaves us feeling that, no matter how 
weak or bad men and w^^meii may be, there 
is still a certain grandeur about the human 
race after all. 

Of all the hundred or so ])lays whi( h 
Sophocles must have written, we have only 
seven no\^^ These were j)rol)ably saved be- 
cause they were studied in the schools. One 
of them is about “Electra,” daughter of 
Agamemnon (ag'a-mem'non) and sister of 
Orestes (o-res'tez); and one is about “Aja\,” 
hero of the Trojan War. 'Fwo tell the story 
of Oedipus (ed'I-j)us), the unfort iinati* king 
of Thebes— the first is "King ()(‘dipus,” often 
called "Oedipus Rex” or "(Tedipus Tyran- 
nus,” ami the other is "Oedipus at Colonus,” 
Sophocles’ native place. Then there is th(* 
"Antigone,” of whic h we have spoken, "I'he 
Trachinian (tra-kln'l-an) Women,” and 
"Philoctetes (fll'ok-te'te/). 

That is all. But it is enough to let us see 
that the ancients were not wTong in giving 
the poet who wTote these plays so high a 
place. The finest thing ever said about 
Sophocles was that he "saw life steadily and 
saw it whole.” Not one man in a million is 
really capable of doing that, and not one in 
a generation can write down what he has seen. 


**The TRAGIC SMILE of WISE EURIPIDES” 

Despite All the Changes in the Fashions of the Drama since His 
Day, the Plays of This Ancient Master Can Still Hold 
an Audience Spellbound 


D URIPIDES was bom on the island of 
Salamis in 480 b.c., on the very day, 
it is said, of the great Battle of Sal- 
amis (sal'a-mis), v/hich turned back the hosts 


of the Persians from the conquest of Greece. 
Perhaps if the Persians had won that battle, 
Euripides (fl-rlp'I-dcz) might not have had a 
chance to become one of the three greatest 
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clramalists of Greece; certainly his genius 
was one of the things' which made Greece 
worth saving frorti the Persians. 

We know very little about the lives of 
many of the old Greeks. But we can guess 
that Euri])ides’ family must have had a good 
(leal of money, for the hoy was educated 
under the best 
teachers in 
Athens, in- 
cluding the 
learned Anax- 
agoras (an'dk- 
sig'o-ras) , 
w h o had 
taught the 
ruler Pericles 
(j)^*r'I-kle/) 
himself. And 
K u r i p i d e s 
o w n e d a I ’ - 
]>rary filled 
with rare and 
precious ixioks 

a thing that 
not many peo- 
ple could af- 
ford in those 
days. 

Vet from all 
accounts the 
great poet 
does not seem 
to have had a 
very happy 
life. It is said 
that he was 
twice unha])- 
jdly married 
He was a 
quiet, bookish 
sort of tjerson, and did not care to take part 
in politics or go much into society; and, 
since the Athenians of his day were high.^ 
interested in politics and social life in 
general, they must have thought him queer 
— and doubtless told him so. Worst of 
all, he was trying to do something new 
in his plays, and the Athenians wxre a 
little shocked and not quite sure how well 
they liked it. The great Sophocles (s5f'- 
6-kl6z) was still the idol of the theater, 



Pbulu li^ (iruiiintiirlT liruN 

Electra has never ceased to fascinate the poets. Not only Sophocles and 
Euripides, but many modem wnters, too, have told her story. She was 
the sister of Orestes whose duty it was to kill his mother to avenge his 
father's murder; and she drove him on to the temble deed. She was 
not calmly noble like Antigone, but strong and fierce, with a terrible 
and driving resolution. 


and in all the fifty years during which 
Euripides sent plays to the yearly contests 
in drama, he cuulci win first prize only five 
times, the first when he was nearly forty 
years old. As you will remember, if you 
have read the story of the comic writer 
Aristophanes (ar'fs-tof'a-ne/), Euripides did 

not please that 
sharp-tongued 
gentleman at 
all. and doubt- 
less the unfor- 
tunate poet 
had to listen 
to many jokes 
at his expense 
in the come- 
dies at the 
great theater 
where he 
showed his 
owm tragedies 
also. 

In spite of 
all this, the 
Athenians cer- 
tainly knew 
that Euripides 
was a genius. 
It w*as not un- 
til he was sev'- 
enty-threc 
that he left 
Athens to li\c 
at the court of 
King Archcla- 
us (ar'ke-la'- 
us) of Mace- 
don. lie W'as 
there only two 
years, for in 
406 n.c. he died. At once his cemntrymen 
forgot tall their gossip and criticism, ajid de- 
manded the body of the dead poet that they 
might do it fitting honor. But King Arche- 
laus would not give it up, wishing himself to 
honor Euripides with a magnificent funeral 
and a splendid monument. So the Athenians 
had to content themselves with only putting 
up a monument to him. The aged Sophocles, 
his rival and his friend, told all the actors to 
go into mourning in honor of the great man. 
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ARISTOPHANES 


The WITTIEST of PLAYWRIGHTS 

Surely No Other Man, in All These Twenty-three Centuries, Has 
Done Quite So Much to Make People Laugh as Aristophanes 
Contrived to Do in Athens 


0 N ANCIICNT Athens there were no 
daily newspapers with erlitorials and 
“columns” and cartoons. When a 
man wanted to make fun of a rival or criti- 
cize the government, one of the best ways 
to do it was to write a comedy. He could 
mention as many names as he chose in his 
comedy and nr) one would try to stop him; 
and if he was a 
clever writer, all 
Athens would 
come to the the- 
atiT to hear what 
he had to say. 

'The clc.cK-^J 
of all the Clreek 
comedy WTiters 
- ])erhaps the 
greatest comic 
writer who ever 
lived ' w'as Aris- 
tophanes (ar'Is- 
tol'a-nez), w'ho lived to- 
ward the clos<.‘ of the golden 
age of Athens, from about 
44<S to about 385 n.c. lie- 
sifles being a great writer of 
comedy, he was a great poet 
too. It is because he was 
both at once that his plays, 
like Shakespeare’s, are still 
read and w’atched with de 
light. In 10,^0, for instance, 



riioto by An lrr»nu. H«> .. 

In this bust of Aristophanes we seem almost 
to sec, hovering about the lips, the amused 

smile with which the great comic writer must . /* v , x 

hi>. plav of “Lvsislrata” (ll- have looked out upon the foolish doings of Luripides (u-rip I-dez\ 

fellow men. greatest of the 


Whether it was the w'ar wath Sparta that 
he did not like, or the new ideas of education, 
or the ruling i>oliticians, or the notions of the 
philosojdiers, or the art of the writers of 
trag(*dy, Aristophanes was not in the least 
afraid to say w^hat he thought. His very 
first pkiy, “The Banqueters,” made fun ot 
the education he had himself just received; 

it was wTitten 
when he w'as still 
too young to en- 
ter the yearly 
contest in jday- 
writing, and he 
won the prize by 
sending in his 
play under the 
name of a frien<l. 
We do not have 
this play, but we 
do have eleven 
out of the forty 
he wrote — quite 
to show us that 
Aristophanes feared noth- 
ing and nobody. In “The 
Knights,” for instance, he 
attacks the politicians of 
his day. In “The Clouds" 
he does not spare even the 
great philosopher, Socra- 
tes (sok'ra-tez). In “The 
Frogs” he makes fun of 


or fifty 
enough 


sT.=;'trd-ta) was acted for 
months in Xew' York before j)acked and en- 
thusiastic houses. After more than tw(' 
thousand years! 

This jiarticiilar play, named after its 
spirited heroine, is a rollicking satire which 
j>okcs fun at the foolishn(‘ss of men and 
women, and parti:ularly at the warlike spirit 
of the Athenians, who insisted on keeping 
up the war with Sparta. It is not the only 
one of Aristophanes’ plays to plead for peace. 


waiters of tragedy. There is no doubt* at all 
that Arisloidiancs hatl a very sharp tongue! 
Someone has called him the “gadlly of an- 
cient Greece” because of his sharp sting. 

Aristophanes seems to have been a natu- 
nilly conservative j>crson, that is, he loved 
the “good old ways” and did not like to sec 
things changing about him. That is probably 
why he did not like Euripides— 'for the plays 
of Euripides, as you may find out in our 






' lolo \>i Ctracantorfl Bros 


Of count not ill the people we cell “Athenians" ic- 
tuilly lived within the walls of the city of Athens; 
many lived on the farms and in the villages scattered 

Story of his life, were difTereiit from earlier 
j)ldys. lhat is why he attacked Sixrates, 
too; he thought Socrates was j^ersuading the 
young men to give up the old way of life 
and the old worship of the gwls. But no 
matter what he turned hi^ sharp tongue 
against, the result was line corned v. From 
his plays we may learn what men were talk- 
ing about in the streets of Athens in his day. 

Naturally, not all this comedy sc*ems as 
laughable now" as it must have been wht n it 
w"as written. We lose the point of many of 
the jokes because they are about things and 
[)eople long since forgotten. But sometimes 
the humor is still fresh and amusing, as in 
L\sistrata. Often we are delighted by 
the fantastic stories. In “The Birds/’ for 
example, a bird city is built in mid-air to 
cut oflF the gods in heaven from men on 
earth. In “The Frogs” the frogs themselves 
croak in j^erfect meter. The Vale “yell” 
comes from the croaking of the frogs in 


over Attice. In this picture the artist has imagined 
Aristophanes amusing some of the country folk by 
reading to them one of his poems. 

Aristophanes. And then there is always the 
poetry, hor Aristophanes IkuI a wav, just 
as Shakcsficarc had, of dropfiing the lo^elie^t 
of Songs and [)oetic sj)eech('s into the niiflsL 
of his comedy. 

So in one breath he can be versifying the 
croaking frogs 

“Brekeke-kesh, ki^.ish, koaNh ' 

The customary croak and cry 
Of the creatures 
At the theaters. 

In their yearly revelrv. 

Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash’" 

And in the next breath he can write a mag- 
nificent hymn to Dionysus 

“Raise the fiery torches high! 

Bacchus is ajipmaching nigh. 

All the plain is blazing bright, 

Flushed and overllow-n with light . . 

And all is imncluated with stinging jests 
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I ht to li> lCu«tliKltft 

This is Aesop, ugly of form but most nimble of wit, 
being ushered into the house of Xanthus, a philosopher 
of Samos. The story goes that one night Xanthus, 
excited by wine, boasted that he would drink the 
ocean dry. When he remembered his wager next 


day, he called on Aesop to think of some way out of 
his fix. Aesop told him to say he had never promised 
to drink up the nvers that flow into the sea, and that 
if his opponents would stop up all the rivers he would 
go ahead with his bargain I 


The MAN WHO HEARD ANIMALS TALK 

The Wit and Wisdom That Old Aesop Learned from His Four- 
footed Friends He Turned into Some of the World* s 
Most Famous and Pointed Tales 


I.SIST'RATUS, tlic great ruler <»f an- 
cient Athens, so the siorv runs, was 
very much worried, d he jx'ople were 
tired of him and were clamoring for a king, 
and nothing he could do or siy seemed to 
quiet them. Then he thought t)f AeM)p 
(e'sop), the marvelous ston -teller, w^ho hap- 
pened to be visiting tit his court. And \esop 
saved him. 

.\csop dill it by telling the people a .store 
He could tell the Ix'st stories, of their kind, 
that any man ha.s ever lohl. He told the 
pei^jile in Athens a little tale about a certain 
tribe of frogs who kept crying out to Zeus 
to send them a king; and when Zeus was 
tired out with their cries he sent them a king 
in the shape c^f a stork who proceeded to 
gobble them all up. The people in Athens 


saw the point, and began to think they were 
all a little too much like the frogs; .so Pisis. 
tratus (pi-sih'tra-tus) kept on ruling. 

We do not know' whether this story is true 
or not. It is just one of the things that oug/iC 
to lx* true. For that matter, w’e know hardly 
anything about this Aesop except the 
‘^Fables" that bear his name, though that is 
quite enough to know about any* man. 
S>arly all wc can find out about him is 
merely legend, and sometimes the legends 
are so thin that some people even doubt 
whether there ever w'as any real Aesop. 
What we are going to tell is the story about 
him as it has come dewn to us. 

rhe story is that he w'as born late in the 
seventh century b.c. and died about 550. 
He was not born free, but a slave; though 
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his master set him free i i rcv/arcl (or his 
talents, making it possible for him to travel 
far and wide, and take a hand in matters of 
state in several countries. Where lie was 
born we are not sure. After he was dead he 
was so famous that six Greek cities claimed 
to be his birthrilace. 

It seems likeliest that ' 
he was born in Samos f 
(sa'm6s). We know 
almost nothing about 
the kind of man he 
was, except as we may 
imagine it in reading 
his fables; but anyone 
who reads the fables 
feels at once that he 
knows all about the 
man. There is one 
story that he was very 
ugly, and even de- 
formed — so ugly that 
people did not vvant to 
look at him, until he 
started talking! Yet 
^ ere is another story 
that he was handsome. 

And there is many a 
tale to the effect that 
he had a marvelous 
power over people 
w'hen he began telling 
them his stories- -even 
to making them stop i 

their quarrels and 1 

wars, as w’ell as their i 

clamors for a king to 
rule them. 

He is said to have Of course Aesop may not 1 


v/..-, so angry at the greed of the Delphians 
as to refuse to give them the money, where- 
upon they killed him. Another story tells 
us that he enraged them merely by his bit- 
ing remarks about their ways, and still an- 
other has it that he stole a silver cup from 
their temple. At any 
T rate we are told that 
3 he enraged them and 
^ that they made an end 
I of him. 

j That is practically 
^ all the story that has 
1 come down to us about 
, Aesop. Much of it, 
and possibly every bit 
‘ of it, is simply imagi- 
nary. Hut the one 
thing we know about 
him is far more im- 
[)ortant than any of 
these stories It is 
that he left us by all 
odds the gieatest col- 
lection ol fables which 
the world h<is e\er 
seen. 

A fablc^ is a short 
tale in whieh tht‘ ani- 
mals act and talk like 
human beings It 
must be alwa\s wiltv, 
and i( must cdw.ns 
point a moral I or 
each aninicd is just like 
s(;me kiml of man we 
know', and the wisdom 


rule them. or the follv of the hu- 

He is said to have Of course Aesop may not have looked at all as he is man race is shown bv 
♦ showD ifl thls fEmous pictufo by thc Spsnish psinteF ,i j T 

traveled in m^ny Velasquez. But no matter what his features may ac- the action^ and words 

lands, making friend- tuaUy have been, he surely possessed the rugged but of the beasts. 'fhe 

-u,* kindly intelligence that lights the face above. .... 

snips among the wise lion is always strong 

men and the rulers and settling difficult af- and brave, but sometimes he is rescued 

fairs of state by telling his wise and witty from death by the little mouse, who is so 

tales. Above aU he is said to have won the weak and timid. The fox is sly and cun- 

favor of Croesus (kre'sus), the rich king of ning, but he is ahvays getting into trouble. 

Lydia so rich that we still call any million- The tortoise is very, very slow, but he 

aire a “Croesus.” And Croesus is said to have beats the hare in a race because the hare 

sent him to Delphi on an important mission is so siu*e he can win that he does not even 

and with a large sum of money for the Del- try till it is a moment too late. And so 

phians. At Delphi, we are told, Aesop on with many another animal in many an- 

met his death. One story has it that he other situation. But you know Aesop*s 
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stories iil)oul iili the anim.ils. Hut if you 
feel tliat you would like to read them over 
once again you *will find them retold on 
other pages of these volumes. 'I'here are no 
other faldes in the world to match them — 
though they have come down to us from 
twenty-five hundrecJ years ago. 

Aesop did not invent the fable, for there 
had been fables before liis day. lie merely 
told by far the best ones. Probably he never 
wrote them down; that was left for his ad- 
mirers to do after his death. Almost cer- 
tainly h(‘ did not make uj) all the fables that 
go under his name; he took some fables that 
had bei“n told before and simjily tohl them 
better. Alm(jst certainly, too, some of the 


fables credited to him were made up after 
his day; for as always happens in such cases, 
all the good fables soon began to cluster 
around the name of Aesop because the name 
of Aesop was by far the best name in the 
wdiole realm of fable. When a man in our 
day has a droll story to tell he often says it 
is one of Mark Twain's stories, just because 
Mark 'I'wain’s stories are about the drollest 
we have. In the same way a man in ancient 
times who had a good fable said it was one 
of .Aesop’s — the fable would sound all the 
better with that name behind it. And so it 
wa^. that through the centuries our “Aesop” 
was made uj), with all its wit and wisdom, 
and all its delight. 


The MOST FAMOUS “LIVES” in the WORLD 

Loving the Greeks Better than the Romans, Plutarch Wrote a Set 
of PoraV.el Lives cf Creek and Roman Heroes, and So Left 
Us the Best-known Biographies in History 


Ll 'rAIU'lI is remembered, not for 
his own de<vK, but lor llie deeds of 
olluT peojile about whom he 
w toti‘ Im'T who has not lie.ird of “Plutarch's 
Lives’’.^ d his book is mrIi a delightful store- 
liou of tales about the great mim of Circcce 
and Rome, and has so much important in- 
formation in it, that we should all be much 
the poorer if J’lutarch had iK'ver written it. 

J’lulari-h (ploT/tark) was a (Ireek, born at 
('haerv)nea (kerWne^’i) about .\() \.p. We 
dn not know much about his youth, but he 
seems to liave studied under tutors et home, 
'riien lu‘ went to the leiirnetl city of .\thens 
to studv |)hiloso])hy. He went on his travels 
next, visiting, among other ]daces, the an- 
cient land of Tgy]>t. linally he settled in 
Rome, where, it is sahl, lie became the 
teacher of the future emperor Hadrian, He 
certainh' lectured on Greek philosophy, and 
also spent long days poring over books and 
documents in the great libraries. He knew 
the life and learning of both Greece and 
Rome, and was steering it all u\^ for the time 
when he w'ould wTite his “Lives.” 

Hut though he lived for many years in 
Rome, Plutarch did not forget that Greece 
was his home and the Greeks his f>eople. 


He must have been a charming as well as a 
learned man, for he made many friends 
among the Romans, including the emperors 
Trajan and Hadrian. And we may be sure 
he never missed a chance to put in a gocxl 
word for Greece; it is siiid that the Roman 
rule there was much milder because of him. 
He often hi Iped his countrymen at Rome, 
too, getting riem ap[)ointed to office, advis- 
ing them in their business. Finally he re- 
turned to his native city, where he served as 
magistrate and as high priest of Apollo. It 
was in Chaeronca that in 120 a . d . he died. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Famous Men 

It is sup]iosed that the famous “Lives'’ 
were written during these last years in his 
native town. In the full title of the book 
they are called “Parallel Lives.” Plutarch 
called his lives “]/araller’ because he wrote 
them ill p.iirs: a famous Greek and a famous 
Roman together, both remembered for the 
same sort of thing. For instance, he pairs 
Theseus (the'sus\ the legendary founder of 
Athens, with Romulus (rom'u-lils), legendary 
founder of Rome; he balances the great Greek 
conqueror Alexander with tlie Roman gen- 
eral> Julius Caesar; he compares the Greek 
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One of Plutarch’s heroes was Themistocles, the 
lively and clever Athenian who helped win the victory 
of ^amis, which the Greeks are celebrating here. 
This mighty victory was the end of the invading 
Persians. It has often been sung by poets. Among 
others, the foUowmg lines upon it are famous: 


**A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-bom Salamis; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below. 

And men in nations, — all were his I 
He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set, where were they?” 


orator Demosthenes (de-mos'the-nez) with 
the Roman orator Cicero, and the Greek 
statesman Pericles (per'I-klCz) with the Ro- 
man statesman Fabius (fa'bl-iis). 

But for all his knowledge of both Greece 
and Rome, he could not help favoring the 
Greeks a little, or at least the Spartans, 
whom he intensely admired. Now the 
Spartans were great soldiers and rulers, and 
it sometimes seems to us that Plutarch’s 
admiration for them makes him rather un- 
fair to artists and writers and other unwar- 
like people Besides, the very fact that he 
was so fond of pointing a moral makes his- 
torians hesitate a little to accept all his 
statements. 

Yet for all that, the ‘Tives’’ are on the 
whole good history. And that they are ex- 
cellent reading there is no manner of doubt. 
They, are so full of lively stories that people 
never tire of quoting them. And Plutarch 
was a genius at making us feel like old friends 
of the men he is describing. It is a marvel- 
ous thing to become friends with the great 
dead, and many people from Plutarch’s day 
to our own have found it so Montaigne, 
the essayist, read Plutarch almost every day; 
Shakespeare took some of his plots from him; 


Napoleon carried a copy of the “Lives’ on 
his campaigns. 

This one book is so famous that we arc 
likclv to forget that Plutarch wrote other 
things too. Ills other writingj^s are, .is a 
matter of fact, manv The> ari‘ usuall> .ill 
groupied together under the general title of 
‘‘Moral Works”- for m them Plutarih 
preaches to his heart’s content lie sUs 
down his opinions on all sorts of things 
“Advice to the Married,” “ 1 he Lducation 
of Children,” “How a Hatterer M.i> be 
Distinguished from a Friend ” Sometimes 
the essa}s are quite amusing, he discusses 
“Whether Water or Land Animals Are the 
Cleverer” and “Whether Water or Fire Is 
the More Useful to Man,” and proves that 
sometimes animals are better than men b} a 
dialogue in which a pig wins the argument 
against an enchantress and a philosopher 
One thing which delights scholars in these 
essays is Plutarch’s trick of quoting from 
Greek j^oets whose works have been lost 
except for the little that Plutarch thus saves 
for us. 

But it is, after all, the “Lives” which we 
all read, and for which we all owe a vote of 
thanks to Plutarch. 
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Summary 

The great writers of the Au- 
gustan period gave us immortal 
fxietry, but the writers of the 
later empire paid little attention 
to the beauty of poetry because 
they felt that they had to ex- 
plain and remedy the evils of the 
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Statement 

times in which they lived. After 
the Middle Ages writers in IWily 
turned to the Tat in poets for 
their inspiration, and once more 
wrote great poetry. In doing st) 
they intluenced the writers of 
other countries. 
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CICERO 



Sometimes we are tempted to make jokes about ora- 
tors, saying that anybody can talk but that what we 
need is somebody to do something. Yet there have 
been times when nothing but the power of words could 
save us from disaster. Such a time came to Rome in 
the latter days of the republic, when only the marvelous 
eloquence of Cicero saved the city from sack and 
massacre at the hands of Catiline and his underworld 



followers. For so monstrous was the scheme, and so 
many nowerful people were concerned in it, that honest 
citizens did not know what to believe or where to 
turn — until Cicero pointed his accusing finger at Cata- 
line. In this picture the senators have turned from 
the traitor in disgust, and he sits alone, cowering with 
shame and fear. His faltering words of reply will be 
angrily shouted down, and he will flee in terror. 


The GOLDEN ORATOR of ROME 

Cicero Fought the Mighty Caesar, and Was Put to Death 
by Caesar’s Best Friend 


B F .all the men who lived in the world 
before Christ was born, which one 
do you suppose it is that we know 
the most about? A great king like David? 
A great conqueror like .Alexander? A great 
general like Julius Caesar? None of these. 
To be sure, it was a man who fought for 
his country, though he used no wea[)ons of 
steel or bronze. He waged all his battles 
with his golden tongue. The name of this 
great orator was Marcus Tullius Cicero 
(s!s'er-o), and the land he loved was Rortie. 

One of the first battles Cicero had to win 
was the right to be a statesman. This was 
usually reserved for men of the upper, or 
senatorial, class. Cicero had been bom 
fio6 B.c.) into the middle, or knightly, class. 
Men who had been born senators did all 
they could to keep men like him from being 
elected to office. But Cicero planned care- 
fully. He learned to be a superb orator, 


and he made a great many fruaid^, who 
saw to it that he was clect('d whenever hi‘ 
ran for oITji e. 

At the earliest age jiermitted by law 
Cicero held each of the oflices and finally 
became consul in 6^^ ii.(\ At this time a des- 
{)crate man named Catiline (kat'l-lln) was 
planning to overthrow the state and make 
himself the ruler. Now was the time for 
Cicero to sliow he was not afraid to attack 
a wicked man, liowever jiowerful. He ex- 
posed Catiline’s jilans to the .senate .and the 
j)eoi)le, and had a number of the consinrators 
put to death. 

The senators as a class were no longer 
jealous of Cicero. He was hailed as the 
Father of his Country. And indeed it was 
the good of his country' that inspired his 
actions during his year of consulshij) and 
for all the rest of his life. But politics is a 
dangerous game, and it was to bring Cicero 
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much sorrow. When he o])posc(l ihe ani- 
hitions of Julius ('acslir, one of Caesar’s 
tricky henchmen* got a law [)assc(l which 
sent Cicero into exile. Cicero’s friends 
soon had the law re])caled, but not be- 
fore he had suffered a great de.al 
from the ingratitude of tlie state 
he was always tr}ing to hc‘l|). 
falter (’icero attacked Mark 
Antony as iin enemy (A the state. 

And in liis hour of triumiih An- 
tony had Ci( (TO [)ut to death. 

C'icero welcomed death. 

By this time (4^ he 

was an old man and was un- 
happy to think ( f his be- 
loved stat(* in tlu* hands of 
men whom he considertvl 
rullians, Ife also had his 
[)ersonal griefs, lie had had 
to put away his wafe dVrentia 
b(‘( ause of ner Cvtiavagance 
and di^hoiK'sty. IJi^ son Marcus had growm 
up re( kless and dissipated. His daughter 
I'ullia, the one ]>erson whom he loved most, 
had di(‘(l and left him without human com- 
fort. 

Cdcero had tried to find relief from his 
sorrows by writing. Ih* published his ora- 
tions in order that j>eople who had not 
heard him speak might kntnv what he said. 
He also wrote e--says in ])hilosophy and other 


fields in order to tell the Romans many of 
the best things he had learned from the 
great Greek thinkers. Ilis letters, too, were 
so charming that his friends could 
not bear to destroy them; and we 
still have many of them 
now. He wrote two beauti- 
ful little treatises on 
‘Triendship” and on *‘01d 
Age.” In all of these writ- 
ings he told so much about 
himself that he has been 
accused of being very vain. 
But that is ])robabIy to 
judge him by our own ideas 
rather than by those of his 
day. Furthermore, the 
amount that Cicero wrote 
He himself 
said that he wrote more than 
many peojile read during 
their wh(,l(‘ lives. Ever since 
his lime other ])eoj)le have been w'riling 
about him. He wais one (d ihc three or four 
great orators of all time, and for many a 
century hi.s w’ork was the main model for 
])rosc style, not only in his own tongue, but 
in every language of the Western w^orld. 
Millions of schoolboys have spouted his 
orations, and thousands of great s])eakers 
have done their best to talk like him, and 
to-dav wc his fine Latin style. 



riiolo by Ari«l' Rome 

This is a bust of the golden-tonrued . 

Cicero, whose words and ideas have IS astonishing, 
rung down the centuries ever since the 
last days of the Roman republic. To 
not many men is it given to speak to an 
audience lasting over so many ages. 


The GREATEST POET of the GREATEST EMPIRE 

The Story of Virgil, the Farmer Boy, Who Became a Friend of 
Caesar and Made His Native Land Glorious in Poetry 


HERIC is a farm wliich lias been fa- 
mous in literature for more llian tw’o 
thousand \vars. It was a beautiful 
place among gcmtly sloping hills and near a 
stream which wound its way along betwocp 
j)lcasiint green lianks. Here the Ivoman 
])oet Virgil (vur'jil) was born in 70 n.c\, 
and here he lived as a young boy. 'fhe 
parents, humble people yet grateful for their 
son’s talent, had sent him away during his 
youth to study w^hat bright young boys of 
his day studied — rhetoric, or how to use 
his language, and jihilosophy, or how to 


reason. But ^.']^cn young Virgil had finished 
his education, lie w’as glad to leave the city 
life behind him and to return to his farm. 
Here he wrote jxiems about shepherd folk 
and about llic jo;, cjf country life. 

Into this hapjiiness dirastcr one day came. 
A Roman soldier appeared, declaring that 
the great Caesar hacl given him the farm as 
a reward for bravery in battle. \’irgil’s 
protests, and his father’s, were of no use. 
He was forced to leave his home. But he 
still thought of it as his, and he planned to 
gel it back. Encouraged by his friends, he 
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There is a noble passage in the sixth book of the Aeneid 
in which Virgil praises the virtues of MarceUus, nephew 
and ad^ted son of Augustus, dead in the glory of his 
outh. They say that when Octavia, Marcellus* mother, 
eard the poet read these lines, she fell fainting into 


her brother’s arms In this picture the artist has cele- 
brated that pathetic moment Virgil, crowned with 
laurel, pauses astomshed in his reading, Lma, the 
empress, looks on in pity, and Augustus raises his hand 
to bid the poet see the power of his immortal words 


made a journey up to Rome to appeal to 
Caesar himself There must have been a 
contest between Virgil and the soldier, but 
Caesar finally decided that the farm must 
go back to Virgil. 

We who ha\e never been turned out of 
our homes can hardly understand how glad 
Virgil was to get back. But his hardships 
had brought him better fortune than at 
first appeared. For one thing, he had come 
to know the great Augustus Caesar, who 
never forgot him. But he had also made a 
friend who did more for him than even 
Caesar. This was Maecenas (mc-se'n^s) 
He encouraged Virgil to write and gave him 
large sums of money because he liked his 
poems. This is what we call being a poet’s 
patron. And Maecenas was such a famous 
patron that to this very day, instead of 
saying that some rich man is a great friend 
of poets and artists, we may simply call 
him a “Maecenas.’’ 

Virgil spent the rest of his life in the peace 
and quiet that he loved, though he traveled 
a good deal, in Italy and Greece. For seven 


>ears he was busy writing a poem called the 
“Georgies ” Here he gives complete direc- 
tions for farming and makes beautiful poetr\ 
'out of the country life, as only a man who 
was both a jioet and a farmer could have 
done This poem was dedicated to Mae 
cenas, and Virgil and Maecenas had the 
pleasure of reading it to Vugustus Caesar 
when he returned to Italy after conquering 
all his enemies. 

At the suggestion of Augustus, Virgil now 
began a long poem on the greatness of the 
Roman empire. He decided to call the 
poem the “Aeneid” (t-ne'Id). The name 
came from that of Aeneas (e-ne'ris), the 
Trojan hero who, according to the story, 
had come over to found a nation in Italy 
after the fall of Troy 

Virgil was not a fast worker. He wrote 
only a few lines a day, but those few lines 
were exquisitely done. He spent eleven 
years w'orking in this way on his great poem 
His friends spread reports that a great work 
was coming to light. Augustus Caesar wrote 
to ask for a sight of the poem, or of at least 
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some part of it. It must have been a daring it. Perhaps he was afraid that Varius and 

deed to refuse an emperor, but for three Tucca might be tempted to save it. 
years that was exactly what Virgil did — Varius and Tucca loved and res[>cctcd 


because he could not bear to show 
his work before he had finished 
polishing it and was sure that 
it was perfect. 

Finally Virgil set out to 
travel in Greece and 
Asia, hoping to finish 
his ‘^Aeneid’’ there. 

Before leaving home, 
he made his will. lie 
had become a rich man, 
for he had not wasted ' 
the gifts from Maecenas ' 

and from the other peo- 
})le who liked his , 
poetry. Some of his \ 

money he willed to his half V 
1)1 other, some to Caesar, 
some to Miecwias and the 
rest to his two friends Varius 
and Tucca. Varius and Tucca 
vvere also to get .something more 
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Virgil, but they thought the truest 
friendship would be to let the 
the world have the ^^Acneid’^ 
just as it was. The great 
Caesar fully agreed with 
them. So they pub- 
» lished the ^^Aeneid,’’ 
I taking great care not to 
S add a single word to 
what Virgil had given 
>1 them. The world has 
v» praised them for being 
% better friends to Virgil 
f than he wanted them 
to be. 

^ For the “Aeneid’’ 
• * ■ 

immediately placed Virgil 
at the head of Roman litera- 
ture. The Romans boasted 
that their j)oet had WTitten a 
greater poem for Rome than 
blind Homer in his ‘Tliad’’ (IFI- 


important than money. 'Jdiey In this painting of Virgil the id) had made for Greece. All 

were to have all of Virgil’s writ’- SJlng Xch through the ages people have 

ings on the understanding that flamed in him as he admired and loved the work. A 

they would not jiuhlish aii} - ttrAinetd.*** Vah*“S8 flasLng thousand and more years later 

thing that the poet had not al- «yes. ’>* Dante (dan'ta) made Virgil his 

ready given to the world. Virgil guide in his owm great poem, 

was especially eager for them to burn the ^‘The Divine Cornedv.'* And nearly another 


ready given to the world. V’irgil 

was especially eager for them to burn the 

“Aeneid” if he should die on his journey. 

Augustus Caesar was in Greece at Ibis 
time, and he advised the poet to return to 
Rome. On the voyage Virgil grew' very 
ill, ])ut he w'as so eager to get home that he 
refused to stoj) for rest. He lived only a 
few days after landing in Italy, dying in 
the year 19 11. r. During his last hours he 
ke])t asking for his ‘‘Aencid” becau.se he 
felt it was not perfect and desired to <lestroy 


thousand years later our world still reads and 
studies the “Aeneid.’’ In 1930 there were cel- 
ebrations all over the world of the Uvo-thou- 
sandth anniversary of Virgil's birthday. 
His “Acneid” is one of the three or four 
greatest poems ever w’ritten. When you 
come to read it, do your best to forget that 
it is a pu/zle for schoolboys, and learn how' 
to sing out its noble lines: 

“Arnid virumiiuc cano, Trojac qui primus .ib oris . . .** 


The PERFECT POET WAS a SLAVE’S SON 

No Other Poems in the World Are Quite So Exquisite 
as Those of Horace 

0 HAT little boy? Oh, his name is he isn’t a senator's son or even a knight’s son. 
Horace. He’s one of the brightest Why, his father actually used to be a slave! 
boys Master Orbilius has in the But the old man saved up his money in the 
school. And the strange thing is, you know, country and brought his son here to Rome 
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I hulu b> Ljxc nh jr? M iMurn 


It 18 very pleasant to remember the fneidships of himself a talented writer of verse Virr il willed his 

poets and other great men of history. And the time of poems to Varius and another friend Horace and Vir^il 

1 ugustus m Rome was a Golden Age for literary fnend- were close friends all their lives , to Horace, Virpil was 

ships as well as for poetry. In t^s picture the great his **other self And many an ode tells us hov^ cor- 

poets Horace and VirgU are visiting their friend Varius, dially Horace invited his friends to his Sabine farm. 


to put him ii schoc 1 And now \vhik‘ the 
other bo}b ha\e slaves to go with them to 
and from their classes, this young Horace 
is escorted by his own father. The old fellow 
must expect a great deal from his son 

Some such words may well have been 
spoken by a curious Roman about the }car 
SO B c. Let us too be curious enough to 
see whether Horace turned out to be worthy 
of his father^s dev'otion. 

Horace — whose v.hole name was Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus — began by studying Latin 
and Greek poctr> When he was about 
twenty, he W’ent to Athens for his further 
training. One day there came a famous 
visitor to his philosophy lecture. It was 
no other man than Marcus Brutus, the one 
who had stabbed Julius Caesar. Like many 
another young Roman student at Athens, 
Horace joined Brutus^ army in the civil war 
that followed After the cause of Brutus 
was defeated, Horace was given a pardon 
and returned to Rome. 


But It riLi t still hi\( IxLii a (liscr)ui iging 
time f r him His sUidus hid bn i cut 
shoit Ills fuller was now di ul V id the 
propertv \ Inch the thiilt\ oil ni in had 
meant t > 1 i\e his son was taken and gueii 
to some soldiei from tlu vietoiious armv 
In order to get his lire id Horace became a 
clerk and began to writ< i)()Llr\. 

A poor >oung man to da> would iic\x‘r 
think of writing veises as a way of getting 
rich But m the time of Horace there w«is 
a good chance of interesting some rich man 
who \,ould become the poel^s ])atre)n and 
reward him if lie coull write charming e^r 
ned)le i>octry I lorace’s early ])oems brought 
him the friendship of the [loet Virgil ur'jil), 
who had also known what it was to lose his 
property to a soldier. Virgil had a great 
patron in Maecenas (mc-se'nls), and he 
was eager to have Horace share his good 
fortune And after coming to know Horace 
well, Ilaecenas was glad to become the 
young poet’s patron. 
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Horace and Maecenas were always after- 
ward the l)est of friends. Horace even fell 
that he could hardly live if Maecenas should 
die. Maecenas gave him many valuable 
gifts, including the Sabine (sa'bln) farm 
which Horace loved so much and made so 
famous in his poems. He wrote much better 
poetry after Maecenas had taken away all 
the burden of i)overty. 

Maecenas was a man of great iniluence 
with Augustus Caesar. Tt was one of his 
duties to encourage i)octs to glorify the new 
em])irc which Augustus had e.stablishe<i and 
the ideals for which it stood. And Augustus 
was so pleased with Iforace’s elTorts that he 
also became a jjatron and hea])ed favors on 
the poet. 

In .\ovem[)cr of the year S n.c’. a man 
about Rome might have said, ‘'So Horace 
is <lead. It’s too bad he should have died 
so soon after Maecenas. We lost a great 
man in ea h v.f tlunn. rhey say (he lun- 
peror mourns Horace. He was except for 
V^irgil the greatest ]K)et in all Rome. 


Wouldn’t his poor father have been proud 
of him?” 

The poems of Horace are nearly all short 
ones. 'They are little odes, epistles, and 
satires, about little things that happened 
to him or to his friends, about minor events 
and curious characters in Rome or in the 
country. Hut all through them runs a vein 
of real ])hiloso])hy, learned in Greece. It is 
the famous {)hilosophy of the “golden mean ’ 
— that man is hap]>iest when he has “never 
too much" (d anything; when he feels no 
|)inch of j^overty but has no sort of desire 
for riclies. Ancl these little poems, while 
not the most magnificent, are surely among 
the most graceful e\cr written since the 
world began. 'I'hey are all but ])erfect. At 
examinations in the colleges at Oxford, the 
boys used to be asked to see if they could 
change any single word in an ode (jf Horace, 
even ever so little, without making the poem 
worse. It would be hard to set a more dilTi- 
cult task. 1 wonder whether any of them 
ever managed to do it? 


Ovid lived at the very 
end of the Augustan Age, 
and some say that he is 
more like Ariosto or some 
other graceful writer 
among the later Italians 
than like the stern Ro- 
mans of an earlier day. 



No one can tell a roman- 
tic tale in verse with more 
gusto and swing than can 
Ovid. And the more 
marvelous, the better! 
His ‘‘Metamorphoses’* 
ends with Julius Caesar 
turning into a star I 


A POET SENT to EXILE 


Ovid’s Father Had Forbidden Him to Write His Verses, and the 
Emperor Finally Banished Him for It 


VII) was a born ])oot. Nothing could 
make him slop his verses neither 
the anger of his father nor the lure 
of a money-making career, neither the haired 
of the ICmj)eror nor banishment from Rome. 
In his misery he once said himself that it 
would be better for him to lop off his fingers 


than to keep on followihg his “imj)rutlent 
genius." .\nd yet as long as he liveii he had 
to keep on writing. 

Ovid (I'^v'Td'^ w’as born in 43 n.c. and came 
of an excellent family. Because he had a 
brother, with whom the small family estate 
would have to be divided, the father de,.ided 
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The poet O^id wrote teles so delightful thet meny of 
them have lasted down to our own day. Here he is 

that both boys must have a public career 
in order to take their proper places in the 
world. So at an early age the boys were 
j 'It to Rome to stu(h 

Ovid knew' his father tlisai)proved of poets, 
and so he dutifully studied his lessons. But 
his delight was to steal time away for writing 
poems. It is said that e\en the orations he 
recited to his teacher could be (.ailed nothing 
else than poetry out of meter. A sad event 
finally gave him the privilege of becoming a 
poet. For on the verge of manhood his 
brother died, and the father allowed Ovid 
to give up his study and enter on his career. 

Ovid’s youth had been inspired by Virgil 
(vur'jll), Horace, and the other p<xits who 
were making the reign of iVugustus an era 
of glor}'. 0\id hoped that he too might 
find favor with the Emperor. His greatest 
talent was for writing love poetry, some of 
which was so fervent as to offend the critics 
of his day — and of succeeding times as well. 
But as he grew older he governed his genius 
better. At the age of fifty-two he was living 
comfortably at Rome, happy in the love of 
a good wife and a talented daughter, and 


shown in his house at Rome, reading some of his 
verses to his appreciative wife and daughter. 

in the belief that the Emperor was proud 
of him. 

Suddenly his ha[)pincss was wreckcil 
The Emj)eror (ordered him to exile at 'ronu 
(to'me), a dreary settlement on the BLuk 
Sea The reason may have been the evil 
influence of some of Ovid’s early j^oems 
' In vain the pcx't ajipealed for meri^y. Eight 
weary years he dragged out at I'omi, his 
only hojie being for a time to come when be 
might r*tuni to Rome But he was never 
to leave his exile. Even his dying request 
that his bones might be brought to Rome 
was refused, and he w’as buried at Tomi in 
17 A D. 

Ovid’s greatest poem is called the 
“Metamorphoses” (m^t 'a-m6rT6-sez), or 
“Changes ” It is a collection of stories 
about people who w^re transformed into 
animals or jdants or inanimate objects. 
The tales are very interesting, and the verse 
is highly melodious. They liave always 
been among the most popular poems from 
the ancient world, and one of our best 
treasure houses of the stories of Greek and 
Roman mythology. 
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Many are the towns that have 
been wrecked by treacherous 
volcanoes, but no other such 
disaster is quite so famous as 
the destruction of Pompeii, 
when Pliny the Elder was among 
the lost. Here are the great 
man’s ships and slaves doing 
their best to rescue the people. 

Photo by Bri'lcepr^rt Bn 



HOVv NATURE KILLED a NATURE LOVER 

The Elder Pliny Studied Natural History Many Years and Then 
Met His Death because He Went Too Near a Volcano 


F YOU had boon anywhcu' in sight 
of Mount Wsuvius on the twenty- 
fourth of August in the) ear 7c; \.d., 
you would |)rol;a]jly have thought the world 
\\as coming to an end. For the volcano 
burst into eruption and destroyed two entire 
towns, with a great many of the j)eople. 
i\nd now we are going to tell you about 
what happened to a famous man named 
Pliny (pi 111 'I), who was there at the time. 

He was fifty-six years old, having been 
born in the year 2j^. He had had a great 
career in the Roman state, and was now' the 
commander of the lleet at Misenum (mi- 
sebium). He was also a great naturalist, 
and when the vtilcano first burst birth he 
wanted to get as near as jiossilile in order 
to see what was happening and to helj) the 
people who were sulTering. That was his 
ruin. For then there w'as no getting away. 

He had ships, but he could not sail. For 
the angry sea w^as quite as bent on destruc- 
tion as w'as Vesuvius (vc su'vt-iisV Idnally 
he had to find what shelter he couhl on land 
at the house of a friend. Hut soon things 


became just as bad here. The air was black 
with smoke, and the house rocked alarmingly, 
binding jiillows to their bodies for protection 
against falling rocks, the household w'ent 
outside. Pl.’n’ lay dowm on the seashore as 
near as he ( )i!ld ajiproach to the ferocious 
waves. P'inaliy the smell of sulphur and the 
sight of tl 'ines drove most of the family to 
llight again. Pliny’s slaves w’ere unable to 
rouse him. And there, two days later, when 
his friends were able to look for him, he was 
found stitled to death. 

This Pliin — called Pliny the Elder be- 
cause he had a famous nejihew' who is called 
Pliny the Vounger- -w'as an imj’)ortant man 
in his day. Skilled as a lawyer and as a 
soldier, he had traveled over most of the 
known world and had become the trusted 
oflicer and friend of the emperor Vespasian 
(v5s-pa'/du-an). Pliny was j>erhaps the 
most learned man alive. At his meals, even 
at his bath, he had slaves read to him and 
make notes on ever\* book they read. When- 
ever possible, he would ride rather than walk 
about his business, so that he might have 
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time for study on the way. When he trav- 
eled, he took along a shorthand writer, who 
carried a book and a notebook and in winter 
wore gloves to keep his hands warm in the 
open air. 

Pliny wrote a great deal on many subjects, 
but the only book that has come down to 
us is his “Natural Histor>\'’ This is a huge 
work, summing up what was known in his 


lime of stars, weather, rivers, seas, moun- 
tains, minerals, forests, j)lants, farming, 
fish, birds, beasts, and man. There are in- 
teresting anecdotes scattered through the 
work. When we read it to-day, it seems 
quaint and amusing in jdaces. But when 
we consider it in its yiroper age, it stands 
out as a magnificent feat, for scientists like 
Pliny were vcr\' rare in that day. 


The FAMOUS HEIR of a FAMOUS NAME 

When His Uncle Died in the Eruption of a Volcano, Pliny Took 
the Name and Gave New Honor to It 


fT^nOST of US get a name when we are 
I iVll young to remember anything 

LMnJ about it. If we were eighteen years 
old at the time, like Pliny (plln'i) the 
Younger, we might possibly remember the 
event with some of the pride that he felt 
in it. Of course he had received a name 
when he was born, about the year 6i \.d.. 
and it was long enough — Publius Caecilius 
Secundus (piib'll-us se-siri-us se-kun'dusb 
But his father died wlien the boy was very 
young, and he had come under the care of 
his famous uncle, Pliny the Klder. lie 

studied with his uncle and learned to help 
him in much of his work ; and when the uncle 
died in the eruption of Vesuvius (ve-su'vi-us), 
he left a will which made the boy his own 
son and gave him his own name of Plinius 
At this time the boy was ju:.t beginning 
his career in Rome. lie had the ambition 
to be a great statesman, orator, and literary 
man, such as Cicero had been before him. 
But Cicero had lived in the days of the 
republic, and as an orator before free men 
he had had only two main j^roblem.s — to 
have as good a ca.se as possible and to make 
the most of it. Pliny started under one of 
the bad Roman emperors, Domitian fdo- 
mlsh'I-in). The road to any high office 
almost always lay through flattery of the 
jealous Emperor. There were many spies 
around to twist a man’s words or actions 
into such offences as the Emperor would 
punish with banishment or death. Even 
so, Pliny managed to live quietly through 


Domitian ’s misrule into the reign of (he 
good emperor Trajan (tra'jan). 

Then he came into his own. He held 
many high olTices and was recognized as 
one of the most succe.ssful and most honor- 
able men in the law courts of the day. 
Among the offices he held was that of gov- 
ernor of the province of Bithynia fbl-thin'- 
l-a), in Asia Mint)r where he j)robably died 
about 1 13 A.D. 

Pliny’s Most Famous Letter 

He also wrote a good many T)ooks, most 
of which are now lost. I'en books of his 
delightful letters have survived to tell us 
of his literary charm. In them we learn of 
his devotion to his uncle, of his love of 
study, of his generosity and his encourage- 
ment to younger men of promise. He gives 
us a good picture of the way the Romans 
lived their lives from day to day. He loves 
to tell about his own life in his villa, where 
he used to retire in the summer from the 
heat and noise of Rome. He tells the story 
of the bursting of the great volcano that 
killed his uncle, and he even gives us some 
ghost stories. His most famous letter is 
the one in which he tells the Emperor about 
his troubles with the new sect of Christian? 
who were getting fairly numerous in his 
province. He and the Emperor agree to 
be as merciful as possible to these strange 
people. For these letters Pliny has remained 
a famous man through all the centuries 
since his time. 
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LIVY 



Although we know vciy little about the life of the his- here they are coming along, perhaps with their nurse, 
torian Livy, it is fun to imagine it. In this picture the And what more natural than that the children of a 
artist has imagined what Livy’s home must have been great historian should have dolls and puppets to act out 
like. We know that he had a son and a daughter — some of the stories their father wrote of so well? 

A FRIEND of CAESAR WRITES a HISTORY 

And for That Reason Livy Has Come Down to Us as One of the 
Great Authors of Ancient Rome 


XV Roni.in in ihc days of the empire 
would have lold nou that the his- 
torian Livy (liv'i) \\as an honest ainl 
a famous man. Livy himself said that he 
kept on writing herause he liked to he busy 
and not because he needed piaise, for he 
had already had enough glory to satisfy 
any man. 'Lhere is a j)leasing story of hero 
worship told about a man from Sj)ain who 
came from the end of the earth to look upon 
Livy, and, liaving .seen him, went away 
content. 

Things like this make us want to know 
Idvy better. lUit unfortunately very few 
facts about him have come down to us. 
We know that he was born at Padua in 
59 B.c. and that he died there in 17 a . d . 
It is thought that he was of a very gocxl 
family, because he was able to s])cnd most 
of his life writing in Rome and did not 
have to worry about making a living. Ex- 


cept for the fact that he had a son and a 
(laughter, we know nothing of his immediate 
family. 

'Lhc cmj)eror Augustus Caesar, we are 
told, was a friend of Li\y\s. In his history 
Livy had run the risk of olTending the Em- 
peror, for he had j^raisod Pompey (pbm'pP, 
Julius Caesiir’s great enemy, so highly that 
Augustus came to call Li\y “a Pompeian.” 
It is to the credit both of Li\y and Augustus 
that they could be friends. Once again 
Augustus had recognized true ability.. He 
encouragc'd Virgil (viir'jll) and Horace to 
write great poelr}', and it is likely that he 
depended on Li\y for the prose masterpiece 
of his reign. 

'Fhe work which made Li\y great was a 
history- of Rome from the beginning down 
to his own time. He started this work early 
in his life, while his count ly was still in the 
throes of civil war. He said he was trying 
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TACITUS 


to do two things: to take his mind off the 
troubles of his day and to make known the 
great deeds of the ancient Romans so that 
his countrymen might always know what 
to imitate and what to avoid. He spent 
nearly all his life writing this history. There 
were in all a hundred and forty-two books 
of it, of which only thirty-five have been 


preserved to our times. One great merit 
of the work is that it is interesting to read. 
It is full of fine tales of early Rome; and 
instead of the former great restraint of the 
Roman prose writers, Livy used a style so 
free and enthusiastic that it has outlived its 
own age and marie itself at home in all suc- 
ceeding times. 


WHAT AUTHOR USED the FEWEST WORDS? 

It Was Tacitus, the Historian of Rome and the Foe of the Caesars 


Romans who were sitting side by 
^ side at some of the games in the great 
...Ji Circus happened to fall into a con- 
versation. One of them was so cliarmed 
with all the other said that he 
asked the man his name. 

“You know me,’’ said the 
other. “You have often read JE., 

my w^orks.” 

“Are you Pliny?” 

“Then you must be Tacitus!” 

And so he was. But famous 
as Tacitus (tils'I-tus) has been 
from then till now, nobod}' know s 
just when or where his life began 
and ended. He probably lived 
from about 55 to about 120 a.d. 


the immoral ways of his own time. Much 
of the evil all around him he blames upon 
the emperors, and he therefore shows most 
of them to us as a set of very vile men. 

So in his “Life of Agricola” he 
draws the picture of a good man 
driven out of office because he 
‘ did not happen to be pleasing to 

an emperor. In his “Histories” 
h and his “Annals” he shows us a 

^ ^ long line of rulers doing their 

t j)art in the coiTU])tion of the 
Roman state. And in his “G(‘r- 
mania” he tells how the rude 
l)arl)arians in Germany were 
better men, in man\' wa}'s, than 
the polished but degenerate citi- 
zens of Rome. It w^as not so 


He seems to have come of a good ^eakofa‘‘taciUgreement^* i)efore those Germans, for 

family and to have spent most meaning that something is that reason, were going to wTcck 
of his youth in Rome. In his word””* hV^ “ the Roman empire. 


early tW’enties he married the Tacitus himself, whose name 
daughter of the consul Agricola 

(a-grlk'6-la), and one of his great works is a afraid of v 
brief but brilliant life of his father-in-law. every sylk 
Tacitus was a good man of law', and held .sary. Ife 
several high offices in the state. But it is a thing th 
for his writings that he is famous. And so he 

Tacitus lived in a brilliant but bad age, out of his 
and he may have felt the age to be even the fewest 
more evil than it was. The old glory of it “tacit.” 
free Rome was gone, and in its place had Many a 
come the tyranny of emperors. The strong ner of Taci 
and stern manliness that had made the old nearly alw 
Romans masters of the world had turned unnecessar 
into luxury and corruption. And all through teresting ( 
the works of Tacitus runs a lament for the own writii 
sturdier days of old and a terrible curse on you can w 


r Here is Roman empire. 

►J^hosename Tacitus is very famous for his 
style. Above all things he w^as 
afraid of using too many W'ords. lie cut off 
every syllable that was not absolutely neces- 
.sary. He probably took fewer W'ords to Siiy 
a thing than any other man who ever lived. 
And so he has given us an adjective, made 
out of his name; for when a thing is said in 
the fewest w'ords, or in none at all, we call 
it “tacit.” 

Many a later author has studied the man- 
ner of Tacitus to very good effect; for writing 
nearly always profits by being shorn of all 
unnecessary words. You will find it an in- 
teresting game to go over a page of your 
own writing cutting out as many words as 
you can without changing the sense. 



MARCUS AURELIUS 


EMPEROR and STOIC 

As a Philosopher, Marcus Aurelius Was Almost a Christian, but 
as a King He Persecuted the Christians 


LONG while ago it was said that this 
would be a better world if every king 
were a philosofihcr and every philos- 
opher a king. And surely that is true. Hut 
a king is nearly always too busy doing 
things to be a jihilosojiher, and a jihilosc.jiher 
is nearly always too busy thinking to get out 
and do very many things. So we have had 
\ery few philosopher-kings or king-philoso- 
]>liers .so nuu'h the worse for us! A>t there 
have been a few of them. And probably the 
most famous of them all is Marcus Aurelius 
fo-re'lf-iis), emperor of Rome and a great 


That is what Marcus Aurelius believed, 
and he tried to live his life by it. Of course 
as an emjieror he had a great many things 
to do, and sometimes they interfered a good 
<leal with the smooth course of his philos- 
'phy. Jiut on the whole he clung pretty 
well to his belief, and he left us a little book 
of ‘'Meditations’^ about it, written as he 
could I'md the time while ruling his empire 
and carrying on his wars against the enemies 
who were trying to overthrow it. 

lie was born in 12 1 a.d. and came to the 
throne in lOi. before then he had had the 



Stoic (sto'lk) philosophtT. 

Now what i>. ^'♦oic? \V\*11, 

we all know the kind of 
fierson wlio is always afraid 
he is not having a good 
lime, ancl always bustling 
arounrl trying to .see if 
he cannot manage to have 
one. And we all know he 
never has one, because all he 
ever does is to keep afraid and 
bustle around. Now a Stoic 
was a man who simply said 
\ou could not have a good 
time by bustling around in 
the search for it. It did not 
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la the Vatican at Rome is this 


be-'t teachers in the land. He 
had been adoj)ted by the em- 
peror Vntonius Pius (in'teV 
nT'iis jn'il.s), and had married 
Antoninus’ daughter Faus- 
tina. There were not many 
times when the Roman em- 
pire was free from serious 
trouble, and in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius it had its 
share. There w’as a war with 
the Parthians. a rebellion in 
Asia, a war in Germany, a 
terrible plague that swept 
over the country. Through 
all these and other troubles 


come that way. He said the 
thing to do w^as just to go on 
quietly about your businc.ss 


lifelike bust of Marcus Aurelius, 
emperor end Stoic philosopher - 
one of the noblest of all the sons 
of Rome. 


Aurelius ruled wisely and w’ell, 
\'ictorious over his enemies, 
and usually merciful to them 


in the world, patiently, unexcitedly; then when he had conquered them. 

the good time wanild almost surely come to Tt is true that there was a great persecu- 


you--and if by some bad luck it did not, 
then you ought not to make yourself all the 
more unhapiw by w'orrying over that, for 
certainly you will not have any better time 
if you are constantly worrying about if. 

In other w'ords, we cannot be hapj>y just 
by trying hard to be happy. The only chance 
is to try hard to do something worth while 
in the world, and then the happiness will 
come to us — as a by-product. 


tion of the Christians under his rule, and 
that seems one of the strange things in the 
reign of a man whose belief w'as so much 
like that of a Christian. But he did not 
jx^rsecutc the Christians for their religion; 
wrong as it may have been, he persecuted 
them because they defied his power as em- 
peror. It is one of the hard things in history 
that he should have felt this to be his duty. 
Aurelius died in tlie year 180. 
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BOETHIUS 


The LAST of the ROMANS” 


In His Jail Boethius Wrote a Little Book That Was Probably Read 
More than Any Other in the World for a Thousand Years 


0 BOUT the last place where we might man kinsmen of Boethius may luue flislikecl 
expect a man to write a great bo<^k him for being the klmjieror’s friend. And 
is a prison. Yet more than one great the Ostrogoth kinsmen of Theodoric may 
masterpiece has come from such a jdace. have disliked Boethius for being a Roman 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Malory, Bunyan -to and for protecting his own countrymen, 
mention only a few people are all thought At any rate, Boethius was accused of 

to have lightened the gloom of their jails treason. Some letters were forged and showm 

by the joy of writing. One famous prisoner to the Emperor as proof that Boethius was 

in Rome found his consolation in ^ plotting to set the Romans free 

philosophy. He tried to iind ' — *- i -i* i 

out tlie reason why people 
fall into misfortune, and to 
WTite it dowm. This man 
was Boethius (bo-e'thl- 
tis). He was such a 
noble man that he has 
been called “the last of 
the Romans.” 

It was from a high j 
position in the world 
that Boethius fell into 
misfortune, lli'^ youth, 
after the death of his 
father in the year 487, 
had been .spent under the 
favor and protection of Sym- 
machus (sim'a-kus), a pow er 

ful senator. Later he had mar ~ 

ried the daughter of Svmmachus. while. The treatise grew' famous 

. ■ . Photo by Aocleraoo. Rome . . 

He had been a consul, and his two _ almost as soon as it was written, 

young sons had been consuls, lie who talked in a vision with and all through the Middle Ages 
was one of the emperor 'rheodo- wm * lyfng^n^a*^fson*fro^ probably the most [lopular 

ric’s (the-dd'o-rik) best friends, which he came forth only to of all the books in the w'orld. It 
Many people admired his great ’ contains some of the noblest ideas 

learning and his noble character. Yet Boe- that the ancient Romans ever started on 
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man kinsmen of Boethius may luu'e disliked 
him for being the Emjieror’s friend. And 
the Ostrogoth kinsmen of Theodoric may 
have disliked Boethius for being a Roman 
and for protecting his ow’n countrymen. 

At any rate, Boethius was accused of 
treason. Some letters wxTe forged and showm 
to the Emperor as proof that Boethius was 
plotting to set the Romans free 

again. The Emj)eror believed 

the charges, tlirew Boethi- 
us into prison, and finally 
put him to deatli —in the 
year 524. 

d'he work that Boe- 
thius wrote in prison 
w'as tlie ‘‘(’onsolation 

of Pliilosophv ” In this 
]>ook lie jnakes J’hiloso- 
phy into .i lady w’ho 
comes to visit him and 
give him Words of com- 
fort. 1 he book is pai tly 
in verse and jiartly in 
prose, (hanging from one 
into the otlier just if the 
author had wanted to re.ison 
for a while and then rejoice for a 
while. The treatise grew' famous 


thius one day found himself a prisoner. 

His own explanation of his plight is no 
doubt the right one. He had made enemies 
because he took a bold stand against the 
oppression of the people. It was a dangerous 
time in which he lived. A German tribe 
called the ( 3 strogoths fos'tr6-g6th), led by 
Thecxloric, had conejuered the Romans and 
had taken over the government. The Ro- 


their way down through the centuries to us 
— so noble that Boethius has very often 
been mistaken for a Christian. His book 
has been translated into English by King 
Alfred, by Chaucer, by Queen Elizabeth, 
and by various other men and women. 

Boethius also w'rote on astronomy and 
mathematics; and from his book on music we 
have learned what ancient music was like. 
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DANTE 



In this famous painting Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the Dante and his Beatrice, the beautiful girl who is walk- 

great poet and painter, has shown us a meeting between ing a pace or two in the rear. 


The POET of the OTHER WORLD 

Out of Ilis Love, His Faith, and His Learning, Dante Wove 
the Greatest of All Poems of Religion and Philosophy 


D \ city of Florence, over 

six liuiulred years a^o, a boy ^\ith a 
(lark skin and shar|) features used to 
watch the throngs of lirightly dressed men 
and w'omen strolling over one of the line new 
bridges of the Italian town. One day his 
black eyes met those of a beautiful girl 
robed in crimson. She walked between two 
lovely friends, but she far outshone them. 
I'hc boy loved her at once. Although he 
w'as only nine years old, he knew that he 
w'ould love her till he died. The boy was 
Dante Alighieri (diin'ta ii'le-gya're) and the 
girl was Beatrice. I'he story of their love 
is one of the most famous in history. 

'rhe first meeting with Beatrice changed 
the life of Dante (1265-1.^21). Inspired by 
her he wTote a book of sonnets, songs, and 
stories describing each glimpse he had of her. 


He called the book “The New Life” (i 2 q ^0 
for hi> meaning with her had been really the 
beginning of a new' life for him. His story 
of his love is charmingly simple, the diary 
of a youth kneeling at the shrine of his ideal 
woman. Beatrice shines forth in the pages 
as a gentle, modest, beautiful girl of llesh 
and blood, wholly good and w^omanly. For 
us to-day she is still the most charming 
woman of the Mid.dle Ages. 

While she lived, Beatrice was Dante’s 
idol. He adored her from afar, happy if he 
could only gaze u]ion her beauty without 
ever daring to draw near her. She was still 
a distant goddess w’heii she died at tw’enty- 
fivc. Dante was then filled with a sorrow 
too deep for words. Always a quiet, studious 
youth, he turned to his books to ease the t>ain 
of losing her. He became one of the most 




DANTE 


learned men of his illustrious century in Italy. 

It was well for Dante that he was born in 
Florence, which was one of the first modern 
cities. It was the most beautiful, iK)werful, 
and wealtliy of the trading centers of Italy. 
During Dante’s hfetime his city was leading 
in the great 
movement of art 
and thought now 
called the Ren- 
aissance (rtfn'C- 
s6Ns'), A'hich 
was to free all 
Europe from the 
ignorance and 
superstition that 
had gone before. 

About the time 
of his birth the 
new movement 
began to stir in 
Northern Italy 
Florence was 
then prospering 
in wea\ing the 
Silks and wools 
which she traded 
for the wares of 
Asia. Travelers, 
merchants, and 
scholars from the 
East awoke the 
Florentines to 
morning fresh- 
ness and energ), 
and the minds of 
men turned 
busily to the 
study of science 
and art. 

Florence was like a gorgeous maiden — 
vain, quarrelsome, extravagant, fickle, and 
beautiful. In the streets and homes the 
old simplicity >delded to luxury and ga>cty. 
Life came to be an endless festival. The 
Florentines were cheerful, happy, and full 
of ambition. Painters, sculptors, architects, 
and engineers gave all their talent to make 
the city beautiful, building and decorating 
churches, chapels, palaces, and bridges. 

The other strong cities of Italy envied 
Florence for her wealth and jx)wer. They 


strove to conquer her and she had to fight 
constantly and bitterly for years to hold 
her leadership. By the time Dante was 
thirty-five, Florence had triumphed over 
her rivals, though she had not managed to 
make a lasting peace within her own walls 

In spite of the 
cheerful temper 
of the people, 
there was almost 
constant strife for 
leadership in the 
cit\ government. 
When Dante was 
a cliild, there 
were two strong 
parties struggling 
for mastcTV in 
the citv, but l)\ 
the lime he w.is 
a voung man, the 
1 lolClUllHS h«l(l 
set ii[) a derno 
c latK gov ern 
ment and elected 
si\ men to be 
tluir leidtrs 
During such 
times c \ e n a 
([UK t s( holar like 
Dante < o ii I d 
^carcclv keep free 
ot politics His 
fame for wisdom 
grew so great 
1 li a t he was 
chosen to be one 
of the governors 
of the city. He 
had been in oflicc 
onl> two months when two noble families 
in Ilorencc began to quarrel for the leader- 
ship At length Dante and his fellow gov- 
ernors sent the heads of both families out 
of the city Ihe Pojx* tried to end the 
trouble, and Dante boldly hinted that the 
politics of I lorencc w'ere no concern of 
Rome. The Poj)c then dc^cided to humble 
proud Florence, so he sent for a French 
king to calm the disturbance. The Pope 
and tike king together took control of the 
city and exiled Dante and his fellow officers 
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Virgil, the greatest of Latin poets, is conducting the white-robed 
Dante through hell, where all the sinful souls of the world are 
shown in torment. The lowest and most terrible of all hell’s 
places of torture is not a furnace of flames. It is a lake of ice, 
m which traitors, among them Judas, must stand frozen through 
all etermty — **Oh, ill-atarred folk beyond all others wretched.” 
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under a charge that they had hecn guilty bow to ])ovprty, sorrow, and exile. The 
of fraud. * Comerly is a long vision of the life after 


Dante was only thirty-seven when he was death, 
banished, but during the remainder 
of his life he never returned to his 
beloved city. He became a 
wanderer. Often he was a 
guest in the palace of a 
friendly lord who wela^mcd 

poverty because of his great 
wisdom. Only once before 

his death was there a hope M 1 

that he might return home. ' . 

Hut even then he was olTere<l 

fused to admit that 

wrong and said he would ret urn onl\ 

with honor. Not until manv* years 


Tl is a perfect product of Dante’s 
time in its deep religion and great 
learning. Only a poet-genius 
moved by faith in God and love 
for an ideal like Beatrice 
could have written it. 

J 1 )antc’s aim was not main- 

^ ly to delight his readers. Tt 

^ was rather to warn them of 

the consequences after death 
of good and e\dl. He im- 
agines that he is led by the 
Latin poet, Virgil, through 

► Hell and Purgatory. He 
meets and talks with popes, 
emj)erors, poets, judges, war- 
riors, living and dead. After 
leaving Purgatory he reaches the 
Eartlilv Paradise, wdiere he meets 


after his dc«.tn fhe sentence of Beatrice, \\ho guides him through 

exile removed, and by that time all greatest poets. Dante Heaven until he beholds God and 
the W’orld knew that Dante was the Alighieri. romes in sic^ht of all truth. 


the w’orld knew that Dante was the 
greatest son of Florence and the chief of all 
Italian poets. 

During his long exile Dante spent much 
time writing his best poem, the “Divine 
(\>rnedy.” Ft is one of the three or four 
greatest ])oems in all the world, and is ])roof 
enough that the calm scholar refused to 


comes in sight of all truth. 

Dante was the first great Italian author 
to write in his own language rather than 
ill the Latin which scholars before him had 
used. Thus he gave the world not only his 
own profound thinking but also his musical 
mother tongue, certainly one of the most 
])eautiful in the world. 


The FIRST MODERN MAN 

That Is What We Called Petrarch, Because He Turned His 
Back on the Aliddle Ages and Looked Forward 
to Modern Times 


N TTTF French town of Avignon, 
where the P()])e had just gone with 
his court, there was an Italian exile 
named Petracco. In Italy he had been an 
honored scholar until 1302; then the sanu 
quarrel in ]iolitics that made an exile of 
Dante drove Pctracco too out of his native 
city of Florence. Two years later, just 
before the father moved to Avignon, his 
famous son was born — Francesco di Petracco, 
whom we now call Pctraich (pc'triirk). 

The boy was meant to study law, but al- 
though he was a great reader he could find 

() 


no interest iii the musty law books. He 
wanted to read poetry —Latin jxictry, of 
course, for there was hardly any in his own 
tongue that sc'omed worth his time. So his 
father often caught him with his Virgil oi>en 
and his legal volumes closed. Once the 
angry parent threw the poems in the fire, 
but the boy’s tears persuaded him to rescue 
two of the volumes he loved most. 

In due time the youth entered the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, then the greatest law 
schcM>l in the w^orld. He was glad to be back 
in Italy, at least, and to hear on every side 

1 



PETRARCH 


the pure, musical tongue which in France coldness cost him many a bitter hour, but 
he had mostly heard at home. The gentle he strove manfully to crush the j)assion which 
Italian landscape also pleased him, and he threatened to destroy his life. For years the 
often left his books to go into the country, monk and tlie man in Petrarch struggled to 
As soon as his father died, the young determine whether religion or love should 
man put aside the law' to be a j^oet. The rule liim. Only w'hen Laura died did he find 
best way to have a sure living and also to peace, after tw'cnty years of longing, 
be free to study and w'ritc w\is to enter the During the years W'hen Laura haunted his 





Here Petrarch is shown hovering over a portrait of request. But no matter how faithful the portrait, we 
the beautiful Laura, which is being painted at his have a more endunng record of her in the poet’s verse. 

clergy. So he joined a religious order and thoughts, howe\LM, Petraieh was far fiom 
became the lifelong friend of a bishop of idle. He used his great gifts to win fame 
great influence at the court of the Pope, as the chief i)oet and scholar of Italy In 

Ihus he won the aid and support of the Naples he w'as crowned king of It.ilian poets 

church, which was by far the richest and and throughout Furope lie came to be known 
strongest organization in the w'orld. as a great critic and scholar. Until his death 

In his early tw'enties Petrarch returned to in 1374 he worked hard to tell the men of 
Avignon. Early one morning as he heard his own time about the great poets of the 
mass in church he chanced to raise his eyes, ancient w'orld. Idiose j)oets .seemed so much 

They fell upon a beautiful woman devoutly greater than any since their day that he 

praying. From that moment he was in love, w'anted all men to study them, to learn the 
and the lady was the center of his world, secrets of their ait, and then to try to create 

So jealously he loved her that he wanted no a new j)oetry that would rival the ancient, 

one even to know her name. He called her Because he was so eager for the new poetry, 

“Laura,'’ but he kept her real name so well and for many other new things, Petrarch 
hidden that no one has ever found it out. is known as the “first modem man” — 

Only by his tender sonnets to his Laura which means that he is the first man in 

do we know her, but in these she lives forever, history who seems to turn his back on 
Whatever her reason may have been, the Mia<lle Ages and to start forward toward 
Laura did not return Petrarch’s love. Her our own day. 
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BOCCACCIO 



IMml ) I i ( triim>»lor(T Hkw 


Here is the merry Boccaccio reciting some of his tales delighting his host as much as he has delighted his 

at the home of an Itahan nobleman. He seems to be readers in all the centuries since. 


A FAMOUS TELLER of TALES 

The Stories Boccaccio Left Us Have Been Told Over and 
Over by Writers Since His Day 


E KNOW that Boccaccio's mother 
was a Parisian ;:;irl named jewnne, 
while his father W’as a merchant- 
banker in Florence, but w’e are not tiuite 
sure whether the boy w^as born in France or 
in Itiily. At any rate he was altogether 
Italian. Brought up in Florence, he passed 
his life (i^^i :j-T375) in various jiarts of 
Italy; and turning out to be a great writer, 
he ])ccame one of the fathers of Italian 
prose, of the Italian novel, and of the vast 
movement in ait and thought which we 
know as the Renaiss;ince (rt^n'^-soNs') in 
Italy. 

As a boy, Giovanni Boccaccio (jo-van'ne 
b 6 k-ka'cho) w^as not very happy in his 
home. His stepmother did not treat him 
very well, and his father wanted him to be 
nothing but a good i)usiness man, while the 
boy longed only to be a scholar and a poet. 
For several years his father put him to 


wwk, and ibe boy felt that his time wms 
simply being wasted. iMir several more 
>ears the father let him study law% but the 
boy thought his time w^as w^asted at that 
too I'inally the father sent him off to the 
gay and illustrious city of Naples, and there 
a newv life began to dawm for Boccaccio. 

At Naples it w^as too much to expect him 
to go on as a business man. The famous 
court of King Robert w^as full of wits and 
poets, with the great Petrarch (pe'trark) 
at the head of them all; and though hardly 
belonging to the court, the young Boccaccio 
w'as fired as never before with literary zeal. 
He liad been trying to WTite ever since he 
had learned how^ to read, and he now*^ knew 
that no career w^ould suit him but that of 
an author. 

At Naples, too, he met and fell in love 
with the lady whom he made immortal under 
the name of Fiammetta (fyam-m 6 t'ta). 
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BOCCACCIO 



Here is s room in the old red brick house in which Certsldo, near Florence in Italy. The beautiful, simple 

Boccacao hved. It still stands in the little town of furmture too is all very old. 


She was a daughter of King Robert himself. 
For many a year she was Boccaccio’s main 
literary theme. As his great master Dante 
Man'ta) had a Beatrice, a>. his greatest friend 
Petrarch had a Laura, to celebrate in their 
poetry, so Boccaccio had his I lammetta; 
and wholly or partially around her name he 
wove various stories in i)rose and verse. 

After some eight years Boccaccio had sor- 
rowfully to leave Naples to go back to his 
father in Florence. He returned to Naples 
and to Fiammetta three vears later; but 
some six years later still, after the death of 
Fiammetta and of his father, he went back 
to Florence once more, liv this time he w'as 
famous for his stories and poems. But his 
greatest work w^as still to come. 

In the year 1348 a terrible jdague sw'cjit 
over Europe, taking off about a third of 
the population. In Ilorence nearly half the 
p>eople died. !Many fled to the country to 
escape the dread disease. In his most 
famous work Boccaccio imagines that ten 
of these people — seven ladies and three 
gentlemen have met in a retreat and have 
decided to pass the time by telling stories to 
one another. In all, they tell a hundred 
stories, and the book of these tales, called 
the ‘'Decameron^’ (d6-lam'er-6n), is one of 


the most famous collet tions of short stoiits 
in (he world. Except that it is in jirose, it 
is very much like Lhaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tale^,” sup|)osed to be told by a ])ail\ ol 
English pilgrims on their way to Canterburv 

Very ofttn an author dotjs not know 
which of his books is going to be famous. 
For Boccattio the “Decameron’' v\as not 
much more than a duersion, and liome of 
his other work, in verse ratlnr than prose, 
and in Latin rather than Italian, was far 
more ambitums. Indeed, as an old man 
he was rather ashamed (j[ having written 
the “Decameron” at all. But for six cen- 
turies the v\orld has found a sparkle and 
freshness in the work which have given it a 
place above all the other WTitings of Boccac- 
cio. It is an imj)ortant beginning both of 
Italian ]>rose and of the modern novel in 
every language. 

But Boccaccio is equally important, if not 
for his poetry, at least for his large place in 
the earlier [)art of that great revival of 
learning which wc call the Renaissiinc'e. 
lie did a great deal to reveal the treasures 
of poetry and thought in ancient Greece and 
Rom^‘ to the Italians of his day, and in so 
doing he became one of the creators of the 
modern world which was just awakening. 
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ARIOSTO 



Here is Ariosto reciting from his own poems. Perhaps sorbed is he that he has forgotten those who listen, 

he IS telling of how Orlando's friend journeyed clear They too are lost in the story, even the lovers on the 

to the moon in search of the hero’s lost wits. So ab- bench before him are hangmg on his words. 


A POET of WILD ADVENTURES 

It Was Ariosto Who Gave Italy Her Most Romantic Tale 
of the Days of Chivalry 


IlIA sa\ llitit once ^\ hen \riO'!>to was 
goNcrnor of the wildest proMnee of 
lLil> , far iij) in the rugged \pennincs, 
he was captured b\ one of the hands of rob- 
bers who overran the mountains Ikit when 
the bandit chief learned that his cajUiNe was 
none other than Ariosto, author of the splen- 
did c[)ic poem “Orlando 1 urioso,” he let the 
poet go — with sweeping bows, we ma> be 
sure, and gallant apologies Vet nearh all 
his life ])cople were alwa>s tr>mg to keep 
Ariosto from wTiting poetr) , and from Nouth 
to old age he was ver\ pcx)i. 

Lodovieo Ariosto (d're-6s'to), one of the 
greatest of Italian poets, was born at Reggio 
(red' jo), in the year 1474. Almost from 
the first he knew that he wanted to be a 
poet — and from the first everyone else seemed 
set against it His father made him study 


law', which he hated, for five long }ears 
Then, just as he had joyfully dug down into 
the stately poctr> of Greece and Rome, his 
tutor left Ital> — and there w^as an end of 
that Next, his father died, and the young 
Ariosto had to take care of nine almost penni- 
less \oung brothers and sisters Neverthe- 
less, in this bus\ time he managed to start 
his writing with some comedies m prose and 
a few In rics in Lai n or Italian. 

When at last the great cardinal, Ippolito 
d'Lste (dis'la), offered to take him into his 
ser\nce,\ ou may besure the needy young poet 
was glad, thinking that now at last he w’ould 
be allow ed to w rite. But though the Cardinal 
posed as a generous patron of authors, he 
reallN cared nothing for poetr>’ and was 
selfish and quite unimaginative. He Nvanted 
Ariosto onl\ to serve him as companion — 
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ARIOSTO 




almost as a personal servant— and as envoy 
on dangerous missions to the Pope. Ariosto 
had very little time for writing. 

Vet it was during this time that he wrote 
his masterpiece, the ‘"Orlando Furioso” (6r- 
liin'do f^'r$-o's6), by which his name still 
lives. He made the whole story 
turn about the exploits of the 
legendary founder of the house 
of Este; it was a natural 
thing for poets in those 
days to honor a patron 
in some such way as ^ 
this. But do you sup- » 
pose Cardinal dlCste | 
had any notion that d 
centuries later he would * 
be remembered mostly , 
for Ariosto’s having 
dedicated this poem to v 
him? On the contrary, 
when the poet, half 
proud, half ashamed, 
showed him the work, the 
Cardinal said only, “Where 
in the world, Master Lodovico, 
did you pick up such a lot of rub- 



bish?” It is said also that he gave ^his'irtrr^^Trt aT'of aptK'ared or 

Ariosto a golden chain. This was Ariosto painteTby^his before his death in 15^^^ 
the rew'ard for one of the great- friend. ti\e great Vcnc- “Orlando Furioso” m 
est poems — and one of the most lando nud or the m 

flattering comi)liments — in history! Orlando’^; and “Orlando^’ is th 

Finally (1518) the Cardinal and the poet form of the French “Roland,^’ 

quarreled and separated. Ariosto hated to the hero bears in the famous Fr 

travel and the Cardinal was always on the poem, “The Song of Roland.'’ 

road — and always demanding that his pleas- had gone mad, in good medie 

ant companion go along. This time he w^as because he wms discappointed in 

going to Hungary, and .Ariosto refused to go the original French poem, and ir 

with him. He said his health was jX)or, and the early Italian pocm.s, the stoi 

his mother very ill. D’Estc insisted. .Ariosto nothing but battles between the 

haughtily told him that he, Ariosto, was no warriors and the Saracens, w’ho 

serf or slave, and that he would not go. hammedans. Tlien the element 01 

With that they parted. introduced, and a long poem, si 


was sent to govern that turbulent mountain 
province where the bandits knew how to ap- 
preciate him better than did the great men 
ill authority. The poet is said to have made 
a good governor. 

His term ended, Ariosto returned to Fer- 
rara. He set to work building him- 
self a little house; and over ils 
door he proudly set a Latin motto 
saying that no one had built 
it for him but that he had 
paid for it out of his 
own .savings. Here the 
gentle, retiring, kindly 
man w'ith his unbreak- 
able spirit spent the 
rest of his days. His 
friend, the great artist 
'I'i tian { tlsh 'an 1 , 
painted his portrait, 
rhe people of Ferrara 
often sought him out. 
Meanwhile he wrote more 
plays and sometimes s,iw 
them acted, and, above all, 
he pohshed and e\[)anded his 
great poem. I'he tinal complete 

r»oj» Jloiris . ... 11 

version of it aptx'areft only a \ear 


The Poet and the Bandits 

It was not long Viefore the poet found an- 
other patron in the Cardinal’s brother, Al- 
phonse, duke of Ferrara (fSr-ra'ra). But 
luck was still against him. At this court he 
was not overworked— but he did not get his 
pay. At last he asked the stingy duke to 
pay or discharge him. Then it was that he 


real Vcnc- “Orlando Furioso” means “Or- 
t Titian. , , ,,, . , , . 

lando nud or the madness of 

Orlando”; and “Orlando” is the Italian 
form of the French “Roland,” the name 
the hero bears in the famous French epic 
poem, “The Song of Roland.” Orlando 
had gone mad, in good medieval style, 
because he wms disappointed in love. In 
the original French poem, and in some of 
the early Italian poenrs, the story told of 
nothing but battles betw’een the Christian 
warriors and the Saracens, who were Mo- 
hammedans. Tlien the element of love was 
introduced, and a long poem, shortly be- 
fore Ariosto’s time, was devoted to “Orlando 
in Love.” Ariosto went a step further in 
making Orlando go mad when his love was 
not returned by the beautiful Angelica. In 
his frenzy the hero tears up trees by the 
roots and kills men and animals. It was 
believed by many people that things which 
are lost go to the moon; so Orlando's friend 
Astolfo flies to the moon, finds Orlando’s 
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TASSO 


lost wits in a jar, brin^j^s the jar back to 
earth, and restore^ Orlando to sanity. 

And yet this poem tells of a great many 
other things and people besides Orlanrio 
and his madness. It is a long and fantastic 
tale, full of the wildest adventures of chivalry 
and magic. These became so popular that 
even to-day one may see interminable series 
of Italian |)uppet shows— much like our own 


‘Tunch and Judy'' — acting (hem out night 
after night for months on end. On the other 
hand, the poem is so full of gorgeous poetry 
that all sorts of ])oets and lovers of tales 
have found joy in it ever since it was written. 
Sir Walter Scott used to be called sometimes 
‘‘the Ariosto of the North,’' because he too 
wrote of (he great adventures of the knights 
of old. 



Before the days of his evil fortune, Tasso used to read 
his great poetry to the beautiful and high-born ladies 
of the family of Este. We may imagine how they 
hung upon these tales of high adventure in Palestine, 


where so many gul ant knights had fallen in the attempt 
to deliver Jerusalem from the Saracens. And if, as is 
rumored, the princesses were in love with the poet, so 
much the mOiC eagerly would they listen! 


A POET of the CRUSADES 

The Bright and Dark Days of the Romantic Tasso 


A LL the first ]xirt of his life Tassi> \\as 
lucky. Before he was ten the pcojile 
in Naj)les used to treat him as a 
genius. When he went to Rome, to be with 
his father in exile, he was praised and petted 
by the great. Then in Urbino his days llew 
by as one long, happy holiday; and in Venice 
he was taken into the highest circles of art 
and poetry. So after such a childhood and 
youth, Torquato Tasso (tAr-kwa'lo lis'o) 
might well cxix'ct to be a famous man. And 
all of Italy already liked his pt>ctry. 


The great Cardinal d’F.ste (des'ta) sought 
out the handsome young man and offered 
him a home at tin* court of Ferrara. . The 
vl'Este family \\as then in firm possession 
of the lovely city in the Po Valley, and ranked 
high among the nobles of Italy. In the d’Este 
castle 'lasso made his home. He was s^xin a 
favorite at the court and a close friend of Lu- 
cretia and Leonora d 'Este, who inherited the 
beauty of their famous grandmoUier, Lucretia 
Borgia (bor'ja). People even whis[>ered that 
the princesses were in love with Tasso 
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For t number of years the Este family put up with members of the Duke’s court, with whom he is here 
Tasso’s strange fancies as his mental illness grew. shown. But most of all he must have been a sorrow 
He was peevish and suspicious, exacting and over- to the sisters of the Duke, for they were fond of their 
sensitive, and must have been a sore trial to all the charming poet, and greatly admired his genius. 

For five happy \ear.s at the a^urt the poet but his peace of mind was gone. lie came 
was busy writing. He produced a beautiful back to Ferrara to find the ^iVFste^ iv\v 
little play of shepherd life called ^^Aminta” braling a wedding and too busy to see him 
(1373)) which was full of grace and delicacy.' Then he abused them so rudely th,it they 
The same grace, and a far higher jiower, sent him to a madhouse. While he was 
mark his greatest poem, “Jerusalem T)e- locked up, “Jerusalem Delivered” was pub- 
livered”(i574). Its romantic stories of the lished without his consent or correction, 
adventures of Christian and .Saracen leaders He never received a penny for it. 
in the First Crusade made a strong apjieal At the end of seven years, a kindly prince 
to the Italians of four hundred \cars ago, set Tasso free. At forly-tw'o he started to 
and also to readers in many other lands. wTite again, but his genius w^as gone. He 
It was one of the main moflels for “The was too restless to stay verv long in any 
Faerie Queene” of Edmund S}>enser. one place. Until his death he waiulered 

But as sexm as his great work was done, ceaselessly through Italy. Just before he 

his luck began to change. I’he friends to died, the PofKi ofTered him a pension and 
whom he read his poem found trilles to promised to crow^i him king of poets. So 
critici^ in it. Tasso was worried even the honors of his youth seemed to be coming 

by his worshipers. He knew no peace, back, but they came too late. Before he 

His health failed. He grew irritable. He could wear his crown or touch his pension, 
suspected everyone of plotting against him. he had gone to a monastery on the outskirts 
At length he drew a knife upon a servant, of Rome and begged the monks to take him 
The Duke locked him in the castle and later in and let him die there. A few days later 
bundled him off to a monastery. Tasso he was dead — at the age of fifty-one, in 1595. 
escaped in disguise. He grew a little Ijetter, But his. great poem lives on. 
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He had known the ups and downs of fortune. He had poverty and retirement, Machiavelli is pondering on 
stood at the ear of one of the most powerful tyrants m all he has seen and known of princes, and writing it 
Renaissance Italy, and he had been tortured and down in one of the world’s famous books, **The 
thrown into a dungeon by another of them. How, in Prince”— a work that still puzzles us. 


A PATRIOT or a FIEND? 

Four Hundred Years Ago This Man Wrote a Book Which Stilt 
Keeps Us Wondering whether He Was Vet v Good or Very Bad 


HK n;imp of Machiavelli (ma'k\a- 
\<*rir‘) is so vcile<l in lejj;en«l that none 
may know the man. According to 
some stories lie was a man of lofty mind 
with his head so high in the clouds that he 
could not see the dark trail his feet traveled. 
According to others he was a man of e\il, 
rejoicing in cruelty, fraud, and faithlessness. 
Which w'as the real \iccolo Machiavelli? 
No one knows — probably he w^as neither 
very good nor very bad, but just the sort of 
character that wms natural in those times. 

In the clay of Machiawlli (1460-1527), 
the man who was admired w'as the man who 
was successful. The TtaK of that day was 
a land of strange contradictions. The great- 
est artists who ever lived were painting their 


immortal pictures. Leonardo da Vinci was 
dividing his time between painting and 
scientific experiments with airplanes, en- 
gineering, and mathematics. Columbus 
was finding a Vew World across the ocean. 
'The printing jiress was spreading the litera- 
ture of lLd\ and of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Flalian architei t^ \.ere building palaces and 
hurdles of e\(|uisiie beauty. All of Eurof)e 
was basking in the light of the new art of 
Italy. 

Vet with all her art and learning Italy 
was corrupt and w’eak. The liberty of her 
peojile was fast disappearing under tyrants 
who fought with pioison and the dagger for 
the control of her cities. Bloody civil wars 
placed her at the mercy of other European 
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nations. Her sons grew shrewd, crafty, and 
knavish. They broke their word. They 
lost their deep religious feeling. The very 
churchmen forgot their sacred calling. 

In such times a man who wants to be 
successful must have shrewd ability to 
judge men, unflinching courage, eyes 
ever watchful, ears always oi^en, 
and a sleeping conscience. 

Such a one ^vas ^lachiavclli, 

As a young man in 
Florence he entered poli- 
tics. He was a friend 
of the people’s chosen 
governor, and he rose 
to the place of secre- 
tary to the Florentine 
republic. In that po- 
sition he knew’ all the 
secrets of the politi- 
cians. He undertook 
many secret missions 
to rulers of Europe. 

In their courts he 
learned all of the 
c ‘ooked methods of di- 
plomacy. fie learned 
that the w’ord of a king w’as 
easily broken, and that his 
own Florence refused to let her 
left hand know what her right 
hand did. He learned that 
brother might slay brother in 
order to seize or hold pow er . I le 
even learned to admire the men 
and the methods of his times. 

When he was thirty-three Machiavelli 
met Caesar Borgia (bjr'ja), a murderous 
tyrant w^ho impressed him deeply. Borgia 
was plundering the provinces of Northern 
Italy, and Machiavelli w^as sent to his cam[) 
to spy upon him. But he soon came to 
admire Borgia, who was worse than all the 
other princes in his faithlessness and cruelty, 
but who was magnificent in his luck, his 
recklessness, and his ambition. Machiavelli 
saw that Borgia was cruel and crafty, but 
that he governed wdsely and justly, even if 
only for his own selfish ends. So Machia- 
velli took Borgia as his ideal prince. 

Machiavelli was a roost adroit politician, 



Photo hy Alinmi 

This is a portrait of Machiavelli, 
the shrewd, scheming politician 
and flatterer of princes — the 
thoughtful patriot who some 
people think was deeply wise. 


but his strength de])endcd largely on the 
influence of his friend, the governor of 
Florence. When that friend was swejit out 
of power, and a member of the powerful 
Medici (med'e-chC) family became the ruler, 
Machiavelli was ruined. He humbled him- 
self before the Medici, begging for 
any task tliat they might givt' 
him. All was vain. The Med- 
ici c\ilcd Jiim from Florence. 
Later they tortured him 
on the rack for a con- 
sj)iracy of wJiich lie 
w'as innocent. Tliey 
threw liim into a dun- 
geon, and wlien he 
was freed he was a 
I cri|)[)lcd old man. 
Poor and bitter, he 
retired to a farm. 7'o 
pass away his idle 
hours iMachiavelli be- 
gan to write. In sev- 
er a 1 e s s a y s h e 
r(‘viewed the jiolitics 
of his triumphal da}.s. 
Then he wrote the great 
book (alle(i “'I'he Prince” 
(1513) to .show'^^how' a man 
w’ith the cunning fraud of a 
Caesar Borgi.i might unite all of 
Italy and keej) it under a lirm 
government that would give llie 
])co[)le justice. Because of llu' 
mixture of honesty anfl faith- 
lessness in the book peoj'ile ha\e 
puzzled ever since to know' (lie true Ma- 
chiavelli. Most of them have thought he 
was a .sort of fiend. They give his last name 
to any crafty and evil iiolitician, wlien they 
call him Machiavellian; and they have given 
his first name Xiccolb, to the very devil 
himself, who has long been known as Old 
Nick. It is a fact, however, that Machia- 
velli was a patriotic Italian who longed for 
the freedom and union of his country. And 
because he thought h(‘r freedom and union 
were .so greatly to be desired, he believed 
that any means were justified in the attain- 
ing those ends. You will hear many people 
advancing his arguments even to-day. 


D'ANNUNZIO 


In this portrait-study 
of Gabriel d’Annun- 
zio, the artist has 
tried to show us how 
the poet-adventurer 
of Italy looks to his 
admiring country- 
men. 



Though this is a portrait of 
d’Annunzio the poet, il!i 
his quill and his books 
and his absorbed face, it 
nevertheless is not hard 
to imagine those eyes 
suddenly flashing v/ith 
the fire of action. 


A NIGHTINGALE TURNED EAGLE 

The Poet and Novelist d’Annunzio Found His Great Adventure 

in the World War 


BALD l)\il dapper little Italian ^cnllc- 
nian often str(dl(*<l along the boule- 
vards of I'aris in 1(^14, sometimes 
])ausing to chat with artists and writers 
sitting in front of the various cafes. Tn 
fashionable drawing-rooms he used to charm 
the lailit's with his clever ihittery. His 
name, d’Annim/io (dan-noon'tse-o), was 
often food for gossij), for in Italy his life 
had been shocking to many good people, 
and so had some of his jioems, plays, and 
novels. He owed st) many debts there that 
he ])rcfcrred to live in exile in Paris. Yet 
he w'as one of the greatest writers of modern 
Italy, though many peo|)le thought him a 
mere dandy with a strong love for beauty, 
great talent, and keen imagination. 

Then came the World War, and people 
forgot Gabriel d’Annunzio (iSo^-10^^8) in 
their new tasks. Soon, however, the little 
writer startled the world. Tic was fifty-om* 
years old then, but he found his grand ad- 
venture in the war. By 1915. the singer 
was transformed into a soldier, j)atriot, and 
political leader. He toured Italy, rousing 
the people by his passionate eloquence. 
Not content with urging men to volunteer, 
he must risk his own life in the cavalry, the 
infantry, the navy, and in aviation. In the 


air he courted death. Again and again his 
plane came down riddled with bullets. He 
narrowly cscai)ed total blindness w'hen an 
eve was injured. He made Italy gasp when 
he led a squadron of volunteer lliers ov'er the 
Alps into Austria to drop pamphlets above 
X'ienna. His comrades would follow him 
through fire. But ewn in the excitement, 
the dangf’ and the adventure of the war, 
he found ’iUie to write sevvral exquisite 
])oems. 

In ToiS came the Armistice, and the poet- 
hero played a new j^art. He protested bit- 
terly against the Allies for refusing to grant 
Italy the .seajiort of Fiume. He was delighted 
when his government allowed him to occuj^y 
the city wiili troojis. For lifteen months he 
defied the worUl there until his own govern- 
ment hail to driv’c him out, in accordance 
with their treaty agreeing to make Fiume 
a free state. 

Then d’Annunzio was able to retire to his 
quiet home beside a clear lake in Xorthern 
Italy. But he was soon excited again by 
the powerful Fascist movement that swept 
Italy under Mussolini. He ardently sup- 
ported the dictator. To-day he is one of 
the heroes of the Italian people for his 
writings and his patriotic deeds. 
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individuals, and the greatest 




The absurd person who sits huddled up in his chair, eye, this creature of Cervantes' imagination has de 
surrounded by tome upon tome of romantic story, is lighted countless readers m the past three centuries 
the famous Don Quuote. Lean of shank and wUd of and his “quuwUc” deeds have become proverbiaU 


HE SET the WHOLE WORLD LAUGHING 

Cervantes Went to Fight the Pirates and Came Back to Write 
the Funniest of All Stories about a Fighter 


F YOU had hcvn stiolling through ihc 
old Spanish town (*f Valladolid about 
three hundred \eais ago, >ou might 
ha\e met a gray little man known as Cer- 
vantes (ser-van'le/). You could easih ha\i 
gone on without noticing him, though you 
might well have seen that he had brillitint 
eyes, a military bearing, and one aim that 
hung useless in its wide velvet sleeve. 

lie had seen stirring times. Horn about 
half a century after the thscovery of America, 
he lived in a day when his country was 
strong and prosperous. King Philii) H ha<l 


mounted the throne when Cervantes was 
a bov, and was ambitious to make Spain 
the mo'^l ])Owerful kingdom in the world. 
Under his comirind, soldiers were fighting 
to hold mail) j>aiis of Europe. Adventurers 
were sailing over the ocean, hoping to win 
ridies and fame. (lold w^as pouring into 
the land from the mines of Peru and Mexico. 
From all over Europe people of genius were 
Hocking to the Spanish court. Poets, 
painters, and scludars w’cre offering the 
country gifts more precious than gold. 
Truly Spain was in her Golden Age. 





CERVANTES 



VHienev^r Don Quixote and Sancho Panza came to an treat their daughter as if she were some high-born 
inn. the Don would suppose that it was a castle. The damsel for whom he might break a lance m a tourney, 
innkeeper would become in his imagination the lord Here, at an inn where he had many adventures, he is 
of the castle, his wife its lady, and Don Quixote would greeting the host's daughter with a sweeping bow. 


In that land of wealth and power, however, family. So when the fourth child, Miguel 

only courtiers, churchmen, and returned (mc-gfl'), was born in 1547, the parents 

explorers had money. Most of the people w^ere concerned with feeding another mouth, 

were poor, even in noble families like that and surely neither suspected that the boy 

of Cervantes. The father, who was a sur- would become the greatest writer of the land, 

geon, could barely support his growing As Miguel grew older, his family traveled 
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Toward the end of the story, certain people who are 
plotting to humor Don Quixote’s madness actually pre- 
tend to install Sancho Panza as governor of a certain 
island named Baratana They lay before the poor, 
deluded Sancho a noble feast, as is shown above. But 


every time he starts to eat one of the tempting dishes, 
a physician touches it with a little wand and tells him 
he must on no account taste it, as it will nun his 
di:;cstion — a thing the physician holds much dearer, 
he says, than he does his own life. 


a good (leal, hul the \ kc pt 
retaining to the 
court, for in those iki\ 
the coiirlieis fought inaiu 
duels and surgeons \\ere 
often needed to mend 
wounded bodies, d he bo\ 
was fascinated b\ the 
swiftly mo\ing life of the 
capital. He saw poets in 
taverns w riling or rec iting 
verses. In 1 he court) ards 
of wealthy families he saw 
plays of famous dramatists 
the bookshops he dipped into 
novels of chiv'alry and thin vol- 
umes of verse. No wonder he 
began to scribble and to dream 
of becoming a writer. While 
he was still in school he was writing a good 
deal of verse. 



\long with his dream of 
^^rltlng, Cervantes had a 
great longing to travel 
and to light in foreign 
lands. When he was 
I went) -one, his (.hance 
came, lie was hired by 
the pope’s envov to the 
Sj)ani h Ling and he trav- 
eled all over Italy, stop- 
ping in famous old cities 
about v\hich he had read, 
glorving in the smiling land of 
poetry and adventure. But 
when he reached Rome he had 
word that his employer had 
been made a cardinal at the 


\ 

Photo b} Ciiraw luD P«ria 

This i3 Cervantes himself, in 

whose busy brain all the cunous , ^ i i 

adventures of Don Quixote had pope s court. Lcrvantc'S clicl 

their beginmng. want to settle dowm in 

Rome or anywhere else; he wanted to travel 

ov’er the globe and to go soldiering. 
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After Don Quixote had suffered many hardships and 
buffets in his mad adventures, some cf the people he 
had met m his wanderings worked out a plot to lure 
him back home The plot centered around fair 
Dorothea, to whom the courteous Don is making 
obeisance m this picture. Dorothea pretended that 


she was an exiled princess, and made Don Quixote 
promise not to undertake any other ad^ntures until 
ne had restored her to her kmgdom It will help us 
to understand how popular this story has been to 
know that the original of our picture is an old tap- 
dstry, woven by patient hands. 


Now there ^^as a gallant Spanish ‘ foreign 
legion” in Italy at the time It \\as made 
up of poor nobles, adventurers, and rogues, 
to whom fighting was pure joy Many 
times thev fought like demons against the 
cruel Mohammedan pirates of the north 
coast of Africa For >ears the Christian 
ports on the Mediterranean had lived in 
terror of pirate raids. Many a ship had 
been sunk and many a crew carried off to 
Africa and sold as slaves Cervantts joined 
the dashing army sent against the j^irates, 
and in the fierce battle of Lepanto Ik was 
wounded and his left arm was cnjipled for 
life 

Captured by Pirates 

After five years of fighting, he was tired 
and wanted to go home He set sail with 
his brother, but as their ship was nearing 
the port of Marseilles, it was overhauled 


and cajUured 1)> a pirate vessel Among 
the prisoners taken to Africi were Miguel 
and his brother Freedom could be had only 
at the price of a high ransom, and the 
family was too poor to free both sons, so 
for live terrible vears Miguel was the slave 
of a pirate thief \t length his lansom was 
collcete<l and he returned home - his early 
vouth gone, his arm useless, and his pockets 
empty \nd still he wanted to become a 
writer 

Now in those davs it was not easy, even 
for a genius, to m ike a living with a pen 
Ihe authors would either grow thin upon 
their meager earnings or prosper with the 
help of wealthy noblemen Cervantes had 
no wealthy friends, and the comedies and 
poems that he wrote earned him very little 
Three yccrs after his return to Spain his 
first long book apt:)eared It was good and 
it created a stir The next year he married 
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LOPE DE VEGA 


and moved to Madrid, hoping to find helpful 
friends there. .But even though he was 
already fairly well known, he met with 
little fortune and was soon forced to seek 
other work. He was employed in Seville 
collecting supplies for the famous Spanish 
lleet, the great Armada. The work was 
irksome and ill-paid, and Cervantes was no 
business man, but he found Seville rich in 
material for several entertaining novels of 
roguery. 

While he was struggling for a living and 
for time to write, the unfortunate author 
had more ill luck. He trusted a banker 
with some government funds and both 
banker and money j)romjjtly disappeared. 
Of course Cervantes was called to account 
and of course he was too poor to raise the 
money, so he w'as thrown into jail. There 
he had time for thinking, and doubtless 
many ideas f r future books Hit ted through 
his mind. Indeed, at the beginning of the 
great book that he was soon to write, he 
said it was born in a prison. 

When Knighthood Went to Seed 

Two very funny j)eoi)le were the leading 
characters of that book. One was a j>oor 
gentleman of fifty, tall and tliin as a lath. 
He had read so many popular novels of 
knighthood that he had gone mad. He 
fancied he was a young knight obliged to 
travel through the world righting every 


sort of wrong. His name was Don Quixote 
(don kwik'sdt). With him went his squire, 
Sancho (sS.ng'k6) Panza, who was short 
and fat, shrewd but slow-witted. Such a 
])air were made for trouble, and in Cer- 
vantes’ book they wxTe seldom out of it. 

This great novel of *T)on Quixote” came 
out in I (>05, and was seen at once to be one 
of the w^orld’s masterpieces. It set the people 
of Sf)ain roaring with laughter. It went 
through all the European countries and the 
Span isli- American colonies. There is a story 
that the king of Spain happened to look out 
of his window one day anrl saw a boy reading 
and laughing until his sides shook. ‘*That 
boy is either cra/.y," said the king, '‘or he is 
reading T)on Quixote.’” 

Ten years later Cervantes published a 
second book about Don Quixote. In many 
ways it was better than the first, for by that 
time the author had learned a good deal 
moie al)out j>eople. He had retired to a 
quiet life in the towm of Valladolid. He was 
very famous, but in spite of the large number 
of poems, j)la\'^, and novels he had wTitten, 
he wM'^ far from wealthy. In the year after 
the second book of Don Quixote he died — 
on April 23, i()i6. The very same day saw 
the death of the only author living who was 
his superior. That was our own incompa- 
rable Shakes] leare. They had created the 
two funniest men in all literature — Don 
Quixote and EalstalT. 


A MAN WHO WROTE EIGHTEEN HUNDRED PLAYS 

It Is the Spaniard Lope de Vega Who Holds the Record of All Time 
for the Number of Dramas He Produced 


S O ONE else ever wrote so many jilavs 
as Lope de Vega (lo'jii? dil va'ga). 
He is said to have written no less 
than eighteen hundred regular i)lays, besides 
four hundred or so pageants for religious 
festivals! He himself said that many a play 
passed from his brain to the boards of the 
theater within twenty-four hours. There is 
a story that he once made a bet that he could 
write a whole act for a comedy before break- 
fast. At five o’clock in the morning, Lojie 
was quietly strolling in his garden after 1 


go()d night’s sleep. At eight o’cl(x:k the act 
was Imished. All these feats of swiftness are 
the more amazing since, like most -of the 
dramatists of his time, Lope de Vega WTOte 
his j)lays in verse. 

All through his youth this clever poet 
seemed to be a darling of the gods. He w'as 
Iwrn ill 1562, of gocxl family, in Madrid, 
which had recently btxome the capital of 
Spain, then the proudest and most powerful 
empire in the world. Here at the gay court 
of Philip II any clever, well-born lad would 
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LOPE DE VEGA 


find golden opportunity. And before he was 
five Lope was showing his talent, making up 
verses for his tutor to write down for him 
before he himself had even learned to write. 
At school he was the bright boy of his class. 
He could sing, dance, write poetry, and fence. 
By the time he was thirteen, he had written 
a play which was published. 

On a Lark to See the World 

But young Lope was as adventursomc as 
he was clever, and after the death of his 
father, who was himself a poet, Lojie decided 
to run away and see the world. He had 
traveled over a hundred miles before his 
money gave out. Then he tried to sell a 
gold chain, but the jeweler was suspicious of 
the young tramp and turned him over to the 
police. Not long after that the boy found 
him.self at home again. 

At twent}' Lope was a handsome fellow — 
tall and commanding in apjx^arance, courtly 
in manner, as became a Spanish gentleman. 
People were charmed by his musical voice 
and graceful speech, his wit and gallantry. 
F .»m nobles at the court to rogues in the 
streets, everyone loved him. The best fam- 
ilies of Spain w(Te vvdlling to offer him pro- 
tection; and tha was lucky, for in those days 
artists and liter iry men had to depend for 
their living upoi the generosity of wealthy 
nobles. A bishc- ) took Lope under his wing 
and sent him to the university. Then Lope 
became secretary to the richest and most fa- 
mous of the Spanish dukes. 

Lope’s Adventure with the Armada 

Sometimes Lojxj’s charming ways only got 
him into trouble. When the Invincible Ar- 
mada, that proud Spanish fleet built in 1588 
to conquer F^ngland, sailed away, young Lope 
was with it— fleeing from a certain lady 
whom* he had courted and then quarreled 
with. Lope tells us cuttingly that the verses 
he had written to her served as wadding for 
his gun! 

However that may be, the Invincible Ar- 
mada, as everybody knows, was not invin- 
cible. What Drake and the storms left of it 
came limping back to Spain, with Lope on it. 
Soon he was back in Madrid, his heart as 
light as ever. Immediately he set to work 


writing. But within a few months he startled 
everybody by eloping with, the sister of the 
king’s herald. He fought a duel over the 
lady and was banished from the capital; that 
did not worry him much, for he could return 
to his duke. Seven }'cars later, liis wife died, 
but he was still young and he married again. 

d'hcre came a lime, however, when Lope’s 
heart was no longer light. His favorite child 
w’as drowned at sea. His second wife died. 
One of liis daughters ran away. The man’s 
heart w'as almost broken. Life seemed sud- 
denly dark to him W'ho had ahvays bei*n 
lucky, care-free, and gay. St) at the age of 
fifty-tw'o Lope sought comfort in religion, and 
became a })riest The rest of his life he spent 
in writing and in i)enance, until U)^5, when 
he dietl. 

At the Pinnacle of Fame 

WTien he withdrew frt)ni the world, Loj)e 
de Vega w'as at tli(‘ lieiglil of his great fame. 
People listened to his wt)rd on literary affairs 
as though he wore almost more than human. 
He was famous bex'ond tlie borders of Spain, 
all over Europe and even in the \ew' World. 
In Spain itself, his name had tome to mean 
anything excellent. Thus a l)rilliant diamond 
W'as a ‘doj)e” diamond, a line day was a 
•“lope” day. Bishoj)S, dukes, j^rinces, and 
kings treated him as an e([ual. 

Spain lov'ed Lope because he w rote dramas 
that were altogether Sp.inish. It was he 
who made the Sj)anish theatcT great. When 
he first began tt) write, the drama was just 
becoming an important art in Spain. Two 
new theaters were built in Madrid and sev- 
eral others were scattered through the coun- 
try. Strolling players wandered through 
every province in companies of four or live, 
playing in farmyards, inn courts, and town 
squares, making a canty living by pa.ssing 
the hat. 

By the time I.opc wms a growm man, the 
theater had become .so popular that the de- 
mand for new ]flays was unending. Many 
other dramatists were writing, but most of 
them copied Italian verses and made their 
characters act like w^ooden dolls. Lojhi’s 
characters spoke and acted like human 
beings. His servants talked like servants, 
his cavaliers like gentlemen. He knew all 
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CALDERON 

types and could make his people laugh and words on paper. And strangely enough, most 


cry, live and breathe, like human beings. 

No wonder that people clamored for him 
to write plays and still more ])lays until he 
had turned out so amazing a number! He 
never had any trouble finding i)lots — an in- 
cident seen from his window, a story from 
the Bible or from Greek mythology, any tale 
that came handy he would turn into drama. 
He never had any trouble writing verse 
cither-- it was merely the work of putting 


of his plays are good plays, in spite of having 
been written so fast. 

To-day Lope de Vega is not so well known 
to the world at large as he was during his 
lifetime. That is because his dramas have 
not pleased the people of all countries since 
his dcatli. He was as Spanish as his native 
soil, and he belonged to his age. But he will 
always be remembered as the ‘^father of the 
Spanish theater.” 


The GREATEST DRAMATIST of SPAIN 

Supreme in His Own Land, Calderon Has Had a Large Influence 
Over the Drama in Many Other Countries 


HILL Pilgrims in Massachusctls were 
building the first New England homes, 
a handsome }oulh began a long reign 
as Philip 1\’ I . I'he boy was gifted 

with good taste. He wanted to s])en(l all 
the money in th(‘ treasur\ in bining beautiful 
pictures and rewarding great artists, instead 


Philip liked .irtists too much to be annoyed 
at one of them for a hot-tempered duel or a 
reckless love affair. For Calderon, like other 
young S])anish grandees, w^as soldier, j)oet, 
swordsman, and lover b> turns. He w^as 
j)roud and reckless, cpiick to avenge an insult 
with sw'ord or with pen. Once an actor 



of in fighting wars 
or go\erning col 
onic‘s. He chon' 
men for go\ em- 
inent ])osts not so 
much for ])olitieal 
ability as for ar- 
tistic talent and 
j)laces w'ent to the 
most gifted poc't, 
the wisest historian, the 
sharpest-tongued novelist, the 
most popular <lramalist. 

Young Pedro Calderon de la 
Ihirca (kalMii-rdn' da la bar'- 
ka) was luckv indeed to be 


stabbed Calde- 



ron’s brother and 
tied to a convent, 
knowing that age- 
old custom for- 
bade anyone to 
attack an offender 
within those holy 
walls. But the im- 
])crious young 
poet, with his friends, boldly 
broke into the sacred place to 
sci/e the man. When an out- 
raged priest rebuked C’alderdn 
in a sermon before the King, 
the reckless youth mocked the 


brought up in such a court. This is the aristocratic face ct the 

He w'as born in ihoo, and was though he was jailed for 

educated by the Jesuit fathers turies, as a grea iramatist and this oiiense, he was soon set 
at the Imperial College in free by the indulgent King. 

Madrid, lie later studied law at Salamanca. So Calderon kept on writing plays. When 


By the time he was twTiity he was writing 
r.uch good plays that the famous dramatist 
Lope de Vega (lo'pe da va'ga) praised them. 
And King Philij) was the very man to en- 
courage so jiromising a youth. 

It was a gocnl thing for the young jioct that 


the beloved Lope de Vega died, he stepjx'd 
into the vacant place as foremost dramatist 
of Spain. It is true that he wrote much too 
fast, turning off plays at so prodigious a rate 
that he did not have lime to do his best wdth 
most of them. It is true, too, that, like 
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others of his day, he did not take the trouble 
to think up his own plots and characters or 
alw'a>'s even his own speeches, but borrow'cd 
freely from earlier writers. Furthermore, his 
characters are all more or less alike, and none 
of them sparkle with life as Shakespeare’s, 
for instance, do. People said that the poet 
was spoiled by the King’s favor and cared 
so little for anyone that he would not stoop 
to study the joys and sorrows of real men 
and women. 

A Poet of Magical Power 

Yet in spite of all these faults, Calderon 
deserved the honor that was showered upon 
him. P>om time to lime he would turn the 
old material he worked with into a glowing 
masterpiece, so that no one cares where he 
got his plot any more than we care where 
Shakespeare got the plot for ^‘Hamlet” or 
^‘The Merchant of Venice.’^ If he did not 
understand people, he certainly understocxl 
the theater brilliantly, and no one ever knew 
much better how to make a {day go well u|)on 
the stage. And over everything he threw 
tne magical beauty and power of his i)oetry; 
tor above all else, Calderon was a great poet. 

Wlien Calderon was nearing fifty, a great 
change came over him. He was suffering 
from ill health, and shadow'cd by grief at the 
death of a lady whom he had loved many 
years. He gave up his military honors, gave 
up the life of the court; he meant even to 
give up the theater, though in the end he 
did not quite do that. He became a [)riest, 
and thereafter wrote almost nothing but re- 
ligious plays. Philip made him royal chap- 
lain and regularly attended the plays which 


Calderon wrote to celebrate the festival of 
Corpus Christi (kdr'piis krfs'tr} in early 
summer. 

These plays arc perhaps the most splendid 
poetry which Calder6n ever wrote. The 
chief characters arc Sin, Vice, Pride, Penance, 
Understanding, and other similar figures. 
I'his does not sound very exciting to most 
moderns, hut in Calderon’s time the plays 
were immensely popular in Spain and Por- 
tugal. In truth the spectacle of Corpus 
Christi was a brilliant one. In the morning 
long {processions wound through the streets 
of Madrid tow^ard the cathedral. Kings and 
princes, highborn gentlemen and lowborn 
{peasants, all took {part. Some wore strange- 
looking costumes of bright colors, others w'ore 
huge masks. Musicians sounded {)i{pes and 
drums, dancers sw'ayed slowly, pasteboani 
devils and {plaster siiints rumbled along on 
carts. I'he {procession entercnl the cathedral 
and all the {Pco{ple heard Mass. Hien in the 
afternoon all Madrid gathered in the stjuare 
fronting the cathedral to watch the {play. 
The ni(pst distinguished sjpectators sat be- 
neath a velvet canip{)y, rich merchants lined 
the balconies, and ccpmmon j)eo{)le thronged 
the square. 

When the jplay w^as by Calderon the {>eo|)le 
would sit enchanted, w'(pn by his exquisite 
religious feeling and his singing lines. Oitics 
still think Calderon’s seventy religious plays 
are the best of his dramas. Put his fame 
rests al.s(p on the (Pther {plays he wrote —about 
a hundred— many of them still {popular to- 
day, though it is more than two centuries 
and a half since i68i, w^hen the great {Poet 
and dramatist died. 


The MASTER GENIUS of PORTUGAL 


In the Days of the Great Discoverers, Camoens Made His Land 
Still More Illustrious by His Pen 


ADIES of the court in Lislxpn .some- 
times laughed at the ^ ^one-eyed 
devil,” Camoens (kiim'6-^ns). Men 
called him “swashbuckler” — yet they envied 
his reckless gayety and the sufperb love 
poems he wrote. No one seemed more care- 
free than he. But under his easy manner 


was a very heavy heart; for he was ho{Pe- 
lessly in love. 

He had left his studies at the University 
of Coimbra, (ko-Sm'bni), the scholar’s 
paradise in Camoens’ day (1524 to 1580), in 
order tc follow his lady to Lisbon. There he 
had moved among the ladies and gentlemen 
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of culture who crowded the court. But 
I)erhaps the king and the girl’s parents 
frowned upon his hopes; or perhaps one of 
the plays he wrote displeased the king. At 
any rate, the dreamy, love-sick l)oy was 
banished. To forget his misery he fought 
for two years with the Portuguese army in 
Africa- only to return blind in one eye, but 
as deeply in love &s ever. 

For a time it seemed that the inlluence of 
a cousin might hel[) Camoens to \\in his 
lady’s heart. But then came a duel with a 
courtier, months in jail, and yet deej)er 
despair. After his release, Camoens en- 
listed as a common .soldier for service in 
India, dhere and in Africa lie visited lands 
claimed for Portugal by right of the dis- 
coveries of the great \'asco da Cama, who 
had first dared to sail around the soutliern 
tip of Africa fifty years earlier. Camoens 
was related to da Gama, and in his exile the 
young man recalled ])rou(lly the gallant 
sailors who had made little J’ortugal one of 
the most powerful seafaring nations of the 
world. Now he himself was jiart of the 
band which w’as holding lands in India 
against the ICnglish, the Dutch, and the 
natives, all of whom longed for a chance to 
oust the Portuguese. 

I’or over ten v'-ars Camoens stayed in the 
Par P.ast, now' ])rosj)ering, now des|)airing, 
but |)utting into noble ver.se the deeds of <la 
(iama and his grxit countrymen. Phe work 
took shape as a long ej)i(' or narrative ])oem 
called ‘‘'The Lusiads” (hl^j'.si-ads), a name 
which came from a Latin name for the 
I^)rtugucse. Camoens, though he wrote 


somew^hat as did the ancient Roman poet 
Virgil, was fired with the great intellectual 
enthusiasm which flamed up all over Europe 
at this time — we call it the Renaissance, or 
Rebirth. It w^as burning brightly in Portu- 
gal, where it had been kindled in part by 
the noble exploits of Portuguese sailors. 
Camoens wrote of their proud, stubborn 
courage and fine achievement; but most of 
all his fioetry reflected his own triumph 
over suffering. 

When Camoens w’as nearing middle age, 
his friend the Viceroy of India died. I'he 
])oet d(‘cided to end his exile, for he was 
broken in health and so ])oor that he had to 
live on charity. After two years of delay 
and hardship, he reached Lisbon and .showed 
the manuscript of '‘The Lusiads” to the 
king. As a reward he rccei\'ed a j)ension 
barely large enough to keep him alive! 

Camoens triumphed over harsh fortune. 
Ali.^erx seemed onlx to heighten his pow'er 
as a j>oet. But lie ])aid a high price for his 
triumph. Wlien he returned home he was 
only forty-three*, but he W’as already an old 
man. The sw'ashbuckler’s reckless fire w'as 
dead. He could no longer W’rite with his 
old spirit. He could only w'arm his poor 
body and nurse memories of his youth. 
Then came the plague, ten years after his 
return. The great j)()et died ‘‘without even 
so much as a dir*eet to cover him,” and was 
buried in a gi ^ve with other plague victims. 

Since his death the fame of Camoens has 
grown steadily, until Portugal now' holds 
him her grcxilesi poet, ranking him with the 
world’s fori'mosi writers of narrative verse. 
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ERASMUS 



Plioto by TluchfritJi 

When the emperor Charles V was a little lad he re- 
r» tved a very careful education, and it is pleasant to 
imacine him listening seriously to so grave a scholar as 
Erasmus, as he is doing in this picture. Erasmus was 


not the boy king’s regular tutor, but he was made a 
counselor, or adviser, to Charles when Charles was 
about sixteen, and wrote for him a book of wise advice 
called "The Education of a Chnstian Prince." 


ERASMUS, PEERLESS WIT and SCHOLAR 

Standing on the Very Threshold of the Modern World, This Man 
Did Much to Open the Door to Our Day 


LMOST on the very (la>' that Colum- 
bus set sail on liis perilous vovage 
across the Atlantic, young Desiderius 
Erasmus (de'sl-de'r^-us e-ra//mus) became a 
priest at Rotterdam, in Holland. Two 
mighty adventurers were these — Columbus 
boldly plowing uncharted seas, Erasmus ven- 
turing into realms of thought and knowledge 
strange to most men in his day. Each in 
his own way was a leader of the great quick- 
ening of life and interest in living which we 
call the Renaissance (rCn' 2 -s 6 Ns'). 

But when Erasmus, who was bom about 
1466, was young, the natural place for the 
adventurer in knowledge was still the Catho- 
lic church. Throughout the Middle Ages the 
church held within Ts walls nearly all the 


learning of Eurojn*, and all the arts had been 
thought of as handmaidens of religion l Aen 
now that men’s minds were turning away 
from the old ideas of theology, were (|ucstion- 
ing the old authorities, and finding a new 
interest in ancient Greek writers and in the 
good things of this world, the ferment and 
excitement were still within the Church. 
Except for the men of action, like Columbus, 
nearly all the leaders of the Renaissance were 
priests. 

Era-smus had not much wanted to become 
a priest. In the school at Deventer, in Hol- 
land, he had learned a consuming love of 
letters, and he wanted to go on to the uni- 
versity; but he was sent to a monastery to 
school, and finally persuaded to enter the 
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church for life. Yet he was always a scholar 
and a man of letters before all else, and 
throughout his life he found many patrons 
to help him get the time to study and write. 
At other times he supported himself by 
teaching pupils, or by editing books 
for the new i)rinting presses. He 
never performed the duties of 
a priest such as we know 
them to-day. j 

Though Erasmus was ^ 
born in Holland, he be- - 
longs to all Europe. In | | 
those days all scholars ' 
wrote and S})oke to each 
other in Latin; so he could 
|)ass easily from land to 
land and his books could be 
read by .scholars everywhert 
Some of his happiest years were 
sj)ent in England, where he knew > 
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years he was connected with a famous print- 
ing press. Wherever he went throughout 
Germany, he was received with enthusiasni 
Disciples flocked around him. He was fair 
and blue-eyed and charming, with sensitive 
feelings and an ever-busy brain. He 
was tolerant and many-sided and 
reasonable, a man of the new 
day, an adventurer into 
the future. The scholars 
and men of letters of the 
Renaissance looked to him 
as their leader, princes 
were eager to receive one 
of his wdse and witty let- 
ters. The Pope himself let 
Erasmus dedicate a bt)ok 
to him. So many presents 
were .showered on Erasmus that 
.* Louvre forgot how' ])0()r he had once been. 
. ‘t of Po])e urged him to defend the 


.-.jiviic Vi, iTi.v.v iviiv,»» This flne portrait of xin. j n lum lui. 

John Colet (koJTn) and Sir 'I'homas Erasmus is by the church against the rebellious writ- 


More, and W’as himself counted one ' 
of the leaders of I'.nglish thought. 

It W’as ])robab]y on his lirst \isit to Eng- 
land, in that he fully determined to 

devote his life to study. It was in Eng- 
land, on a later visit, that he wrote his most- 
n‘ad book, “ I he Praise of Folly.’’ This is a 
witty satire which still makes excellent read- 
ing. It W’as in lOngland, too, that he linishcd 
his edition of the \ew’ Testament, a very 
important piece of work. hTasmus also put 
.some of the Bible into the language of the 
[)eople. He said: “I long that the ])easant 
should sing the Scrij:)tures to himself as he 
follows the plow’, that the weaver should hum 
them to the tune of his shuttle.” 

After 1514 Erasmus sj)cnt the greater part 
of his time in Germany and Switzerland, 
mostly at Basel. Here he could suix'rintend 
the publication of his books. Here for .several 


famous painter Hans 
Holbein. 


inp of Martin Luther, who w’as 
stirring up the trouble that led in 
the end to the Protestant Reformation. 
But I’>asmus w’ould not do it. lie did not 
like Luther, and indeed thought him a fa- 
natic. But on the other haiui he was not 
interested in quarrels over church doctrines. 
He himself, like many other scholars of the 
lime, had re.'ul dee])ly in the early Christian 
talhcrs, and he believed that the church 
should be puiilied and simplified and made 
more like the early church. He thought 
Luther went too far; but he w'ould not quar- 
rel with him. He believed in patient argu- 
ment rather than violent conflict. 

So, till his death in 1536, he lived in hon- 
ored retiremcr.l, poring over old Greek and 
Latin manuscripts and writing his Latin 
essays, w’hiih should make men’s thinking 
freer and clearer. 


*^The UGLY DUCKLING” 

How Hans Christian Andersen, the Odd, Lonely Child of a Poor 
Cobbler, Grew Up to Be One of the Great Tellers of Fairy Tales 


0 N THE old town of Odense, on one 
of the green Danish islands, a little 
boy was born in the year 1805. His 
young father was a cobbler, and he was so 


poor that even if he had owned much more 
than a bed, a crib, and his bench, he could 
hardly have found a place for it in his tiny 
home. For the home was just one room. 
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Tt was in this humble cottage in Odense, Denmark, 
Uiat Hans Chnstian Andersen spent his childhood. 

Still the little room was bright and cheerful. 
There w^ere some copper pans that twinkled 
on the hearth, and a cupboard that held 
some books and songs. A little ladder led 
to the roof, and up there the mother grew 
some vegetables in a large chest tilled with 
soil. When the boy grcw^ up he wrote a 
stor}' about that tiny garden For this boy 
was Hans Christian Andersen (1805-1875), 
and the story is ^^The Snow Queen.’' 

Hans Christian’s Childhood 

On Sundays the father used to tramp 
through the woods with little Hans. In 
spare moments he w'ould read aloud or carve 
toys for him. For Hans w^as all his father’s 
hope. He was the poor shoemaker’s one 
great treasure. 

Hans Christian had a very sweet old 
grandmother, who was so poor that she 
had to take care of the gardens at the home 
for the insane in Odense. When she burned 
the rubbish in the gardens twice a year, Hans 
Christian was always there. He used to 
stare in wonder at the harmless patients 


Whether or not it was here that he was born, nobody 
even in his native Denmark seems to know. 

roaming around the gardens For hours he 
would li'-ten to the talcs of the old women 
who did the spinning for the asylum The\ 
were all stories that Danish folk had known 
and told for hundreds of years. Once in a 
while little Hans would grow^ so excited over 
them that he coiiM not sleep. 

Then one day his father joined the army 
of the great Napoleon. When the w\ir was 
over he came home ill and unhappy He 
soon died, and left Hans alone with his 
poor mother. But the mother had to go 
out and do washing for a living, and the boy 
had nothing to amuse him but a toy theater 
that he had made. 

“The Ugly Duckling” Grows Up 

For plays of every kind wxre charming to 
Hans Christian. He used to scan the hand- 
bills of the theatrical comi)anies that came 
to Odense, until he had learned the names 
of the characters by heart. He w^ould make 
up his own plots to fit the characters. He 
even scrawled out some of his “plays,” but 
the people only laughed at them. They 
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told his mother she ought to put Ilans to 
work. So for a while she sent him to a 
factory. There the little hoy amused the 
weavers by singing to them all day long in 
his sweet voice. But one day tivy fright- 
ened him so cruelly that he ran away and 
never came back. 

The boy had a dream of growing up to be 
a famous actor and poet, although ever\'- 
body was still ^ , 
laughing at his 
scribblings. The 

fact is that he ^ 

was a very ugly 
boy, aw^kward, 
long-legged, 

/ ^ ^ V^h 

his mother sent y 

him to a school pP * 

again, he was ^|lllj|||d|^ 

cause he was al- 

W'ays dreaming about A 

stories and plays. When ' a 

the time came h)r him to 

join the church, he had y 

his first pair of boots. He \ ^ 

was so j)roud of them f \ \ 

that he tucked his trou- "" r\ 


ask for more help. F'inally Jonas Collin, a 
prominent Danish official, sent the lad to 
school once more, and acted as a father to 
him. Then the boy published an amusing 
little book and had one of his plays acted 
in Copenhagen. So Hans Christian was 
very hapjjy, and the people who had hel[)ed 
him felt that at last he was lieginning to 
repay their kindness and faith in his talent. 

At the age of 
[went} -five he 
made his first 
trip away from 
Denmark. After 
that, he was sel- 
dom at home for 
a long time. In 
(Germany he 
made friends 
with some of the 
famous poets. 
Their 

hel]>e(l to restore 
^ \ his spirits, which wxre 
.still smarting from the 
criticisms that had hurt him at 
home. He now managed to earn 
a U\ ing with his pen, and to save 
u{> a small fund for travel. He 
went to France, to Switzerland, 


.sers inside the boot tops so that Here is the pleasant, homely 1 > Italy. I le published charming 
no one should fail to see his glory. ?ersen, oS^of torfcTs his travels and started a 


)f his travels and started a 


During the services he could greatest writers of tales for no\(‘l about his owm struggles, 


think only of his new shoes, even 
though he knew^ it was wrong. When he 
grew up he wTotc the story of ‘‘Red Shoes” 
about those boots. 

When his mother wanted to apprentice 
him to a tailor, he begged to go to Copen- 
hagen instead. Off he started, at fourteen, 
with a few" coins, no experience, and no 
friends. He tried to find work in a theater 
as a singer or a dancer. But the more the 
long-legged boy pranced and sang, the more 
people thought he must be mad. No man- 
ager would give the ugly, ignorant boy a 
chance. 

At last he found some friends who offered 
to send him to school again and train his 
voice. But then his voice broke and once 
more his hopes went astray. He spent 
many days of terrible poverty, too proud to 


children. 


KvtTyw'here he made new friends. 
He w’as WTlcomed in Sw^eden and (Germany. 
Even the King of Denmark finally gave 
him a small pension. For the first time 
he \vas free from worry about money, and 
soon afterwaid he wrote his best romance, 
“Only a Fiddler.” The ugly duckling w'as 
indeed turning into a swan; for of course it 
is his own tale that he told in his story of 
“'Fhe Ugly Duckling.” 

The “Ugly Duckling” Comes into Fame 

Yet in Denmark the critics were still 
hostile to him, and he kept on traveling a 
great deal. In other lands he was more 
famous, and could w'ork far better. 

So the years passed as Andersen kept on 
traveling, writing, and winning higher fame. 
The German poet Heine (hi'nC), and the 
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French novelists Dumas (dii'miiO and Victor 
Hugo honored him. In England Dickens 
became a great friend. The lovely Swedish 
singer, Jenny Lind, owed a good deal of her 
success at the start to him. He was welcome 
in the homes of dukes and princes, and even 
of kings. 

More important than tlie kings, he had 
made friends of many children. He could 
hold them spellbound with his gay stories. 
He wrote out the talcs he told them— at 
first the same old tales that the spinning 
women used to tell him long ago. Then he 
began to make up his own wonderful stories, 
and these were better than the older tales. 
He found that the grown peoj)le liked them 
as much as the children. And at last Den- 
mark hailed Hans Christian Andersen as a 
genius. 

Fairy Tales That Will Live Forever 

Authors are often a little blind about 
their own works, and do not know which 
ones are the best. Andersen was like that. 
He thought he might be famous for his 
jK)ems, plays, and novels, and he looked on 
his fairy tales as simjile trilles. But the 


world has thought otherwise. The “great” 
w'orks arc all forgotten long ago, while the 
fairy talcs will live forever. The little 
stories like “The Tinder Box,” “Thum- 
belina,” “The Princess and the Pea,” “The 
Snow Queen,” and “The Poor Little Match 
Girl” arc Andersen’s immortal works. 

Andersen would often read his stories to 
the children of his friends. He had never 
married and he hatl no boys and girls of his 
own. He would also cut out very odd and 
pretty little figures in paper for the children. 
Any child was lucky if he found one of these 
on his Christmas tree. And in Denmark no 
Christmas tree was complete without a 
volume of his tales lUNiling in its boughs 
All over the world the children loved him. 

The new books of tales kept appearing 
until Andersen was an old man of sixty- 
seven. That year he fell out of bed and 
hurt himself. From that time he was ill 
until his death at seventy. Before Ik* died, 
he said he would like to have a j)eej)hole 
cut in his coffin so that he could see who 
would be sorry. He w'ould have seen all 
the w'orld, with the children leading every- 
where. 


The CHIEF MASTER.©/ MODERN DRAMA 

It Is Probably the Norwegian Ibsen Who Has Had More to Do 
with the Plays of Our Day than Any Other Man 


B UTSIDE his windows little Henrik 
Ibsen heard the “dull and droning 
sound of many waterfalls,” and 
through it came a piercing noi.se “like the 
sharp screaming and moaning of women.” 
From daw’n to dusk, this screeching, made 
by hundreds of saws at work beside the 
waterfalls, w’as in the b()N'’s ears. 

When he looked out through his windows, 
the scene was as dull and rlrcary as the 
sounds. The home where he w'as born (1828) 
was a large woixlen house. It faced a gray 
square in Skien, a sea towm in Norway. As 
he pulled back the curtains in the morning, 
the little boy would first sec the grammar 
school and the church; then if he pulled them 
farther apart and stared, wide-eyed, out to 
the right, he could see the town pillory. 


Sometimes there was a man there, his arms 
and legs through the .stocks. If he looked 
to the left, the sight was just as grim, for a 
great gray madhouse stood there, with the 
prison beside it. 

This dark and barren scene, with the dull 
droning of the waterfalls and the sharj) 
screaming of the saw's, w^as the first thing 
the little boy remembered. Doubtless this 
memory was one thing which made it hard 
for Ibsen all his life not to see everything in 
the world as dull and gray and flrcary. 

Inside the house, to be sure, things were 
much plea.santcr. Something exciting was 
always going on: visitors, dances, dinners, 
parties. Good times followed one after an- 
other, especially at Christmas and Fair time. 
But too soon there came a day — when 
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Henrik was only eight that saw the end of 
all the fun. The hoy’s father failed in busi- 
ness, losing everything he had except a 
tum])ledown farmhouse on the outskirts of 
tlic town. 

Henrik was very bitter about the way 
people treated his bunily after they became 
poor. He could not 
understand it. 

Krom that time on 


time. It was at this “student factory” that 
he met the joyous, self-confident Bjornstjerne 
Bjdrnson (byurn'sun), who was to become 
his friend and literary rival — surely as oddly 
matched a pair as one could find! 

Almost at once he had published the play 
he had \»Tittcn, and followed it by others. 

TTe tried to live by 
writing, and at one 
time helped to pub- 


lic began to work 
and |)lay all by 
himself, lie be- 
cam(* an unsociable 
child, out of touch 
ev(‘n wilh the rest 
v)f his own family. 
In school his 
tc-achers ihoii'dit 
him a dune 1 he 
o n 1 y thin ^ i 
secMTK'd to do well 
w as to draw . 



lish a paper for a 
few months. But it 
was really the the- 
ater which drew 
him. Good luck fi- 
nally came in tlie 
form of a modest 
position as a ^‘sort 
of literary man- 
ager’’ in a small 
theater in Bergen. 

Tlisen had been 
badly in need of 


But his family 
was too ])oor to let 
him follow’ this tal 


'W 


money, and the 
place in Bergen was 
a piece of good for- 


ent as h(' w'anted to 
d( . So instead < f 
studying to be an 
artist, the boy lelt 
school at hftt‘en to 


Strength of will and intel- 
lectual power are wntten in 
the countenance of llennk 
Ibsen, master builder of the 
modem drama. 


1)0 a])])rent iced to an apothecary at (irimstad. 
Here, “w’ith an apron round bis middle,*’ he 


poundcMl drugs for the next live \ears. 

He was ])oor, with barc‘ly enough money 
for food and clothes and a few' books. And 


tune in more ways 
V than one. To be 

' * sure, his salary was 

' a tiny one, but it 

’ kept him going. 

.\iid in the i . st live years, as manager and 
]>lay producei Ibsen learned a great deal 
about the theater that w'as to stand him 
in good stead all his life. He continued to 
wriie plays. 


the lonely boy was growing up into a lonely 
man, suri\' .ind somew hat savage in manners. 
“ This young man Tbsen is not cjuite nice, ’ 
people said, 'fhe girls did not like him— 
“because lu‘ is so spcdrcl!'" one of them ex- 
plained. So young Ihsen “walkc‘d about 
Grimstad like a mystery sealed with seven 
seals.” 

But behind the “seven seals” the genius 
of Ibsen was already beginning to come into 
being. He read and studic'd in bis hungry 
solitude, wrote jxxdry to ccmifort his un- 
happiness, even wrote his hrst pluy. Idnall}, 
in 1850, he dixdded he could liear (irimstad 
no longer, and set out for C hristiania. 

At the capital he first went to school for a 


Ibsen’s Early Failures 

Tn 1S57 Tb en married, and returned to 
Christiania. The darkest six years of his 
life began. He was made manager of a new 
theater. It failed. He wrote another play, 
his first mastcrpici’e, “The Vikings of Helge- 
land." It was received with cold disapproval; 
though he tried and tried, he could not find 
a tlieater anywhere to produce it, not even 
his own. He wrote another play, “The Pre- 
tenders,” for which he was even more bitterly 
abused by the critics, and blamed for his 
“want of taste.” 

Ibsen and his family were starving. He 
w as crippled with debts. At length he asked 
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the government for a small [HMision. Tt was 
refused — while the request of his brilliant 
rival Bjornson was granted! Ibsen became 
more and more bitter and sarcastic, lashing 
his enemies with words like whips. In de- 
spair he app)lied to the king himself — and 
was granted a beggarly $360 a year. Life in 
Christiania, even in Norway, had become 
unbearable for Ibsen. Smarting with bitter 
anger, he set out for Italy (1804). 

Two of Ibsen’s Greatest Plays 

The warmth and splendor of the south 
was balm to his spirit after the long northern 
winters. In his exile, he thought deeply of 
himself and the world, and, setting down 
what he had thought in magnificent poetry, 
he produced two of the greatest of his plays, 
“Brand” and “Peer Gynt” (pa'fr glint). In 
“Brand” we see Ibsen the crusader, the 
strong spirit against the world. In “Peer 
Gynt” Ibsen let his fancy go and wrote a 
fantastic, swift-moving succession of wild ad- 
ventures, which yet somehow* have both 
poetry and meaning. After the aj^pearance 
of “Brand,” Ibsen was at last given a jxmsion 
l^J*ge enough to relieve him of financial 
worries. 

The Slow Path to Fame 

A few^ years after this Ibsen began to write 
in prose, and he continued to write in prose 
all the rest of his life. It was better suited, 
he felt, to the new* sort of drama he was now 
wTiting — dramas about the life of to-day, 
though still made much more intense than 
ordinary life by the playwright’s i)oetry and 
passion. Into these “social dramas” Ibsen 
poured all his hatred of the stupidity and 
meanness in the world. Always his heroes 
and heroines are strong, lonely spirits like 
himself, fighting a losing fight against the 
world, or else they are people twisted or 
broken by society. So many of these power- 
ful plays are famous, so many of them still 
appear time after time on the stage to-day, 
that it is hard to know which ones to name. 
“A DoU’s House,” “Ghosts,” “An Enemy of 
the People,” “The Wild Duck,” “Rosmers- 


holm,” “Hedda Gabler,” “The Master 
Builder” — these are a few of them. They 
are stern tragedies, one and all. They move 
so swiftly to their mark and carry such a 
feeling of grandeur that they are often com- 
pared with the tragedies of the ancient 
Greeks. As Ibsen grew^ older he grew more 
and more mystical and poetic, until some of 
his last plan's are like poems in prose. 

All this time Ibsen w*as living still a rather 
lonely life in s])ite of his fame. He did not 
return from his exile for tw*enty-seven years, 
living most of the time at difTerent cities in 
Germany. FollowTrs sj)rang up to defend 
him and imitate him, and he became truly 
the father of the modern drama. Vet this 
happened very slowly, and in the meantime 
he was more insulted and abused for the 
things he WTote than one would imagine to 
be possible. The things the critics said aboiil 
“A Doll’s House” when it first appeared in 
London — in their desire to convoy the im- 
pression that it was not in good taste were 
almost unfit to print! 

Last Years of a Great Author 

Finally, in iSqi, Tbsen returned to his 
native land. I'he jieople who had driven 
him aw\ay now longed to havd their cele- 
brated poet and dramatist at home to gloat 
over him. When they had him at last, the 
citizens of Christiania pointed him out with 
pride. They showed him to visitors as lie 
sat at his sjiecial table in the corner of a 
cafe, right next to a mirror where he could 
see everything that happened. Woe to the 
unfortunate who unknowingly took his place ! 
Ibsen, still as of old a mystery sealed with 
seven seals, had merely to glare. The in- 
truder vanished in a hurry. 

So in his old age the lonely poet was 
lionized. On his seventieth birthday, his 
statue w*as erected in the public square, and 
his play, “An Enemy of the People,” was 
I)roduced in his honor. When he died, in 
1906, the king attended the public funeral, 
and the whole world mourned the man 
it had so neglected and humiliated in his 
youth. 
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The GLORIOUS SINGER of OLD PERSIA 

The Verses of Omar Have Been Put into Such Beautiful English 
that He Is Now as Much a Part of Our Literature as of His Own 


NE day in t86o the poet Dante Gab- 
riel Rossetti was hrow’sinp; around 
some London bookstalls. He stopped 
before one of the penny boxes and picked 
uj) a little pamphlet. Carelessly he turned 
its pages. It was a book of verses in stanzas 
of four lines. He began to read casually. 
Then he bought the book and was off like 
a Hash. 

“Tve got it cheap,’* he thought, “at a 
|)ennyl’’ 

Rossetti (nVset'e) took his “lind” home 
and read it to his friends. The>' got excited, 
too. 

“Who was iir t’ersian i)oet, Omar Khay- 
yam?” they asked; “and who is the man who 
has translated his f)oems so beautifully, with- 
out even signing his name?” 

In this way Rossetti started the vogue of 
the “Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” The 
vogue grew and grew. Peo|)lc \\ent about 
reciting their favorite four-line stanzas. They 
liked this one especially, and (juoted it on 
all occasions: 

“A book of verses underneath the bough, 

\ loaf of l)read, a jug of wine, and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness — 

Oh, wilderness were paradise enow I” 

And still more people joined the ranks of 
Omar Khayyam’s admirers. They were the 
admirers, too, of Edward FitzCierald; they 
had found out that it was this j)oet -a Iriend 
of Thackeray and Tennyson— w ho had trans- 
lated the “Rubaiyat” (r(')r)-bj'-yai'). For, 
encouraged by the praise, he had revised 
and published another edition, to which he 
signed his name. 

“But who w^as Omar Khayyam?” the pub- 
lic wanted to know. “When did he live? 
What was he like?” 

He was a great Persian mathematician 
and poet of the eleventh century. “Khay- 
yam” (ki-ylim') means “tent maker,” but 


Omar was not a tent maker at all. He prob- 
ably took the name from his father’s occu- 
j)ation. 

At school Omar had a dear friend, Nizam- 
ul-mulk, who later became vizier and a very 
j)ow'erful man at court. He w'aiiteil to make 
Omar a chamberlain, but Omar did not like 
the idea. He told his friend that what he 
really wanted w\as a flat sum of money 
each year --so that he might live as he 
pleased. And Omar’s friend was generous 
and wise enough to let him have his w\ay. 

Xo one could have used such a gift better. 
Omar spent his time at his studies, as he 
loved to do. He became a great mathema- 
tician, (h'veloping a method of solving alge- 
braic equations by the use of geometry, 
writing the best book on algebra that harl 
ever been known up to that time. He be- 
came at the same time a great astronomer. 
After a while, the Sultan himself called the 
famous scholar to court and put him in 
charge of the observatory — something much 
more to Omar’s taste than being court cham- 
berlain. Besides this, he was set to revising 
the Persian dendar. He did ev^ery thing 
well. 

Yet with all this scientific work on his 
hands, Omar Khayyam, the tent maker’s 
son, still found time to write the v’crses that 
make him so popular in far lands eight cen- 
turies after his death. He had thought a 
great deal about life and death and things 
in general, and had decided that he did not 
agree with most of the people in Persia in 
his day. He set himself to put his thoughts 
on these things into neat and beautiful little 
lour-line stanzas in which the first, second, 
and fourth lines all rhyme. 

Omar thought that no one of us is quite so 
important as we think we are, and the life 
of men seemed to him a brief and melan- 
choly thing. But he thought, too, that we 
shoukl make the most of life while it lasts. 
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So great an artist was Tolstoy, so vmd was his ’m> it seemed to him that the characters came alive around 
agination, that while he wrote his novels and stones ^ him, as if they were actual men and women. 

The GIANT among RUSSIAN AUTHORS 

No Fofce in Our Day Has Rung a Clearer Peal throughout the 
World than That of Leo Tolstoy, Whose Strange Life 
Reads Like the Story of Some Saint of Old 


HIS is the stor>' of a prince who be- 
came a peasant — of Count Leo Tol- 
stoy (tbl-stoi'), one of the greatest of 
Russia’s wTiters, who, born rich, proud, and 
noble, at last in humbleness of spirit gave 
up his wealth to live simply among his peas- 
ants. But this change from pleasure-loving 
prince to humble tiller of the soil did not 
come about all at once. It took many >ears 
of intense struggle. 

Leo Nicholaivitch was born in 1828, at 
Yasnaya Polyana, the country estate of the 
Tolstoys. liis mother died soon afterward, 


and six \ears later Ins father follow'cd her 
During these years the child used to roam 
the fields, he loved to explore the streams, 
to hunt for mushrooms, and to chase rabbits. 
He was an awkward little boy, sliy and sensi- 
tive. He liked best to play alone. 

When he was eleven, Leo Nicholaivitch 
went with his older brothers to live at Kazan 
(ka-zan'y'), a university towm. Even then, 
the conflict between his self-indulgence and 
his scli-dcnial had begun. One day he siul- 
dcnly isked himself, ^'Since we all have to 
die an>nvay, why not have a good time?” 
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Wilh an impatient gesture he f)ushe(i aside 
his books, threw liimself u|)()n a couch and 
spent the afternoon munching candy and 
reading romances. 

At sevente<*n, Tolstoy flonned tlie uniform 
and sw'ord of the university stuflent. in col- 
lege he failed miserablv' in half his subjects, 
for he sj)ent night after 
night at dances and card 
parties, w' i 1 1\ o u t a ^ 

thought of the morrow's 
tlass work. \or was he 
liked by the other stu- 
dents, lie was m(M)dy 
and disagreeable, 'rhey 
thought him overbear 
ing and conceited. At 
last, disgustc'd with In'- 
useless life, lie dec ided t(* 
turn o\ er a newv leaf. So 
he left collc'ge, and re 
turnc-d to at 

Vasna\a Polyana Uas' 
nil y.i pol ya'na ). ' j 

At \'asna\a, 'Tolshjy 
tried to become a model land- 
owner, but it was not c‘as) as 
one might imagine. '1 lie jicasants 
did not understand him. I hey 
thought his jire^’iHe nuTcly 
meant that their already un- 
hap])v lives were to become* the 
more unbeaniblc*. '\ Iv'y were* 
afraid e>f their master; and whem 
'f'olstoy built ne-w and cle‘an luaises for them 
to live* in, the*y refiisc-d to budge from their 
old, ill-smelling shacks. His task was hopc*- 
less. He ga\e* it up in disgust, and went to 
Moscow and returned to his carousing. 

The Battle of Two Natures 

And so w'as begun the inward struggle that 
was to tear the man aj)art all the M*ars of 
his life. There w'ere two natures battling in 
Tolstoy -as there are in many of us. On 
the one hand, he* was eager to live simply 
and nobly ; and on the other, he was pleasure- 
loving and proud. Hc'cause he was so great, 
his struggle w'as great. Tt was to have its 
effect nc^t only on his ow n life on his char- 
acter and his books — but on the wa)rld as 
well. 
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The bn,>: years of battling 
with himself, as well as the 
final strength and peace he 
won, engraved deep lines in 
the face of Leo Tolstoy. 


This time I'olstoy’s selfish instincts did not 
have their w^ay very long. Soon he was 
again despising himself for his idle and fop- 
pish life, d'o gel away from the wdJd gayety 
of high society, he joined the army in the 
Caucasus, a mountainous region in the 
southeastern p.irt of Russia. Here he learned 
at last to unclerstand the 
])oor Russian soldiers 
and peasants as he had 
never understood them 
at home. 

He began to write, 
h irst came “Childhocxl,” 
a story about his early 
life. Then follow'cd 
“Boyhood and Youth.” 
But it was when he was 
tranbfi‘rred to Sebasto- 
j)C)l ( se-bas' to-pol ) , 
where the Crimean (kri- 
J me 'an) War was raging 
/ I most fiercely, that he 
I bc*gan to write in ear- 
nest. His “Tales from Se- 
bastop(>l,'' a picture that showed 
war in all its ugliness, made him 
famous overnight. Even'body 
read the stories and discussion 
ran high. The Czar saw to it that 
SI) gifu*d a w riter was immediately 
taken out of the army and sent 
iH I )f harm's way. So 'I'olstoy 
rc’urncd to St. Petersburg, the 
jiresent Leningrad, which at that time was 
capital of Russia. 

At the capital Tolstoy joined the literary 
circles. He was his usual overhearing self, 
(juarrcling wilh the cither writers, especially 
'Furgeneff (^loT/r-gc^n'yMb the foremost writer 
of the day. The great novelist, on the other 
hand, lreatt*cl Tolstoy with the utmost kind- 
ness and respect. 

In the midst c'*f all his riotous living, the 
uneasy young man w\as in his diary reproach- 
ing himself for his weakness. In this secret 
book he set down the ideal that he was to 
bear like a flaming torch for the rest of his 
life — the ideal of a life lived for the happiness 
of mankind. The struggle between his two 
natures was now' at its fiercest, and his soul 
was the battlefield on w’hich the tw’o forces, 
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conscience and desire, struggled for victory. 

During the next few years Tolstoy spent 
much of his time abroad. He traveled in 
France, Italy, Germany, and England, where 
he learned a great deal about the conditions 
of the poor. Then, in i86i, he returned to 
Vasnaya Polyana, and again set about to be- 
come a model landlord. This time he suc- 
ceeded. P'irst he freed his serfs- for Russian 
peasants until iS6i were still serfs, bound 
almost like slaves to stay on the soil and 
serve each his particular landlord. But Tol- 
stoy did not stop there; he went on to win 
the love and trust of these people. He had 
learned to be patient and kind. He had be- 
come humble in spirit. Xow he helped the 
peasants to help themselves. He built 
schools for them and taught their children 
himself. When he came into a classroom, 
the children crowded around him clamoring 
for a storv, for he was a wonderful story- 
teller. 

Thus two years passed. Then Tolstoy 
fell in love with a beautiful young girl, pro- 
posed to her, threatening suicide if she re- 
fused him- he was still hot-headed —and 
.carried her (1862). 

It was in the early years of his married 
life that Tolstoy wrote his master[)ieres, 


classed amemg the greatest novels in litera- 
ture. d'he first, which took five years to 
write, was '‘War and Peace,’' a story set in 
the time of Napoleon’s inva.sion of Russia. 
It is the history of three noble families, but 
is so marvelously WTitten that it gives a 
vivid i)icture of the whole of Russian .society. 
The second book was “Anna Karenina” (kii- 
rtm'yl-na), a tragic story of love and marriage 
among the aristocracy of Tolsto\’’s time. 

When Tolstoy was fifty, conscience at last 
won the victory in the long struggle. He 
was now sure that all men were his brothers. 
He gave away his money and his ])r()j)erty 
to live in simple poverty. His clothes were 
the rough clothes of tlie peasant, though his 
princely bearing, in .spile of his humility, still 
betrayed his birth. 

Because he had earned so great a name, 
all the w'orld heard of this change* in 'Tolstoy. 
His house became* a shrine. He* wrote and 
preache*d the brolhe*rhood of man, and |)eople 
came flocking to his doorstep as they might 
flock to an oracle. To everyone 'Tolstoy 
said, “The kingdom of Ciod is witliin you ’’ 
And in the .same words he hael use'd in his 
story “What ^^en Live By.” he answered 
the old, old (juestion of the*.se pilgrims. 
“What men live by is Love*,” IiT said. 


A MASTER NOVELIST of RUSSIA 

Rich and Highborn, Turgeneff Wrote Many a Story about the 
Hard Lot of the Poor People in His Country 


\E day while he was listening to some 
poetry in his mother’s l>eautiful gar- 
den at Orel, Russia, little Ivan Tur- 
geneff (tejor-g^n'yef) saw a fierce battle 
between a snake and a toad. He never feirgot 
the fierceness of the^se combatants. 'Their 
fight was stamj)ed on his memory. Many 
years later it strengthened his belief that the 
world is a bloody battlefield in which the 
strong trample on the weak. 

Another thing that helped to give the rich 
and sheltered boy the same dismal idea of 
the world was the way his mother treated 
her serfs. These serfs were the servants and 
laborers on the estate, and in 1818, when 
Turgeneff was born, they were still prac- 


tically slaves. His mother had a fierce tem- 
f)er that sto])j>c*d at nothing. Once she had 
a serf who had di.splea.sed her sent to Siberia, 
like a common criminal. Another time she 
forced two peojile who hated each other to 
marry. She .sejiarated a .serf from his family, 
leaving them broken-hearted. In fact, she 
treated her serfs as the overseers in “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” treat their slaves. It made 
kind-hearted little Ivan utterly miserable. 

Vet as men ju<igc things, Ivan Turgeneff 
w^as born “wuth a silver spoon in his mouth.” 
His mother’s estate w\as wide and beautiful. 
He had everything a child could want. He 
did not have to go to school, as most children 
do, but had tutors to prepare him for college. 
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Many were the happy hours the little boy 
spent in the garden among the flowers and 
trees. Sometimes a friendly servant, Punin, 
would read i)oetry to him there, and that is 
how, while he was still very young, Ivan 
became interested in literature. 

Put in spile of all this, his mother’s harsh 
acts made the boy very unhappy. Young 
as he was, he began to hate injustice, war, 
and serfdom — and he never left ofT hating 
them. Indeed, he sy)ent the rest of his life 
trying to wii)C them out. In this efTort he 
used a pen and not a sword. 'I'o make his 
pen keener than a rapier he spent many years 
of preparation at the universities in Russia 
and abroad. 

When he was twenty-nine, 1\irgeneff left 
the University of St. Petersburg and began 
to trav’el. lie w'as intent on following a 
I^'rench opera singer whom lie loved dearly. 
Most of his life afl(T this was spent abroad, 
largt‘ly in lU'd* l^aclcn and in Paris. 

Many i)atriols were angry at 'FurgenefT 
for quitting Russia at a time* when she needed 
the .strength of his |hmi .so much. “That,” 
they said, “is not the way to free your coun- 
try.” They called him a (oward for running 
aw’ay and leaving Russia entangled in her 
misery. 

Put just as you stand off a little to throw’ 
a ball more swiftly, so TurgcnelT felt he had 
to go away to hit serfdom harder. He wms 
angry in his turn at the Russians who scolded 
him. They could talk beautifully, for days 
and nights on end, about how' they would 
free Russia, he said, but when it came to 
doing anything about it, they seemed to have 


exhausted all their force in talking. That is 
why Turgeneff looked to Western Europe 
for a leader to release Russia from her 
bondage. 

Dostoyevsky (das'ta-y^f'ske), another 
great Russian wTitcr, roared with rage w’hen 
he heard Turgeneff call for a savior from the 
West. He hated Turgeneff for praising an- 
other country above Russia. Put the kindly 
Turgeneff, w’ith his blue eyes blazing and his 
tall body trembling with emotion, kept on 
asking, “When will there come a man amongst 
you?” 

He repeated the cry over and over in his 
books. Tn “Rudin,” “Smoke,” “Virgin Soil,” 
and “Fathers and Sons,” some of his most 
famous stories, his fervent question seeks an 
answer. Put Turgeneff w’as not only an 
ardent pat iot; he was above all else an 
artist. He was interested in Russians, but 
he W'as more interested in j)eople as people 
He knew' men and women, their minds and 
souls, and he i)resents them so vividly that 
we too know them when W’e read their 
stories in his books. 

When he grew older, Turgeneff was at- 
lacked by gout. At times he suffered terrible 
pain. When he w’as sixty-five (i880 the 
disease reached the spinal cord, and he died. 

Rich, intelligent, and handsome, he had 
all a j>crson could w’ish for — except peace of 
soul, ^ et ’uough his restlessness eff spirit 
and his inteu^•^• .sympathy fc^r the poor and 
downtrodden kept him unhappy all his life, 
it is these (jualities that give his books 
strength, and make him the great novelist 
that he is. 


A NOVELIST from SIBERIA 


How Dostoyevsky Put the Gtoom and Terror of Czarist Russia 
into His Powerful Works of Fiction 


\E minute separated Feodor Dosto- 
yevsky (fa-o'dor das'ta-yt*f'ske) from 
death. He had lieen arrested by the 
spies of the Russian government and unjustly 
branded as a conspirator. He had been 
thrown into the vilest and most evil-smelling 
dungeon of a St. Petersburg fortress, and for 
months had been wailing for the sentence of 


the court-martial. Then, one day, he was 
taken with the other revolutionaries to one 
of the more important squares in the city. 
There a scaffokl had been erected. Dosto- 
yevsky himself tells what happened: 

“To-day, the tw’enty-second of December 
(i 84 c)\ we wTre all taken to Semyonovsky 
Square. 'Fhere the death sentence was read 
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to us, \vc were given the cross to kiss, the even crim 
dagger was broken over our heads, and our natures, 
funeral toilet (white shirts) was made. Then Even lx 
three of us were put standing before the seen only 
palisades for the execution of the death sen- fortunate, 
tence. I was sixth in the ro\v; w’c w^re called the miser} 
by groups of three, and so I was in the his father 
second group, and had not more br 

bound to the palisades 

The prisoners, still in chains, 
w'ere taken almost at once tj 

This is Feodor Doctoyevsky, 
Siberia. There I)ost 03 -C\S-.} who knew from his own ex- 


even criminals have deep, strong, beautiful 
natures. 

Even before he was sent to Siberia, he had 
seen only too much of the lives of the un- 
fortunate. He had been born (1821) into 
the misery of a large charity hospital where 
his father w^as chief doctor, and there he was 
brought up face to face with the 
suffering of the ]KJor. Ilis home 
severe, for his 
father wais stern and stingy. 
'' Hut the boy had a good 
\ education, though hi.*- 

I school life was made un- 

hai'jiy by the lack of 
\ T both fricnrls and funds. 

I'or a w hile a fter leav 
ing school, Hostoyevsky 
s(Tvcd as an officer in 
the army, d hen 
^ denly he decided to go 
to St. TVtcrsburg 
present 

Eor a few 

starved in the \ilest garrets. 
Then his first no\el, “PoorPeo 
pie,” the sad story of a poor 
orjdian and a half-starved clerk. 


Siberia. There Dostoycvsliy who knew from Ws own ex- praised by the best critic of 
spent eleven years, four in jail perience only too much about the time while it ivas still in 
among thieves, murderers, and of which he wrote so pow- manuscript. After that Hosto- 


othcr criminals of every kind, erfuUy. 

the rest at enforced service in the army. W' 
‘*But who is this man?” you perhaps arc i.^ 
sa>ing. 

n: 

One of Russia’s Greatest V/riters » 


■otc so*^pow- manuscript. After that Dosto- 
y- yevsky’s luck changed, and he 

was petted and admired till he became child 
i.dily boastful and conceited. 

Hut because of his interest in the unfortu 
r.atc he had been for some time a member of 
a group ( f eager young men who were looking 


Feodor Michaelevitch Dostoyevsky is one 
of Russians greatest writers. lie wTotc about 
suffering and miserable human beings. lie 
dealt with the humblest types of people, 
with homeless orphans and starving clerks, 
with peasants, pickpockets, thieves, idiots, 
and murderers; and he wTote about ordinary 
people as well, Dostoyevsky’s understand- 
ing of the working of men’s minds and hearts 
was so sympathetic and so thorough that he 
pictured in detail all the thoughts and mo- 
tives of his characters that led to their ac- 


far some way of improving soeicly. That 
was a very dangerous thing to do in the days 
of the Russian czars- and it brought him to 
that terrible moment in which he said fare- 
well to his friends and awaited his turn to 
die. Dostoyevsky never quite recovered 
from the shock of that experience. Hut in 
the long bitter years of exile and suffering 
in Siberia, he wmrkcd out for himself a deep 
and patient philosophy which later made his 
books more than mere novels. When he at 
last came back to St. Petersburg in 1859, 


tions, good or bad, sane or insane. For he he told of his experiences in a somber book, 

had discovered that men are not altogether “The House of the Dead.” 

good or altogether bad, and that sometimes There followed many years of wasting 
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struggle with poverty. He went into jour- 
nalism, but his paper failed and he was left 
in debt. Publishers cheated and took ad- 
vantage of him, forcing him to WTitc his 
greatest novels at breakneck speed. P'or a 
while he had to live abroad to escape his 
creditors. But, as he himself said, he had 
“the vitality of a cat,” and so managed to 
survive his misfortunes. In the end he re- 
turned to Russia (1871), got out of debt, 
and grew to ])e well-know'ii and honored both 
as a journalist and as a writer of novels. Be- 
fore he died in 1881 he was liailed as a great 
modern j)rophet like Tolstoy (tdl-sloi'j, and 
for many years after his death not only Rus- 
sians ])iit many otlKT w'ritcTs were looking 
to him as to a master. More than one of 
liis novels has been enrolled among the great- 
est stories of the world. 


And w'hat magnificent novels they arc! 
'Fhe greatest of them wx-re written during 
the last fifteen or twenty years of Dostoyev- 
sky^s life, when thought and suffering had 
had their way with him. They are huge 
books, anrl they do not make light or even 
pleasant reading. One could tell that from 
the titles of some of them- -“Crime and 
Punishment,” “d'he Idiot,” “The Possessed.” 
“The Brothers Karama/ov” (ka'ra-ma'zbl j 
is no less somber than the rest, though it has 
a title that tells nothing. But gloomy as he 
is, no one can show^ us truer characters than 
Dostoyevsky, or make us better unrlerstand 
how j)C‘oj)le think and feci deep within them- 
selves. There is a bigness about these novels 
which comes from something besides their 
length. They wall li\'e for many, many years 
to come. 


The AUTHOR of **The CHERRY ORCHARD” 

Son of a Serf, Trained for a Doctor, Chekhov Grew Famous as a 
Writer because He Could Write ‘*as a Bird Sings** 


XE day Anton Chekhov’s friend Ko- 
rolenko came to visit him. The two 
laughed and joked together. Then 
tlie talk came around to Chekhov’s stories, 
for, though he was still going to medical 
school, he had already begun to write for 
the humorous pajiers. The family needed 
all the m<.)ney he could make in that way. 

“Last week,” he said, “1 wrote a story 
Sfjuatting in a bathing tent. I didn’t even 
read it. I just j)Ut it in an envelope and 
])osted it. Do you know how I write 
my stories?’' he went on. “Here ” He 
glanced at the table, and picked up the first 
thing that came his way. It w^as an ash 
tray. “'Fo-morrow, if you like. I’ll have a 
story called ‘'Fhe Ash Tray.’ ’’ And he did. 

Why should anyone who can write as 
easily as that — “as a bird sings,” he later 
said — s]>end his lime practicing medicine? 
Chekhov (che'k6f) never did. In 188O he 
published a collection of these amusing tales 
of his, and it made him famous. So he 
traveled a bit, and then settled down with 
his parents near Moscow to write. 

But already he was threatened with tuber- 


culosis. When he wms thirty-seven (1897) 
had to leave Mo.scow’ to live in the Crimea 
for the sake of his health. He felt like an 
e.xile, for he ditl not like the bright, barren 
land of the south. But he planted an 
t)rchard, which he loved dearly, thinking 
how he had turned the wilderness into a 
garden. If v isitors came and bothered him 
with “clever” talk, he picked up his telescope 
and gazed into the distance until they let 
him alone. So he managed to keep reason- 
ably contented. .And he continued to write. 

But a change had come over his writing. 
For one thing, he kept making his stories 
.shorter and shorter, and sj)ending more lime 
and pains on them. There was no more 
writing “as a bird sings,” and no more 
stretching out tlie tale w'ith many unneces- 
sary w ords. All was clipj>ed and pruned and 
pointed to set forth some simple tale, some 
single mood. 

His fame paved the way for later WTiters 
of short stories in Russia. “When in former 
days,” he said, “one would take a short story 
to an editorial office, it was not even read. 
‘What? You call this a work? But it’s 
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shorter than a sparrow's nose. No, we don't 
want such productions/ And I, you see, 
have managed to get niy own way and have 
paved it for others.” 

Another change had come over the st(^ries 
Chekhov was writing. The}’ were no longer 
funny, but had become sad. I'hcy were full 
of a sort of weariness, a feeling ihr.t i)erhaps 
nothing is after all very mr.eli worth while. 

Long before this CluLhov had written also 
his first l)lay. In he w rote another one, 
since become famous. It was called “The 
Sea Gull.” lie went up to St. Petersburg, the 
present Leningrad, to see it produccfl. The 
production was very bad, the audicnci bore<l. 
'I'hc play was a ilat failure. For hours after 
it was over, no one knew where ('hekhov had 
gone. Then at two in the morning he came 
back. 

“Where have you been?” his friend asked. 

“T have been walking the streets, " he an- 
swered. “If I were to live another seven 
hundred years, I should not write another 
play for the theater. I have failed as a 
playwright.” 


That from the man who was .soon to be 
hailed as the greatest dramatist in Russia, 
and one of the greatest in the world! Two 
years later “ Fhe Sea Gull” was again pro- 
duced, this time by the Moscow’ Art The- 
ater —and with remarkable success. Chekhov 
became the chief jdaywTight of this famous 
theater, which was experimenting in new 
w’ay.^ of writing j)lays and of producing them. 
He followed “'Fhe Sea (lull” by three even 
more famous plays, “Fncle Vanya,” “The 
Three Sisters,” and “ The Cherry Orchard.” 
'J'hese plaxs have been translated into Fng- 
lish and are still often produced with great 
success in Anu'rica, es])ecieJl\' th(‘ two last- 
named. 

They are v ery sad ])lays, in miu h th(‘ same 
w’ciy that the stories are sad. 1'here is about 
them, and the stories too, a note of hopeless- 
ne.ss which doc'S not apj)eal .it all to tlie new 
Russia, and Chekhov is not so ['lopular there 
as he used to be. ^Vt all agrt‘t‘ that h(‘ was 
a great artist, and m.iiiy have tried to wTite 
like him, es|>eci.illy in 1‘aiglanil, both before 
and .since his death, in 1004. 


The SOMBER SPELL of ANDREYEV 

How a Man Who Had Known Hunger and Misery Gave Us a 
Picture of the Woes of His Country 


KOMI) AXDRKVKV was all his life 
in revolt against the dark, unha[)py 
things in the world. When he was .a 
boy, his rebellion merely made him nither 
wild and unreasonable — a “bad boy,” as 
jxjople say. He would either be ver}' silent 
and serious or else w'ild and boisterous. 
When the wild mood was cai him he was sure 
to get into mischief -he stole apj)les, fought 
bloody battles, gambled with buttons and 
cards, skated on ice so thin that he w’as sure 
it could not hold him. In school he was 
always being sent out of the class for mis- 
behaving; but he did not seem to care 
at all. 

Like many another boy the world around, 
he dreamed of hair-breadth adventures among 
the red Indians -although he was born as 
late as 1871, when that sort of adventure was 
a little out-of-date. He had read all of 


Cooper’s stories that he could gel hi.s hamls 
on, and neither the date nor the fact lh.it he 
lived in far-olT Russia troubl(*d him. He r.in 
away, fully intending to take .ship for Aiirt- 
ica, l)ut he got only as far as St. IVtersburg. 
There he was caught and ];rought home in 
disgrace. 

When he was still very }oung, he had to 
turn his attention to more jinictical things 
than adventures iimong the Indians. His 
father had died, and the family w.is left very 
poor indeed. His ambition was to become a 
lawyer; so he w’ent up to S|. Petersburg to 
study at the university. There he almost 
starved. Put he was so proud that he would 
go without food for days rather than ask for 
help. All the time he brooded more and 
more bitterly until he saw life through even 
darker glasses than might have been expected 
from his own sufferings. He tried — three 
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ANDREYEV 




times to kill himself. lUit he only mtinaj<e(l 
to give himself a weak heart. 

It was only to be expected, then, that when 
he started to write, his stories would be bitter 
re.iding. First he wrote about hungry stu- 
dents, but th(‘se stories were always rejected 
Meanwhile he had gone to Moscow to finish 
his law course, and had b<‘en giv(‘n a scholar- 
ship which kept away the wolf from the door, 
besides, lie made some money jiainting por- 
traits and writing for a newsjiajKT. I fe really 
intended to earn his living by practi( ing law ; 
but after his graduation he was offered work 
as a court reporter for a new'spaper, and d(‘- 
cided to acca^pt. lie was a remarkable re- 
j>orter, and soon had j>e()ple dis(’ussing his 
work all over Moscow. He also wrote a good 
deal lor the ])aj)ers under I lie ])en name of 
James Lyiu h. 

Andreyev’s Only Happy Tale 

Suddenly, in • his first publislual stoi y 
.^et the j)(‘ople talking e\citedl\' about the 
aj)jHMran((‘ of a ntwv gcmius. Oddly enough, 
this story, whiih is called “'riu’\' Lived," is 
till* only tale he ever W'roti* about hafijn 
lovers! It was as if he had written it to 
make jieopie listen to him, and then droppe<l 
bai k into th(‘ gloom that W'as natural to him. 

From this time on jieople listened to \n~ 
drevev (aiiMia-yef') wh('ne\er he wrote. 
Maxim (lorki, the great iiox'elist, h«id betm 
mu( h iTn[)ressed with that first story, and 
launched the young writer in the literary 
world. .Andreyev wrote and wrote, and })ub- 
lishers vied with one another to buy his 
works. He became the highest -]xi id writer in 
Russia- attacked, abused, scorned, jiraised, 
misunderstood — but alwaxs irad. 

People called him Russia’s ‘‘apostle of 
ghxim.^’ He doubled and questioned every- 
thing. He was gripjK'd by an immense ])ity 
for the ])oor, the hungry, the op|>ressed. He 
lashed the foolishness and wickedness of ihc^se 
in authority w'itli his scorn. He shows life 
emj)ty and sorrowful in “The Tafe of Man"; 
he moves us by I lie horrc^r of starvation in 
“King Hunger”; he questions everything in 


earth and heaven in “Anathema.” These are 
|)lays of great |>ower. Of his i)rose writings 
the most famous are “Fhe Red Laugh,” 
which is a fan List ic nightmare of w^ar; “The 
Seven I'haL Were Hanged,” which is aimed 
against the death ]>enalty in law; and 
“S.O.S.,” which was w’ritten during the Red 
'terror after the Russian Revolution. 

Some years before this Andreyev had 
moved to Finland, where he built for him- 
self and his family a huge house with an 
enormous fireplace. Here he lived during 
the last ten years of his life, painting por- 
traits with queer beast like faces, dabbling in 
color jjhotography, cruising the perilous 
waters along the Finnish coast in his yacht. 
He did his writing at night. He wrote at 
fever heat, swiftly, almo‘*t carelessly, never 
resting until he* had come to the end. He 
lived in the characters he created. When he 
was writing “Anatliema,” he bc'came the 
Jew' who is the hero of it, and talked w'ith a 
Biblical tone even at the tea table. When 
he was writing “The Seven That Were 
Hangc‘d." he became the gypsy in it and 
gestured like a gy])s>'. He was a duke while 
he* wrote* “Black Maskers,” a sailor while he 
wrote “'flu* (Vean." 

The Threefold Exile 

'rhc*n the war came, and after that the 
revolution. .\ndre\c*v was sick at heart. 
He did not aj)])rove of the revoluticm; he 
rc'fu^ed the* honors offered him, and let his 
fortune go. .\gain he was j>cH)r, even in 
want. His health was broken. He could no 
longer even find hcxirt to write. “T am three- 
fold an exile." he said; “from my home, from 
Russia, and from my art.” 

He turnc'd to his bc)vh(H)d dream of .Amer- 
ica. But this time there were no frontier 
advent urt*s in his dream. He would go to 
.America and tell the people about the-misery 
of Russia. 

“.America will help my country,” he said. 

He was tc) have sailed on Se])tember i:?. 
1010. But three days before that, he suf- 
fered a hemorrhage of the brain, and died. 
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BJORNSON 


A MASTER VOICE of NORWAY 

To Name the Name of BJomson/* Says One of His Critics, 
**Is Like Hoisting the Norwegian Flag” 


ITTLE Bjornstjcrne Bjornson found Sigurd, about whom he wrote a famous series 
‘"'J Romsdal fascinating. It was very of three i)lays. With his stories and his 
J different from the dull country place dramas about the folk, Bjornson wanted, as 
of Kvikne, also in Norway, where he had he said, *‘to create a new saga” — that is, a 
been born (1S32), and had lived until he new hero-tale such as those told by the old 
was six. Here there were hills and valleys, bards. 

and not far away a fjord with the sunlight The people of Norway liked the work im- 
playing on its waters. mensely. The novels were 

What a place for a boy to greeted with great eiUhu^-i- 

grow up in! The little lad asm. As for the heroic 

played, and went to school ^ drama, they raised Bjorn- 

at Molde, the next town, > son to the front rank of the 

and read, and even wrote poets of Europe. 

for by the time he was IV"()ple liked Bjornson 

eleven he was alreadv trv- himself too. The world 

ing his hand at poetry. seemed brighter when he 

When he was seventeen, ' about, so gay he was, 

young Bjornson (byvlrn'- so full of ardor and self- 

siin) went to Christiania, the conlidenee. He was a little 

cajutal of Norway, to study. x. like the hero of one of Ins 

In the school there, which sar- ^ ^ novels, Arne, dreamy and 

castic people called a ‘‘student / ^ poetic, a great lover of 

factory,” he made friends with ' / beauty and comradeship. Vet he 

Flenrik Ibsen, who was to be " was strong as a viking; his name 

forever afterward his great rival ' fitted him well- -for “bjdrn,” 

in literature; Bjornson W’as to be Dramatist, poet, and prophet which occurs in it twice, means 


much more popular, but Ibsei 

was to be more famous in the long great n 

run. Three years later Bjornson 

started his career at the university. At the 

same time he became a journalist and a 

writer about the theater. After that it was 

not long before he began to write in earnest. 

A Great Writer of Folk Dramas 

First he wrote beautiful stories about peas- 
ants. He himself came of peasant stock — 
of which he was very proud — and so he loved 


, “bear,” one t)f the strongest of 
great men of modem the beasts. And he was strung 
Norway. spirit too. 

At the In 1857 Bjornson had become manager of 
and a the theater at Bergen, and had stayed there 
it was two years. Later he traveled a good deal in 
arnest. Eurojic, writing and enjoying his fame. Then 
in 1865 he became manager of another the- 
' ater, this time at Christiania. Here he jiro- 

t peas- duced two plays of his own, a comedy called 
tock — “The Newly Married,” and a romantic drama 
i loved about Mary Stuart. After a while he pub- 


and understood these people. The novels lished a book of his poems. 


have such pleasant titles as “A Happy Boy” 
and “The Fisher Maiden”; they arc in prose, 


Meanwhile his love of the plain people had 
led him deeper and deeper into the struggle 


naturally, but they have scattered through for democracy and liberty. He became a 


them charming bits of verse. Bjornson fol- 
lowed the novels by heroic plays based on 
legends told among the peasants, stories of 
old kings and heroes, chief among whom was 


lecturer, stirring the people by his splendid 
oratory. Big, powerful, brilliant, he was 
always in the thick of things; at mass meet- 
ings, at torch-light processions, everywhere 


MAETERLINCK 


he raised his voice for the coming of a l>etler 
day. Norway was deeply moved and listened 
to him spellbound. 

All this had taken so much time that he 
had not been writing novels or f)lays for some 
years. Then suddenly, in 1874, he j)ublished 
two plays at once, among his most famous 
works. They were called ^‘I'he Editor’’ and 
“'Fhc Bankruptcy,” and were about the 
things he had become so greatly interested 
in not the rom«'intic ])ast or even the calm 
life of the peasants, but the comical wavs of 
everyday people and the ugliness of modern 
life. 

'Fhese '‘social dramas” brought Bjdrnson 
a new kind of fame. Ife never went back to 
^he old kind of writing, l)ut continued to 
compose plays and novels that set forth his 
ideas about society. rh(‘ theaters began re- 
fusing to put on his plays, fiisliking his new 
notions; even his mystical play called “Be- 
yond Oui which is about religion 

rather than jjolitics, had to wait sixteen years 


for a j)roducer. Several of these plays, when 
they did get a hearing, became very popular; 
and some of the novels also are rated among 
his best. 

Meanwhile Bjdrnson had had to flee from 
the country because of his political activities. 
But after a time it was safe for him to return, 
and he continued to live and write until 1910, 
when he died. He had been on the original 
committee for the award of the Nobel prize 
for literature; in 1903 he himself was given 
the t>rize. As for his old rivalry with Ibsen, 
when they were both old men, in 1899, it was 
safe to say that they were fairly abreast in 
the race for fame. Their statues were un- 
veiled in front of the National Norwegian 
'Fheater in Christiania. At the opening of 
the new theater, they were honored together. 
They sa’ in state in the dress circle, all eyes 
upon th(‘m “The King,” it w^as said,.“seemed 
never to ha\x‘ done smiling and bcjwing to the 
two most famous of his Norwegian subjects.” 
Both of them are greatly honored still. 


POET, DRAMATIST, DREAMER: MAETERLINCK 

Of All Living Authors, He Is Possibly the Ablest in Holding His 
Reader or Listener under the Spell of a Magic Charm 


.\N you imagine a belter ])lace to 
dream than a garden by a statelv 
villa? When he was a boy, Mauric e 
Maeterlinck (nie'ter-lTngk) dreamed in such 
a garden. Through it ran a Ijroad, straight 
canal, and often great sea-bound shij)s glided 
by, “spreading their magic shadows.” Bees 
hummeil all day long in the rose bushes. 
Maurice W’atched them tirelessly. When he 
grew up, he w'as to write a storv about the 
bc‘es. He would call it “'Fhe J.ife of the Bee,” 
and in it he would tell their habits, their 
customs, and even their morals, and show 
how men may learn from them. But nc, 
he needed only to read- and dream. 

Perhai)s a little of that Belgian garden got 
into the dreamlike poems and essays and 
plays w'hich Maurice Maeterlinck has wTitten 
since he became a man. 

Maeterlinck w^as born in Belgium in 1802. 
As a boy, when he was not at the villa he 
went to school in Ghent, not far aw^ay. In 


this (juaint, ancient city, its narrow^ streets 
shadowed the overhanging second stories 
of the housts, the young poet may easily 
have imagined mysteries lurking in the 
gloom. But at the strict Jesuit college which 
he attended, he was not supposed to w’rite 
any ])oelry, unless it was in Latin. That is 
not to siiy that lie and his friends did not 
do the w’icked thing — in secret. 

For generations the eldest son of the 
Maeterlinck family had been a lawyer. So 
at the university the young Maurice w'asted 
years carrying c^ut the family traditign. He 
even started ti» jiractice, but it w’as of no 
use. For one thing, though he was a power- 
ful, athletic youth, clean-cut and robust, he 
had too thin a voice for public sj>eaking. 
Then too, he was so shy that to speak in 
public tortured him. So when, in 1887, he 
went up to Paris, it was not really to study 
some more law as he pretended it w^as, but 
to meet the great French writers. 
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1 Iti li«'lMllli,i'r l'/ill8 

Maeterlinck writes largely in 
prose, but we often think of 
him as a poet, because his prose 
is so imaginative and so musical. 


This is Maurice Maeterlinck, 
the Belgian writer whose best> 
known plays are like dreams 
that are somehow full of 
meaning. 

In Paris he joined a band of >oung ])octs 
gathered about Villiers de I'T^le-Adarn (ve'- 
l\a' de le' la'doXOi one of the leaders of the 
newest and most “modern” poetry. Here 
he wrote his first story. Its word j>icliires 
and colors reminded readers of :iii old Flem- 
ish painting. After a while, he returned to 
Ghent — and to his villa. Though he la- 
mented that in Belgium the sturdy business 
men had little use for poets, he found hope 
for the future in the new interest in Belgian 
literature at the ancient University of Lou- 
vain. For himself, he continued to write. 

The stuff ol his dramas was lovely dreams 
and shadows. It is as thcjugh we saw’ his 
people through a twilight mist . 'fhey w ander 
through dark forests and dwell in old, half- 
ruined castles. We never know' where they 
come from or where they go. But when they 
speak, it is in prose that is like jioetry. And 
we always feel, back of wliat they do and 
stiy, some mysterious deej)er and more s[)ir- 
itual rheaning. For Maeterlinck tries to 
delve into and lay bare the secret, unexplored 
depths of the soul. Some of the mo.st famous 
of these melancholy and mysterious plays 
are in one act, like ‘‘The Intruder^’ and ‘‘ I'he 


Blind.’’ The most famous of all, “Pel leas 
and Meli.sande” (pe'Kl'as' .ind m.i'le'sbXd'), 
has been made into an op(Ta, with e\(juisile 
music by Debus.sy that .^‘ems to (‘\pr(‘ss the 
stor\'V \’eiy .soul. 

In his early thirties, Maeteilinck mov(‘d 
to Paris once more. He took as his wife a 
charming and intelligent \'<>ung at-'tress, afnl 
her intiuence helpe«l to change his way of 
^writing. He dwelt no more on darkness and 
mystery, but wrote simt)ly and humanly. 
He created strong, j)()W erf Lilly intelligent 
w’onien characters. Love i>. the savior of the 
.soul, he preached. There is still something 
of my.^lery, though nothing of darkness, in 
that charmingly fantastic tale of animals and 
llowers and birds and odd adventure which 
we know’ as “ The Blue bird.” 'Phis is a play 
beloved of children and grow’ii jx^iple, too, 
all over the world. 

Maeterlinck has written essays, too, many 
of them meant to explain what he w’as trying 
to do in those mystic i)lays. In 1911 he 
received the Nobel JTi/e for literature, and 
he has been honored by other aw^ards in 
France. If they are beautiful enough, Uie 
w'orld likes to be told of dreams. 
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Practical A pplications 

On the map of France find Va- Ohatterton, 13 202 

lenciennes, Lyons, Bordeaux, Compare Daudet and Charles 
and Paris Dickens, 13 242 

Compare Merimee and Thomas 

Habits and Attitudes 


Rabelais knew how to make peo- 
ple laugh, but while making fun 
he tried to point out evils and 
to make life better. 

Moliere was an actor who became 
famous through the comedies 
he WTote, which not only made 
people laugh but aLo, by 
means of clever ridicule, at- 
tacked foolish pe< 3 ple and cus- 
toms. 

Racine was a courtier who won 
the approval <^f the King of 
F" ranee w'ith his dramas, which 
were not only fine poetry but 
were also perfect in their form. 

Blaise Pascal was a scientist and 
an inventor, but he is known 


best for his beautifully written 
works on religion, in which he 
helped people to understand 
some of the great problems of 
life. 

Because Madame de Stai^ had to 
leave France, she traveled to 
many lands and was able to de- 
scribe in her books in a most 
interesting way the things she 
saw and the [)e()i>le she met. 

Daudet \s hard, j^overty-stricken 
youth was his source of wealth, 
because he learned to know and 
understand the sim|>le peo[)le 
whom he describee! with so 
much sympathy that his boe^ks 
became famous. 


C ante tn par one ous Events 


Racine, France's perfect r>lay- 
wTight, lived at the same time 
as Pedro ("alderon, Spain’s 
greatest dramatist, 13 79 
While Beaumarchais was writing 

5 * u m tnary 

The literature of France gives 
a clear, true picture of French life 


of the unforgettable Figaro, in 
Fngland Richard Sheridan was 
[iroducing equally clever c^ nie^ 
dies, 13 205 

Statement 

as seen through the eyes of man^^ 
highly-gifted literary artists. 
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FROISSART 



In those **days of old when knights were bold/* one 
of the most fascinating and important of all places 
was the armorer's shop. Knights were as particular 
about the looks of their armor as any eighteenth cen- 
tury gallant about the looks of his lace-trimmed coat, 
and on the soundness of his **iron clothing" depended 


a kmght's very life. You may see how absorbed little 
Jean Froissart is, watching the last steps in putting 
that suit of mail in perfect order! Though he wiU 
never be a knight himself, the romantic lad will grow 
up to spend all his genius settmg down exciting tales 
of the men who did wear armor. 


The GREAT AUTHOR of the KNIGHTS of OLD 

It Was Jean Froissart Who Gave Us tlu Best Tales of the 

Days of Chivalry 


0 N THE old da\s of Valeneiennrs 
(va'loN'cy^n'). in Flanders, theknight^ 
and their ladies, the soldiers and the 
priests, were thronging in the narrow street^ 
They were visiting in the castles round 
about, and flocking to mass in the beautiful 
cathedral in the town. Many of them 
dropped in at the house of a certain armorer 
to have him paint their coats of arms, and 
in that house their gay talk and their bra\c 
stories fired the fancy of the armorer’s boy, 
Jean Froissart (zhoN frwa'sar'), who was 
born there about the year 1337. 

It was not for any bu) so humbly born 
to take up arms and be a knight himself 
At the age of fourteen he could only go into 


liiisiness But that was tame sport for a 
bo\ whose head was crammed with tales of 
knighth glor\, and Jean soon decided that 
‘‘knowledge is better than money.” So 
he left the shop and determined to become 
a learned priest. By the time he was 
eighteen he had read many books and growm 
into a poet; and then he set out to see the 
w orld 

fortune was kind to him. In England 
he was received by Queen Philippa, and was 
made her secretary. The least that he could 
do in return was to reward her in glowing 
verses He must have been a very likable 
fellow, tor he had the gift of making friends 
with all sorts of t>eople and of getting them 





RABELAIS 


worse than innocent jiranks, for they wouJ(J last we hear of the wavward but gifted poet, 
often end in fighting and bloodshed, and Hut all this time he had been writing 
they sometimes began with theft. poetry. Ft was so good that for a while 

Three years after his graduation Villon Charles, duke of Orleans himself a poet- 
killed a priest 'perhaj)s in self-defense and was friendK with the rascally young genius, 
tied from Paris until the next year, It was so good that after five cen- 

when he was par- turies, we still read 

took ])art rob- 

lx*ry at the uni- T deep feeling, by it ^ 

versity, and had haunting melan- 

to leave the city choiy, by its 

again. The next ^ flashes of grim 

live years or so he humor, its regret 

sjient wandering for his wasted life, 

through the center \'illon's greatest 

south of poem is his “Cireat 

!• ranee. He was thrown Testament,” a mock 

into jirison more than once >/■ ^ f will in which he tells 

lor new crimes, v\as con- j W what he is going to l)e- 

ilemned to vlcadi l»ut jiar- f queath to his friends and his 

doned, and linally came back to i enemies when he dies. Of the 

Paris in 1462. lie was no sooner • m many famous shorter poems 

ihtTe than he was arrested for * ^ contained in this, perhaps the 

theft otice more, fined, an re- Tjiis is the wise, humorous face best -known is the sad and lovelv 
leaded. I hen he got into an- jester and critic to France and l>allade which the hnglish p(K*t 
other fight and w^as condemned to the world. Swinliurne translatcxl with the 

to be hanged. The sentence was changed to haunting refrain, “Where arc the snows of 
liaiiislirnent for ten years — and that is the yesteryear-^” 

**The JESTER 0/ FRANCE” 

Underneath the Merriest and Coarsest Wit of Rabelais There 
Always Lies a Serious Purpose of Reform 


0 \ 1'IIK da\s of chivalry, kings and 
])rinces always kej^t by them, to take 
their minds away from graver mat- 
ters, a gay jester dressed in motley garb, 
wdth ca]) and jingling beds. Hut the need 
of merriment did not ])ass with chivalry, 
nor are kings the only |H*oplc who enjoy a 
jest. People of every sort in every age need 
someone to make lliem laugli. A whole 
nation can scarcely ha\ e a jester in ca]> ami 
liells, of course; hut every now- and then a 
writer comes along to set a whole nation 
giggling. Such a w-riter was Francois Ra- 
belais (froN'swa' ra'h’-R^. No less a person 
than Lord Bacon has called him the groat 
jester of France. 


Hut if Rabelais was the jester of France, 
he was tlie sort of jester that Shakcsi>eare 
sometimes puls into his plays — one who hides 
much shrewd wisdom under his folly. Some- 
times he said things just because^ they were 
funny or fanciful, but very often the jesting 
w-ords cloaked a serious meaning. There 
are many wise lemarks about men and 
things in his w’ritings, if you take the trouble 
to uncover tliem. Many of his jokes are 
coarse --for in tlie si.xteenth century people 
were not so polite in their language as they 
are to-day. Hut his w-orks are full of learn- 
ing, for Rabelais was a scholar. He was a 
monk, too, although he has a great deal to 
say against life in a monastery. Indeed, his 
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MONTAIGNE 


books are full of many things -of the crowd- be reformed. What he had to say on both 
jng, colorful, boisterous life of the days in these subjects earned him the enmity of 
which he lived. many men connected with church and uni- 

The book that made Rabelais famous is a versity. But Rabelais, being both a monk 
long tale about the wildly fantastic adven- and a man of unusually fine education, knew 
tures of two giants — Gargantua (giir-giln'- what he was talking about, 
td-a) and his son Pantagruel (pan-tilg'rd6-H). Although Rabelais is one of the great hu- 
It is a long book, divided into several parts, moristsof the world, we know really very little 
beginning with ‘^The Very Horrific Life of about his life. It is not at all certain when 
the Great Gargantua, Father of Pantagruel,” he was born, although it was probably about 
and continuing with “The Heroic Deeds ana 1494; the date of his death is thought to 

Sayings of Good Pantagruel.” There had have been late in 1553 or early in 1554. 

been stories about giants with these names When he was about thirty-six he studied 
before — but never before or since were there medicine, and he practiced it successfully 
giants quite like those of Rabelais. for a long time, princij)aily in the city of 

Rabelais tells a good tale of marvels, but Lyons. Before this he had spent years study- 
he gets a good deal of his fun out of the sly ing literature and f)hilosophy, and especially 
digs he takes at things and people as he goes Greek. No wonder his writings are so full 
along. Two matters especially are the ob- of learningl Vet, in spite of the learning 
jects of his humor: the evil life of the monks and his religious vocation, Rabelais will al- 
in his day, and the poor education offered ways remain, in the minds of most j)eo{)le, 

in the schools, w^hich were just beginning to the great jester of France. 

The FATHER of the MODERN ESSAY 

In Raising and Debating So Many Questions about Man, the 
Great Montaigne Became One of the Most Influential 
Writers in the Modern World 


0 ICHEL DE MOX- 
TAIGXE (me'- 
shdl' de moX'- 
tSn'y’) was what is allied 
an egotist: he found him- 
self very interesting to 
study. From thinking 
about himself he went on 
to musing about other 
people and life in general 
The greater part of his life 
he spent in a tower of the f 
chateau which he owned 
and in which he had been ^ 
born (iS33)“-letting his , 
thoughts wander all arounfl 
the problem of himself and of 




He fouiul that \ou can 
argue yes and no about any 
[)roblem. And he decided 
I hat life is scarcely worth 
while. This did not make 
him bitter. On the con- 
trary, Montaigne saw 
things with mildly humor- 
ous eyes. He smiled at men 
and at life instead of get- 
ting tragic about them. 

When a writer spends a 
large j)art of his life w riting, 
and has only one book to 
show for his labor, it ought 


to be a great book — if the man 
who wrote it is capable of great- 


the meaning of life. He wrote Though his sober countensnee ness. And Montaugne’s “Es- 
and rewrote one book about d^MonuUne^^s ^ says” are indeed one of the great 
these questions. The answer at looked upon li^ with detr-eyed, books of the world. It is true 
which he finally arrived was Srhy* «re^S5ll*i*ad that the work has no plan; the 
this: that there is no answer. to-day. separate essays are not arrange<l 
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in any set order, but wander from one thing 
to another just as if he had jotted down 
whatever came into his head at the moment. 
Taken all together, they are more like a 
diary than a connected piece of writing, 
liut then, they are not supposed to have 
any plan. What Montaigne had done was 
to invent a new kind of writing- for no- 
body had ever before written brief, familiar, 
personal i)its of prose like these. Alontaigne 
invented the very name, “essay.” 

Not many writers could afford to live the 
sort of life Montaigne lived. He was one of 
those lucky ])ersons who never have to worry 
ai^out making a living. His father was a 
merchant of Bordeaux, and a ])olitician; he 
was also a man with odd ideas about educa- 
tion-ideas which remind us of what some 
schools are trying nowadays. He had his 
aristcx'ratic .son play with j)casant children. 


though this was back in Shakesi)eare^s cen- 
tury, when such an idea was much odder 
than it would be now. Montaigne’s father 
tried the experiment, too, of having his son 
waked in the morning by soft music. He 
had some sort of mechanical apparatus which 
was supj)osed to teach his son Greek; but this 
did not work. In order to teach the boy 
Latin, he brought in a German who knew no 
French, had him tutor Michel, and arrangefl 
that even the servants should s]:)cak only 
Latin in the boy’s ])resence. Then Michel 
was sent to a regular school. Later he studied 
law', and then spent some time at court. 
When he was twenty-five, his father died, 
leaving him heir to the family estate. It w'as 
not long after this that he retired to his tower, 
coming out of it only to fulfil such duties as 
fell uj)on luin as mayor of Bordeaux, or to 
travel for his heiilth. He died in 1502. 


A PRINCE of POETS in OLD FRANCE 

Ronsard Is One of the Most Charming of the Poets Who Stood at 
the Gateway into Modern Literature 


0 OU have seen, some clear night, the 
seven stars of the Pleiades (ple'ya- 
de/).*^ Once, long ago in France, there 
were seven jxx'is wlio worked together with 
common aims, and shone, in a manner of 
.sj)eaking, with tlie .s;ime sort of light; and 
they came to be called by the French name 
of those seven stars— the Pleiade (pla'yad'L 
Of the.se seven poets, the leader was Pierre 
de Ronsard (pyer de roN'.sar'). ^o bright 
was the star of his fame that he was also 
called the Prince of Poets. 

'Phis prince of j)oets moved easily with 
other princes. Kings and queens were his 
friends. His father held an important post 
at the court of King Francis I, and Pierre, 
who was born in 1524, was still but a little 
lad when he w'as made page to the King’s 
eldest son. When the King’s daughter mar- 
ried James V of Scotland, Ronsard w’as sent 
to that land in her train and spent three 
years there. When he came back he w^ent 
on other missions, and s<‘emed destined to 
become a great diplomat. But misfortune fell 


suddenly upon him, for he became so deaf 
that he had to change his plans for a career. 

Yet W’as it, after all, a misfortune? For 
Ronsard decided to study instead, and it w'as 
at college in Paris that he gathered round him 
the other me"i*bers of the Pleiade. All edu- 
cated peojde at that time were very much ex- 
cited aboil' (ireek and Latin literature, and 
the members of the Pleiade were determined 
to show' that French could be made as perfect 
a language for poetry as Latin or Greek. 
They wrote essays about their ideas. Better 
than that, they wrote beautiful poems in 
French themselves. 

Ronsard’s are the most famous of all. He 
had a sure ear for melody, and could think 
of startlingly beautiful words. He wrote a 
great deal, but the best of his poems are 
mostly about love or the out-of-doors. By 
these poems he w^on his title of Prince of 
Poets. Several French kings in succession 
were devoted to him; so were Mary Queen of 
Scots anti Elizabeth of England. 

Ronsard died in 1585. 
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1 h()U 1> Olhvier i drui 


1 he big, dark man at the nght is the great mathema- 
tician and philosopher Descartes, he is talking to 
young Blaise Pascal, already a great mathematician 
himself and some day to be a religious leader besides 
These two never agreed very well Pascal was brought 


up to believe that Descartes was altogether wrong, and 
Descartes refused at first to admit that the astonishing 
young Pascal had reall> made great imthematical dis- 
coveries at sixteen Yet they met 1647 at Rouen, 
and had several long, fnendly talks together. 


ALL HIS SCIENCE ENDED in FAITH 


And All of Pascal’s Scientific Books Have Long Been Neglected, 
While His One Book of Religion Remains Classic 


0 HL first barometer \\ds made b\ an 
Italian namcrl rorricelli Ills teat her, 
the famous Galileo, had asked him 
to find out whether the air had an> weight 
He found it had, and the barometer, an 
instrument for measuring the pressure of 
the air, was the result Ihcn a frenchman 
named Blaise Pascal fblC/ pas'kaK) heard 
of the new device and thought it might show 
that the atmosphere weighs less and less as 
It IS higher and higher above the earth He 
carried a barometer up in the tower of a 
cathedral and had his brother-in-law take 
one to the summit of a mountain In this 
way he proved that he was nght 


But this w.is onl\ one of his disro\eries 
PasCiil i(i()2) was also the in\cntor 

of an adilmg rnaihine, though he could 
never perfect it Ik cause at that time there 
was no mathiruiv exact enough to make 
the (lifTercnt parts Ik was also a genius in 
mathematics, he made certain discoveries 
m gcometiv, and some valual>le calculations 
of the laws of chance— the kind of laws that 
the insurance companies find useful when 
they take chances on a man s living a given 
number of years 

Yet Pascal is best known, not for any 
books of science or of mathematics, but for 
his thoughts about religion and all the prob- 


CORNEILLE 


lenis that come up in trying to gel ahjng 
with the world. A grcat’many other people 
in Pascal’s time wen* trying to work out 
the siime j)rol)lcms. In Prance there were 
Montaigne (mon-tan'), who decided that 
life was hardly w'orth while, and JJescartcs 
(df'kart'), w'ho, after long thinking shut 
away from the world, felt tliat he had found 
a better faith. Pascal w'as not quite like 
cith(‘r of th(*se men. He found many things 
that he could not explain, as did Montaigne; 
and he was not, like* iJescartes, l)ent on 
making everything as clear and r(‘as()iidble 
as a sum in arithmetic. ^Vt he did not give 
up the game and say that things were useless 
sim|)ly because he could not ex|)l<iin all of 


them. He saw that there are some things 
we can know and j)rove— like mathematics, 
for instance --and others that we can believe 
even if we cannot prove them. So the sci- 
entist ke|)t de(*ply religious, willing to stake 
all on his faith. 

We no longer read his scientific works, 
though they were of great importance in 
their day; all they have to say has long 
since become common knowdedge. But we 
still j)eruse his “Thoughts” because 

nis ideas on religion and cm morals are still 
so imj>oi tant for us, and remain so modern - 
ancl also because he jnit them into such 
beautiful woicb. lor he wTote the most 
perfc*ct prose in tlie French tongue. 


The MOST HEROIC of FRENCH DRAMATISTS 


The Men and Women in the Plays of Pierre Corneille Seem to 

Want to Speak like Gods 


IKRRK CORVKILLK fp\fT kor'- 
<li(l not have iho knack of 
iiTikiiig a good miprc'ssion upon peo- 
p 1 e W hat i ^ 
mote, lie d nnt 
//A’tomak i good 
impression. He* 

Itad a solemn fa( e 
and a brusfjue, 
haughty m.inner. 

“I am Pieiie C'or- 
neille wdial more 
do you want he 
would sa\ if any- 
one criticized his 
manners. 

PeTha])s this 
dour wa> liad 
something to do 
w ilh the fact that, 
although he was 
probably t li e 
greatest tiagic jg 

dramatist who noble tragedies have lived 

ever wrote in through the centuries, and 
ever w ro i c i ideas about how plays should 

French, Corneille be written had great influence in 
it.84) never *•»«> 

made much money from his plaj's. At least, lyfi 1 
it was hard for him to flatter rich patrons, 



as a poet had to do in those days, unless he 
did not mind sta>ing poor. He did have a 
jx*nsion now* .ind again, but never very regu- 

larl\ . As for the 
l)rofession of the 
law, for which he 
was trained, he 
never did much 
with it. Jnstc'ad, 
he lived nearly all 
his long life ot 
play writing at 
Rouen, where he 
W’as born. Tra- 
diiion says that at 
times he was very 
]>oc)r. 

but he had 
plenty of fame- 
more than falls to 
the lot of ’ most 
great w’riters while 
they are alive. 
The great men of 
his time, including 
the other drama- 
tists,Mc^liere(m6'- 
and Racine (ra'sen'), generously 
praised him, Racine insisting that Corneille’s 


MOLIERE 


verses were “a hundred times more beautiful” passages of the best and the worst. In fact, 
than his own. He understood the people of Corneille was more “uneven” in his genius 
his day, and they liked his plays immensely, than most poets, though no poet ever writes 
whether they liked him or not. Yet , at his best all the time. One of Cor- 


the plays are not for his time 
only; there is a true nobility 
and rugged grandeur 
about some of them 
which keeps them fa- 
mous to our day. i 

Something of the ? 
man’s character shows 
through in these plays. 

He loves to paint the 
stern and rather cold . 
virtues of honor and 
lov’alty. Honor comes 
before love, before every- 
thing. The ])eople he brings x 
before us often seem hardly hu 
man in their greatness of soul. 
They are more like gods, and we 





I’huto by (iirnudoD. Purja 


neille’s constant worries was 
finding rhymes; for French 
poetic plays are not writ- 
ten in blank verse like 
Shakespeare’s. 
i Corneille did not be- 
I gin his career by writing 
p the heroic tragedies for 
^ which heis now reniem- 
; bered. His earliest 
^ [days were light come- 
dies. The play by 
which he won his great- 
est fame — “The Cid” 
(16.^7) — is a heroic drama 
with a haj^py ending. I'hi^^ 
play raised a vast amount of ex- 
citement by its new form and 


think of them as being about This is Mohere, whose wise manner, and has been called the 
^ f and witty comedies we still • 

twice the size of ordinary men chuckle over after nearly most ej)och-making play in 

and women. We feel as if we three hundred years. modern historv. because of its 


were standing on top of a bare mountain 
^eak, breathing high, pure air. 

Sometimes the jioetry in which the plays 


influence on later dramatists. But after 
“The Cid” (sKd) Corneille turned to pure 
tragedy. He took his plots from old plays 


are written is so glorious as to make it seem and old stories, often of Kornan times or 
quite natural thus to walk among the gods. Greek legend — “Horace,” “Cinna,” “l^oly- 
But at other times the poetry is not good at' eucle,” “Sertorius.” By his genius and his 
all; and sometimes the same play will have poetry he made the old stories all his own. 


The MASTER of MODERN COMEDY 

That Title Must Surely Belong to the Frenchman Moliere, Who 
Has Written the Wittiest Comedies since 


the Days of 

FTTTlE ALL like sometimes to pretend that 
I W I w'e arc somelj<jdy else. We make up 
LhmJ stories about what we would do if we 
were that other person. We may even dress 
up and act as we imagine he would act. 
Boys like to jday “Indians” and “pirates,” 
girls like to borrow their mothers’ clothes and 
“play house.” Even grown-up peo[)le enjoy 
going to a masquerade ball. Nearly every- 
one, young and old, likes sometimes to act 
in amateur plays. It is the love of “make- 
believe” that lures to the theater or the 


the Greeks 

“movies,” and because of it actors have a 
very special attraction for us. 

Moliere (mo'lyfr') might l)e called the 
Prince of Make-Believe. Not only was he 
a very gexjd actor, but he was also one of 
the best writers of plays that ever lived. 

Even his name is make-believe — for he 
was christened Jean Baptiste Poquelin (zh6N 
ba'test' p6'kiaN'). He was bom in Paris 
in 1622, son of an upholsterer who had al.s(^ 
a position at the court of the king of France. 
The boy had a good education, studying 


no 



There must have been many a scene like this when 
Mcli're read the, r of some new play to his 
troupe of actors. He is acting it out informally as he 

L.ilin iiiid i)hil()M>j)h\ , and c\(n lav.. Plii- 
l^s()J)h^ inIcK'sted him so miith th.it later 
w h(‘n a Mtiiisi \\<inl(.d tosho\s Molii n Ik mg 
tli()ioiighl\ j)uni^hc(l loi .soniethiiv^, th(‘ j)iin- 
ishniuU V..S lhat la must ^loj) lalLing 
j)hilos(>j)h\ ' 

Molicro CccomcG an Actor 

\o])od\ kn^n a h..t ni.tdo M oli' u' ( li loso 
the st.ig(‘ foi hi 1 t.iitci jKTlhips thi‘ 1)1.^>"'> 
gi\tn 1 h hue lu)hd.i\ iruvMl.al the Uais near 
his ihildliood home, jKihaps just the still, 
small \oict‘ ol hi. genius vitliin liim. At all 
e\ents, after ti\mg In, falhei’s Imsiness for 
al)out a \e.ir, lu i )'ne(l a lioujie of aitois - 
,ind spent tlie u t of his life on the stage, 
d he night on v hi( li h(‘ (li( d (107’) he h. d 
been acting in ont* cd his own i)k>s, vhith, 
oddly enou'di, v,as about a man vhi vas 
ah\a\s im..gining liinvtlf to be 

Moliere's comp,.i \ ^pcit inoie llh.n two 
\ear.s tr\ing to ci'l..bli li thrmsehes in Paris. 
Hut there A\ere tuo other old and j>o\\eiful 
theatrical companies in the cit> , and the new 
in)U])e was not *ible to ii\.d them. 'They 
had to disband, but the main actors joined 
a strolling comjianv of wdn.h Moliere shortly 
became the head. 'I'hey jilayed in the small- 
er towms, jirincijully in the south. On the 


reads and to what is clearly a most appreciative audi- 
ence. Soon he will be giving out the parts, and they 
will all be rehearsing with a will. 

whole, they were A'cry successful. They 
would sometimes spend long periods on the 
estate of a gre it noble who had taken a fancy 
lo their pla\ing and engaged them to sta> 
with him. Sew end of the i)la>s that they 
acted were written b\ Molierc himself 
d liese pla\s AAcre farcer e^r light comedies; 
for as an acte^r Moliere A\as best in comic 
rdlc'-, and his great ]da\s are comedies. 

In \a'i« n he was thirty-six years old, 

^loliCie exime b.ccL to Paris to play before 
king Luiii XIV. Tie acted first in a serious 
pk.A 1 \ anothei author. This Acas not much 
apjilaudc 1, but ^loliere saved the day by 
a Ling if he might bring on one of his own 
comedies. 'Ihe king consented, and the 
audience was ihrc^wn into gales of laughter 
1)\ the ])ic‘ce. From that day forward the 
king A'.c Moliere's staunch friend, standing 
ui> for him again ' the bittcre^^t attacks of 
his enemies 

For ]Moliere had many enemks. These 
were not merely other actors and playwrights 
who AAere jealous of his success. They wTre 
much more formidable enemies than that; 
they AAcre the j>eoplc that Molicre made fun 
of. For his comc'dics contain very keen and 
clcA CM ridicule of many sorts of persons. The 
people who were ridiculed were naturally 
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very angry with the writer who had seen 
through their characters. Worse still, if any 
one of them belonged to some group that 
Molifere was making fun of, whether or not 
the man was like the rest of the group, he 
would take the writer's gibes amiss. 

One of Molierc’s most famous plays, for 
instance, one called “Tartuffe” (tar'tuf'), 
has for its chief character a person who pre- 
tends to be very pious but who is actually a 
great h}pocrite. All the clergy were up in 
arms when this play first appeared, in 1664, 
and it took five years to get the King s per- 
mission to play the piece regularly. Moliere 
makes fun of the physicians in "‘ Fhe Doctor 
in Spite of Himself.” In “George Dandin” 
(zhorzh d6N'dilN0 he laughs at the unedu- 
cated farmer who makes some money and 
l>ecomes a social climber; and in “fhe 
Middle-class Gentleman” he takes olT the 
wealthy tradesman who tries to play the 
nobleman. 

A great many hulies in Moliere’s time - 


and a great many gentlemen also— had a fad 
of wanting to be “intellectuals.” They would 
use very long words and talk about matters 
above their heads, just as many people do 
nowadays. They acted and spoke in such 
a very affected and ridiculous way that it is 
no wonder if a writer like Moliere tried to 
take them off. lie did it very wtH, in two 
plays: “The Ridiculous Intellectuals” and 
“The Learned Ladies.” 

One of Moliere’s most famous plays, “The 
Hater of Mankind,” is harder to describe 
than the others. In it he shows how' even a 
man of noble natun^ who is soured by the 
wickedness and the fool i.sh ness in the world, 
may himself be ridiculous. 

Although Moliere devoted his life to mak- 
ing fun of peojde, he w^as himself a very 
lovable person, honest, frienilly, and gener- 
ous. One of the best [)roofs of his goodness 
is thai few' of his actors would ever consent 
to leave him under any circumstances. He 
kei)t his friends. 


The PERFECT PLAYWRIGHT of FRANCE 

The Plays of Racine Probably Come Nearer to Greek Befluty in 
Form than Any Others That Have Been Put on the 
Stage in the Modern World 


P:AX RACIXK (zHoX ra'sen') was 
one of the greatest of h’rcnch dra- 
matists many |>eople would say the 
greatest of them. V'et his family di<l not 
want him to write [ilays at all, and after he 
had been writing them for only thirteen 
years, he himself decided that they were 
rather wdeked things, and stop[Jcd. 

Racine, w'ho was born in 1639, lost both 
his father and his mother when he was very 
small, and he and his little sister were brought 
up by their grandparents. He was sent away 
to school when he w^as ten, and after that 
went to college in Paris. He found plenty 
to amuse him in the great city, and in f)ar- 
ticular he grew fond of the theater. But his 
family, who were very religious, thought the 
theater wicked. And w^hen they discovered 
that he had learned to know some actors and 
writers, and had actually begun to write 


plays himself, they cried out that it w'ould 
never do. d hey persuaded him to go to live 
with a clergyman uncle in the south. Hut 
he W'as tw'ent\’-two years old by this time, 
and was determined to have his owm way. 
So it was not long before he w'as back in Paris. 

A Bom Courtier 

Now^ began thirteen years filled with the 
thrill of success and the funw of combat. In 
tho.se days it w^as not enough to have [leoplc 
in general like a play; it must first win the 
approval of the king or of some powerful 
noble; then it w'ould be given in public. 
Racine was a born courtier; he knew how to 
use his charming manner in such a way as 
to make the right people like him. It w^as 
not long before his plays were as well received 
as those of the great Corneille (kAr'n^'y’) 
himself, then at the height of his powers. 
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or course being a good court ier would 
never have made Racine so famous as he 
became if he had not written fine plays. He 
was indeed a master in the art of poetry -- 
for his j)lays were all in verse. liesides, no 
one before or since has WTitlen plays quite 
so perfect in ‘Vlassic” form. They are not 
like Shakespeare’s plays- -full of changing 
scenes and throngs of peoj)le and mingled 
laughter and tears. The)' are all of a piece 
a single story about only a few characters, 
usually acted out all at th(‘ same place and 
lime. Vet Racine could make a story of 
strong love or jealou.sy or hate so intensely 
dramatic and tragic that king and people 
alike were deeply moved. 

Like the other dramatists of his day, 
Racine used old familiar ])lots instearl of 
thinking up new ones. He would bring to 
life the strong h(To(‘s and heroines of history 
and legend, not tr)ing to ])aint them as they 
might have Iku* v lien th(‘\' lived, but mak- 
ing them talk and tliink like f'reiK h men and 
w'omen of Ins own da\. Among lh(‘ greatest 
of the tragedies that he wrote at ihi'N time 
were ‘’Andronhupa*'’ (oN MrcVmak') and 
“Rhedre” (fed'r’), both tragic tales out of 
(lre(‘k legend. 

Racine had j)lent) of enemies, and w'as 
often involved in the rivalries of the ditTerent 
theaters in I^iris. W hile he was working on 
“Rhedre,” a rival ('om])an) [lersinuled an- 
other writer to do a })lay on tlie same sub- 
ject. 'Rhen, though Racine’s jilav was a 
masterpi(*ce and the other only hack work, 
Racine’s enemies managed to bring it about 


that the other j)lay was much more successful. 

PcThai)s it w^as partly because of his dis- 
gust at this sort of thing, perhaj:)s it was 
really the religious teachings of his youth — 
and more probalily it was because of several 
different reasons —at all events, just at this 
})oint Racine suddenly stopped WTiting plays, 
married a wife, settled down in w^ell-to-do 
respectability, and b(‘came very j)ious. Dur- 
ing all the rest of his life" — and he lived 
twenty years more, till lOgc; - he wTote only 
Iw'o other })lays, and they were of a dignilied 
and rather religious cast. One of them, 
'‘Esther,” was written by special rec|uest to 
be acted by the girls in a certain school. 
Rut both this and the other late play, 
"Athalie,” are among his masterpieces. 

Racine was a charming man to meet, but 
he was mu a very good j)er.son to have for 
a friend. I'or a time, in Ikaris he was one 
of '‘the four,” — the others Ixn'ng lloilcau 
(bwa'lo'), the critic, La Fontain** (la foX'- 
ten'b the writer of fables; and Moliere (mo'- 
Iyer'), the great comic dramatist. But he 
soon Cjuarr(‘led with Moliere, w'ho W’as not 
an easy jMTson to (|u<irrel with. Racine had 
a wa\ of forgetting the favors done him by 
people who had ])een his friends and had 
he]j)ed him to success, and of turning against 
them. He could write very witty, but very 
mean and brutal things against them when 
the) were in' longer useful to him or after 
they had dit ' ^ et he seems to have lived 

a happv life with his family and to have been 
loved b) his ( hildren, one c^f w'hom later 

WTote his life. 


This exquisite 
bit of eight- 
eenth century 
design pic- 
tures a classic 
story of the 
sort that Ra- 
cine loved to 
put into hia 
plays. 



The group 
shows Priam, 
king of Troy, 
kneelihg be- 
fore the Greek 
Achilles, to 
beg for the 
body of his 
son Hector, 
the hero 
Achilles bar 
slain. 


BOILEAU 



Phoio bi lUliMPr P'xria 

The court of Louis XIV was thronged with brilliant 
writers and artists, for much of his reputation as the 
**Grand Monarch’’ the King gained by patronizing men 


of pcmus. Here is a royal literary part> at the glitter- 
inf; palace cf Versailles Buileau v as there, as was 
also the great writer of comedies, Molitre. 


A MAN WHO MADE the LAWS for POETS 

In His Own Day and His Own Style, the Frenchman Boileau 
Reigned as an Arbiter over the Poets* Work 


S ICOLAS ROILLVr-DrbPRrAlX 
(ni'ko'Li' b\\a'lo'-dc'prci'r)'j had one 
passion: his ‘ hatred of stupid hooks ” 
He was a kindly enough man, and when he 
thought that a writer was really gieat he 
praised him generously' and made him his 
friend, he had the good sense to praise and 
make fiiends of t\ o of the greatest of French 
dramatists, Moliere and Racine 
But for the poor or middling-good poets 
of his day — he was born m 1O36 and died 
in 1711 — he had the grc«acit contempt And 
being as honest and frank as he was good- 
hearted, he was by no means afraid to say 
what he thought of them. So he raised a 
great tempest in the literary world by mak- 
ing fun of them in a series of satires in \ erse. 
Then, having finished v/ith the bad poets, 
he began to make fun in his verse of nearly 
everybody else Yet there was at least one 
time when Boileau was diplomatic. The 


great king, Louis XTV oiu( a ked him uli.it 
wcie his best \ ciscs, an I Ik ( Iiom an I rt i ili d 
some h( hid uiilUn in f>raiK ol tlu (o ind 
J'lonarch himscll I )i it u.is a Iik k\ sii(»ki, 
for it brought him a ka |)cnsion' 

But it IS not for such versts th it Boileau 
is chitih remembered. It is lathci for the 
theory on which he v rote them lie h.id 
been piacticing at making them vei v cornet 
and regular a thing v hie h was much nc'edc'd 
in Ircnch verse just tlicn I m.illv, in 1O74, 
he wrote down in a iiocm c.Tlbd I he Art of 
Poetry’" all the rule^ he had worked out for 
the writing of poetry d his work, which 
was patterned after tlie famous po(‘m of the 
same name by the Latin poet Horace, made 
a great impression on the French jioets of 
Boilcau’s time, and in Fmgland, for a time, 
the effect of it was almost as great. The 
“correct” poets, like Pojie, were trying to 
follow the rules of Boileau. 








LE SAGE 


Indeed, he never did grow up, so far as 
business matters were concerned. His wife 
had to hold her money in her own right or 
there would soon have been none of it left. 
After a while the two of them drifted apart, 
and for the last forty } cars of La Fontaine’s 
life he lived for the most part in Paris and 
she at Chateau Thierry, although he some- 


times paid her a friendly visit. But as we 
have seen, there were plenty of other people 
with whom the poet could get on better than 
with his wife. Among these were the dram- 
atists Racine (ra'sen') and Moliere (mo'- 
lyer'), and the critic Boilcau (bwa'lo'), who 
with La Fontaine made a famous little 
group of literary cronies. 


A FAMOUS WRITER of ROGUE STORIES 

Le Sage Was One of the Many Novelists Who Have Tried to See 
What They Could Do with a Scoundrel for a Hero 


0 LAIX REXfi LE SAdK (a'laX' re-na' 
le sazh') was a law> er ^shose practice 
was so small that he had to write for 
a living. Anyone who thinks that this is an 
easy and pleasant way to earn money lias 
only to try it to see that he is ^ 
wrong. Tn the first jdace, it is 
hard to get pul)lisher^ or 
theater managers to buy 
your books or pla>s. In the 
.second place, the people who ^ 

r ad your books or sc‘e your nlB { 
plays may not like the Mirt 
of thing that you really wMut 
to write. That is why hack 
winters — ^people w'ho write for a ^ 
living — are so often bad writers: 
they get discouraged, and either 


< .k 


reason the actors did not like him. Ilis farce 
‘‘Crispin” (kres'jun') was ver}' popular, but 
the actors would not take his next l)lay. At 
the end of 1708, however, they did produce 
his best play, “Turcaret” (tiir'ka're'). 

. ^ His stories are not real novels 

but rather tales of arlventure. 

The first of them. The 
. Limping Dexil” (1707), and 
,4 most famous of 

r| P^ihli^hed between 1715 and 
^7>:)y ftill of amusing and 
exciting aflvenftires. 'Ihey 
are sometimes called “rogue 
novels” because of the mischie- 
\ous doings of the heroes. 'I'liat 
sort of book had long been pojni- 


•1 4. u Under the big white wig so , • i * 

WTitc too hastily or WTite things fashionable in the eight- hiv in Spam. Le Sage wTote so 

they know are not good just be- a^uth^r*^f*‘‘C^l*Blas^»^ made his stories, espe- 

cause they imagine the things will the most famous rogue story cially “(iil Bias,” so famous, that 

sell. But some hack wTiters bring in the world. inanv other writers tried to imi- 

out good stories and pla}s; and Le Sage w'as tatc him. He was csj)ecially popular in 


one of these. 

He w'as born in Brittany, in 1668. His 
father and mother died w^hen he was small, 
and by the time he was growm up, the money 
they had left him was spent. He married a 
poor girl in Paris, and, with some help from 
friends, with his legal jiractice, and with 
WTiting, he managed somehow to make out. 

He started his writing with translations — 
mainly from Spanish plays and novels. Then 
he began writing plays and novels of his 
own. He wrote wittily and well, and several 
of his plays were successful. But for some 


tatc him. He was csj)ecially popular in 
England, where even the great novelist 
Fielding learned a great deal from him. 

The Fame of “Gil Bias*’ 

But even this famous story did not make 
Le Sage rich. He kept on writing industri- 
ously until 1747, when he died. Like many 
another man he has been more famous since 
his death than during his life. He was one 
of the great masters of French prose. Yet 
his French style had little to do with the 
fame of “Gil Bias,” which was better liked 
outside of France than in it. 
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The little man who holds five of the others spellbound always quarreling, and both were glad when Voltaire 
is the famous Voltaire; he is being entertained at the finally went to Switzerland. Later they made it up 
table of Frederick the Great of Prussia. Voltaire and wrote many letters to each other; they could get 
stayed with Frederick for three years, but they were on well enough, if only they stayed apart 1 

EXILED for HIS SHARP TONGUE 

The Most Famous Author of His Day Could Hardly 
Keep a Single Friend 


O TUTS (lay the more name of Vol- 
tilire (i0(;4 177S) will often set people 
arguin)];, even though most of them 
have never read a word he wrote. For 
nearly everyone lias strong ideas about him, 
and feels jiretty sure that he was either one 
of the wickedest of men or else one of the 
wisest. Yet the name that has such magic 
pow'cr was not his own at all. llis real name 
of Francois Marie Arouet (froX'swii' ma're' 
a-rdo'C') showed that he had been born in 
the middle class; so he tacked on “de Vol- 
taire’’ (dc vol'ti^r') to make it sound more 
aristocratic. And as Voltaire he has ever 
since been known. 

What sort of man was he — this most 
lalked-of person in his century? lly no 
means imposing in his looks! He was a 


^kinn\ little fellow with manners that could 
be \er\ charming but were often highly dis- 
agreeable. The sharp little shriveled face 
with snapping eyes that peered out from 
under his g’-cat wig made him look more 
like a crafty fox than like a friend of kings 
and emperors, of writers and profound 
philosophers. And a crafty fox he was 
indeed — just aboiit the craftiest ever known. 

Yet he had a genius for getting into trou- 
ble. First he could not get along with his 
father. Later he wrote wdtty attacks on 
prominent people, and the government 
found him as hard to manage as his father 
had. He was e.xiled when he was twenty, 
and in 1717 1718 he spent several months 
in prison— for in his day a man could be 
sent to prison for unpleasant opinions. Such 
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T'boto by IlMchciti 

V< ItAire was eighty-four when he last entered Paris, 
from which he had been exiled twenty-ci^ht years 
before. As the picture shov/s, people flochcd about to 
welcome the old man who had set all Europe talldng. 

troubles with the government lasted his 
whole life long. 

P"or a time it did indeed look as if he 
might be a courtier. He wrote some plays 
that won him the notice of powerful friends. 
But he could never help insulting people. 
Finally a nobleman he had made fun of 
called him out from dinner at the house of 
the Duke of Sully and had him beaten in 
front of the door. The Duke himself burst 
out laughing at his guest's plight, and Vol- 
taire was packed off to ICngland for the next 
three years. 

The Book That Made Voltaire an Exile 

It turned out that he was very happy 
there. Flis fame had gone ahead of him 
and the English people made much of him. 
When he went back to France he published 
a book about his English visit in an attempt 
to prove that the English church anti govern- 
ment were much better than the French. 
Of course the book landed him in hot water 


When his new play was produced they crowned him 
with laurel in the theater, and overwhelmed him with 
other honora. lie bveJ it all, bcin:; even vainer than 
most people; but the excitement was t!iw death of him. 

once again and lu‘ had to lice to Lorraiiu*, 
where a iu)bl(! lady ga\'t‘ him liospilality. 
There he stayed for many \car-;. 

At the Court of Frederick the Great 

Some time after her dc'alh. King I'red- 
crick the Cdreat persuaded him to come to 
the Frussian court. But as usual Voltaire 
managed to quarrel, and after (wo ye'ars 
he was on his way out of Prussia. I’dnally 
he settled at the little Irene h village of 
Fcrncy (fer'ne'), conve-niently ne'ar the 
Swiss frontier in case he should have to 
malx* another hurrieel exscajie. 

Here he stayed fe)r the rest of his life. 
Ilia shrewd bu.siiu'.ss sense had brought him 
a fortune, which he now used in building a 
magnificent establishment, with a private 
theater and a church, and in living a lux- 
urious life, with a long line of servants. 
Men and women came from all over the 
world tc visit the “Patriarch of Fernery,” 
as he was called. Finally the French king 
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DroEROT 


died and Voltaire could go once more to into exile, but he kept on writing — nearly 
Paris. There he was so overwhelmed with a hundred volumes — in a way that made 
entertainment that he died under the strain. f)cople listen. 

What was it that made Voltaire the most Yet we do not read much of Voltaire now, 
famous man in Europe? It was not merely even though his name is still so famous, 
that he was witty, though the stab of his The man who fought so hard against folly 
keen pen went mercilessly home. Wit alone and evil could not manage to be either very 
cannot turn the world upside down. It wise or very good. One of the wittiest men 
was also that he said exactly what he who ever lived, he also had a bitter hatred 
thought, in a day when it took a great deal of all that he considered wrong. So we owe 
of courage to do so. lie was not afraid to him a great cleal for the ridicule he hurled 
attack wickedness in high places. The at many an evil practice, such as that of 
French government of his day was corrupt, putting men to death for their beliefs. But 
and Voltaire dared to say so. The French he often made the ghastly error of using 
peof)le were often very corrui)t, and Voltaire all his wit in ridicule of the most sacred 
did not fear to state the fact. He w^as sent things. 

WHICH IS the MOST FAMOUS ENCYCLOPEDIA? 


Not Any One of Our Own Days, but the One That Helped to 
Foment the French Revolution. Here Is the Story of 
Diderot, Its Main Author 

"pr XCK in a while a man ma\ live in a Diderot was not exactly “popular.” In fact, 
( J garret and yet make more history he was hardly a highly gifted WTiter, so far 
than many a king oi many a gre.it as mere style goes. But his head was so 
general. Denis Diderot (de ne' de' . . _ rich in brilliant ideas that he filled 

dre/) w’as such a man. Mo> 
his days were spent in ih 
hardest kind of drudgery 
But he managed to l)e one 
of the most interesting men 
of his day; and the guat , 
work at w'hich he sla\ed for J 
twenty years changed the ^ 
history of France, and 
through France of the | 
world. y 

Diderot was born in 
France, in 171^. His 
family wanted him to be ; 
lawyer or a doctor, or to take 
up some other j^rofession. 1 
he was deterrninc'd to go to Paris ^ .. the Revolution, but Diderot would 

and seek his fortune as a w riter silent. He even went to 


. ' - brilliant ideas that he filled 

twenty important volumes wdth 
them. 

He was one of the great 
talkers of all time. People 
listened to him as they 
I listened in England about 
I the .same time to the great 
I Dr. Samuel Johnson. And 
he had one of the keenest 
I minds in Eurof^e. He was 
r interested in everx'thing, 
and curious about every 
new idea. He had no fear. 
Xcw’ ideas were not very 
pc^pular wdth the authorities of 
France in those days just before 
the Revolution, but Diderot would 

riifilo l*\ OlliMor l*nrni __ 

. not keei) silent. He even went to 
This IS Denis Diderot, ' . , , , 


and journalist. It w\as a rash who gave twenty years of prison emee for wTiting what he be - 

enough decision, as he soon found baseless ^Iabof*'on tte truth, 

out. For it is hard work to make greatest of all encydo- As it turned out, his great life 

your living by writing unless you gathering to 

have some little knack that takes i)eople’s gether and setting down of all sorts of new 

fancy and makes you very jxipular; and ideas. The air of France was full of them 




DIDEROT 


in those days - ideas about government 
and society, about religion and science. 
There were so many of them that we call 
this time the Age of the Enlightenment, 
that is to say, of new light in the jninds of 
men. Diderot was so full of enthusiasm 
for the Enlightenment that when he was 
asked to translate an encyclopedia from 
the English, he talked the publisher into 
letting him make a new and larger work out 
of it in which he could set down all the new* 
facts and theories of the day. 

This was the famous French Encyclo[>edia, 
to which Diderot was to give the twenty 
best }’ears of his life. When jx‘o])le talk 
about ‘‘the Encyclopedia” in France, this is 
the one they mean. 

Another brilliant Frenchman, D’.Membert 
(da'loX'ber'), worked with him, and they 
gathered about them a group of le<irne<l and 
enthusiastic writers whom we call the lai- 
cyclopcdists. They {)ublished the Jhicyclo- 
pedia volume by volume, as fast as they could 
get it ready; the first volume came out in 
1751, the last in 1772. More and more peo- 
'le bought it as time went on. 

But very soon the government and the 
church both grew alarmed at the things 
printed in these volumes. By 17 59 they 
were so excited Lliat they forbade the book , 
altogether. But that did not stof) Diderot. 
He worked on in dead secrecy, always in 
danger of prison. Friend after friend de- 
serted him in fear or discouragement -he 
only worked the harder. Even D’Alembert 


wearied of the dangerous task at last Di- 
derot would not give up. At the very last, 
the publisher himself took fright, and, with- 
out telling Diderot anything about it, cut 
out everything from the work which he con 
sidered dangerous. Diderot discovered this 
when it was too late to do anything about it. 
Tt was the crowning misfortune of those long, 
hard years. 

But the great wwk was done, just the 
same. And it helped to free France and thi* 
world from many an outw'orn notion, and was 
one of the things that gave birth to the mod- 
ern world in which we live. 

Of course this sort of writing w'as not going 
to make Diderot riih, howewr much honor 
it might bring him after he was dead. But 
his \er\ i)()vert\' was the cause of the most 
exciting adventure* thi^ hard-working genius 
ever had. He was about to s<“ll his biloved 
library in order to get smne moiu'v to gi\e 
to his daughter when sh(‘ married and 
Oalherine the (iivat, emj)r(‘ss of Russia, 
heard of it. Slu* benight the library tor .i 
large sum, and then left it with Diderot, 
making him her librarian. When he had 
finished his Fnc \ c lopevlia, Diderot wemt to 
St. Petersburg to thank the l'h^j)ress for her 
gracious helj). d'he great lMnj)res.s k(‘pl him 
there for months, listening to his extraordi- 
nary Ilow' of talk and argument. It might be 
hard to say wdiich had the better lime. 

For ten \ear.s aft(T his return from this 
adventure DidcTot kept cm working and writ- 
ing. He died in 1784. 


Voltaire was the most 
brilliant and sensa- 
tional writer of the 
eighteenth century 
''Enlightenment,” 
which both he and 
Diderot served so 
well. 



This statue of the 
amazing old philoso- 
pher is by Jean An- 
toine Houdon. It 
shows him in classic 
robes but with his 
own strange and 
rather malicious 
smile 
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BEAUMARCHAIS 



This dapper gentleman is Pierre 
Caron de Beaumarchais, who is re- 
membered for the creation of a great 
comic character, Figaro. 


Figaro is one of the most en- 
gaging scamps in fiction. 
And who was Beaumarchais’ 
model for Figaro? No one 
but himself! 


The AUTHOR of the IMMORTAL “FIGARO” 

The Stmv of a Sly Knave Who Wrote Some Deathless Plays 


IKRRI', ( \RC)\ (jnOr ka'roN'i \\.i> 
a lianiNomc, (l(‘\cr kis(ci1 who was 
alwa>> into scnijK's whidi 

he uslmIIn iuanas;(‘<l to out of through 
the helj) ol m)iiu‘ la<l\ who ha<l ht^en lapli- 
\ate(i 1 )\ his inaiiiUM's and his looks. I inall\ 
he hou^lit his wa\ to .i title of nobilit} and 
snue then has «ilwa\s been known as Pierre 
de lie.iiiinarclhiis (de bohnar'shC'*'). 

IJis father was a w.ilthmaker, who bred 
liis son to the tr.ide. At the age of twenU- 
one Pierre got into a lawsuit over an inven- 
tion for w.ilthes whi(di another man had 
stok‘n from him. The alTair, in whieh he 
was suet essf 111, brought liim into ])ublic no- 
lit e and he bet a me watthm*iker to the King. 
At court his good looks and talent for he 
WMS \rry musital opened *dl <loois for him. 

Put Peaumarchais (17^^-1700) was a 
shrew’d man of business, too. He knew how’ 
to do a favor to just the riglu jierson one 
who could help him to make a great <leal t>f 
money. And his conscience g<ive him no 
trouble when tw’ic(‘ he married for money or 
social posit ion- -even though the lady in 
question might be much older than he. At 
times he could do things that seemed to be 
noble, but they always had a w’ay of bringing 


him nmiuw During the American Revolu- 
tion, tor instance, he supplied the colonists 
with money and arms and got the French 
government to helj) them ])rivatcl\ . He has 
sometimes betui praised for this. Put he e\- 
j)ected to make a great deal of mone> out 
of the alTair; and for long afterw^ard he 
and his famil\ trie<l unsuccessfully to col- 
lect it. 

In the government secret service he had 
exciting adventures --as thrilling as one of 
hi^ own j)lots His double dealings of course 
won him enemies. He got into many scrai)es 
He was several times imi)risoned. Put he 
saw to it that notliing could ever be definitely 
j>roved against him. 

Now Peaumaichais knew’ exactly what 
sort of j)erson he was. and he delighted so 
much in hi^ l lexer knavery that he drew a 
portrait of himself in his two most famous 
works. I'or he wrote jdays, txx’O of which 
are still verx j)oj)ular and have been made 
into operas, “ 1 he Parber of Seville” (1775^ 
and “The Marriage of Figaro” (1784). Fi- 
garo (fe'ga'roD, the clever, amusing knave, 
is Peaumarchais himsedf — an unforgettable 
character. It is for the creation of Mgan* 
that Beaumarchais is now remembered. 
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MADAME DE STAEL 

The MOST FAMOUS WOMAN of HER DAY 

Such Was Madame de Stael, Who Saw the French Revolution 
and Could Not Get Along with Napoleon 


D ADAME DE STAEL (d€ stal) started 
life as a tomboy, with a plain face 
and a very quick mind. Her mother 
was beautiful and did not get along very 
well with the ugly duckling. But the little 
girl loved her father, a wealthy financier 
named Necker who had a high post in the 
P'rench gov'crnment. 

In those days it was 
the fashion for society 
w’omen to hold siilons 
(.sa'loXz') — gatherings 
in their homes where 
distinguished people 
met and talked. Ma- 
dame Xecker had such 
a salon in Paris, and 
the brilliant and witty 
d \ ugh ter, Anne Louise 
Oermaine, shone there 
in spite of her plain- 
ness. When she was 
still ver>" young she be- 
gan to write. At the 
age of twenty she was 
married to the Baron 
of Stael-Holstein, 

Swedish diplomat at 
the French court. It 
was not a marriage of 
love, but they seem not 
to have minded that. 

Meanwhile trouble 
was brewing. The 
French Revolution broke out, and Madame 
de Stad (1766-1817) was at last obliged to 
flee for her life to her father’s estate on the 
lake of Geneva. She had already published 
a novel and a play. Now the ambitious 
young woman grew deeply interested in poli- 
tics. Finally she went to England, where 
she made herself a leader in a group of French 
exiles. 

When France grew calmer and Napoleon 


began to work his way to powTr, Madame 
de Stael wa.s able to go back to Paris. Bui 
she never liked Napoleon, nor did he like 
her. She believed in a moderate form ol 
government, not in an empire such as Na- 
poleon set uf). France could not hold them 
IxUh So Madame de Stael was exiled, first 
from Paris and then 
from all J 'ranee. 

She \\ent again to 
Switzerland, where she 
settled down to wTite 
among a circle of liter- 
ar\ friends. There she 
was \isiled by famous 
people from all o\er 
Europe, among I hem 
the poet Byron. But 
she traveled a great 
deal, too in Ger- 
many, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, and Italy. 

d'he plain little tom- 
boy had now' become 
the most famous 
woman of her time. 
I'hough she was vain 
and self-centered, peo- 
ple enjoyed her witty 
conversation and a(l- 
mired her books. 'I’o 
us, her novels, such as 
“Corinne” (1807), 
seem flowery and senti- 
mental, but that was a literary fashion. If 
you are interested to know' w'hat people were 
like in those stirring years, Madame dc Stael 
will give you a lively picture of them. Her 
best book is the one called ‘‘Concerning 
Germany” (1813). It is a remarkable ac- 
count of the new poetry and the new phi- 
los<^phv which had recently come to birth in 
Germany and which were to make such a 
vast impression on the world. 



Madame de Stael was a lively and witty person, as 
one might easily guess from this picture of her. By 
her wit and by her clever writings she made herself 
the most famous woman of her day in all Europe. 
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LAMARTINE 


Lamartine, whose picture 
we have here, was one of 
the French poets we call 

^‘romanticists.’* ^ 



Photo by the Louvre 


Lamartine’s poems are still loved 
by many people for their singing 
melody and their quiet tenderness. 


A DREAMY POET o/ FRANCE 

Besides Writing Tender Verses, Lamartine Was Once a High 
Power in the French Government 


a llK life of Lamartine Ix-^ins like an 
aclventiir(‘ story, ilis very name 
sounds like that of a Iuto of romance, 
for the whole of it was Al|)hon''e Marie Louis 
(le Prat de l^amartine (la'niar'teii'j. He was 
horn (1790) in the midst of the horrors of 
the French Revolution and his father was 
imprisoned during the Reign of IVrror. After 
a time, when things straightened out, La- 
martine was sent to scliool, and then he 
came home to read ])oetry and romantic 
tales. His family were on the side of the 
King, not of the revolutionists; so when a 
new king came back to take the throne, 
Lamartine joined the army. After that he 
went into the diplomatic service, and was 
sent first to Naples and afterwards to 
Florence. 

During all these exciting haiipenings he 
had been writing poetry; it is said that the 
fame he won from the collection called 
'‘Poetical Meditations'’ (1820) secured him 
his post in the diplomatic service. His pt)ems 
were not, as you w^ould ex[)ect, adventure 
stories, but were instead sweet, sentimental 
verses - the sort you might like to read on a 


la/\' summer afternoon. You w’ould never 
imagine that the man who wrote them 
once had to fight a duel because of some- 
thing he had said in a poem. 

In Lamartine’s day it was almost impos- 
sible not to be interested in politics. Those 
were stirring limes; the government was 
always changing. First there WTmld be a 
republic, tlien the king would come back, 
then all at once Napoleon would appear, 
then Xai)oleon would be carried off to an 
i.sland to die! One never knew' what was 
going to happen next. I-amartine, who was 
first a follower of the king and later a believer 
in deimxTacy, was for a long time very active 
in politics. He was so active, in fact, that 
during a few months in 1848 he was the most 
powerful man in France. But he did not 
have all the qualities that a great statesman 
needs. He was eloquent as a speaker but 
not practical enough or strong enough to be 
a true leader. So his power in politics came 
to a sudden end. 

To-day it is by his poems that Lamartine 
is rememlHired. The most famous of these 
is “Le Lac“-“The Lake." 


MUSSET 


Alfred de Musset, whose face 
you see here, was a poet in the 
days when it was the fashion 
for poets to look romantic and 
wan and sad. 



Musset’s poetry is much like his 
face, mournful and beautiful. 
In his plays, however, he adds 
a lively dash of humor to the 
sadness. 


A POET WHO LOOKED the PART 

In the Days when It Was Fashionable for a Poet to Look Sad and 
Wan, Musset Seemed the Darling Child of the Muses 


E nHERE was a time when pe<)j)lc es{)o- 
vj cially poets — liked to look pale and 
11 delicately mournful. They seem to 
have thought that it made them more ro- 
mantic. If you will look at a picture of the 
French poet Alfred de Musset (al'fred' de 
mii'se'), you will see just what j)eo])le felt a 
poet ought to be — in 18^0. 

Musset was a lovable j)crson and had manv 
friends. Sometimes, to be sure, he was peev- 
ish if things went against him— like the child 
who says “1 won’t play” when he is beaten 
in a game. II ul wlien he had his way, he 
was gay and witty; and he had an original 
genius that made his writings diflcrent from 
those of other people. 

Even as a child he had had a lively fancy. 
He was born in Paris in t8io of a fine old 
family; his father was a ])ublic man and an 
author. Little Alfred and his brother Paul 
used to revel in reading old French romances 
and then acting them out together. When 
Alfred was seventeen he was taken to sec 
Victor Hugo, who came to be the greatest 
writer of his day in France. There Alfred 
met other literary j)eo])le, and his genius 
took fire. Later he fell in love with George 
Sand, a distinguished woman novelist; when 


they quarr(‘led Mussel was almosi broki'n 
hearte<l. He had been in It.ilv for a lime, 
l)Ut soon he was back in P.iiis, wheie he 
continued to write until his (K^ath in nS:;; 

His poetry is like his picture mournliil 
and sweet, d'he j)oet revels in sadness, d'hi' 
poems are like soft music, so sweet that one 
sometimes longs for a bold strong (honl to 
break the melody, hour of the most famous 
of them are railed “'I'lie Xight^"; the> di- 
scribe the }>oet’s fc'elings on four dilTcrent 
nights, one at each season of the \ear. 

Musset was a good story-t(‘ller, too; manv 
of his [)rose tales are still read. Put lu* is 
perhaps at his best in his ])lays. Some (d 
these plays “The C'aprires of Marianne" 
for e.\am[)le are real works of genius, and 
so original that no one has ever succeeded 
in imitating them, d'hey are a weird aiul 
fanciful mixture of s|)arkling wut and conuMly 
with the most haunting sadness. A comi(‘ 
character that Dickens might have drawn 
wall appear in a tragedy and yet not seem 
out of place — any more than Shakcs[)earc’s 
amusing gravediggers seem out of phu'e in 
‘TIamlet.” Several of Musset’s plays are 
still often acted to-day, and his poetry is 
still rcaa. 
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VICTOR HUGO 


This kindly, smiling old man 
is Victor Hugo, who, for all 
his white hair and beard, never 
really grew old. 



tMinro Jiv ( iir Purm 


All his life Hugo was pouring 
his youthful energy and genius 
into memorable poems, plays, 
and novels. 


VICTOR HUGO, POET, PLAYWRIGHT, NOVELIST 

Prince among French Authors All through His Life, He Was One 
of the Leading Writers of the World during His Century 


IC rOK irroo m-vor grew old. He 
lived to he eif^lity- three— from 1S02 
to 1SS5 and one ahvay.s thinks of 
him as an ol«l ^^entleman with a full white 
lu'ard, looking somewhat like Longfellow. 
^ et he wa^ always a man of young ideas, 
who loved to i)lay with his children and his 
grandchildren, and who wTote ])oems, plays, 
and stories that iisii.dly j)Iease young people 
l)etter than they do older ones. 

Hugo’s father w^as a general who fought 
under Napedeon and took his family with 
Iiim as he moved from place to j^lace. So 
when Victor w'as a hoy he lived in Spain and 
Italy as well as France. He began WTiting 
poetry when he w'as very young, and at 
seventet'ii won a prize in the contest called 
The Floral Games,’' which has been held 
every year for centuries in the city of I'oiu 
louse. He afterw^ards came to he the most 
famous poet of his time in France, the leader 
of many other j^oets. And he enjoyed this 
glory to the full. 

Indeed, the first thing that strangers no- 


tice<l on meeting Hugo w'as that he was very 
\ain of his glory as a pcx^l. He never for- 
gave anyone who dared to say that he was 
not the veiy greatest of poets. This was 
stupid of hill., of course, for not everybody 
likes the same sort of poetry, and a man may 
be a very great poet indeed and yet not seem 
the greatest to everyone. But Hugo wanted 
above all things to be admired. 

And although most people to-day do not 
consider him the greatest of poets, as many 
admirers used to do, he w'as certainly a great 
one. He wrote an enormous amount of 
poetry on all sorts of subjects. ‘^Autumn 
Leaves” and “Gontemplations” tell of his 
family and of happenings in his own life. 
Napoleon, his great hero, inspired many 
other stirring verses, w^hich tell of famous 
historical events — the terrible retrexit of the 
French army from Moscow, w^hen tlie soldiers 
died by thousands in the snow, and the 
Battle of Waterloo, when the Imj^erial Guard 
marched straight up to the enemy's fire, w^ell 
knowing they w'ould never come back alive. 



VICTOR HUGO 


Then, too, he wrote poems about politics and 
democracy and the misery of the poor, and 
other poems about nature. Some of his plays 
are in verse — thrillingly romantic dramas 
like “Hernani^' (Sr'na'ne') and “Ruy Bias” 
(riig bias), both of which are still acted 
to-day. 

What moves us in Hugo’s poetry is not so 
much what he has to say as the way he says 

it. His thoughts 

are not ver>' deep 
and they are not 
at all original. 

But he was a 
master of rhythm 
and of sound, and 
he knew how to } 
paint strikingly ' 
beautiful pictures. 

You should al- 
ways read Hugo’s 
poems aloud; ' 
otherwise you will 
not feel their full ’ 
effect. That is | 

V hat Hugo seems ! 
to have liked best 
— effect. It was 

part of his vanity. 

Some of the feel- 
ings he puts into 
such striking lan- 
guage are sincere, | 
others are not. 

But the effect is 
nearly always ^ ^ „ 

^ ^ Photo by Riarhffits 

mO\ang. Thia avil-lookino rrAotnrA ik nr 


:e poems about politics and serves to be. The book, which is very long, 
e misery of the poor, and is a story of adventure laid in the France of 
nature. Some of his plays Hugo’s day — it was published in 1862. But 
illingly romantic dramas there is in it more than just adventure. Its 
r'na'ne') and “Ruy Bias” j^eople are very lifelike, and they are of all 
of which are still acted sorts — from the kind old priest to the gutter- 
snipe of Paris. Hugo must have had a real 
in Hugo’s poetry is not so sympathy for people or he could not have 
to say as the way he says painted them so true to life. Another famous 

I novel of his is 

i “Notre Dame de 
J Paris” (no'tre 
I darn de pa're'), 
j usually called in 
English ”Thc 
Hun<hback of 
Notre Dame.” It 
is a rather fanta.s- 
tic tale of a hun( h- 
back who lived in 
the tower of the 
great cathedral ot 
Notre Dame in 
Paris. Parts of it 
are gruesome, but 
it is an exciting 
and absorbing 
tale. 

Like most of the 
WTitersof his time, 
Hugo was inter- 
ested in polities. 
In the years be 
tween Napoh'on's 
fall, in 181S, and 

nou, by K»rh^i. I f^ 70 , " hon J'ram e 

This evil-looking creature is none other than Quasimodo, the perma- 


Of course you hunchback of Notre Dame, one of Uie most famous characters ncnlly a republic 
nnnf full ^ Victor Hugo’s novels— or in any novels, for that matter. , * / 


cannot get the full “ ® noveis-or 

beauty of this poetry unless you can read it 
in the original French. But the language does 
not make nearly so much difference in the 
novel?, although of course it has considerable 
importance there, too. Probably that is why 
English-speaking readers are likely to think 
of Victor Hugo rather as a great novelist than 
as a great poet. “Les Miserables” (Ifime'za'- 
raba’)— literally, ‘‘The Wretched People,” 
those who live in suffering and pioverty — is 
read everywhere, even to-day. It is one of 
Hugo’s most famous works, and it well de- 


BUT UWTCIO, IVl UiSi XUatiCX. . 1 

the government 
was constantly changing and people were 
trying to decide whether it was better to be 
ruled by kings and emperors or by the people 
themselves. Hugo held different opinions 
at different times; but he finally came out 
for democracy. Indeed, he had been liv- 
ing in exile on the island of Guernsey for 
nearly twenty years before 1870, while 
an emperor was on the throne. Then he 
came back to spend the rest of his life under 
the French Republic, and to enjoy the great 
fame he had so deservedly won. 



BALZAC 


A MAN WHO COULD WRITE a NOVEL a MONTH 

Yet in Spite of All His Speed, the Stories of Balzac Were So True 
to Life that Their Author Was Sometimes Called 
the Secretary of Society” 


NE day a very fat man walked with a 
friend into a [)astry shop in l^aris. 
He was talking violcMilly, and when 
a girl brought a plate of pastries for the man 
to choose from, he a])senl-mindedl\ ale cake 
after cake until the 
•)late was empty. An 


This strange genius was born in Tours (tobr) 
in i7Qg, but while he was still a boy he came 
to live in J^aris, and there he made his home 
until his death in 1850. He would have liked 
to be one of the great business men of the 
^ capital, and was always 
< thinking up and trying 



other })late was i)roughl 
- and he emptied that. 
A tliird plate fared no 
better! 

One evening t h e sa m c 
fat man had a caller, 
the famous woiu*in 
writer whose pen name 
was (Jeorge Sand. The 
tw’o got into a disdis- 
sion and the h(Ft called 
his guest all sorts (^f 
n.imes; for she was 
arguing that men are 
•nore good than bad 
nd that the govern- 
nent ought to l)e in the 
hands of the j)eo])le 
and he belic\ed 
staunchly in monarch) 
and thought that men 
were pretty brutal crea- 
tures. It was time for 
the lady to go home, 
but he w’as not through 
calling her names; so 
he saw her home. 



to start new financial 
schemes. But he al- 
ways failed, so that all 
his life long he was in 
debt. WTien the debts 
got too much for him 
he would take a jour- 
ney till the clouds blew 
o\er. Ihen he WT)uld 
return to Paris and 
plunge into more 
schemes — and more 
debts. 

But his unhappy 
business ventures w^ere 
not altogether useless; 
they gave him material 
to ])ut into his novels. 
And after all, WTiting 
novels W'as the main 
thing to which he de- 
voted his life. He had 
many friends, men and 
women ; he had his busi- 
ness ambitions; he w^as 
ambitious, loo, to write 
plays, and never gave 


swinging his enormous up trying, though the 

cane with its hollowed- ^ „ innirim^ plays alw^ays failed. 

. u I u Here is Balzac in th« famous dressing gown, looking -iliove all he wrote 

out head where ])re- unkempt enough, to be sure, but as efficient and i>Ul ai)o\e ail, ne wrote 

riniw atones miizht be fuU oi energy as he must have been to turn out novels. The stories of 

Clous scoius iiiigiu ic such a vast amount of writing. x. 


carried, w^alkini 


— - — — , 

through the streets of Paris in his dressing 
gown — still calling the lady names. 

These are only two of the amusing stories 
told of one of the world’s greatest novelists 
Honorfi de Balzac (6'n6'ra' dC bal'zak'). 


unto ting. furious energy in 

writing novels are hard to believe. Day after 
day — sometimes for weeks on end — he would 
write for sixteen hours at a stretch. In tw^enty 
years he wrote about a hundred books, im- 
ixissible as it may sound. There is a tale 


; i*? 



DUMAS 




that once he wrote a whole novel in a single 
night! 

Xo one who writes so fast as this can ex- 
])ect to have a perfectly polished st}'Ie, and 
in spite of the fact that he w’as always re- 
writing and correcting, Balzac’s style is by 
no means perfect. Even his ideas are often 
not thought out ver>^ carefully — sometimes, 
indeed, they were only “half baked.” But 
Balzac uses more different words than almost 
any other French writer— although he never 
had much chance to learn them in school — 
and his style is always striking and vigorous. 
And in all his innumerable books we feel the 
j)ower of a mighty personality. 

The Keen Foresight of Balzac 

He had set himself a mammoth task — a 
task W'hich no one person, however unlxdicv- 
able his industry, could possibl}' accomplish. 
He wanted to have his novels fit together so 
that all sides of human life \vould be truly 
l)ictured. The whole of his work would thus 
form what he called “The Human Comedv.” 


Of course he never finished the entire scheme. 
Of the many i)arts of it which he did finish, 
perhaps the most famous are the novels called 
“The Curate of Tours,” “Papa Goriot,” and 
“Eugenic Grandet.” 

These novels arc peopled with the multi- 
tudes of everyday I'renchmen and French- 
W’omen whom Balzac had studied in their 
homes and their shoi)s about him. He be- 
lieved— perhaps because he liad seen so much 
that was dishonest and discouraging and 
brutal that men are bad rather than good. 
A man who was not interested in money he 
thought a fool; and he admired the clever 
scoundrel who succeeded. So his novels often 
leave you with a feeling of uneasiness, even 
tliough, having started one, you cannot lay 
it aside. 

People have said that Balzac givTS a pic- 
ture of his own times, d'hai is not ([uite 
true. Like a j)rophet, he saw the business 
age that was coming. So his books are in 
some ways a better picture of our oun tim(‘s 
than of his. 


The MOST EXCITING TALE in the WORLD 

Can You Think of Any Other Story More Thrilling than 
‘‘The Three Musketeers” of Dumas? 


f-.-iHO has not heard of d’Artagnan (dar'- 
I Vy I ta'nyoX'), that gallant daredevil of 
romance, and his Three Musketeers, 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis? Have they not 
swished their cloaks and fiashed their ready 
swords all over Christendom, on stage and 
screen and in the imaginations of all of us 
who ever read romances? 

Surely the man who told this tale was 
prince of story-tellers! He wrote “The Count 
of Monte Cristo,” too, and “Chicot (she'ko') 
the Jester,” and “The Black Tulip”- but we 
must not go on, for he once boasted that he 
had written twelve hundred volumes all to- 
gether! It was his ambition to tell the whole 
of French history in novels. He did not 
Quite do that — it would be impossible to put 
all history into romances — but he did tell a 
great many stirring and famous stories. 

His name? He was Alexandre Dumas 
fa'lCk'sdN'dr’ dU'ma'), and he was born in 


France in itSo2. He came of a noble familv. 
His father w^as a general under Xapoleon, 
but fell out with the great commander and 
retired. When Dumas was four years old, 
the father died, leaving his wife and small 
son with thirty acres of land and no money. 
So Madame Dumas had to go with her little 
boy to live with her own j)arcnts. Dumas 
did not have much education, for he had to 
stop studying when he W'as still young and 
w'ork in a count r}' lawyer’s office. But he 
made friends with the son of a Swedish noble- 
man who was in exile in France, and the two 
boys b(‘gan to write vaudeville together. 
Then Dumas’s friend went to Paris, and 
after some time Dumas decided to follow 
him and try his luck in Paris, too. 

He got work, after some trouble, and then 
began once more to write sketches and plays. 
As soon as there was a large demand for his 
writings, Dumas ceased doing all the work 
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DUMAS 



After :i lime he hei'iin lo ^^^lle romantic 
|)la\b alnmt history, they taught the taste 
of the (la\ :iml became very }H)j)ular indeed 
s(»me of them are not altogether lorgotten 
e\en yet. There came a su<lden interru]>tioii 
in 1850, \\hen serious tiouhles hioke out in 
France, and Dumas, a\ 1 io was an aideiit re- 
j)ul)lican, was in the thit k of il I'or a lime 
he had to llee lo Swil/erkind for safet\ from 
the authorities. But it was not long before 
the little re\olution was o\er and Dumas 
was back in Paris, writing as hard as evei 
“The 'Three Musketeers” appeared in 1844, 
and was the lirsi of a long series of liistorical 
no\els and tales. It has always been the 
most widely read of all of them. 

Their author might casih ha\e become a 


\er\ rich m i , lor he earned a great deal of 
mone\ with ais pla)s and short stories and 
no\els lUit he was very extravagant, and 
[)il('d uj) so man\ debts that he had to work 
double hard during the latter part of his life 
in Older lo pay his bills Until almost the 
vere end he was troubled by the visits of 
people lo wiu)m he ow'ed money. 

When Dumas w'as lifty-eight years old he 
wTUt i(^ ^i^ily, where he helped tlie patriot 
(iaribaldi in the Italian w'ars and was re- 
warded wdih the jK^sition of keeper of the 
museums in Naples. He spent four years 
there, but finally lost the post and came back 
to France, where, in 1870, he died. His life 
had been almost as full of romance and ad- 
venture as one of his own novels. 
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GEORGE SAND 


A LITTLE GYPSY GROWS into an AUTHOR 

She Could Turn Out Stories Faster than Any Other Woman 

Who Ever Lived 


S VER a hundred years ago there was 
a little French girl who was very full 
of fun and mischief. She coukl ride 
and shoot like any boy, and she loved to 
dress up in boy’s clothes and roam around 
the countryside as free as any p)easant child. 
Once in a w^hile her elders w’ould shake their 
heads and w’onder how' such 


found that she could earn a good deal of 
money if she tried. She could be an author! 
Dressed as a college boy, she used to go 
around to theaters and oi)eras and other 
public places where women did not go 
alone; and knowm only to a few as George 
Sand, she kept gathering materials for the 
host of novels that soon be- 


a little gypsy could ever grow 
up to be a lady. But what 
would they have said if they 
had known that one day the 
little maid would be famous 
all over the world as the great 
George Sand (1804-1876)^ 
Of course that was not her 
real name. She w^as Aurora 
Dupin (d'ror'du'piX'). Her 
f ther traced his ancestry 
to a king of Poland, but her 
mother was of humbler birth 
and had no education. So it 



gan to Ilow from her pen. 
I'or she found that she could 
write just as fast as she could 
make her pen travel acniss 
the pages, and that even then 
she never had to (h.inge a 
single wonl. I'hat is w^hy she 
wrote more than any other 
W’oman who ever lived. \nd 
yet in beauty ami .simj)li(itv 
her style has no superior in 
her language. 

All the w^hile..^her charm 
and brilliance wf»n the ad- 


w^as a grandmother w^ho . . miration of many great men. 

brought up the child after her wunds^^cidcdly*raMcu^^^^ Among the most famous (»f 

father had been killed w'hcn its owner meant it should, when she her admirers were the r)o<‘t 
, picked It out. But the real GeorRe ,,, , , \ 

she was still very young. Sand, whose picture we have here, Alfred de Alusset (de mii ) 

Later in Ufe she was going to an the musuan I'rcdcrir 


inherit the home at Xohant 

(no'oN') where they lived, and a gocxl rleal 

of money, but she was to see trying limes. 

Her school days w^ere happy, and her 
lessons very easy. She really learned more 
from reading at home, and from her many 
friends, than at school. She married very 


Chopin fshb'priX'). 

She always sympallii/cd with the poorer 
j^ople of her country. When her hope anrl 
effort for a better government for them 
came to nothing, she retired to Xohant to 
w'rite her delightful stories of their lives in 
farm and village Her best books are the 


young, after her grandmother's death, and 
far from happily. For her husband turned 
out to be coarse and clownish, and insulted 
her beyond endurance. So she arranged 
with him that she and her little daughter 
should go and live in Paris. 

Fame in a Garret 

At first they had nothing but a garret 
for a home, but the clever mother soon 


ones in w^hich she tells about these simple, 
kindly people and about the beauties of 
nature around them. ‘‘The Haunted Pool’' 
(1846) is possibly the best known, but 
“Little Fadette" (1848) and “The Master 
Bagpij^ers" (1853) are equally beautiful. 
She also wrote the story of her own interest- 
ing life and some pretty fairy talcs. And 
then she ended her days happily in the 
home where she had been a child. 
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MERIMEE 


The MAN WHO WROTE “CARMEN” 

In This and Many Another Story, Prosper Merim^e Showed that 
He Was a Charmina TpJlpr nf Talpj: 


E ROSPKR MfiRIMF.E fpro'spfr' ma'- 

rc'ma') had many enemies. Nearly 
evervone who knew him ihou^^hl him 
a hard, cold man, with a Jvircastic longue 
and no kindly feelings. Yet h(‘ had warm 
friends, too, and was devoted to them. In 
fact, he once served a term in j)rison for de- 
fending a friend who had 
been accused of theft. 

He was a man (^f some ^ . 

importance in public life, 
and two of his dearest 
friends were no less j)er- »» 

sonag(\s than the em- 
jKTor Nai)Oteon ili and 
the (‘mpress Kugenie. Jy i 

1 luring their reign he 
served as senator and 

was always being urg(‘d ^ 

to be a guest at the court 
and a friend and acKisir 
to their majesties. They and / 
the others who knew him best j J ' / 

could sec* that under hi^ calm, jm!- / i ^ / 
i.shed manner there ^^as an atTec- | y 
tionale heart. ^ 

Truth to tell, Merimee (iSo; I’l. i.j (»i 




his sentences, and became one of the finest 
of French prose writers. Ife did not go back 
and polish things when he had once written 
them so often as most fine WTiters do; but 
that was because he had written them care- 
fully in the first jdace instead of dashing them 
off in a hurry. He was just as careful with 
the details of his stories. 
He learned to know a 
. great deal about history, 

architecture, 
4 wrote many essays 

on these subjects; then 
when he came to wTite a 
slory about a certain 
place or time, he knew 
^ what he was talking 

about. 

> \ct even in his stories 

Jil, he finds ways to m) stify 

Jj his readers. Sometimes 

he leaves a story hanging 

/ in the air, and the reader has to take 
his j)ick of two or three different 
emiM gs. Tf one of his stories starts 
out nippily you may be fairly sure 
" it will end sadly; if it Vjegins gloomily 


1870) liki'd to mystify jK-ople. lie mSe.'o^e orthe^Mt i I is almost certain to have a cheerful 
(li<i it not only hy his misleadinn gifted writers of mod- ending. His tales are full of horrible 
manner, but in his writings loo. haj^penings, for Merimee seems to 

When he was only twenty-four, he jnib- have delighted in horror; at least he liked 


lished a little book called ^‘La (lu/la,” which 
he said was a translation of some Illyrian 
folk jMX'try. Now' Merimee knew only a 
few words of the language of IlUria, an<l 
all he knew of the country he had learned 
by reading books of travel and geography. 
Yet he fooled a great many scholars; and 
the Russian writer Pushkin even translated 
the book into Russian! 

M6rim6e was not a dishonest man ; he was 
just having a little fun. He was, on the con- 
trary, the most careful of writers. He was 
careful in choosing his words and making 


to put his renders* nerves on edge. 

These stories are most of them fairly 
short — “Colomba,” perhaps the most famous 
of all, fills about a hundred and fifty pages, 
and the famous little sketch called ‘‘The 
faking of the Redoubt” fills scarcely sLx. 
Of medium length is the Spanish g>psy tale, 
“Carmen,” which was made into a very 
popular <^j)era; and many another little mas- 
terpiece, like the pow'erful Corsican story of 
“Mateo Falcone,” is fairly short. Perhaps 
you may not care for these tales, but no one 
has ever wTitten better stories of their kind. 



FLAUBERT 


The MOST PAINSTAKING NOVELIST 

One of the Reasons Why Flaubert Wrote So Little but So Well 
Was that He Would Take Whole Hours to Find Just 
the Word He Wanted 


PTHUSTAVE FLAUBERT ({^'st:iv' llo'- 

ifjl bfr') looked like a viking: he was 

|_J big, with a healthy complexion and 

the build of an athlete. 'Fo see him, one 

would never have thought that he had a 

weak constitution and 

would die at middle 

age. He was nervous jr 

and shy and sensitive; ^ 

but all this he tried to f 

cover with a haughty ^ 

manner. He hated 

Paris, to which he had ’Iju 

come as a student from ||B 

Rouen, where he had 

been born (1821); so 

as soon as he could he 

s ttled down at a little 

place in the country 

near his native city. 

And there he lived with 

his mother until she ^ Yf 

died, and after that J 

alone — for he never j \ ^ 

married. He had de- ' \ 

voted friends, and WTote many \ 

letters, notably a famous series \ 

to George Sand, the great d 

• . -1 Pboto by (jirutt 1 >ij 1 

woman writer with the mas- 


Pboto by (jirutt 1 > 


did not turn out a “best seller’’ every year. 
F\ti from it I Fhe most fann^us of his novels, 
‘‘Madame Bovary” (1857b took him six 
years to write; another, ‘‘Salammbd” (18O2), 
took him four; a third took him seven. 

J''or 1* lauhert worked 
over his novels as a 
carver dot‘s over wood 
or ivory slowly and 
])ainfully. It might 
t.ike him week to 
finish single page, 
but h(Mvoiild not lea> e 
the page until he had 
perfect. He 
set himself to do two 
pr • things: iirst, to makt* 

to 

ond, to lind words that 

ntMrh right ; he w^ould 
search and search until he 
found the one word that would 
carr\ his idea bi-lter than any 
other. 1 le is the best of rmnlels 


culine pen name; in these £iTe“8eemed\*'utUe“Uu^^^ ‘'"'Voni- who is trying to 

letters they discussed art and he looks here but it was only a learn to write really well, 
literature without end. But himfilw a^w^v He w<is just as careful with 


literature without end. But h^scuTwry ill^he co^n^’ry^u^^ careful with 

Flaubert was not fond of many years, to wrestle with words. characters in his novels. 

, . Ill And great was his victory! , 1 1 . i 

people in general, and clung . What he wanted to do was to 


to his solitude until, in 1880, he died. 

It does not sound like an exciting life, 
does it? Yet it was the life best suited 
to Flaubert. It gave him time and quiet to 
work at his novels. We usually think of 
novelists, to be sure, as people who live in 
cities, where life whirls round them and where 
there are all sorts of men and women to 
watch and to put into books. But Flaubert 


. What he wanted to do was to 

describe real jx:ople. He wanted to show 
not only what they do but what makes them 
do it. He was not content with saying: 
^‘This man — or that woman — is selfish.’’ He 
studied his man or woman until he found 
out just what— in the person’s mind or heart, 
or in the life he led — was the secret of his 
selfishness. Flaubert was so skillful that his 
novels are among the greatest ever written. 
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DAUDET 


The FAMOUS ROGUE of TARASCON 

If You Have Not Yet Read Daudefs Tale of the Mighty Tartarin 
You Still Have a Great Deal to Live For 


F YOU do not know tli(* stor} of “The 
Prodigious Ad\ entures of 'I'artarin of 
'I’arascon/’ or of the poj)c’s mule that 
saved its kick for seven velars, or of the little 
goat of Monsieur Seguin that was determined 
to go to the mountain even though th^' wolf 
w'as sure to eat it- if _\ou do not know these 
famous tales you had 
better get hold of the 
works of Alphonse 
iJaudet (aTfoXs^ 
do'dC') and make 
their acquaintance 
at once. For you are 
missing a grent d(‘al 
of fun w'hicli you 
really ought to h;i\e. 

Daudet (1840- 
i<S<;7) was born in 
o n e of t h e m o s t 
magical parts of 
1 ‘Tance - Pro\ ence 
(prd'voNs') a gra\ 

(f)untryside of heath 
and vineyards, 
dotted with ruins 
from the time of the 
Romans and from 
the age of chivalry. 

His birth[)lace was 
\imes (nem), when' 
you may still see a 
Roman am]>hit he- 
ater and other an- 
cient monuments. 

Daudet wrote about the things and the peo- 
ple he knew best, and many of his finest 
stories and ])lays- such as the three books 
about the funny old braggart 'I'artarin (lar'- 
ta'-rfiX') of Tarascon (ta'ra.‘^'k6\'), and 
“Letters from My Windmill” — are about 
Provence or its people. 

DaudePs childhood was not happy. His 
father, a silk manufacturer, was always in 
financial trouble, and the family at times 


suffered the poverty that Daudet later de- 
scribed in a pathetic story of his own child- 
hood in Nlmcs and Lyon, “The Little What 
you - may - call - him'’ — “Le Petit Chose” 
(1868). When he was sixteen, Daudet had 
to shift for himself. After a few’ months of 
misery as a teacher in a poor school, he went 
to Paris, where his 
elder brother was 
trying to make a liv- 
ing as a journalist. 
Alphonse joined him 
and took up the same 
career. He began to 
WTite plays and nov- 
els and short stories, 
and had little trouble 
in winning success. 
This was because he 
knew how to make 
his characters both 
interesting and true 
to life, and because 
he had an unusually 
charming way of 
writing. Like Dick- 
ens, he knew’ the joys 
and sorrows of simple 
people and can be 
amusing and pathet- 
ic in the same breath. 
But, though he drew 
inspiration from 
Dickens, the fire and 
beauty are his owm. 

It would take too long 10 name all his 
books here. The first to make a stir in the 
world was “Fromont the Younger and Risler 
the Elder” (1874). Then there are the three 
about the immortal Tartarin, and many short 
stories and novels, a few of w’hich w’e have 
already mentioned. Among the stories he 
wrote for children, one of the best is “La 
Belle Nivernaise,” (ne'vfer'nSzO, the tale of 
an old boat and her crew. 




Here is Alphonse Daudet, who is remembered for many 
delightful talea, and for none more than those that tell of 
that amusing old buffoon, Tartarin of Tarascon. 





MAUPASSANT 



A PRINCE of SHORT-STORY WRITERS 

Nobody in the World Has Written Cleverer Tales than the French 
man Maupassant, Whom Thousands of Other 
Authors Have Imitated 


ISnBEN young Guy de Maupassant (^gc 
nio'pa'<^6\') went to the literary 
parties which used to gather at the 
home of the great novelist Flaubert (tlo'bc^r'), 
he scarcely ever had anything to sa\' 'I'hc 
others thought of him 
merely as a young ath- 
lete, w^ho doubtless came 
to Flaubert’s house be- 
cause Flaubert had been 
a great friend of his 
mother’s. And it was 
true that Maupassant 
was immensely fond of 
row’ing, and for it neg- 
lected the government 
job he held. How' w'cre 
his friends to guess that 
sontc day he would w rite 
stones that would take 
the world by storm? 

Even Flaubert him- 
self, at first, had not sus- 
pected his young friend’s 
genius; but after a while 
he saw it, and then for 
seven years he put the 
young man through a 
strenuous course of writ- k 
ing. Maupassant tried 
poetry first, but found 
that he did not have the 
sense of melody which a 
poet must possess. But when he turned to 
short stories, the very first one he produced 
was a masterpiece! He wrote several novels 
later, one of them a masterpiece too-- the 
somber tale called simply “A Life.” But it 
was almost always in the short story that 
he was at his best. 

Indeed he was one of the first masters of 
the modern short story, and still remains one 
of the greatest. Any book of famous stories 
is sure to include at least one of his tales — 


‘‘'Ihe Xccklace,” perhaps, or Piece of 
String.” Fhe finest of them are told in the 
simple, clear, and exquisitely exact language 
wdiich their author must have learned partly 
from his teaeher, Fkiubert. 

Maupassant was a 
“naturalist,” and be- 
lie v’cd that the writer’s 
task is to set dow n 
things exactly as he sees 
them in nature — espe- 
cially human nature - all 
about him. Whether he 
waj) describing a [leas.int 
or a business man, a 
politician, a societ\ 
woman, or a scouiiflrel, 
he alw.iys had in miml 
people w horn he actualU 
knewv. He had seen a 
great many « kinds of 
peo])le- peasants in the 
countr>sidc w^here he 
was born (1S50), liter- 
ary peoi)lc at Rouen, 
high and low society at 
Paris, soldiers and j)oli- 
licians whom he had 
met while he served in 
the Franco-Prussian 
War. Nothing cscai>ed 
his keen eye and skillful 
pen. 

But he was naturally a melancholy, 
troubled man; indeed, before he died (1893), 
he went insane. He saw always the darker 
side of any picture — ugliness, suffering, wick- 
edness. A goo<l many of his books were 
censored by the government because they 
were atiout such bad people. Even the best 
of them often leave the reader with a feeling 
of gloom- -as if everything in life were wicked 
or horribk. Yet they are so exact and so 
real that they grip you to the end. 



Guy de Maupassant, whose picture this is, was not 
a happy man, and his tales are nearly always sad. 
Yet they are so powerful and so perfectly wntten 
that everyone hails their author as one of the 
greatest of all wnters of short stories. 
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ZOLA 


WHAT DO WE MEAN by “REALISM”? 

One of the Ways to Find Out Is to Read the Best Work of the 
French Novelist Zola, Leading Realist of His Day 


0 AVE you ever worked in a scientific 
laboratory, trying to find out, for in- 
stance, just what happens when cer- 
tain chemicals arc put together in a certain 
way? How hard it is to sec exactly what 
happens! How easy, if the experiment does 
not come out just as you hoped it would, 
to imagine that things 
happened a Iriile differ- 
ently from the way they 
seemefi to happen! And 
if it is hard to observe 
all the facts and put 
them dow’n correctly 
when they have to do 
with themi a. » 4 ^’lec- 
t r i c i t , ]i o w' much 
harder if they ha\(‘ to 
do with human beings! 

^'et this last is the 
task which flmilc Zola 
(ri'niel' /o'la') set for 
himself. He wanted to 
stiuly men and women 
under a sort of psycho- 
logical niicu)seope, and 
to ])ut (low II in his no\ els 
exactly what he saw 
He worked prodigioush 



at it. He conceded the Emile Zola, whose picture we have here, was a 

idea of writinir the his- thoughtful man who tried to teU the exact truth as 
Idea oi writing me ms “realistic,” 

tory of a whole large were read and admired and imiuted by wnters all 


tant. Zola’s trouble was that he saw the 
dark side of things so much more clearly 
than the bright. He saw poor people, and 
forgot that not everyone is poor. He saw 
criminals, and decided that everyone is 
w'icked. He saw ugliness, and did not reall} 
look at beauty. And he had a way of piling 
up his pictures of ugli- 
ne.ss and suffering till 
the reader could almost 
believe that there was 
nothing else in the 
w^orld ! 

Zola had had only too 
much chance to see the 
seamy side of things 
himself. He was born in 
j Paris in 1840, and while 
still a little lad was left 
fatherless and very poor. 
There w’erc many years 
of hard work and bitter 
I poverty, before at last, 
^ when he was twenty- 
eight, one of his novels 
made his name and his 
fortune. After that he 
was not so poor, but he 
continued to w’ork very 
t we have here, was a hard until his death in 


family during the lime over u 

of the second emj)ire in France, and he 
actually wrote twenty novels in the series. 
For thirty years he made himself write a 
given number of jiages every morning, be- 
cause he had so much to say. He put in all 
the little details that most pcoi)le leave out, 
or perhaps never notice at all. And he made 
his best books very powerful and moving. 

But it seems to be impossible for us to 
study human beings as we study insects or 
acids; we are always seeing some facts and 
not noticing others that are just as impor- 


over the world. 


1 imiutcd by wnters all Now the more clearly 
Zola saw' the ugliness 
and suffering in the world, the more ener- 
getioilly he tried to make things better. 
And he was as brave as he was energetic. 
Once he deliberately wrote something which 
he knew would bring on him a suit for libel 
and involve him in all sorts of difficulties — 
just because he could not bear to see injus- 
tice without doing what he could to stop it. 
But it was through his novels that he hoped 
to open people’s eyes to the evils of the w'orld 
and stir people to reform. His two greatest 
works are “The Bludgeon’’ and “Germinal.” 


ANATOLE FRANCE 




Ji 



Laughter and pity alike Anatole 
France put into the most ex- 
quisite prose, salted with bits 
of out-of-the-way learning. 


ANATOLE FRANCE, MASTER of STYLE 

No Other Man in Our Day Has Written Prose More Lucid or 
More Flowing than Is Found in the Books of This 
Great French Author 


0 HE river Seine Hows through the heart 
of the city of Paris, and on either 
hank are stone quays leading up to a 
wide parapeted promenade shaded by syca- 
more trees. It is delightful to stroll there, 
not only because of the busy river and the 
historic buildings beyond, but because, on 
the left bank, the walk is lined with little 
stands and boxlike stalls filled with books. 
You may stop as long as you like to look at 
the books, whether or not you decide to buy 
any. The child who has grown up by the 
quays of Paris is lucky indeerl; and Anatole 
Francp (a'na'tol' froXs) was such a child. 

But even if this child, whose real name 
was Jacques Anatole I'hibault (/.hak 
a'na'toP te'bo'), had never seen the little 
bookstalls by the river, he would still have 
grown up among books. For his father was 
a bookseller, though not on the quays. He 
kept a charming, old-fashioned .shop, where 
you could sit down and smoke and chat with 
never a thought of buying. All sorts of men 


drop]>ed in to talk about liteniture and 
writers anrl topics of the day. Lit tl(‘ Vnatole, 
W'ho was born in 1844, would sit by the hour 
and listen to this talk. \o wonder h(‘ became 
a writer himself \\heii he grew upl Long 
after, when he was forty-one, he wrote a 
book called “d'he Book of My Friend,’’ 
which gives a vivid j)icture of his childhood 
in his father’s bookshop and along the quays 
of Parys. 

Anatole France was a bright boy. To be 
sure, his teachers thought him la/y. for he 
never got good marks in his examinations. 
Yet he was always reading — though he read 
and learned what he liked, not what he was 
supposed to be reading and learning. He 
loved history, but it was usually strange, 
out-of-the-way facts that he remembered. 
Later these queer bits of learning would crop 
up in his books. 

The best things that he wrote are his 
stories — snort stories and novels. They arc 
not at all the usual sort of tale. What you 



ROSTAND 


reniemher about them is jiot wliat hai)i)cne(l 
but what the j^cople were like and especially 
what their ideas were. In one, “'I'he Crime 
of Sylvestre lionnard’' (i88i), the hero is a 
funny old scholar with a hu^e cat and a 
very kind heart. Another gives 
a picture of the life of a boy 
whose father keeps an old-fash- 
ioned inn in Paris, In this and 
others of France’s books there 
is a j)riest named the Ab!)e 
C'oingnard (kwa'nyar') kind 
and charming and very bad 
who has a way of showing peo- 
ple how silly many of their 
ideas are. 

\natoIe France W'rote about 
many things. Some of his 
l)()oks discuss W'hat go\ern- 
menls ought to bc\ for after 
Kioo his poIit’Val ^'iews grew 
\ery advanced. 1 he most fa- 
mous of the j)oliti(al bt)oks is 
“Fenguin IslamT’ (i(;o8), in which he U‘-es 
the funny w'ay in which ])enguins lescmilde 
men and women to make us laugh at oui 



Is it not easy to imagine thi« 
man, Edmond Rostand, in a big 
plumed hat and splendid cloak, 
with rattling sword? But since 
he was born in our own times, 
he had to dress like everyone 
else, and could only put the 
sword and plumes into his plays. 


own foolishness. 'Fhal same year he pub- 
lished a life of Joan of Arc. In all his books 
he makes fun of the silly things j)eople dc. 
and the foedishness of their ideas. liut he 
never does it meanly. He laughs at you in 
the kindest way imaginable, 
for he \vas very fond of hu- 
man beings, in s])ite of all 
their absurdities. As he 
grew old he w'on more 
and more admirers, and when 
he died in 1924, he was known 
and read all over the world. 

He is still widely read and 
admired. Some like the ver>’ 
human characters in his books, 
uT are fascinated by his way of 
looking at life, or by his wit and 
curious learning, or by his 
ideas. But perhaps his writing 
is most admired for its style. 
I or he was a great master of 
French prose. Even in a good 
translation we can feel something of the clear 
S{)arkle and easy tlow' o{ his words and 
something of his irresistible charm. 


The ROMANTIC PLAYS of ROSTAND 
The Author of “Chanteder” and **Cyrano'* Had a Poetic Charm 
That Set Him Apart among the Writers of His Day 


OMETLMKS we look about and think 
that the world is a very humdrum 
])lace. We wish we had live<l in the 
davs wdien knights rode at adventure or 
when cavaliers sw^aggered along in their big 
boots and Hopping ])lumes All that we can 
do for excitement is to get into the car and 
go for a i)icnic with the famil\ 1 Fite seems 
very dull. When we feel tlial way, the best 
thing to do is to read a good ad\enlure story 
or go to a play or a moving ])icture that wall 
carry us into a more exciting w’orld. 

Falmond Rostand (ecFmoX^ ros'tc)X ) 
wrote such plays. He lived not very long 
ago (1869-1918); so he knew all abcRit life 
to-day. Hut he knew also what fun it is to 
firetcnd you lived long ago. One of his plays, 
“The Faraway Princess,’* tells the story of a 
troubadour of the days of chivalry w'ho fell 
in love with a princess whom he had heard 


of but never -een, and of how he went in 
seaich of her. His most famous play, “Cy- 
rano de beigerac” (se'ra'no' de h^r'/he-rak'\ 
is about a real person who lived three cen- 
turies ago and had all kinds of adventures— 
not always happy ones, for poor Cyrano was 
alllicted with an enormous nose and was not 
so popular with the ladies as he would have 
liked to be. “L'.Mglon,” “The Eaglet,” is 
the sad stoiy of Napoleon’s unfortunate son. 
In “Chanteder,” :he hero is a rooster and 
ill the characters are birds or animals who 
act like human beings. 

Rostand w rote his plays in verse — and very 
charming verse it is. Sometimes it is wdtty 
and sometimes it is sad, but it trips along 
easily and is pleasant to read or to hear. 
Even when we have to read or hear Rostand’s 
plays in translation, they carry us ofif to a 
delightful world of romance. 
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Things to Think About 


In what way did Robert Burns 
differ from other Scottish writ- 
ers? 

Name the romantic poets who 
died while they were still young 
men. 


Is there among your acquaint- 
ances a person whom Charles 
Dickens would have liked to 
use as one of his colorful char- 
acters? 


Related Material 


Life in the Age of Chivalry, 5 - 
301 

The Poets’ C^jrner in W'est minster 
Abbey, ii 476, 13 144 
The great Greek dramatists, 13— 
32, 35, 39 

The Lngland of Elizabeth, 6-51 
The story of Antony and Cleri- 
patra, 12-361 

Art under the Puritans, 12-188 
Dante's ‘‘Divine Comedy,'’ 13— 
6 1 
Cahl 

^ 3“39^’97 


T-iterary dictators, 13-163, 192 
The history of the newspaper, 10— 
73 

England of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 6 74 

A French literary forger, 13—131 
Prometheus, 14 421 
Where we get opium, g— 217 
The Industrial Revolution in 
England, 6—84 

William Ewart Gladstone, 12— 
442 


Habits and Attitudes 


Chaucer was often sent abroad by 
the King and so he was able 
not only to learn of the new 
poetry in k'rance and Italy but 
also to meet main people, some 
of whom he described in the 
‘ C'anterbury 'Pales.'’ 

Not only did Shakespeare love the 
drama, but he also knew how 
to make his characters real and, 
by his gifts as a poet, to make 
them talk in beautiful and ex- 
pressive language. 

Because of his faithful work as 
Latin secretary for the Puritan 
government, John ^lilton lost 
his sight and much of his prop- 


erty. but in his poverty and 
blindness he wrote “Paradise 
Lost" in order to exp^lain the 
ways of Gr)d in human history. 

All his life Wordsworth loved na- 
ture and simple people and in 
his poetry he told how by 
thinking deeply about nature 
we could ?earn great truths 
about life ..nd could also find 
peace. 

Charles L unb devoted his life to 
caring for his sister ]Mary: dur- 
ing their (juiet, happy life he 
n rote charming essays, and to- 
gether they wrote “Tales from 
Shakespeaie" for children. 


Teisure^tinie Actiidties 


PROJECT NO. i: Read one of 
the stories from the Canterbury 
Tales, 14-329 

PROJECT NO. 2 : Read Lamb’s 

Sum mary 

Not only does English litera- 
ture include the works of the 
greatest poet the world has yet 
seen, but it also has much noble 


“Tales from Shakespeare.” 
PROJECT NO. 3: Read “Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” 

Statement 

prose and poetry which show the 
genius of the English people at 
its finest and best. 
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Photo by Autotyiie Company 


**There is yet one sentence unwritten, dear master,” ”lt is finished now,” at last the boy announced 

the little scnbe said. ”True,” said the master, “all is finished now ' 

”Wnte it quickly,” said Bede, giving him the words And chanting the Glona, he breathed his last. 

The FATHER of ENGLISH LEARNING 

As Simple as a Child, the Venerable Bede Was One of the Wisest 
Men of His Day, and the Old Monastery at Jarrow Is 
Still Famous because of Him 

r"T3I\ OLD man ld\ d>ing Hi^ bed was liccU* (bid) was the t)ld man’s name and 
|/^| only a mat on the stone floor of an bttausc ot his saintlv life we often speak of 
■ ■ SI Lnghsh monastery' Outside, it was him to-da\ as “the vtiurable Bede’’ Uc 
springtime Easter had come and gone lived so long ago twelve hundred >ears 
since the man had fallen ill. But it was the that English people had not yet found it 
scenes inside that the old monk loved On nceessar^ to have more than einc name 
one side of the room was the place where His parents had been born heathens, lint 
he had offered up his prayers year after thev had i>cen so glad to see the land turn 
year, and near it was a chest where he kept Christian that the\ had brought their bov 
the few little things he owmed Around his at the age of seven to live in the beautiful 
bed w’ere the possessions he loved most - new monastery Here he had been happv 
his little stock of books, for the rest of his life (072 \t an early 
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age he had become a teacher, and j)eoj)lc 
had come to the monastery from far and 
near to learn from the gentle scholar. He 
had been a good monk and a good teacher, 
but every spare moment he ^ 
could get he had spent in ju 
studying and in writing ' 

Tlie greatest book that 
liede wrote was a historN 
of the hmglish rate not of 1 

its great kings and w arriors, 
l)ut of its leaders and te«K li- 
ers in the church. Hede MM 

w.is very careful to j)ut 
down nothing e\(cM)t what _ 

he knew to be a fact, and 
his histor\ has therefoie 

been very valuabli- to j)en- mubtt ttttiia 

|)Ie of later times who have 
been curious to know how 

.1 1 . T 1 * j I y liritulj \Iu 

the e<irlv p^opu L\e(] in ^ 

,, , This is a page from 

Imgland. of England. The c< 

At last llcdc had grown y** ' 

^ nihatn if ie nAtar tr 


ItM 

nxwi? ^<4 tjudJum fm 
iniiiunpft*- 

mulm wimIiiI IHjMfiiiin pfjfft 

v)n«Usi.itwk 

> I y Brituij Mu 


and to( 


This is a page from Bede’s famous history 
of England. The copy is upon vellum, and 
^ was made within a century after Bede’s 
death, it is now in the British Museum. 
Ic The particular passage shown here re- 


ter wanting, and it is hard for thee to question 
thyself any longer.^’ 

^‘ft is easily done,” said Bede. “Take 
thy pen and wTitc (quickly.” 

So the w^/rk w'ent on until 
Bede remembcTcd that he 
^ little things in his 

chest that he wanted to give 
to his fellow' priests. While 
they w'cpt, he gave out hi> 
^ simple treasures -j)epi)CT, 
i|F na])kins, and incense — and 
asked his friends to pray 
tetfUilwit for him. 

Ihen the little scribe said, 

. “There is yet one sentence 

unwritten, dear master.” 

11 “Write it quickly,” saiti 

tppiiM Bede, gi\ ing him the w'ords. 

finished now,” the 

boy announced at last. 

^ , . “True,” said the master, 

de s famous history , i. 

is upon vellum, and *^11 tinishcd noW’. 

sntury after Bede’s Then he askctl to be held 
le British Museum. . i i . r 

rt shown here re- up on the floor w ith his facc 


IUrt,-v.nsoluO,a,l .,«var.l ihc spot 

dicttiled hii5 works to one Und to convert the people there to Chns- where he had been used to 


of his ])uj)ils. \ow, as lie 
lav on hi^ dcMlhbed, ihcic remaincnl still to 
be tmished bis translation into Lnglish of the 
Gosjx I of St John 

'J he bo> SI ribe ^.iid, “ 1 here is still a chaj)- 


pray There he chanted, 
“Glorv^ be to the Father and to the Son and 
to the Holv (ihost ” 

As he uttered the well-known words he 
breathed hi> 1 st and fell back dead. 


The WITTIEST and WISEST of OUR POETS 

Old Chaucer Is the Man; and How It Pays to Spend a little Time 
Learning How to Read His Language! 

EARLY si\ hundred \e.us ago ( i ^S')) or '^uch it must ha^e ‘teemed -of falling cap- 
an English l)o\ ol nincleen joined the live to the hrenth. \ et even in his bad 
arniv to light for his king o\er in link there was a little touih of romance 
1‘ ranee. He had alreadv been a i>age to one 1 or when the ra isoni eanie to set our 
of the King’s sons, and he had surely heard ’k)\ fice, a largo part of it had been 
many a. storv of the glorious things that paid by no less a person than the King 
Englishmen were doing overseas. Only a himsclfl 

little while before, the famous black Prince 'Phis boy grew up to be the famous Geof- 
had won a victory for his father and had frey C haucer, the greatest of our pwts before 
come to be the mixiel of bravery and chiv- Shakespeare. -Vll through his life he stayed 
airy for every English bo\- .\nfl of course in the service of the king, and that is how 
(juf young warrior must have hojied to bo a w'e linil out most of what w’e know about 
hero too but he only met the cruel fate - him but he was always busy also on the 
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Photo by tb« National Ciallery 


This painting by the artist Ford Madox Brown shows 
the poet Chaucer reading before King Edward 111 and 
his court. The picture is modem, but it is full of the 
colorful splendor of the Middle Ages. In those days 


when there were no theaters or moving-picture shows, 
no phonographs or radios, no newspapers or books oi 
magazines, the skillful teller of tales could hold the 
proudest audience in the hollow of his hand. 
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Fhulo b> lluirliKiLr 


This is the gay Mmpany that under an AprU sky set is nearly every type living in England in the Middle 
out from the Tabard Inn to go to Canterbury. Here Ages; you may meet them in “The Canterbury Tales.’’ 


poems that have remained a delight for all 
the world to our day. 

Chaucer was horn about 1340, and his 
father was a well-to-do wine merchant who 
had a certain inlluence in his day. To fit 
the boy for a career, the father ])]ac(‘d him 
in the court of King Kdward III. tor some 
time after Iventure in I'raiue, the 

voung man lived on in the king’s own 
household. King t.dward called him his 
“bedoved ser\'ant” and ga\e him a ])ension 
for life 

The Book of the Duchess 

lUit Chaucer’s special friend at court was 
the famous son of tidw'ard whom we know 
as John of (kuiiU. One of the earlier j)ocms 
from Chaucer’s ])en w'as written on the 
death of this j)rince’s wife, d he good and 
beautiful young lady had l)een a \ictim of 
the terriljle plague that once carried off a 
third of the peo|)le of F.uroj)e in a single 
yc<ir. She was the Duchess Blanche, and 
the poem w'as called ‘^The Book ol the 
Duchess.'’ 

It must have been at the court that 
Chaucer met and married his wife Phili]>pa, 
one of the Queen’s Ladies of the Chamber. 
For their serv ices to him, both CcotTrey and 
Philipjja received jxmsions for life from 
John of Caunt 

Chaucer often went abroad on secret 
business for the King. In this way he trav- 
eled in France, in Flanders, and in Italy. 
On the journeys he kept his ears open for 
the new poetry that wa<= being written in 
these lands. Through the middle of his life 
he was mainly interested in the j^oetry of 
the French, but in the last j)eriod he 


turned largely to that of the great Italians. 
To their inlluence we owe one of his great- 
(‘.^t [KU^rns, the long story of ‘‘Troilus and 
Cres'^ida.” 

But his !ove of poetry- never made him 
neglect the business of the King. Chaucer 
was tlic kind of f)oet who w’as also a good 
business man; no i)()et anywhere ever ke])t 
a more lewd head. .\nd after every’ trij) the 
king wouM give him a reward. Otue he 
grante<l him a j)ilcher of wine every day — 
which C'haucer ])rc>bably turned into a con- 
venient money ])ayment. 

He also sened his king at home. For 
more than ten years he helped to keep the 
accounts straight in the customs offices. In 
one of his poems he has a little complaint 
because hi^ * u s are so full of these accounts 
that he has ’ do all of his studying and 
writing in the night. So it must have been 
a great refi^d when he w'as given a helper in 
the olfic e work. 

Chaucer and the Boy King 

B\ this time King Kdw'ard was already 
dead, and King Richard IT, son of the Black 
Prince, had come to the throne at the age 
c^f eleven, under the guidance of John of 
Gaunt. Richard g^ew’ up to be a w’aywvard 
ruler. In one of poems Chaucer wa 5 i bold 
enough to urge the bc^y king to show’ a 
stronger hand. But the King seems to have 
taken no olTence, for he too gave the poet 
a life j)ension. In the very’ last years of 
Chaucer’s life there w’as still another king — 
Henry' IV, the son of John of Gaunt. Our 
poet at once addressed him in the amusing 
verses called “The Complaint of Chaucer 
to His ICmpty Purse.” Four days later the 




If you had been living in England in the decades fol- 
lowing Chaucer’s death, you would have had to read 
his poetry from this beautiful manuscnnt, or from one 
much like it. The passage above is taken from what 
IS known as the Lansdowne Manuscript of **The Can- 

Xing filled the purse by increasing some of 
the poet’s pensunis. 

Thus Chaucer jirospered, and he al^^a^s 
had a good time. To the \cry end he was 
busy with his ollkes and with his poems 
lie was Knight of the Shire of Kent, and he 
served as clerk of the works a sort of 
engineering ollice — and as a ro\al forester. 
I all this he came to know a great many 
kinds of i)eo[)le, and that had a great deal 
to do with his poetry. For into his greatest 
work he put nearly all the kinds of jieople 
that he knew\ and the result is not onh a 
great and most amusing poem but also a 
matchle.ss picture gallery of the people all 
over England in the days of long ago 

That work is the famous ‘‘Canterbury 
Talcs.” A whole troop of people, queerly 
mixed, are riding on a j)ilgrimagc from Lon- 
don to the shrine of Thomas a Ilecket at 
Canterbury. There is a famous knight, and 
also a common innkeeper There is a great 
monk, and also a rascall> miller. There is a 
worldly w’oman from J3ath, and a dainty 
prioress, and a devout nun 'Fhere are a 
doctor and a merchant, a parson and a plow- 
man, and many more of many kinds. 

Above all, there is Chaucer himself. As 
he rides along on his nag he kecfis cjuict and 
seems always to be looking dow'n at the 
ground. But his keen eye is wide oj)en to 
every little thing these people do, and his 
ear is catching every" w'tjrd they drop. So 


terbury Tales,** a copy made, it is thought, at about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. When Caxton brought 
the first printing press to England, one of the first 
books he printed upon it was this much-loved poem, 
which probably appeared in 1478. 

he fills up his stories with their fiuaint 
wonK and wa\ sand lea\es us a set of juc tines 
that will be forever amusing and (hlightful 

All of the ])ilgrims are to tt'Il stori(‘s as 
they ride along, to jxiss awa\ the time 
When it is ('haiuer’s tiiin to t( 11 a st()^^ , he 
plays a tuck on them Fie, the one grc.il 
story-lelUr in the whole* lioop, suits out on 
such a ridiculous \ain th.it n(d)od\ will 
listen to him. '1 hey cut him short and tell 
him to give them s()m(‘thing bcXt(‘i 'I he n 
he puts th(‘m to sleep with the •lullest stors 
that was ever heard in the world I And that 
is just like Chain er. 

For, e)ne of the five greatest h nglish jients, 
he is the nieist eomieal e)f the‘m all He his 
an abeiunding sense <k humor He is also 
about the wisest of them .dl. if by wisdom 
we mean jd.iin common sense and a v.ist le)t 
of it That will tell liis place ame)ng the 
I)oets When he die‘d in i too, it was verv 
litting for him to be the first j)e)et ever buri(*d 
in the fameius nook ed* Westminster Abbey 
that we now call the “Feiets’ ('e>rncr.” 

Once the writer e)f these we'irels was 
strande*d for a night eiut in the wilds with a 
set t>f rough w oexlsmen. They vve^re all telling 
ste)ries areiund a big camj)fire until the time 
came te) ge> to sleep on the ground. When 
the writer’s turn came for a story, he gave 
them one straight out of Chaucer. 'They had 
never 1;/Mrd of C’haueer, so they voted the 
writer the best stoiy'-tcller in the world’ 
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Sir Tristram is being admitted to the fellov^ship of the 
Round Table He ^^as never a regular member of 
King Arthur’s court, for he served his une’e, Kmg 
Mark of Cornwall But he visited the court of Arthur 
from time to time, and became a rival of Sir Lancelot 

The HISTORIAN of 


Of all the knights of romaice he was the most perfect 
in knightly accomplishment Besides being a master 
of horsemanship and swordplay, he excelled at chess, 
knew all the lore of the chase, spoke many languages, 
and was a skilled musician 

the ROUND TABLE 


Sir Thomas Malory Would Have Been at Home in King Arthur* s 
Court, and He Gave Us Some of Our Most Famous Stories 

of the Knights of Old 


III \ Sii I horn IS ilorv i \<ung 
ni in lie s< 1 \ ( (1 m tlu I rciuli w iis in 
th( rtlJiiue i)l RkIiiuI IkiiKbinij) 
(bcMiini) (.111 ()1 \\ irwidv i knight so 
gallant .ind dishing that ht is c ilkd the 
I ather of ( hi\alr\ ^^an^ ivtri the hra\e 
(htds that this chivalrous irnoi ind ntdik 
mm had to liis tudit Oni dn in 1411, 
when It apjKartd thit the 1 renehmen were 
not going to attuk th( I nghsh it ( diis is 
the\ had hetn evpeettd to do \\ iiwiek de- 
termined to hive a joust or toiiinei ‘to 
|)Ut in praitue some new point ot diiialrv 
So he challenged three I rtneh knights to 
combat, stiiding each ehalkngi undei a dit- 
ferent name \nd coming to each tight in 
a se])arate disguise, he won tliem all Ihcn 
he feasted all the peoph , gave jire'sents to 
the knights lie had unhorsed, and returned 
to the citv with much honoi 


Sii I horn I M \lor\ never forgot the les- 
sons ol dm dr\ he hid Ic irned from hi^s lord 
ind eomnnnder and m inv vears liter he 
we rked them into his great book, the ‘ Morte 
d Arthur between the tales he borrowed 
fiom other books he even slipped in the storv 
ol th it li iph ‘ ombat 

We do not know much about what Malorv 
did in the liter c impugns of the Hundred 
A ears War indeed we do not know much 
about what he di 1 at anv time He must 
have seen a good deal of fighting He must 
have seem Join of \rc pcrhips have been 
at hand when she was burned as a witch 
\\\ know that when he came back to Eng- 
land about 144s he went to parliament, as 
repicsentativ e from WAirw lek shire He came 
froni a vei\ edd Warwickshire famih , whose 
se It was \ ( wbokl Revel, not far from modern 
Rugbv and C o\ entr} 
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But when we catch another glimpse of 
our knight, he has just escaped from prison 
by scaling the walls and swimming the wide 
deep moat of a grim medieval fortress, and 
is now arrested on the most bristling array 
of charges for all sorts of disorderly conduct, 
including breaking into and robbing a mon- 
astery. The truth is that England in those 
days of the mid-fifteenth century was fairly 
bubbling over with quarrels and discontents 

— the people against the 

knights, the knights ■ 
against the barons, the , 
monks against outsiders 
or one another, the fol- 
lowers of one claimant . 
for the throne of Eng- \ 
land against the followers ’ 
of another. It was, as a ^ 
man of that day re- j 
marked, a *‘right w’ild’’ i 
time. So we need not be { 
surprised or shixkcd to ^ 
find our student of honor j 
and chivalry mixed up in I j 
some kind of local brawl, v j 

Some say that later - 

■*1- I * ,1 J Photo l>> AnderaoQ 

Malory put on the red 


Photo l>> AnderaoQ 

This painting shows us Malory as a dashing knight 


“Frensshe Booke,” made up, it seems, of 
many long French tales about Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table. Out of 
these, translating and cutting and condensing 
and changing to suit his taste, Malory made 
his book. 

lie called it the ‘‘Morte d’Arthur’’ — the 
“Death of Arthur” — but it is really the whole 
fascinating story of Arthur and his knights 
from first to last— of Merlin, the great ma- 

_ _ gician; of Launcelot, the 

' llower of chivalry, and his 
great love for Guinevere, 
llic (lueen ; of Gawain and 
Gareth and their doings, 
and of tlic lovers, Tristan 
and Tseult; of the quest 
for the Holy Grail, and 
Galahad’s finding of it; 
and last of all, of the 
black treason of Modred, 
and the King’s sailing to 
the Kies of the D(‘ad. It 
ts all there, writt(‘n down 
for the first time in Eng- 
lish ])rose. It is told so 
— - **• sinij)ly and charmingly 

that it is still very good 


rncp Jinr? inuaht fnr tliP in** P«*nung snows US Maiory as a aasning Knigm iTl • it I'c 

rose ancl lougnt lor me he followed his noble lord to France and to redd, It IS tile 

house of Lancaster in the learned of the famous eiploits which he later told earliest of all master- 
iir n u US of in his tales of Arthur and the Round Table. r i- i 

Wars of the Roses, Which pieces of English i)rose 


began about this time. We know that twice 
in the year 1468 he was excepted by name 
from a pardon granted to many Lancastrians 
and other political prisoners. For whatever 
reason, the unfortunate knight seems to have 
been alw'ays in trouble, and frequently in 
prison. It is probable that, before his death 
in 1471, he had been continually in i)rison 
for something like twenty years. If so, srrudl 


If anu inc ivuuuu inuic. r f' i 

pieces of English j)rose 
And as for the way Malory tells th(‘s<' age-old 
stories — nearly all the poets uho have told 
them after him have used him as a guide. 

As he wrote his great book, the old knight 
must have looked back across the years to 
the days of his youth, when the old-time 
chivalry which he imagines to have flowered 
in Arthur’s court w'as still alive in the gallant 
Warwick. Then he must have looked about 


wonder that at the end of his great romance 
he begs the reader to pray “that G(xl send 
me g(X)cl deliverance”! 

Opposite Newgate Prison, where Malory 
spent these bitter years, was the great library 
of the Gray Friars. Doubtless his wife Eliza- 
beth — for whose honor he changed the name 
of a lovely lady in his romance — or some of 
his other friends could bring him books from 
there. At least he had what he calls a 


him at tlie four w^ills of his prison, and 
through them with his mind’s eye to quarrel- 
ing Engl'iiifl, and longecl for the “good old 
days.” For even while he was writing his 
j)erfect story of the days “when knighthood 
was in flower,” the Middle Ages were dying 
around him. Ilis book was one of the very 
first, for example, to be printed in England. 
And nothing is more mo<lcrn and less medi- 
eval than a printing press! 
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r I of l y Rwrl Kill 

From a window in the Tower of I ondon, where he has execution for having refused to swear that Henry VIII 
been imprisoned, Sir Thomas More and his daughter was the sole head of the church It was for a similar 
Margaret are watching four monks on their way to refusal that More was thrown mto the Tower. 

The MAN WHO WROTE “UTOPIA” 

A Great Statesman, Sir Thomas More Was Also a Scholar and a 
Wit, Even in the iMst Moments before His Death as the 
Chief Victim of Henry VIII 


0 \V’]w \ou ever sal and driaintd lor a 
wliile ()l some green island in the sea 
where vou and a few i)f vour gotxl 
friends could live an ideal life, far fiom the 
pressing cares and troubles of this confusing 
world Xeailv everv man who is worth his 
salt has had a few bri(f dreams of this kind 
A good many men have kept on dreaming 
until they have thought out a whole new 
scheme of life for the little group on their 
imaginary island V hundred or more of 
these dreamers have made the dream into a 
book — to tell about the ideal commonwealth 
they would build up if they could have their 
own wa> freely in constructing it. And prob- 
ably the most famous of all the books of this 
kind is the one written by Sir Thomas More 


(147S It is callecr Utopia'*; and how 

well I homas knew it was a dream is 
shown b\ the tail that “utopia’ (u-to'pi-a^ 
IS jiist a Cirevk word for ‘ nowhere.” 

lo-dav, after four hundred vears, the im- 
mortal ‘Utopia” is the mam thing that 
eveivbc^dv mentions in connection with Sir 
I homas More Hut in his own day this 
prodiut of his wit and fancy, though widelv 
read, was onlv one of the many diversions 
in a verv important life; for More was one 
of the weightiest men in Ungland in the 
troublous times of Henry VlII, and in the 
end the most glorious martyr to that cruel 
king’s grec'd and passion 

Kven as a bov , More had show n that he 
was going to make a high mark in the world 
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After a little schooling he was placed in the 
house of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
said at once that More would “prove a 
marvelous man/’ The Archbishop sent him 
to Oxford, and his father made him study 
law; so at twTnty-two More was admitted to 
practice. He soon had a large number of 
clients, and gained a high renown for his 
legal skill and wisdom. 

Then he entered public life for a time, as 
a member of parliament. But he soon found 
himself in disagreement with the old king 
Henry \TI, and in those days it was danger- 
ous indeed to disagree with a king, and 
usually even more futile than dangerous. 
So More retired to his legal and literary 
studies, and to a stern and pure religious life. 
Indeed he came very near becoming a monk. 
He spent a great deal of time in j)rayer and 
fasting, and always wore a hair shirt next his 
body as a penance. He had given uj) all idea 
of a public career, and desired only to be a re- 
tired .scholar, like his famous friend Krasmus. 

But now Henry VHI came to the tlirone, 
and More’s retirement was over. More did 
n )t want to leave his quiet life, but the new 
K.ng dragged him by main force bark into 
politics, into diplomacy, and into all the cares 
of high office in the state. More now^ rose 
rapidly in glorx', and in due lime to the ])OSt 
of chancellor. He had all the tnist and affec- 
tion of the King, v,ho used to walk up and 
down the garden with his arm around More’s 
neck. But More well knew how deceptive 
glory is, and how fickle the favor of a tyrant. 

"‘Master More,” the Duke of Norfolk said 
one day, “it is perilous striving with princes; 
the revenge of princes is death.” “Is that 
all, my lord.^’’ More answered with a .<mile; 
“then, in good faith, the difference between 
your Grace and me is that I shall die to-day 
and you to-morrow.” 

The strife with Henry VHI came over 
various things, but two were much the most 
important. The King had put away his wife, 
Catherine of Aragon, and married the pretty 
Anne Boleyn (U^rin); and neither by en- 
treaty nor by force could he get More to 
say that the act was right or legal. The 
King had also broken with the Pope, and 
set himself up as the head of the church in 


Kngland; but nothing could persuade More 
to accept the King as head of the ehurch. 
Then tlu* doom of More was sealed. He was 
tried for treason, and liis head was cut off. 
Ilis death has been called “the blackest crime 
that ever has been perpetrated in England 
under the form of law.” 

It woiikl be hard to find a nobler example 
of the way a mui ought to behave tlian in 
the conduct of Sir d'homas Mort* during his 
trial and while he was wailing for the axe to 
fall. For a parallel men have often gone 
back through all the c(‘nturi(‘s to the story 
of S(KTat(‘S during his trial and death in 
Athens, and More has often been called the 
iMiglish Socrates. 

If he was very mucli like Socrates in his 
heroism and even in his gayety under perse- 
cution, he w’as a little like him also in his 
way of thought. For More was a scholar 
and a philosopher, and the id(Ms that circu- 
lated in his brain are more important to us 
now- than his actions as a sialesm.in. Hi* 
came at a time when the old world of ilie 
Miildle .\ges w'as breaking u[). and when tlu* 
great movement known as iIh* Renaissanie 
( rt*n'e-sb\s') was oj>ening the door to the 
modern w'orld in which we li\e If in hi" 
heart More was a m<in of the okler world, in 
his mind hi' w’as dei idedl\ a herald ol the 
modern one. He w^as a chief ieadi r of the 
Renaissance as it began to dawn in laigland. 

Liki' a good s( holar of the Renaissance, 
like a good disciple of the ]>hilosoj)h(Ts of old, 
More was also a wit. When he had gi\en 
his fervent blessing to his wi'i'jiing children 
and his .servants just Irefore his deatli beneath 
the axe, he turned to his fate with the smile 
of a gentleman and a [)hilosopher. As he 
mounted the .scaffold to his deatli, he said 
to one of the officers, “I jrray thee, see me 
safe u|), and for my coming down let me 
shift for myself.” When the man wdth the 
a.xe hesitated a moment. More did what he 
could to give him courage. “Pluck u[) thy 
spirits, man,” he said, “and be not afraid to 
do thine office.” And then, with his head 
on the block, he pushed his beard aw'ay to 
bare his throat, saying, “Slay till I have 
moved my beard; that at least has not com- 
mitted t.'eason.” 







SPENSER 



I I r 

Edmund Spenser, the great poet of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter Raleigh, N^ho is paying him a visit at 

IS reading his poem of the ‘^tairy Queen** to his friend Spenser*s home in Ireland 


WHO IS “THE POET’S POET”? 

That Is What We Call Edmund Spenser, Because So Many Other 
Poets Have Loved Him and Have Tried to Write as He Did 


DMl \T) SPl \srRli\c(l Ihiou^lilhi 

glorious iii\s ot In^lind wlun lh( 
grt It 1 li/iliclh wisquun 1 lu hnd 
w IS full v)l grc U nun I lu \Klor\ o\lv the 
Icrrihk \rmidci fiom S])un hid inuk lur(K^ 
of ikc solditisuiul siilors 1 he Niw World 
opiiud j)iths foi hold (Xjdorei^ I ho 
(^>u((n luisilf set a high muk in slaleeiTfl 
\l)oM all llie 1 ind w is lull of ]hhIs giMiig 
voice lo tlu l)r*i\c deeds ol llu dn llure 
were mori gHtit I nglish poets liun than 
ihtie hiM e\er been lutoie oi smei, and 
next to Slnkespeare, Spensei w is tlu 
greatest of the^m all 

lie was born in London in iSx- ^ 
famih that was still In ne^ meins rich Hut 
lie did so well .it sehool that some weilthv 
men helped him to go to college ihough 
he hid to earn his wav m part bx waiting 
on the table and bv doing other work \ttti 


he hid t ikei iwodegriis u the unucrsitx 
in C imbridge lu i ime biek to London 
in the hope ol winning tame and fortune 
with his ]Kn and in the service of his 
Quee n 

He was \ member of a club of poet'' and 
sehohis who weit full ol high ambition for 
1 ngh^h hleiature the exes e'lt the world 
hid been openetl itter the Muklle \ges to 
the gk>rus of tlu poelix of ancient Greece 
and Rome In exeix hnd the poets were 
trxing now to vlo in iheir own temgues xxhat 
Honur and \ irgil (xur'jil) had done so 
long ago Ihe Itahins had begun it, and 
the I nglish were lollowmg braxelx on 
Spc'iiser s club x\as busv in that effort and 
Spenser more than anx other member 

In tint siiirit he xxrote all his work He 
began with the “Shepherds C ilendar 
(1579), a grouj) of jioems one for cMch 
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month of the year, of the kind that we call 
‘^pastoral/^ In such poems, coming down 
from ancient times, the poet and his friends 
make out that they are simple shepherds 
and tell us the stories of their love and other 
rales. 

In the service of his Queen, Spenser started 
ds a secretary to the governor in Ireland — 
and that, unluckily, is about as far as he 
ever got. There was already plenty of 
trouble between the Irish and the English. 
The English overlords were ver^*^ cruel to 
the- Irish people, and the Irish were full of 
hate for them. So Spenser never harl a very 
happy time in Ireland. 

But all the time he was at work on his 
great poem. It was a work meant to rival 
the old epics of Greece and Rome, and the 
new ones of Italy. It was to unite all the 
art and thought of the ancients and all 
the bravery of the days of chivalr>' in singing 
the glory of the great Queen of England. 
So the poem is called “The Fairy Quecn/^ 
and the queen is of course Elizabeth — or 
“Gloriana,^’ as the poet calls her. For her 
ml the knights in the poem do their brave 
deeds, and at her feet they lay down all 
their triumphs. 

When part of the poem was done, Spenser 
had a famous visitor in Ireland. It was no 
other man than Sir Walter Raleigh. He 
was a poet too; and he was so charmed with 
Spenser’s poem that he told the author to 


bring it over to Fmgland and present it to 
the Queen. 

The Queen and all her court admired the 
I)oem, and Spenser may well have thought 
his fortune was now made. But all that 
came to him was a small pension. The 
Queen w'as old, and she was after all a stingy 
woman. Spenser went back to Ireland a 
sadder and a wiser man — especially wiser 
about queens. 

But he was no man to stop his poem. For 
the rest of his life he was busy with it, 
though he died before he finished it. It 
was to be in twelve long l) 0 ()ks, and we have 
only six of them. In the meanwhile he wrote 
several other poems, and a beautiful scries 
of sonnets— the “Amorelli Sonnets” — to 
the lady who became his wife. 

But he had rather a hard time in Ireland. 
In i5q 8 the Irish rebels burned his home, 
and he and his wife barely escajied out of 
the country with their lives. Early in the 
next year -he died in London, in poverty 
and sadness. 

Spenser may well have felt that his life 
was a failure. Hou could he know that his 
fragment of “The Fairy Queen” was going 
to rank as one of the four or Jive greatest 
poems in his language? But that is the 
rank it holds. The fioets themselves always 
love and cherish Spenser, and try to write 
as he did so much so that he is alwavs 
known as “the poet’s poet ” 


“WISEST, BRIGHTEST, MEANEST of MANKIND” 

In Taking AH Knowledge for His Field of Interest, Lord Bacon 
Came to Be the Father of a Great Part of the World's 
Thinking from His Day to Ours 


N THE days when not quite so much 
history was known to us as now — and 
not nearly so much science —men 
sometimes thought that they could learn 
practically everything there was to know, 
and even put everything down in one book. 
And of course if one could learn everything, 
one could also be all sorts of things at once! 
Sir Francis Bacon was one of the last of the 
great men who could say, “I take all knowl- 
edge to be my province.” He succeeded in 


being a great statesman and jurist, a famous 
philosopher and scientist, and a very im- 
portant writer. So, whether you are reading 
a history of literature, of science, of phi- 
losophy, or of the English people, you are 
sure to come upon his name. 

Before he was sixteen, Bacon had decided 
that he would form a philo.sophy of living 
and of government to take the place of that 
of Aristotle, the ruling philosopher of all the 
world. Also, Queen Elizabeth was calling 
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Bacon did an amazing amount of vvork m the course of 
his lifetime His clear mind was always active, and 


wherever he went he took a secretary whose duty it 
was to take down whatever Bacon had to say. 


him h(T “hltlf loid kcc*iMi,” ami he must Bacon had all sorts oi }>lans for reforming 
have drcaiiK'd ot <i time he* would he tht go\eriimciU of Kiigland and solving the 

lonl keeper of tlie great seal in iatlas knoti} oroblems which later led to 

well as in ]da\ . ci\i' aar Some sa} that if he had 

lie came of a distinguished been listened to, there might not 

fainilv , his father had himself ha\e been any war at all. At all 

been lord keepcf, tind an iimle events, Bacon knew’ from the 

had been lord tr(\isurer Born lirst that his only chance of 

jn isbi, Bacon went to Cam- petting the Quc'en to listen to 

bridge at lwel\(\ and at liftcvn him, things being as they then 

wasstiuhinglaw at (ira\\s Jnn lldttcr her and 

in London. He .siient tliree ^ “u^e" lier fa\ orites, and in gen- 

\ears in France, attached to l / eial to j)la\ the courtier. He 

the British embassy, but had did these things veiy ecxilly and 

to return home when his father cannih , ami was quite heartless as 

died He went on slud> ing law , and to who might be hurt in the process, 

was admitted to the bar in iqSj That is why, long after his death, the 

But Bacon had no intention of ph,iof/pheJ® statw- wisest, 

being an ordinary lawyer. In 1584 man, man of brightest, meanest of nrankind.” 
he entered parliament. Almost at *“*™' There was, in particular, the story 

once he sent a wise “Letter of Advice” to of his friendshii) with that brilliant, passion- 
Ihe Queen. His long and brilliant public life ate. and impractical young favorite of Eliza- 
had begun. * beth’s, the Earl of E.ssex. Bacon gave Essex 
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reams of good advice, and Kssex tried enthu- 
siastically to get Bacon the promotion he 
wanted. Failing in that, Kssex cried, die 
if I do not somewhat towards your fortune!’’ 
and offered Bacon a tract of land. Vet later, 
when Essex fell out of favor with the Queen, 
Bacon’s efforts to save him seemed to the 
Earl’s friends half-hearted; and, as one of the 
Queen’s learned counsel, or othcial lawyers, 
he actually consented to be the principal 
mover against Essex when Essex was tried 
for treason. 

Bacon’s Rapid Rise to Fame 

When James 1 came to the throne, in lOoj, 
Bacon had high ho[)es of gaining great power 
for himself and a hearing for his j)lans of 
reform. And he was not disappointed. 
James soon knighted him, and then (Aher 
advancements followed in rapitl succession, 
lie became solicitor-general of T^ngland, 
attorney-general, lord keeper of the great 
seal in earnest now, no longer in l)lay. In 
1618 he was api)ointed lord chancellor, the 
greatest honor of all, and created Baron 
\ erulam; and in 1621 he was made \’iscc)unt 
Albans. 

But even now’, neither the King nor the 
Commons would listen to his advice. Jn 
spite of all his efforts, they were drifting 
farther and farther ai)art on the road to 
the war that was to come a few years after 
Bacon’s death. When he had to choose be- 
tween King and parliament, Bacon chose the 
King. Then parliament began to distrust 
him. And in the very year in which he \vas 
raised to the peerage, all the pillars of his 
castle in Spain came tumbling down. 

He was accused (ff having taken bribes 
during the judgment of cases at law that 
came before him as lord chancellor. 7'hough 
he admitted that he had acce{)ted “presents,” 
he said they had had no effect on the wa\ in 
which he decided the ca.ses involverl. Vet 
his accu.sers could hardly lx* exjxxted to be- 
lieve that, and Bacon gave up his case. The 
great seal was taken from him, a huge fine 
was imposed, he was forbidden to come 
within twelve miles of the court, and he was 
to be imprisoned at the King’s pleasure. 

The King kept him in the Tower only a 


few days, and set aside the line for Bacon’s 
own u.se; even the banishment from court 
was finally removed. But Bacon’s po- 
litical career was over. 

Even during the tense and busy years at 
court, Bacon had found time to write, and 
now in his retirement he polished and com- 
pleted his work. He wrote on law, govern- 
ment, science, and philosophy. I’he great 
book in which he tried to put down all learn- 
ing and all science he wrote in Latin, sup- 
posing that it would be surer to last if in 
that scholarly language. He did not live to 
write all of this book, but he did write several 
shorter works which were to be sections of it. 
'fhe most famous of these is the “Xovum 
Organum” -the “Xew Method.” 

What Is the “Scientific Method” 

Xow the heart of the “new metht)d” is 
“inductiv(‘ reasoning”; that is, argument 
based on the observation of many individual 
cases, as, for instance, when we s*iy, “All 
the iinrii)e apj>les 1 have ever tasted were 
sour; all the unripe ap[)l(‘s anyone else e\(*r 
lasted, so far as I can discover, were sour; 
so prob.ibly all unripe apples ar(‘ sour.” This 
Sort of reasoning, based on the process of 
actually watching how things go on, devel- 
oped later into what ue now call “the sci- 
entific method.” 

As literature, Bacon’s “Essays” are his 
most famous work. 'I'liese were the first 
essays written in English, and are still among 
the best, fhey ar(‘ brief, pithy pronounce- 
ments on many things that Ikicon had ob- 
served and thought about, love and friend- 
ship and marriage, truth, high position, 
studies, “wisflom for a man’s self.” They 
are so neatly e\|)ressed that they are as easy 
to quote from as jHK try. 

It was his devotion to science which killed 
him in the end. One winter day in 1626 he 
insisted on getting out of his coach to gather 
.some snow. He needed it to stuff a fowl 
with, for the experiment he was making to 
discover whether its llesh would keep sweet 
longer if it was kept cold. Already broken 
in health, the eager old man was seized with 
a chill, and a few days later died — an early 
and distinguished martyr to science. 
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Under this quiet tower great William Shakespeare has the river Avon to stand by the grave of the man who 
slept for over three centuries. And every year tens of put their own thoughts and feelings into more perfect 
thousands of people flock to the little church beside words than anyone has ever done before or since* 

The GREATEST POET of ALL 

The Mighty Shakespeare Had a Matchless Gift of Words to 
Tell His Matchless Vision of the Heart of Man 


N THE bank^of .i slocjiN iimm alumt 
mik> iu)rlh\N('st nf London licb 
a village* lhat is jirobalily moic* fas- 
(mating to tiavi‘I(M-s than any other to\Mi 
of its ^i/c in tlie woild. It is Slr4itfor(l on 
Avon, d'housands of tourists \Nander up 
and down its crook ('d streets <*very year. 
'Ihey try to forget its noisy bustle and to 
see the j)lacc as it used to be in tlie heroic 
days when great Edi/abeth was (jiieen Tor 
here in 1504 their glorious |KK't, William 
Shakespeare, was born. Here he h\ed until 
he was old enough to go out into the w'orld 
and S(‘ek his fortune. Hither he came baik, 
rich and famous, in his last days. Here he 
died, in i()i6, and here he lies lo-day in the 
old white-steeplcd church beside the gentle 
Avon. 

Even when Shakespeare w\ts a boy, Strat- 
ford was a busy town. Although there were 
no ncwspai>ers in those days, and no trains, 


he (ould kain many things about the great 
world. Sti I 'e^s and singers, acrobats and 
aclois often i mie liam|)ing o\er the highw'ay 
from London. Of course they brought all 
sorts of stories about the great men in the 
city and the heroes who w^ere fighting bravely 
on the sea for England’s honor or were 
claiming new lands in far countries for the 
British tiag. Sometimes a group of actors 
stopped on the village green to give one of 
the ^erv |)lays that had lately been acted 
before the Queen 

Xow' and the* ihc great Queen herself, 
with all her lords and ladies in gay costumes, 
passed by on a visit to a favorite nobleman. 
Once she w'as brilliantly entertained by the 
Earl of Leicester at Kenihvorth Castle, near 
Stratford. Shakespeare was just tw'clvc 
years old at the time. Who can doubt that 
the eager boy was in the throng that came 
out from tlie village to see the splendor of 
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In this dignified old house at Stratford on Avon William 
bhakespeare was born. To-day we may walk through 
the rooms he played in as a child, and look upon 
many of his possessions. We have no picture of him 


in those early years, but the artist who painted the 
portrait above has imagined what the boy may well 
have been like at the age of twelve. Certainly he 
must have been a lively, wide-awake 14^1. 


the fireworks at night? But of course plain 
people like the Shakespeares could not join 
in the sports and feasting or behoki the 
gorgeous pageants and plays given within 
the castle walls. 

William’s parents lived sim[)ly enough. 
The father kept a little .shop next door to 
their house even after he became the mayor 
of Stratford. Here he sold leather, grain, 
and wool from the farm, while his thrifty 
wife spun warm clothing for William and 
his five brothers and .sisters, or watched the 
juicy roast of meat that turned on the iron 
spit of the great fireplace. Some day you 
may go and see the charming old house where 
they lived in Henley Street at Stratford. 

The Poet’s School Days 

Of course William was not troubled by 
any cares heavier than the books he carried 
to the little grammar school where Stratford 
boys still go every day. It was a good 
school, and surely the bright-eyed lad was 


quick to learn. But [)crhaps during tire.some 
hours indoors his feet taf)])ed restlessly under 
his hard, narrow bench, and he longed for 
the free<lom of shadowy forests, wide mead- 
ows, and pretty lanes leading across the 
English countryside. 

The Romance of Ann Hathaway 

Certainly he must have been fond of 
hunting, fishing, and swimming in the sum- 
mer f)ools. We can tell that from the pc^etry 
he wrote when he grew up. His eye never 
missed the delicate coloring of the evening 
cloud or the loveliness of the wayside llowcr; 
nor did his ear fail to catch the sweet note of 
the lark on the wing. From childhood he 
loved the beauties of nature — and that is 
as important in a poet as the gift of fine 
words. 

As he grew older the youth’s rambles 
often led him across the meadows to the 
pretty village of Shottery. For here in a 
thatched cottage lived Ann Hathaway, 
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To this charming little cotUgc, Bet in its old-world Ann Hathaway, who later became his wife We may 
gfrden, the young Wilham Shakespeare came to woo be sure that the centuries have not changed it greattv. 
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whose heart the cighteen-year-old Shake- 
speare quickly won. When they were 
married, the young husband brought his 
wafe to Stratford, where within a few years 
their three children were born. 

At first the young father may not have 
taken his new* cares ver}' seriously. There 
is a stor>' that he joined some other mis- 
chievous fellows in a wild frolic of hunting 
deer by moonlight on a rich neighbor’s ]>rop- 
erty and got 
into trouble 
with the law 
The story is 
alw ays a mus- 
ing, and may 
very w'ell be 
true. 

But Shake- 
speare soon 
found nobler 
w a\ s to show 
his daring 
spirit. The i 
needs of his 
w ic and chil- 
dren were in- 
creasing I'o 

make a for- Even in Shakespeare’s day Stratford 
tunc for them had a “grammar school” to which 

... Shakespeare probably went to study 
in a little the Latin that was the pnncipal thing 
place like school taught. Above is a room 
there, with its old furniture. 

otratiord At the right is a memorial to Shake- 
speare erected at Stratford by contri- 
w as impos- butions from America, 

sible. \et 

fame and fortune the young man must have. 
So off he went to London, where there were 
high rewards for a few of those who ran the 
risk of poverty and miser} in order to win 
them. 

Shakespeare Loved Jolly Plays 

It is no wonder that he first looked for 
work at a theater. From his boyhood he 
had loved the jolly plays that he had seen 
performed in the oj)en. Now he found the 
playhouses of London doing a thriving 
business. On every fine day in the summer 
or in the winter, the flags showing that the 
plays were on fluttered from the roofs of five 
or six of the new theaters that had sprung 
up by the river Thames. Rich and [)oor. 


well-bred and \ulgai, men were thronging 
to the theaters, (lood seats t)n the covered 
balconies, or even on the stage itself, were 
costly, but for a fewv ])ennics anyone could 
stand up on the sanded floor at the foot of 
the stage. 

From Errand Boy to Actor 

So Shakespeare found some sort of w'ork 
to do at one of the busy thiaters At first 
he may have been nothing but an 
errand boy, or j)erhaps he ma} 
have only held horses for 
the rich men who came to 
T theplavs One must start 
, somehow. If he is a 
i genius he will soon show it 
^ 'Iheu Shakespeare 

f i grew to lie an at tor \t 

a lust he must h.ive at tetl 
in small parts m ])kiv s 
bv other men. '1 ht r(' 
were many lirillianl 
and witty gtaitlemen 
who had come down 
I to tht‘ t itv horn the 
universities to 
^ vtrilt* idavs for th(* 





I > universities to 

/# ^ '^ritt* pla}s for lh(‘ 

* ^ London people, 

r ^ toni(‘(Iies and 

" gruesome^ti ageihes 

II » I s I riri ■>t n Ur - likcd ^>ome 

of the plavs 

were sti line and spirited that the actors were 
often invited to at I them before the (Jueen 
at her palace, d he authors and the acttirs 
strove with one another for the thance of 
pleasing their fair ruler. And Shakespeare 
soon had the honor of acting more than once 
before the great Queen. 1'hough his lines 
were few, how proiul the Stratford boy must 
have been to win the Queen’s opplausc! 

But he was no man to stop with acting. 
In fatt, he was not a very good actor, it 
would seem; he was the world’s greatest 
jX)et and playwTight. And very soon he was 
writing plays. Even in boyhood he had had 
an extraordinary gift of words. No\/, more 
than evci before, he began to know his own 
|)Owcr over them, for the great natural gift 
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Everyone who has read “The Merchant of Venice** helped her to elope, and then pronounces that famous 
will remember this scene in which Shylock, bereft of speech in which he recounts the wrongs of his unhappy 
his daughter, accuses Salamo and Salanno of having and persecuted race “Let him look to his bond!** 


grew at an ama/ing j)*U( wlun h( canu inio 
the tine world of wils and jhkIs Ihtrc liad 
ncMr hiLii ^iith vi man to do l)ra\( thing" 
in ntw j)hras(.s 

The Greatest Dramas Ever Written 

So Shake 'speait turned all hi" genius for 
words into the making of ])la\ s torthe tl cate r 
"I here were main hooks from whieh he coukl 
get j)lots and storus no\tls, histones to 
manecs and h( di|i}>ed into nearh all ot 
them I he're wire mam kinds of jilns that 
the people around him hkid fumn fines 
with (ounlrv downs, rommtu eomcdies 
with linelorn heroines, and ihi gloomies 
tragedies of re\enge and muidti He tried 
e\erv kind of j)li\ lhat was then ]>opular 
and he soon wrote the hist ol e\er\ soit 

He learned his ciaft freim e\erN poet and 
playwTight around him and il look him 
three oi foui \eais to master his art feir 
writing j)Ia\s is no eas\ thing to learn In 
the mea»nvhilc he had been bettering all 


the dram i lists who had come before him — 
e\en the great Marlowe from whom he had 
learned tl mo"t \nd then he started to 
gi\e the j)la\ lars m the next twentx xears 
or so, a set ol lhirt\ ]da\ s sueh as 1 ngland 
hid ne\(r before written in ptielre 

sueh as I nglisluiHu had ne\er heard More 
ih in ihit all things eonsidered the pkns 
ot Shake spc. ire are the giexitest dramas ewer 
si in m the workl before or "ime his time, 
and his p(Ktr\ ihi summit jieak ol that 
art sinee the world be^gan 

Master of Comedy and Tragedy 

In onK one an ba\e the I nglish sj>eaking 
jieoplis lieem suiireme the art of poetr\ 
In lhat ait Shakesjieare has no n\al 

Now let us sa\ a word about some of 
these ])ki\s, taking them in about the eirder 
m whieh he wrote them His “Riehard 111 ’ 
is the greatest ]uclure of a hero \illain an\ 
1 nglishman had seen His “Comed\ of 
Lrrors’' was and is the best farce in English 
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Here are the principal characters m “The Merry Wives the fat and rascally Sir John FalstaflF, who has made 
of Windsor/* and in their center that prince of clowns, people roar with laughter for over three centuries. 
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The handsome but angry lady is Kathenne, in Shake- with the gown her husband has bought her, but to 
speare’s “Taming of the Shrew.” She is dehghted tame her proud spint he is sending it back by the tailor. 
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The faithful Cordelia, though disowned by her father, man to Dover, after he is turned out by his other 
King Lear, has followed the heart-broken, insane old daughters. She is shown in to him as he sleeps 



Tl^ merry rogue from “The Wmter*a Tale” is selling 
baUads and tnnketa to all the country folk and pickmg 


their pockets to boot. For they are all so absorbed that 
he could “have filed keys off that hung in chains.” 
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we say his (’iKiraclers. are real — we know 
them as wc know' our brothers and sisters 
arul there are hund reels of them in the ]>lays 
whose very names have therefore become 
liousehold words. Call a man a FalstafT or a 
Polonius (ixVlb'iH-us), anel everybody know's 
at once exactly what kind of man he is. 
Shakespeare’s peojde are so real that he 
a( tually heli)s us to urulerstand our best 
friends by givinj< th(*m names out of his plays. 

In his other gill , the gift of w’ords, Sliake- 
s])eare may be even greatcT. TTardb' any 
thought of the human minrl, hardl\ any 
\ earning v)f the human heart, liardK any 
lialf-hiddt'n < raving ot the soul of man, but 
Shakespeare has j)Ut it into the Ix'^t words, 
llu* most beautiful jihrasc^s, of all time So 
VN(‘ despair of saving what wi* mcMii so well 
as h(^ has said it if we tan, we go b.u k ami 
get the words out of our Shak<‘speaFe, to 
t(‘ll all our meaning Such a gift i bevond 
all description. It can onlv be illustrated, 
but the illusttations ccnild be givcMi in thou- 
sands \ Ningl(‘ one of thetn all must do: 

dhe grcMt soldit'i has waded through blood 
to the throne. The blood has clung to his 
garments and to bis soul. His throne is 
g)ltering. l\very man’s hand is tlulching 
for his throat d'he verv ghosts from the 
gravT have risen to his ewes, the very bends 
ami demons ot tlie an ha\e made a league 
against him. And the gieal soldier has gone 


coward -what else could he be, in the decay 
of every moral fiber? He is weary; he w'ants 
to die. Even his queen, the partner of his 
murders, has failed to underslanri him, and 
gtine mad. There is a scream, and he learns 
that she is clead first. What will he say? 

.She should hav'e died hereafter. 

Tht*re would have been a time for such a 
word 

To-morrow and to-morrow and to morrow 
Creeps in this ])etty pace from day to day. 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

\nd all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief 
candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadowy a poor player, 
Who struts and frets his hour uiion the stage 
\nd then heard no more. It is a tale 
foM ])v an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

What ()tht‘r man has found such wwds 
toi tile (ies|)air of a mighty spirit, rotting 
through the heart, loathing the whole worlcl 
and longing to Icav'c it all forever? It is 
literally true that any trained reader who 
happened to tind those words on a bit of 
pajier at the Xorth Pole ought to know' that 
they were Shakespeare’s — ev'cn though they 
weiv new ! > the world. Xo other man w'e 
know could -live written them. 
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Dr. Faustus, hero of Marlowe’s famous play, is sitting him back his youth again in exchange for his immortal 
in the chamber where he carries on his experiments soul, which must be surrendered to Satan forever, 
for turning base metals into gold. Suddenly Satan, or ^The story of Faustus’ decision, and of the results that 
Mephistopheles, appears before him and offers to give 'follow upon it, make up the action of the play. 

HE GAVE SHAKESPEARE SOME GOOD LESSONS 

Christopher Marlowe Was the Genius Who Showed Our Greatest 
Playwright Many of the Secrets of His Art 

E IIEN the English drama was getting thing there had heeii many a learned play, 
born, it had to go through all the l)uilt up like those of ancient Rome, hut so 
awkward stages that we have seen dull and dry and long-winded that it must 
the “movies” live through in our day. In have been very liaid to listen to, and is 
fact, it w^ent through a good many more, certainly very hard to read to-day. Not 
and it took a great deal longer doing it— until about 1587 did the genius come who 
at least two hundred years w^ent by before was to show how the great popular stories 
there was really a good play. could be made into plays as well built as 

In the meantime there had been many those of old Rome and at the same time 
kinds of plays, mostly pretty bad. For one far more interesting than they had ever 
thing there had been many popular plays been before. 

of a rude sort, in which some great hero like That genius was Christopher Marlowe 
Cambyses (kiim-bi'sez) would be all mixed He was a born poet and a born playwright > 
up with a lot of common clowns in a general and he had more to do with starting the 
jumble of tragedy and farce For another Elizabethan drama than had any other man. 
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He was just the same, age as Shakespeare, 
for he was born in 1564, and when he died, 
at the age of twenty-nine, he was a more 
famous man than Shakcs[)eare; though of 
course he never could have grown to be 
what Shakcsj)eare finally became. 

Marlowe was only a shoc'maker’s son, but 
he went to the university at ('ambridge and 
took two degrees before he came to London 
as a poet and playwright, 'fhen he as- 
tonished the people with a tragedy about 
the great Scythian hero 'fambiirlaine (tani'- 
ber-lan), a she^piherd who conquered a large 
])art of the world. The jilay of “d'ambur- 
lainc” (1587) left the jirevious hnglish 
tragedies far out of sight behind it. Mar- 
lowe loved t() wTite plays about men who 
were eager for some j)ri/e too high for them 


ever to reach. Ilis I'amburlaine ha<i wanted 
to master all the earth, and his ‘^jew^ of 
Malta” (1502 > show’s a man who wanted to 
gain all the wealth in the world, w'hile his 
‘T)r, Faustus” ( 1 588) .showa one striving 
for all the knowledge in the universe. He 
wrote one oilier play, an English history 
called ^TMlward 11” fi5a3). 

Soon after this he died, just as he was 
really getting started. He was killed in a 
tavern brawl. Like all the great men in hij5 
])lays the author himself came to grief 
.\o knife ever robbed us of a brighter genius 
than did the one of his assassin. Many a 
man learned how’ to w’rite jilays from Mar- 
lowe, and at the start Shakespeare owed 
far more to his example than to that of any 
other man 


A BRICKLAYER BECOMES POET LAUREATE 

A Great Bulty of a Poet Who Used to Laugh and 
Quarrel with Shakespeare 


l(i ULX JON.SOX t)f tlu* curly hair 
saw light in llie great day.s of Lku’en 
Kli/abeth. Lngland was growing rich 
and strong. The min<U of men were moving 
with a vigor they had not f(*lt for many 
a century. Imagination was over- 
llowing and ambition knew no 
bounds. ( )ne cT the results w as the 
r i(' h es t a ge of ] )( >e t ry a n ( 1 d r. i m a 
that Lngland had ever seen; 
and one of the greatest of the 
poets and dramatists was the 
blusterous Hen Jonson (157.^- 
10^7). 

Though he was only a brick- 
layer’s stepchild, a bt)>' like 
Hen may well have wondered 
whether he too could not win 
fame in such an age. He lived near 
Westminster Abbey, and through 
the kindness of William Lamden, a 




h< joiiM’d the arm\ sent to helj) the revolt 
of tlu* XetluTlaiuls against England's dead- 
liest c nem\ , SjKiin. 

Wlu‘n he returiu‘d, lie married and soon 
started in to be a dramatist. He found his 
wife's tongue j)retty sharp, for he 
would often read late into the night 
' wander off for an evening with 
his literary friends at the fa- 
mous Mermaid tavern, 'there 
he pas-.ed many a merry hour, 
and iIr* best of all his hours 
must have been s])ent with a 
dramatist from Stratford 
named William Shakespeare. 
So nimhle-w it ted w'as tlic com- 
j\in} that the tavern rang with 
mirth. And of course Shake- 
pean* and Jonson soon bested all 
tlie others and became fast friends. 
During these happy years Jonson 


great schoolmaster, he went to the f2c e ^b^elo n'ge to as fairly busy writing, .\t twenty- 
famous Westminster School. Here author of a rich 

the charity pupil developed one of days of Queen Eliza- comc*dy called ‘ Every Man in His 
the richest minds of his day, though Humour” (1508). in which Shake- 

his education ended in his teens. He speare himself acted a part, 

went to work laving bricks, like his step- Jonson’s comedies wTre written better 
father; but he hated the trade so much that and were more amusing than those that had 
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riioto 1>> Mil Htj<lHr>c 

Tbt old alchemists, like the one shown here, have 
aW <tys captured men*s imaginations. For centuries 
they handed down their lore, one to another, and 
carried on their strange experiments in an effort to 
turn less valuable metals into gold. Their efforts were 

been seen lx*fore him. He set oul to show a 
true picture of his limes and this started 
him poking fun at various literary Iea<ler.s. 
So since peoy)le do not like to be laughefi at. 
he was constantly getting into quarrels. At 
length he killed an actor in self-defense and 
was sent to ])rison. Only by good luck did 
he escape hanging. 

As soon as he ^^a,s free again he joined a 
famous grouj) of jilayers. Tie had decided 
to write no more comedies, for he was rlis- 
gusted \\ith his former cyuarrels. but after 
an attempt at tragedy, he found his be^^t 
vein in another series of comedies, of which 
the two best examjdes are “The Alchemist” 
(i6io) and “Bartholomew I^air” (1614). 

Ben began to Ikj successful. King James 
I, who succeeded Elizabeth in 160^ rankerl 


in vain, but nevertheless they laid the foundation of 
our modern chemistry. For their discoveries have 
since led men on to deeper and deeper investigations. 
No wonder they have frequently made their appearance 
in literature, as m Ben Jonson’s “Alcherfllst.” 

him .second oiil\ to Shak(‘''i)(\irc. 'I'wo dis- 
tinguislu'd iiobkMiU'ii t out ributcd to his 
income*. Sir Walter Raleigh engaged him 
as a tutor lor hi^ son. Ihit ( ess \\i*nt to 
Ben’s h<‘ad. lie loved to talk alxnit himst'lf 
rather loo much. As lu* grew (;lder, j>raise 
was ever sweeter in his ears. 

In 1616 one of his pki\s failed and he 
left the stag(‘ to write oidy for the court 
For the court h(* ])rodihed a number of 
beautiful j)la}'s called mascjues, and at his 
death he left unfinished a grc*at j)asloral 
play called “The Sad Sheplierd” (1641). 
As a reward for his Ial)ors, he was made the 
first Faiglish jxx-t laurc-ate. In his old age 
he was hapj)y with the homage of many 
young writers who were called the “Sons of 
Tien.” 
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I'liclo I'l < ;rjin.«l..rlT 

Good I'/aak Walton was willing to share his skill with 
all who loved the art of fishing, so in his book he set 


it all down. Here he is showing a pupil how to make 
a fly that should lure the wariest trout. 


The MOST FAMOUS of ALL FISHERMEN 

Old Izaak Walton's Book on Fishing Is So Dear to the Fisher- 
man’s Heart That It Has Been Printed at Least a Hundred Times 


HAT 1h)\ in)t know ilu' io\^ oi 

lishinu; or long lo know thrni.-^ It 
lie ('.in b.ivc ;i long jointed jiole and 
a t'ool mount. lin stream to u riggle his toes 
in, well and good; if all he can get is a bent 
I)in on a string and a minnow-liaunted mud 
j)uddlc. that ^^ill do. d lit' thing is the water 
and the sunny air and the sli])|>ery lish 
themselves. 

! I ere is a l)o\ who, groNMi to l>e a m.in and 
getting old, still loved the noble old sjiort ol 
li.shing loved it so weW tli.il he wiote the 
most famous book ever written about it. 
d'he book is (jiiaintl\ labeled “ 1 Iu‘ ( oinpleal 
Angler” -“caimplelt*” was spelled like that 
three hundred yt'ars ago. d he man s name 
W'as I/aak Walton. He and his book became 
so famous that even tO'da\ \'ou will liear a 
man who di'arly lovers to \ >h ('ailed “a rc'gular 
Tzaak Walton” or “one of (del 1/aak s 
followers.” 


d his beU'. 1 angler was born in Kngland 
in 150,^, whii ■ the splendid Klizabeth still sat 
on the Knglish throne. We really knenv very 
little about his earlier years. It is not even 
(|uite certain who his parents were, though 
thev were ]irobably farmer folk of StatTord- 
shire. lie seems to have gone to school for a 
while at Stai'^ord, and then to have g(»nc up 
to London and ai)prenticed himself to an iron 
dealer Later he had a shop of his own in 
rU*el .‘street 

d he most inten 'ting thing about the quiet 
life of Walton -outside his fishing— is his 
fiiends. He seems to have known the poet 
l)ra\ton and “rare Hen Jonson,” poet and 
dramatist and friend of Shakespeare. Hut 
his dearest friends were among the famous 
clergymen of the day. Indeed, much of his 
lat(T life was spent in the homes c^f these 
men of the church, who seem always to have 
loved him f(^r his gentle, charming ways. Of 
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them all, much the most famous was John he spent his time in writing and in visiting, 
Donne, who besides being dean of in traveling— and in fishing. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral and a no- - % ‘The Compleat Angler” was first 
table preacher, was a poet published when Walton was 

whose work is still read and sixty, in 1653. It is said that 

loved. Next to his book the book has appeared in 

a new edition at least 


about angling, the 
finest of Walton’s writ- . 
ings are a few short / 

“Lives” of poets and / 
clergymen, most of | 
them his friends — of i 
John Donne himself, 
for example, and of an- 
other well-known par- 
son-poet, George Herbert. 

The stories of these men’ 
lives he tells with a simplirit\ 
and charm that is rare indeed 

Like most of his friends Wal- mail, » nv.^ u 

ton was a Royalist, and when Ph,„..i,y i-or,r.,. c.ii.r, and loves woods uinl waters and 

King Charles I was beheaded Though much of lz.a Walton', tl'e world out t.f doors; who has 
by the Puritans, Walton thought lore has long been discarded, pleasant, wise t hoiights, and can 
it best to slip out of London and shown hwe.^wrgives " ‘■'I*'' 

go where he might i)erhaps be the world as much pleasure as casv and t‘\(iiiisite prose. 

he did when **rare Ben Jonson” / 1 u i- i , ,1 

5 Ulcs. For men Walton died at the 

I'.it it was not very long before ^^0 have exchanged quiet home of his son-in-law at W’in- 
j j 1 . , ,, , streams for the rush of city 1 , • , 1 1 ■ 1 

the clead king s son was called traffic still love to read them- Chester in aiuj^was buried 

to the throne as Charles IT, anrl selves in the cathedral oflhat quaint 

then the Royalists, with W’alton ’ (dd Imglish town. In his will he 

among them, thronged again into London, 'left most of his money to the poor of his 

Walton went to live w’ith one of his clergy- native city. Many of the hooks that were 

man friends. But that doe.s not mean that in his library may still be seen in the library 

he gave up his favorite s])ort. From then on of the cathedral where* he lies buried. 


once every three years 
since. For almost three 
hundred years! 

Of course most of the 
scientific information 
about fishing in Wal- 
ton’s h(K)k was out of 
date long ago. People 
do not read it now as a 
treatise, but as a raml)ling 
day’s talk with a simple, 
charming gentleman a kindly 
man, \\ho loves the age-old sport 
and loves woods ami waters and 
the world out t)f doors; uho has 


ENGLAND’S GREAT BLIND POET 


In His Own Day a Leader in a Great National Crisis, Milton Is 
Known in Our Day as England’s Greatest Poet 
Next to Shakespeare 

E HERE was never any doubt in John turn out to be a little man. He turned out 
Milton’s mind that he was destined to be one of the two or three greatest |)oets 
for great things. As he himself hints w^ho ever WTotc English, and among the few 
in “Lycidas,” one of his greatest poems, really great men in history. 

Fame was always spurring him on “to scorn He lived in a stirring time in England, 
delights and live laborious days.” If he had W/ben he was born, in 1608, Shakesj^eare waT 
turned out to be a little man, the people of still alive, and “the spacious days of great 
his ow'n day would just have laughed at his Elizabeth” were only just over. He lived to 
confident ambition — and you and I would see and '^ake part in the great religious up- 
never have heard of him. But he did not rising of the Puritans — to help execute a 
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Among Milton’s friends was Andrew Marvel, a Puritan elected to parliament, was able to intercede for Milton 

poet who finally became assistant to Milton in Crom- when the Puritans were forced from power. The pic- 

well’s government. Later Marvel, who had been ture above shows a meeting between the two men. 

king for treason — to be a leader in a revo- None of them could have written his Latin 

lut ionary government — to go into hiding <‘legics, or the sonnet ‘‘On Having Arrived 

wlxm the revolutionary government fell, .ind at the Age of Twenty-three/' or the religious 

liv'c in fear of losing liis veiN hea<l. It was rhapsody “On the Morning of Christ's 

a time of Ixdd acts and bold thinking. Nativity/’ 

Milton’s own work is its grandest monument. Hut to Milton, .seven years at Cambridge 

(\u\ not seem nearly enough time for study. 

The Boy Milton must be thoroughly prepared for the 

Milton was a vastly learned man. His great work he was to do. So he studied for 

father, who \\as a London scrivener, or si\ years more at his father’s house at Horton, 

notary, as well as a gifted organist, set him some twenty miles from London, reading 

under a tutor when he was ten. Two years Shakespeare and Spenser and the ancient 

later he w'as studying eagerly at St. raul’s classics, mastering Creek and Italian, history 

School. He had even begun to try his hand and literatuie. Once in a while he would 

at verse, writing jxK'tic versions of two of write an exejuisite poem, stately and deli- 

his favorite psalms. At sixteen he went up cately [)olished, full of a grave music and 

to ('ambridge, and stayed there most of the adorned wdth pleasant names and legends 

time for seven x'ears. He wxis a handsome out of his j^rodigious reading. There are the 

and talented lad, and a great student. He charming companion poems, “L’ Allegro” 

was a little stiff and aloof, w’ilh much stricter (lal-lfi'grr)) and “11 Penseroso” (el i')i^n'sa- 

ideas of morals than most of the students, ro'so) --“the gay man” and “the pensive 

and no doubt they callecl him a prig. They miin.” There is the mascpic, “Comus,” 

certainly nicknamed him “the lady,” though which w'as wTitten especially to be acted at 

that may have bet'n because he was slender a great festival in 1634. It must have been 

and his features were delicate. They need a marvelous thing to see this lovely masque, 

not have despised him, though, as he knew*, with music and color and dancing to add to 
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its glorious poetry, when it was acted in that 
old baronial castle set among the green hills 
on the edge of Wales. Vet beautiful as it is, 
'‘Comus’^ is less read nowadays than the 
shorter “Lycidas,” one of the most famous 
dirges ever sung by an}' poet. All of these, 
with the other short poems Milton wrote, 
are often referred to as his '‘minor i)ocms,^* 
not because they are unimportant, hut just 
because they are briefer 
than the great epics he later 
wrote. 

In lO^S Milton broke 
aw'ay from Horton at la^t, 
and w'cnt on a tour oi tin* 

Continent. There he found 
him.self already famous 
among men of letters. Tie 
saw much and thought 
much, and met celebrate<l 
people — Grot i us (gro'shi- 
us), the IToIlander who 
founded the science of in- 
ternational law, and (iaiileo 
(gal'Me'O), one of the mo^t faniou'^ of all 
astronomers. He wrote beautiful p*>etr}' on 
’ IS trip, but it w'as in Latin and Italian. 
When he had been aw’a}' about fifteen months, 
bad news from l£ngland called him home 

A Poet Helps to Behead a King 

The news w'as not of any troubh* in lii'^ 
family, but of the political and religious 
ciuarrels which were soon to lead to ci\ il war. 
Milton was heart ami soul on the side of 
the Puritans and parliament, and against the 
King and his follijwcrs. He saw from the 
first that he could helj) his cau^e most by 
staying at home arul writing. Hut the writ- 
ing w'ould have to be prose. Lor a while 
there would be no more mas(|ues and Krics, 
no more plans for a mighty e[)ic that should 
live after him. So we come to the close of 
what thc scholars call Milton’s '‘first jx-riod,” 
the time of the Minor Poems, and to the be- 
ginning of his “second jieriorl,’’ when he was 
writing about public affairs in [)rose. 

Meanwhile he was kcej)ing a small school 
for the children of w'ell-to-do friends. So 
w^hen he wrote about “Education” he knew 
what he was writing. About this time, akso, 
he married. In a short time, however, 


Milton’s young w ife left him for two years or 
so, though she finally returned. Milton was a 
great man, but he must have been a very hard 
person to be married to. He w'as re.served 
and stern and [muid, and, furthermore, he 
had a very low of)! n ion of w'omen. He could 
hardly have made a wife luipjn'. Yet he was 
married three times, and th(‘ only children 
who grew' up to him were* three daughters! 

In 1O4J the ([uarrel be- 
tween the King and the 
Puritan parliament broke 
into civil war. d'hough Mil- 
ton did not figbt in the 
army, he was very active on 
the Puritan side. He k(*i)t 
on pouring out pamjdilets. 

1 he most famous of them 
all is “.Vri‘()j)agitica” (ar'e- 
o])'a-jTtT-ka'), which is not 
nearly so h.ird to read as its 
name sounds; it is an elo- 
cpient ])lc*a that peojile 
should be allow’ed to sa\ 
and write wliat the} belit‘ve to be true 
Wlu‘n the ciclorious Puritans IxdK'aded the 
King in t04(). Milton w’role an»)ther pamjihlet 
on “ 1 'lie 1 \‘nure (d‘ Kings and Magistrates,” 
to show that the iTiritans w(‘re a'rting within 
their rights. 

Soon after the King’s d(‘ath, Milton w.is 
a'^kc'd to bt‘c()me Latin sc'cnUar}' under the 
Ihiiilan leader, (Tomwell. It was a goocl 
dc*al like being secretary of stale. He worked 
\cTy hard at this im[K)rtant task, writing all 
sorts of treatises and state })aj)ers, all in 
Latin He w'as having troulile with his eyes, 
but, believing that he laborc'd in the cause 
of liberty, he would not slop. In \(i^2 he 
W'ent lotall}' blind. 

Poor and Blind and 111 

.\mong the majestic sonnets, which are 
almost the only ])oems he wrote during this 
I)eri(Kl of bus}' f)rc)se, is one, perhaps most 
himous of them all, on his blindness. It 
begins 

When I consider how^ my light is spent 

half my days in this dark world and 
wide, 

and it g(x*s on to express the hope that his 



This IS the face of John Milton, the great- 
est poet since Shakespeare, 
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blind in body l“'eated in hope, Milton pressed 

his unwilling daughters, rebellious against their father's 

aini(li()ii ina\ nut tikmh tluil h(‘ («in no 
ion^ot 1)0 of aii\ >vr\’kv lo liis (lod. ilc 
( om ludc"^ tliiil 

I Ik*' Iso '^c*r\o who onlv stand and wait. 

V'(*t oven in Ids blindno^s Milton did not 
*‘stand and wait,” Inil k(*j>t on with his work, 
llo rcrnaiiu'd Latin st*( rotary until tho l\irl- 
tan j^ovornniont foil and a kin^ canio to tho 
thront* again tho son of iliat C'harlos I wlioni 
Milton had lioljiod to hring to tho bkKk. Jt 
would not ha\o boon at all straiigo if Milton 
had himsolf boon bohoadod by C'harlos 11 . 
Ho w’as at ono tiino actiiall\’ undor arrost. 
Hut in th(‘ ond ho was loft to himsolf, and 
livod out tho rost of his lifo in (juiol rotiro- 
mont, poor and blind and half sick, mourning 
ovor tho dofoat of iho causo ho lovod, but 
making it immortal in his vorso. 

Paradise Lost 

For now tho timo had oomo at ki^t for him 
to romombor his old droam of writing somo 
tremendous jHK'in which should bring him 
lasting fame. Ho could no longer VNrite it 
himself, but he could dictate it to others -- 
to his daughters, when they diil not rebel 
against tho long words ho had never taught 
them to understand, to friends and discijdes. 


stern rule, into the labor of taking down the mighty 
lines of his greatest poem, ^'Paradise Lost.” 

lo an\ono Oik* im.igiiU‘s tho old man, awe- 
inspiring in hi'' lonely genius, rolling out 
tho mighty lints till the scralohmg j)en t)f tho 
writer was wearied. This is the third and 
greatest 

First ho wrote ‘Taradise Lost.” There is 
only one tiilior poem in the world — Dante’s 
*T)i\ine CorTiody’’-- w hich sweeps us through 
.md bt‘\orid i’* time arul space as this poem 
dot''' ihroug’. Hea^'en and earth and hell, 
tr-om the iniiruty before the beginning of the 
world to lire irirmite future. It is peopled 
wi'h vast figures of demons and angels; we 
listen to the magnificent rebellions t)f Satan, 
and hear the pronouncements of (iod himself, 
d'he story tells of the rebellion of the angels, 
who are cast out of Hea\en into hell, of the 
creation of the world, and of the temptation 
and fall of .\dam and Fve. Only very great 
poetry could carrv such a vast story as this. 
Hut for slalel\ music, for mighty, niouth- 
filling lines, this juietry has never been sur- 
jiassed. It is the greatest epic — or long, 
lieroic ]>oem in English, and one of the 
greatest in the world. 

Paradise Regained 

After “Paradise Lost” had boon published 
in 1007, Milton wrote a sequel, called ‘Tara- 



BUNYAN 



An AUTHOR WHO COULD BARELY READ and WRITE 

And Yet He Wrote About the Most Popular Book in English. 
Can You Guess Who It Is? 


IKE his father, John J5un>cin startcfl 
out to make his living as a linker 
Wandenng about from village to 
village, he mended ])ots and jians and did 
whatever odd jobs he could find. In his 
spare time he joined in the dancing on the 
village green, helped the mischievous boys 
to ring the church bells in the dead of night, 
and occasionally played at tipcat. As he 
himself admits, he even read a novel or two. 
Now, to us none of that seems so very bad, 
but to John Bunyan it was very sinful in- 
deed And even though he went to church 
every Sunday, and said his prayers regularly. 


the ])()()r \oung linker’s conscience hurt him 
grcMth 

\t sc\cnteen lUin\cin ran a\\ay from home. 
Leaving the little town of Idstow in Eng- 
land, where he had Ijeen born in 1628, he 
joined the army that was making war against 
Charles I. A year later he returned home, 
and scjoii afterward he mairied a young 
country’ girl whose only ])ossessions were a 
few clothes and a small bundle of ‘‘godly 
books.” Through her influence and his 
reading of these books fiunyan w'as con- 
verted. Then his remorse grew so great 
that it seemed for a time as if he would lose 
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I’hnti* ^)y Ui<ir)iKit> 

Bunyan’s second wife, Elizabeth, scarcely had a happy 
married life, f*;! h,-i husband was thrown into jail a 
year after their marriage and, except for a few months, 
was imprisoned for the next twelve years. Meanwhile 

his mind; but at last he threw himself into 
preaching. Fatii then, however, his thoughts 
were not abvays so pure as he w'anted them 
to be, and his spiritual struggles were long 
and serious. Ihjt some years later he found 
the satisfaction and the i)eace that he had 
so long sought. 

So earnest was he in the lki])tist faitli that 
lie continued to preach it even in the face 
of a huv forbidding the j)reaching of any 
faith except that of the established English 
church. lie w'as thrown into jail for jireach- 
ing, and stient twelve long years in prison. 
But even in the jail he ke[)t on jireaching to 
his fellow prisoners and ])oring over his two 
main books — the Bible and Foxe’s “Book of 
Martyrs.’^ To get a living for his family he 
made shoe laces. When he was offered his 


the generous woman looked after the four little chil- 
dren who had been left motherless by the death of 
the first wife, and several times petitioned for her 
husband's release, as she is shown doing above. 

had to say. Thrin^ years of successful w’ork, 
and lie was again pul into jirison! In the 
six months w'hich he spent there this time, 
he completed the book that was to make 
him famous everywhere to this day. “Pil- 
grim’s Pn)gress/’ though it seems to be the 
story of a journey, is really the story of a 
man’s spirliual struggles, and as such it 
remains one of the nmst remarkable alle- 
gories (al'e-go-ri) of all time — for an allegory 
is a tale with a meaning that docs not appear 
on the surface. It has been translated into 
more languages than any other book except 
the Bible. U is a forceful and dramatic story, 
and yet it is so simply told that any little 
child can uiiiierstand it. A book like that is 
surely one of the world’s masterpieces. 

When he was sot free a sectnid time, Bun- 


freedom if he would agree to give uji yircach- 
ing, the earnest man’s answer was ahvays 
the same; “If you set me free to-day, I will 
preach again to-morrow.’' 

It was in jail that Bunyan began the writ- 
ing which was to have more inffucnce than 
all the sermons he ever preached. When 
he was released in 1672, he immediately 
began to preach again. His fame soon 
spread and i>cople flocked to hear what he 


yan became one of the most famous preachers 
of his ilay. I'roin then on till his death on 
August 31, 10S8, he W'as happy in the work 
that he loved to do. Although he wrote 
some excellent sermons and several other 
books, notably “Grace Abounding” and “The 
Life and Death of Mr. Badman,” his name 
lives chiefly as that of the author of “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” which wdll continue to be 
a classic for many years to come. 



PEPYS 


FAMOUS in SPITE of HIMSELF 

An Author Who Did His Best to Hide His Great Book, 
Only to Have It Found Out a Century 
after His Death 


^J^SIXYBODV might have seen Samuel 
struttingaround London 
two hundred and fifty years ago, hut 
nobody would have ever ilreamed that the 
fellow would grow famous long after he was 
dead and gone. He seemed nothing but an 
honest and rather |)omi)ous cUtIc oi 
the navy -a vain, gossiping sort of 
man who lived to be seventy 
without ever doing a single 
thing to talk about. 

Hut when he died in 170^ 
he left behind liirii sevend 
thick volumes that he had 
written in a sort of short- 
hand. For a long time no 
one could read it, but after a 
c< ntury someime made out 
I'art of it ancl foiiml lie had a 
treasure. In iS.»5 it was all |)ub- 
lished as “ Phe l)iarv of Samuel 
Pt*pys,” and since then its author 
has been one of the best-known of 
men. 

Hut what a different man from 
the navy clerk! Xo dull othcial 
at all. but a highly interesting 
being — laughable without Cjuite 
knowing it, likable in spite of 
many a fault, and alwavs ama/ingls frank! 

The son of a gentleman v\ho had married 
a “w’ashmaid,’^ he was wtll educaterl at 
Cambridge. At twenty-two. bc'fore he could 
support himself, he married a {)retly girl of 
fifteen. The young peo[)le often had to c ill 
on their parents for a meal. 

At twenty-seven Pepys began his diary. 
He had worked hard, and already had his 
foot on the ladder of prosperity. He deserved 
it for his hard work in building up the British 
navy. But how pleased he was to have 
money for a little finery! How he pranced 
about in his new velvets, satins, furs, and 


gold lace! How' flattered he felt on first 
receiving a letter addressed to ‘‘Samuel 
Pepys, Esquire”! By wTiting dow’n thou- 
sands of little things like these, he told more 
about himself than almost any human being 
in the world had e\er told — though of course 
he did not mean us to read it, and 
never dreami‘d we should do so. 
Hut he told far more than 
his own lif(‘. lie opened a 
wide window' through whiih 
we can ga/e into the London 
of his da\ and s('e history in 
the making. On tfie throni* 
of Engl.ind sits the hand- 
some, witt\, merix ni. iking 
(diaries 11 . His (inirt is 
ciowd(‘d with liCtinties arul 
witt\ rogues, but hardly with 
serious statesmen, ^li^ exery ait 
i^ applauded by adoring subjiuts. 
For it is only tiai years sinie th(‘ 
stern 01ix(‘r (Yomwell xvas ruling 
I'jigland .ind the jx-ople are tirnl 
id >e\'eritx' and t hirst \ for splendor, 
amusement, and e\.travag.incc‘. 

P(*jns did not know the inner 
workings ol the li\ely court, but 
h(‘ had a keen nose for gossip and 
he never failed to put down any jui('\’ scandal 
he had heard. He tells all he knows about 
the famous persons arouiul him - the i lolhing 
they XX ore, the meals they ate, the houses 
they liveal in, the jilays they .saxv, their man- 
ners, their merrx’ ways. 

What a j)ily that after nine years his eyes 
failed and he had to give* up writing! Hut 
what a good fortune that he evx*r started it 
and did so much! He nevcT dreamed that 
he had wTitten a nexv kind of history, and 
certainly he xvould have been astonished - 
and cmbarras.scd - to think the world should 
know' him just as he had known himself. 



t » hs N Pnririii* < 

Vain, bragging, deceiv- 
ing, Samuel 'Pepys was 
nevertheless a conscien- 
tious administrator of 
the affairs of the British 
navy; and better than 
that, he left us a record 
in which we see the very 
portrait of his age in 
dressing gown and 
slippers. 
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DRYDEN 



Amid a jay j,roup of admiring fellow writers the poet 
Dryden held court at Will’s Coffee House There they 
would sit and sip the fashionable beverage, and there 


they would pick up the latest news or witticism of the 
day These coffeehouses, scattered about old London, 
were what clubs are to men of our own time 


A MONARCH OVER the POETS 

There Have Been Three Great "Bosses” in English Literature - 
Ben Jonson, John Dryden, and Samuel Johnson. This 
Will Tell about Dryden 


I ^ Ol" hul slrolUd into lh< 1 inioiis 
W ill s C otlti in 1 oiulon il oiiL 

Iwo liundud an 1 lifl\ Mais it^o \o\i 
would have ''Ctn in old nun ilnl in llu 
jiLul of lionor ind suriound(d 1)\ i liltk 
liosl of gav and lirilliinl voung fellows wlu» 
all hung on his wools as lu lilkid ihoul 
llu tjiRstions of llu (1 1 \ 

In llu grouj) around him \nu might hi\t 
setn sonu* nun who wut giung to lx \t!^ 
famous wlun lu w is goiu lillU MtxiiuUi 
Po[)t voung Mr Swifl voung Mi \ Iduon 
and Mr Cungrcvi with m inv >tluis who 
^anu* (vtn more often than llust \nil in 
the old gentleman himsedf voii would hive 
sern one of the three men wlu) in then 
varmus times, liave heem bosses eir du 
tate)rs, ov'cr Lnglish men e)f letters Ben 
Jonson had been that before him and 


^imiul Johnson w is to be that after him 
\l this moment the boss as veni mav have' 
gue ^ed w u Ji hn Drv Kn 

He hi 1 eome thiougli manv a battle and 
nunv i \ iiietl leiituiie to Ills seat of hemor 
\n 1 he h is st i m mv a varied fortune since 
thit time In oui en\n d iv his fortune is 
t iirlv 1 )\\ li r ot ill the gieal 1 nglish poets, 
Hrvden is }uobd)lv the least known aiul 
the le ut honoTi d I now 

1 )rvde n w is boin in H> >1, A goexl familv 
thil look the Punt in skU in the war e>i 
C lomwell agiinst King C hiHcs [ \s a bov 
lu liegan willing verses, and after his vears 
in the umversitv at Cambridge he came te 
Lonelon to win his wav as a wit and poet 
One wav to sueeess was to praise the gical 
Cromv'ell, and Drvelen wrote a pevem m 
C'romwells hormr But once Cromwell was 
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gone, he could write just as llattcring a poem 
to the gay and frivolous King Charles II, 
who now came back from France to the 
English throne. 

^’'es, Dryden w^as a sort of turncoat. We 
are going to see that again. lie was not an 
evil man, but he did seek fortune where he 
thought he could find it. 

The England of Cromwell had been very 
solemn, and the theaters were all closed. The 
England of Charles II was gay and riotous, 
and the theaters were thrown open to the 
wildest sort of comedy 
the land has ever seen. 

Dryden was hardly one of 
the born pla\'^vrights of 
the world, but he now 
sought his fortune in the 
dieater, and for the next 
thirty years or so he found 
it mainly in the long series 
of comedies that he wrote. 

Some of them are fine 
j)ieccs, and their author 
grew to be the leading 
(’’amatist of the day. 

I rom his early success 
with '‘The Indian 
Queen,” he went on to 
such plays as “The Con- 
quest of Granada,” “AH 
for Love,” and “Don 
Sebastian.” These arc 
among the best-known plays in a long list. 

But Dr>’den was a literary man of all 
work. After the plague and the great fire of 
London he WTote his poem called “Annu.^ 
Mirabilis” (an'us niT-nlb'Mis), or “Wonder- 
ful Year” (1666), about these tcrrilile events. 
WTiile the theaters were closed on account 
of the j)laguc he went into the country for 
siifety and wrote the ‘T^ssay of Dramatic 
Poesy,” one of the really great pieces of 
English literary' criticism, and one of the 
monuments in the criticism of Shakespeare. 

Above all he proved his genius in satire, 
or in making savage fun of his enemies in 
verse. He is one of the three greatest Eng- 
lish satirists in verse, sharing the honors with 
Pope and Byron. His main satires arc “Ab- 
salom and Achitophel,” against his jxilitical 


enemies, and “MacFlccknoe,” against his 
literary critics and especially against the poet 
Shadwcll. In this poem Dryden has bhad- 
well chosen as chief of all the dunces, a device 
used in many a satire since that time; and it 
is on the occasion of his election to that hon- 
or that Dryden wrote his immortal lines: 

“Others to some faint meaning make pre- 
tense. 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense.” 

Of course a man who wrote tliat sort of 
thing would have his 
enemies, and I )ryden had 
his fill of them. One of 
them once hired some 
scoundrels to beat him 
over the head with cudg- 
els. The rest fought him 
w ith their pens, and some- 
times wounded him very 
deeply. T'he fanujus “Re- 
hearsal,” a dramatic piece 
with se\eial authors, was 
writttai to ridicule him, 
and there were dozens of 
other satire^ against him. 

Dryden \\m a religic'us 
]>oel too, and here again 
he turned his coat ^ 
tliougli how honest he 
mjy h.i\e been in chang- 
ing his religion w’e can 
hardly tell. While Charles IF was still a 
Protestant king, I)r\den wrote his “Religio 
Laiei,” on the sidi* of th(‘ Church of England. 
But when James II, a C'atholic king, came 
to the throne, Dryden wrote a beautiful poem 
called “The Hind and the Panther” in de- 
fense of the Catholic Liith. In many ways 
it is a beautiful poem, but it is very little 
read in our own day. 

In his last years as a literary dictator, he 
did a great deal of miscellaneous w'ork. 
Chiefly it was in translation — of Virgil, of 
Ovid, of Boccaccio, and of Chaucer into 
modern English. Many others of these trans- 
lations were printed in his fine book of 
“Fables” in 169Q. The next year his vexed 
life cam'* to an end, and he was laid away 
in the Poets' Corner of Westminster Abbey. 



I'lioto Satioiial Portrait Ciallory 

John Dryden was the greatest poet, dramatist, 
and literary critic of the last quarter of the sev- 
enteenth century in England. 
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Three times Darnel Defoe had to stand here in the 
pillory for writing a satire called “The Shortest Way 
with Dissenters ” In it he had seemed to Uke the 
part of the Church of England against dissenters, 
though of course he did so only to make the Church 
party look absurd. Nevertheless, the work was en- 


dorsed by certam churchmen » and when they found it 
was all a hoax they were very angry indeed, and 
offered a reward for his arrest, saying that he was a 
“middle-sized spare manaboutfortyyearsold,of abrown 
complexion . . but wears a wig, a booked nose, a 
sharp chin, grey eyes, and a large mole near his mouth 


The MAKER of ROBINSON CRUSOE 

Daniel Defoe Is Almost as Interesting as His Famous Hero, and 
He Wrote About as Many Things as Any Man Who Ever Lived 


OBI\SO\ CRrSOr Rol)inson 

Crusor Wh.it \\»is ibcrt .il)out 

the name that it should ha\c stuck in 
)oung Daniel Defoe’s mind until, thirt\ tivc 
>ears later, he gave it to one of those im- 
aginar} charaeters who arc meire real te> most 
of us than the j>eoj>le wc know^ The' name 
was onl} one of man> that Defoe had been 
"pelling e>ut on the old tombstones all dav'’ 
long “to kccf) his mind off the King’s se)l- 
diers, who might at any mennent ferret out 
his churchward hiding place Tor if they 
found him, thew would haul him awav, and 
the not time he came to a churchvard it 


would be to cro under the sod So here he 
was reuling inscriptions — and somehow no- 
ticing the name of Robinson Crusoe 

It was the \ear i()S5, and Dcfe>e, who was 
twentv four and lx Id with >outh and patri- 
tic excitement, had been fighting in the 
cause of the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth 
Monmouth had semie claim to the throne of 
England, and when he had taken up arms 
against the new king, James II, who was a 
Catholic, man\ Protestants had flocked to 
aid hiin But the King’s forces had met and 
routed them at Sedgemoor in Jul> , and Mon- 
mouth had been beheaded as a traitor 
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Knowing that a similar fate awaited all and Defoe was an attendant at the corona- 

others who were captured, the unfortunate tion of William and Mary. Attired in a 

duke’s followers lied in all directions. That handsome uniform and mounted on a spirited 

was how young Defoe came to be reading horse, he was a member of a royal regiment 

names on tombstones until it .should be dark made up of leading citizens of London. He 

enough to come out of hiding and make his wrote a iioem, “ I'lie 'IVue-born Knglishman,” 

escape. defense of King William, and was taken 

The search for Monmouth's followers went into the royal favor. He began to write 

on for some time, but Defoe was so little many political pamphlets in prose. .Some of 

known that he went unmolested. He did not them, like his “Kssay on Projects” (1O98), 

even have to leave England, but after .ire so modern that it makes one fairly 

a while returned to London and ^ g.isp to read them. He argued, 

began his career as business among other things, that womim 

man, politician, journalist, and i'hould be educate<l, that peoide 

writer. Jniwt should not be jiut in ])rison for 

It had never been intended debt, that roads should be im- 

that he should be any of these proved, and that .savings banks 

things. His father, a London should be established, 

butcher, w.as, above all things, Hut King William died, ano 

religious, and had wisheil liis Defoe soon tumbled from his 

son to go into the dissenting [linnacle of prosperity. He 

ministry— that is to say, to be wrote a clever satirical pam- 

a minister of one of the small plilet c.illerl “ I he Shortest \V ay 

churches which did not accept the with the Dissenter.-.,” and as a re- 

teachings of the Church of England. suit w.is sentenced tt) stand in the 

S ) Defoe was sent, at fourteen, to a caiirr> [)iIlor\' three (ime^, to pay a line, 

uissenters’ academy. There he was Daniel Defoe, the and to go to prison for as long as it 

given a practical education, quite U> heej) him 

unlike that of most young English- famous adventure there. I'he first part of this jiunish- 
men of his time. Instead of studv- stones. prove quite so had as 
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ing Latin and Greek, he studied and wTote 
English, and learned to do the things he 
w’ould need to do when he grew’ up. 'I'his 
schooling, w’hich lasted f(jr some five years, 
really fitted him for the life he was going to 
lead as W'cll as it would have fitted him for 
the ministry. Above all, it prepared him to 
write his own language with ease and grace. 

The Soldier Turns Hosier 

For a time he tried to earn his living in 
various business ventures — his experience in 
the Monmouth rebellion having discouraged 
his yearnings toward a political career. His 
first venture, as a hosier, failerl, leaving him 
some eighty-five thousand dollars in debt; 
he had to flee from London to avoid being 
arrested and put in prison. But by dint of 
courage and hard work, this time as a manu- 
facturer of tiles, he finally paid all his debts. 

Meanwhile, however, he had got back into 
politics. King James had fled to France, 


mrnt did not prove quite so bad as 
was intended. Standing in the j)illory, the 
unrepentant Defoe was overw’helm(*d with 
llovvers and cheers from the f)(‘o])le, in- 
sleafl of with the UMial jeers and rotten 
eggs. But spending two y(‘ars in New- 
gate Prison was anotluT matter. When 
he was free again, he found his business in 
ruins. He must find another way to make 
a living. 

So he turned journalist. He started his 
‘‘Review',’’ a four-j)age paper that W'as to i>c 
published for the next nine years and is now 
regardefl as the forerunner of all modern 
newspapers. He WTote it all himself, more 
than five thousand pages of it; he did not 
even stop work on it <Iuring the three years 
he spent in Scotland between 1706 and 1709. 
At the same time he was Ijack in politics, 
doing government secret-service work, writ- 
ing and working now for one politician and 
now for another. It is hard to believe how 
much he wrote. 


SWIFT 


I hen in lyiOt when he was nearly sixty, <lering to be a real novel, l)ul it was the near- 
he suddenly started writing stories. During e.st thing to a novel that had ever been written 
the ne.xt six years he wrote thirteen books of in Knglish. Some of Defw’s later stories 
fiction, besides his jiamphlets and his journal- are even more like modern novels “Moll 
istic writings. And if he was the father of Flanders,” for example, and “Roxana,” 


modern journal- 
ism, he was cei- 
laiiily (he father of 
the modem novel 
too. 

'The first and 
most famous of this 
marvelous series 
was “Robinson 
Ousoe,” named 
after that unknown 
man buried in the 
ilmrcliyard where 
Oefoe had hidden 
from the kinj^’s 
men lon^>; before. 
1 h(‘ story was su^' 
^'(•'-led by the ad- 
\entures of one 
Ale\:inder Selkirk, 
who had been ship 
w rec ked on a South 
Sea island and had 
lised there for fi\e 
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both tales of ad- 
\enturesses. There 
is another book of 
adventure in a far 
land, ^^Captain 
Singleton,^’ and an 
account of the 
great plague in 
London when De- 
foe w'as a mere in- 
fant. This is so 
realistic that peo])le 
thought at first it 
could not have been 
written by anyone 
wIk) had not lived 
t hrough the experi^ 
ences himself. All 
these storie.s are 
still read, and peo- 
j)lc never cease to 
wonder at Defoe’s 
ability to make 
ever\ thing seem so 


\e.irs. but most of Jonathan Swift, the most brilliant man in England during the real that Olie can- 
the adventures 1 )e- eighteenth century. believing 

foe made up out of his own fertile imagi- e\erv word h- writes to be gospel truth. 


n.ilion, though nc told them all so carefully 
and vividly that one has to believe the things 
ha|)j)ened just so. The patient and re^^ource- 
ful Robinson Cmsoc and his faithful Man 
Friday walked straight into the hearts of all 
lovers of a good lale, and have staged there 
ever since. 

Terhaps this narrative is a little loo mean 
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not help believing 

e\ery word h- writes to be gospel truth. 

Defoe did c. »l live to enjoy his fame very 
long. Tn 1 7 y I , alone in his lodgings, he diccl. 
Of all the ])r()digioiis pile of his WTitings, the 
one we remember best is the story of Robin- 
son Crusoe- the story, not of the man buried 
in that old churchyard, but of the hero of 
those immortal adventures that took ])lace 
in the imagination of Daniel Defoe. 


The BITTEREST of ENGLISH AUTHORS 

It Is a Strarifie Thing that Jonathan Swift Wrote, in ‘^Gulliver’s 
Travels,” One of the Prize Books for Children, without 
Ever Meaning It for Them at All 


0 V YOU had been living in London 
about 1712, you would surely have 
seen the great Jonathan Swift. Any 
day you might have caught him in his long 
black gown and his curly white wig going 


uj) the steps to the Parliament House or 
coming out of the door of some important 
minister of state. Or you might have passed 
him in the park, where he used to walk a 
few miles at a high speed cverx* day. If it 
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happened to be raining you might hear him 
grumbling about the British weather and 
the high cost of a carriage — about how he 
hated to ride, but how he hated still more 
to have his new gown spattered with London 
mud. Wherever you met him, you w^ould 
have seen at once that he was a most im- 
portant man. 

A Keen Mind and a Sharp Pen 

For at that moment he was just about the 
most important man in England. Not that 
he held any office, for he never did. But 
for his brief period of glory, he was the main 
power behind the throne. He had the 
keenest mind of any man in Britain, and 
by far the sharj^est ])en. His opinion was 
so valuable, and his pen so powerful, that 
the great ministers of state under Queen 
Anne knew they could not do without him. 
He was one of the real rulers of the nation. 

Where had he come from? He had been 
born over in Ireland, in 1667. When he 
was only a year old, he had been stolen by 
his nurse and brought over to England. 
Vv the age of three he could read the Bible 
through; and at four he was taken back to 
Ireland to go to school. In due time he 
went through Trinity College, in Dublin, 
though he docs not seem to have shown 
any sign of genius there. Then he joined 
the Irish clergy, in a very humble rank. 
But for about ten years he was over in 
England, serving as a secretary to his distant 
relative, the famous Sir Will am d'em[)le. 

The Greatest Prose Writer of the Age 

In those years he did a great deal of writ- 
ing, both in prose and verse. Nearly all of 
it he tore up; he was doing it largely for 
|)ractice. He was a sort of cousin to the 
aged Drydcn, monarch among authors of 
the day; and once when he showed Dryden 
some of his verses, the monarch shook his 
head and said, ^^Cousin Swift, you wall 
never be a poet.” The monarch was partly 
right. Cousin Swift never became a really 
great poet— he came instead to be the 
greatest writer of the age in prose, and the 
greatest satirist that England ever saw. 
But we are going to tell about his satires a 
little later. 


He saved two little masteri)icces from the 
days with Temple and published them in 
1704. We still read them with a wonder at 
their genius — “The Talc of a Tub’' and “'Fhe 
Battle of the Books." But Sir William 
Temple was now dead, and Swift had gone 
back to his little parish in Ireland, where 
he still seemed to have no chance of ever 
grow'ing famous. 

But he soon came back to England, on a 
mission for the Irish church, and he had not 
been there long before the rulers saw’ that 
his pen w^as so mighty that they had to 
have him on their side in the hot political 
w’ar that w’as going on. In those days a 
good writer had far more inlluence than he 
has now’, when he has the moving pictures 
and the radio to c()ni]>etc with. Swift 
wielded such a pen that any man would 
tremble if he hearrl that Swift was going to 
})rint a few’’ w’ords about him. So the Tory 
ministers gave Swift all his own way in order 
to make sure that he would lie on their side 
in their bitter struggle with their enemies 
the Whigs. Aiul for the four years from 1 7 10 
to 1714 the fierce and biilliant pen tjf Swift 
made him the power behind the throne of 
Queen Anne. 

The Famous Journal to Stella 

Vet nowadays we do not often read the 
scathing j)ami)hlets and the biting editorials 
that flowed from his pvn in tlu'se years. So 
important in their day, the\ are all on mat- 
ters that are long since dead and buried. 
We read instead — and how' Swift would have 
been astounded to know itl-a series of 
letters that he kept writing to a girl named 
Esther Johnson back in I)u])lin. He usc<l 
to call her “Stella," and these letters arc his 
famous “Journal to Stella." 

He just scribbled them to her for fun, 
often as he lay in bed after he had come 
home from some great dinner or some 
weighty counsel of state, and he little 
dreamed that they would ever see the light 
of i)rint. In fact, he W’rotc them largely 
in a sort of baby talk, the kind that Stella 
had sjioken when she was a little girl and 
had been his i)upil at Sir William Temple's. 
So in the letters “Nite, nite" means “good 
night, good night"; “MD" stands for “my 
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At the country place of Sir William Temple, Jonathan became the chief joy in his unhappy life, and the sharer 
Swift taught littl< ''Stella** her lessons, and in her of all his confidences. Many people think he finally 
gentle company spent many a happy hour. Later she married her, though of that we have little proof. 


dear”; and “IMfr” is al\Mi\s Suifl himself, 
for il means “Pom* dear foolish rogue.’’ 

The Tragedy of Jonathan Swift 

lUit the letters were jirinted long after 
he* was dead, and nou they are priceless to 
us. For they are nol only highly amusing, 
hut they are a matchless record of what was 
going on behind die scenes of great affairs 
of state during Swift’s period of glory. 

'rhe glory was soon gone. Queen Anne 
died, and Swift’s friends went out of power. 
Of course he had thought he wouhl have 
some great reward, and he made at least a 
bishop. TUit he was really too terrible a 
man to be trusted. All the reward that 
came was an ajiiioinlment as dean of the 
cathedral back in Dublin. He was very 
bitter about it, for lie could be the bitterest 
man that ever lived. Hut all he could do 
was to go back to Ireland— and he hated that 
so much that he said he was going back to 
die “like a poisoned rat in a hole.” 

Yet he was one of the best friends the 
Irish ever had, and during the rest of his 
long life he wrote many a book and pamphlet 
in their cause— some of them even more 
brilliant and more powTrful than anything 
that he had done for Queen Anne in the old 


day-> Hut the iron bit deei>er and deeper 
into his soul as he kept tliinking about the 
way he was neglected and still more al^oul 
the general folly of the human race as it 
w’as behaving in his troublous time. Finally 
his mind gave way under the strain, and his 
dark days ended in madness in 1745. There 
are few greater tragedies than the life of 
Jonathan .Swift. 

What Is a Satirist? 

We have sai»l he i^ c>ur greatest satirist, 
and he may well be the greatest of all the 
world. A satirist (sat'l-rlst) is a man who 
is so angry witli some of the people around 
him that he wants to ffay them alive, but 
at the same time so witty that he has all 
sorts of fun in doing it. and gives us all sorts 
of fun in watching him. The satirist kilD 
his man wdth jest and ridicule. It is not 
easy to be angry and witty at the same time, 
and that is why we ha^*e very few' real 
siitirists. Swift was at once the angriest 
man and the wittiest man wc ever had. His 
main rival in those was his own friend Pope. 
If Pope is our greatest satirist in verse, 
Sw’ift is our greatest one in prose; and all 
in all, Swift was the greater man of the 
two. 
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Of course his main satire (sAt'ir) is the 
famous ^'Gulliver’s Travels’^ (1726). 'rhat 
great book has met a very, ver\' curious 
fate — as did so much that its author tried 
to do. The book was written for men who 
had lived in tlie world a long time and 
thought about its ways a great deal. For 
it is a trial and execution of all our human 
race for their sins and follies. There never 
was a book more savage. But it is a siitire, 
and so it must be funny; and the fun comes 
in w'hen our human race is compared uith 


other and very different races that Gulliver 
claims he has seen on liis travels — little 
dwarfs an inch high, vast giants a hundred 
times as big as we are, and strange, horselike 
creatures who arc .so much more sensible 
than oursi'lvcs. And the fun is the thing 
we all remember, with the strange creatures 
in the book that give it to us. And so the 
bitterest siitire in our tongue has come to 
be — how its author would once more be 
astounded! —one of the prize books for 
children! 


MR. TATLER and MR. SPECTATOR 

How the Famous Partnership of Steele and Addison Gave Us the 
Two Most Brilliant Papers We Have Ever Had 


E 


TCHARI) ST E E ca n 1 e f rom 1 rela ml, 
and he showed it in being a\erymerry 


hflle moral book (ailed “The Christian 
Hero” to try to reform them. 'Fhev onl\ 


O”'* / IXIV'IIII Itiviil. 

man. He v\as generous, too, and a laughed at him. So then he w rote a ( ome(l\ , 


little careless*, and was often getting into 
trouble. He was a politkian, and he had 
the gift of words to make him a literary 
■'mius; and in those phrase*^ 
we have a great i)art of 
his picture. 

Though born in Ire- 
land, in 1672, he was 
sent over to the fa- 
mous Charterhouse i 
School in London, 
where he met Josej)h 
Addi.son and formed 
with him one of the mo^l 
famous literary friend.shij^s 
on record. The two went 
up to Oxford together, i»hofoi,> n,», I 

though to different col- 
leges. ButStcclclcftOx- 

ford before he had taken Specutor Pa- 
hic pers, still read in 


to prove that he could be as merry as aii\ 
body. He called it “ I'he Euneial” (tjoi\ 
certainly no very merr\' name; and this w«i*^ 
soon followed by “The L\ ing Lover” and 
“The 'Fender Iliisband,” and niiuh latei 
by “'Fhe C’onsdous Lo\ers ” llu‘se art* 
bright and witl\ [)la\s, and are among 
the lirst ot the great list of “sentirnentaF’ 
(omedies that had a 
run f(^r nearly a cen- 
tur\ afterward. 

As soon as he had 
made ln\ way w ith his 
pen, Steele left the 
army. He married 
the lady whom he 
called his “Dearest 
Prue” in the hundreds 
of little letler.s which 
^ he wrote to her and 
which make such 
reading for «s 
now. He w'as given 


his degree, and went into high schools ' which make such 

the army. everywhere. At the left is Joseph Addison; at the , , • rpOflincr fnr 

Tr. u . . 1 right IS Richard Steele. reading lor US 

In the army he started He w^as given 

to be a poet. He wrote some verses to si^veral offues under tlie genemment, csj)e- 

Eing William which drew' the attention cially that ofga/etteer. fn those days the gov- 

of a colonel who made Steele his secre- eminent often thought it was safer to own 

tary and then had him commissioned as the no vspapers, if it could, and to print only 

a captain. But Steele was disgusted hy what it was safe to let the people know. .\s 

the immoral lives of the other officers, gazetteer Steele had to pick out the news 

and by his own a, well, and he wrote a that the i>eople were to be allowed to read. 



There is a story that when Joseph Addison lay dying, his stepson and urged upon him, as is shown here, the 
at the age of only forty seven, the great man sent for value of leadmg a devout religious life 

\iul ill it is ^^hll led him to his gK it lu \ t r got int( ^rouhlt Hi li id a great deal 

work OiKt stirtcd *is an tditor, he tonud <l sukins in \orld and pltiUN of good 

th( idi i of a jiajicr of his own, and in 1700 oiikis \nd t» >ugh a \Lr\ qiiut man, he 

Ik starud tlu famous ‘‘lalhr ” It was in hid in iitn linci hltiai\ gift than Stt-cle 

soini [)ait a nt w spajicr, but in thi main it \ Idison w iiist tin. smic age as Sttele 

printed tssa\s on all sorts of current (jue^ When Ik hid tikcn his degree trom Oxford 

tions \iid it was 1 )\ fir the. most Inilliini he dW) wiolc some xcrsis ut jirai'^e to King 

t)iccc e)f journalism inghnd hi<l eNcr '^een Williim ind his rew ud alw i\s greater 

With the “Spiel ilor, it is probibh the than Stub s is to be '^ent tri\elmg o\e.i 

most brilli int c\cr seen to this di\ 1 mope lor tour xears to lit him for a carter 

Now at this point \ddison comes in ag im in the goxeiiunent and m di])l()mae\ But 
for he joined hands with his gie it tiiend ihm tlu king dud and Vildi^ >11 s frumls 

Steule m the “latler' and the Spietitor’^ lent out of ]h>wi o \ddison came back 

and the best wax to lieat the two nun is to to London while tor a while it lookeil as 
take them together So wi must go buk if there w is nothing foi him to do 

to see what Addison was like and what he Not fe^i xeix long howcxci' Vddison 

had been doing up to this time alwaxs jihxed in good luck The I nghsh 

Addison was a prettx different man from general Mailborough had just won a great 

Steele Ik was a little less generous, and a xiclorx and the goxernment wanted some 
great deal less imiuilsixc and reckless He one to eekbrale the cxent in a poem So 

was Si) bashful that he often seemed less ihex sought out \ddison m his garret, and 

brilliant m society, but so careful that he asked him to produce the peumi He wrote 
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‘The Campaign’' (1705), and his fortune 
was made. After that, whenever his friends 
the Whigs were in power he could always 
have an office with a good salary. And this 
brings us to the point where he joins forces 
with Steele again. 

A Literary Partnership 

Steele had started the ‘‘Tatler” without 
telling anyone he was writing it. But in 
one of the early numbers Addison recognized 
a remark that he had once made to Steele, 
and he knew Steele must be the writer of the 
paper. In the warmest friendship he put 
his pen at his friend’s service, and he re- 
ceived the warmest welcome from his friend. 
Addison lifted the paper to an even higher 
level than it had held before, and it grew 
famous all over Euro[)e. 

It ran for about two years, and then 
stopped abruptly. There was probably some 
trouble with the government, for the authors 
had been treating the party in ]K)wer to a 
little criticism. All the same, the pai>er was 
followed about two months later by the even 
/lore brilliant “Spectator,” which ran for 
nearly tv/o years from March, 1711. The 
“Tatler” had appeared three times a week, 
but the ‘ Spectator” came out every day. 
It was almost equally the work of Steele* 
and Addison, though again the work of 
Addison is on a somewhat higher plane. 
It was Addison who gave us the great Sir 
Roger de Coverley in the paper, though it 
had been Steele who first suggested the 
character. 

Europe Bows to Steele and Addison 

The fame of these t\vi) [laper^ was uni- 
versal. In Englan/i and all over Europe, 
for a century or more later, there were 
hundreds of other papers that tried their 
best to he like the “Tatler” and the “Spec- 
tator.” But although many of them were 
excellent papers, none ever came near rival- 
ing the great work of Steele an/l Addison. 

After the “Spectator,” Steele published 
another paper called the “Guardian, in 
which he still had a good deal of help from 


Addison. Then he wrote a number of other 
papers, a good deal le.ss famous because 
they were mostly concerned with his con- 
tests and quarrels, political or otherwise. 

Dick Steele Is Knighted 

He was elected to the House of Commons, 
and was at once put out because the rulers 
of the other })arty would not have him. 
But just a little later his own friends came 
into power, and then he remained in par- 
liament for some years, serving also on 
several important commissions. He was re- 
warded for his labors when he became Sii 
Richard under George I. 

But the end of his life was rather sad. He 
had lived very expensively, f(W he never 
knew how to keep his money. Though he 
made a good deal of it at times, he could 
never live within his means, and was heavil\ 
in debt all his life long. M last his burrlens 
were so heavy that he retired into \Vale'>, a 
broken and almost forgotten man. There 
he died in 1720. 

Addison the Successful 

Xot so with Adclist)!!, of course. Just 
after the “Sjjcctator” closed, -hi* put on a 
jday called “Cato” which had a run such as 
hardly any j>lav had ever had before. It 
w'as not a very great j)lay, though .sclioolboys 
still recite its sf)eeches; but it struck exactly 
the right moment in the hot juditical war of 
the time, and had a storm of success. Cato 
W'as a magnificent patriot, so the Tories 
thought he must be meant for a great Tory, 
and the Whigs for a great Whig; and neither 
})artv could do loo much for the fame of 
the play. Lucky Addison! 

Addisc:)n gained the high office of secretary 
of state, and married the Dowager Countess 
of Warwick. But he did not live to enjoy 
the honors of old age. lie rlicd ten years 
before his great friend, in 171c). In the last 
year there had even been a little unhappy 
quarrel between Steele anrl Addison, but 
after Addison’s death nothing could have 
been more generous, or more like Steele, 
than Steele’s forgiveness. 
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I'l to I j Hifirtikii/ 

For a long time Pope and the famous Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu were the greatest friends And 
then one day, so the story goes, he tDld her he loved 
her, and she, too ungentle to appreciate the tribute 


from one of England’s greatest poets, burst into laugh- 
ter at the thought of loving a little dwarf and hunch- 
back like Alexander Pope He, for his part, never 
forgave her the scorn of that refusal. 


A PIGMY and HIS PEN 

The Smallest and the Ugliest of Our Poets, 
Alexander Pope, Was the Wittiest 
and Cr tie lest of Them All 


ILEXAXDUR rOPK was such a lin\ 
man that he had to sit in a high chair 
at the table, and so puny was he that 
he could not quite ])ut on his clothes without 
someone to help him. He could not c\cn 
stand up unless he w\as laced into a sort of 


coimH for support lie was so chill\ that 
he had to wear a fur jacket underneath his 
linen shiit, and so thin that he used to put 
on three pairs of stcKkings to keep his legs 
from looking like broomsticks He w'as a 
humpback Tn tait, he looked a little like 
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a spider, as he said himself; and he was ill 
so often that he used to call his whole life 
one long disease. 

All the same, the tim' invalid had such a 
power that many of tlie mightiest men and 
women in the land respected him or trem- 
bled at his name — lords and ladies, soldiers, 
statesmen, even kings and queens. And all 
his power lay in the point of his little 
pen. For it was the sliarpest pen that 
ever had been seen in 
England, and it left the 
deepest wound. ^ 

He had begun to W 

sharpen it about as soon ^ 

as he could hold it in his 
lingers, for he was one 
of the most precocious 
boys ever known. Xot 
that he had many 

a Catholic 
child he could 
any of the public schools 
of England in his day. 

But that made ver)' 
l’*tle difference to a lad 
like Pope. Unlit for the 
games of other boys, he Portrait c:»iic 


liefore he was twelve, and a long epic poem 
when fifteen; at twenty- three he was a new 
monarch in English poetry, and he ruled 
without a rival to his death in 1744. In his 
dazzling career he had almost every kind of 
success a greedy man could want. He even 
made a good deal of money, which jioets 
hardly ever do; and with his fortune he re- 
^ tired to a retreat at Twickenham 

(twik'’n-am), a little way uj) the 
river from London, 
\Ahere he planted his 
pretty garrlens and 
^ made his famous grotto, 

^l^^dded W'ith 

' thousands of curious 

slu-lls aiul bits of glass, 
in which he used to 
^ write his jioetry and 

have tea witli his friends, 
d'he greatest of his 
that gloomy 

I Jonathan 

slrang(‘ly enough, left us 
I the book about (iuliiver 

/ / that boys and girls will 

always lov(‘. d'hen there 
was Ur. Ariiuthnot, the 


buried himself so deeply in his Alexander Pope, the “wicked queen’s physician, who wrote 
books that he soon knew a good ^VaCr^eTs'ta? 0®“/ of the several witty hooks and who 
deal more than most of us can tenderest friends among all the gave ICnglishmen the name of 
learn at school in many a day. English uterary men. which they are 

And in the books he found his own game, knowm to this day. There was John Cay, 


He loved it better, all his life, than any other 
thing, and he could play it better than any 
other man around him. It was the game of 
words. He loved to play wdth w'ords just 
as we love to play wdth bats and balls- to 
see how many fancy things he could do with 
them. So he used to twist and turn them 
round and round, and try all sorts of tricks 
to make them say exactly what he wanted, 
and say it more neatly and more wittily, 
more artfully and gracefully, than ever it 
had been said before. 

Master of the Game of Words 

Now the game of words is nothing but the 
art of poetry, or at least a very large part 
of it. That is why Pope came to be the 
greatest poet in the land while he was still a 
boy. Born in 1688, he had written a play 


the lazy, fat pex^t W'ho wrote many fables and 
the famous ‘‘Beggar’s Opera”; and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, who penned such 
charming letters and who introduced the 
remedy we now call vaccination into Eng- 
land. There w^crc many more, including 
several statesmen like the brilliant Viscount 
Bolingbroke and the famous Earl of Oxford, 
w’hose great library helped to start the Brit 
ish Museum. 

All of these loved Pope, and to them all 
he w^as a kindly friend. But that is about 
the best we can say for him, for we must 
now add that he had far more enemies than 
friends, and for very simple reasons. 

For *f Pofxj was like a spider in appear- 
ance, h^ was like a wasp at heart. He was 
so extremely vain that no amount of fame 
would satisfy him. Now every vain man 
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has a thin skin, and Pope’s was about the 
thinnest of them all. He would writhe in 
anguish at the slightest injury, real or fan- 
cied; and then he would lie awake at night 
devising his revenge, and even get his poor 
old servant out of bed three or four times 
in a night to put his i)lots on paper. And 
the sting of the wasj) was terrible. 

He fought all his battles with liis pen, for 
it was by far his best weapon. Many of his 
enemies would have l)e(*n glad enough to 
face a swt)rd instead; and since they v'ould 
not maUli him witli the jxm, they often 
threatened him with other arms. One of 
them hung up a stout nul in a famous coffee- 
house and announced that he would use it 
if Poi>e ever came there. And at one time 
theie were so many threats that Pope would 
not go out of his house without a pair of 
f)istols and liis big dog Bounce. But his pen 
never j)aused That is why so muth of his 
poetry deals in abuse* and ridicule, or is the 
kind of po<‘try we call satire (sat'ir). 

He is one of tlie greatest satirists. His 
first famous j)oem was “d he Kssay on Ciiti- 
cism” (1711), in which he gives a great deal 
of advice to j)oets and critics, but also a good 
d\;al of offense. Then he wrote the daintiest 
of poems in “The Rape of the Lock” (1712), 
on the sly theft of a trt\ss of a young lad)’s 
hair, though even in this bit of fun he man- 


aged to make a few persons angry. After 
spending ten years on his famous translation 
of Homer, he set out to pickle all his enemies 
at once in the long and savage satire of ^‘The 
Dunriad” (1728). Tliis was followed by 
several shorter but even more brilliant sat- 
ires, and by a long poem of philosophy called 
‘The Kssay on Man^’ (^1734)* 

By no means our greatest poet, Pope is 
still supreme in neat and pointed phrases, 
in grace and glitter, in polish, and in what 
we call epigram fq/i-gram). To say a thing 
in words so terse and telling that we all re- 
memljCT and rei)eat it is to make an epigram. 
Po[>e made more than any other Englishman 
who ever lived, for that w’as his great aim in 
his j)et game of w’ords. It is not the highest 
aim in pc* 'try. There is such a thing as 
being too neat and trim and glittering. Our 
greatest poems ha\e no need of glitter, and 
our real giants must not be too neat and 
trim. So Pope is not quite one of the true 
giants. But it is a great thing to be king of 
llie epigram. Hi're is one of his epigrams, 
in his facorite form of verse, the heroic 
coujdet: 

“Xature and Xature’s law’s lay hid in 
night. 

(h)d said, ‘Lei Xewton be,’ and all w’as 
light " 
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He remembered a slury of a serving girl In spite of the fact that ihcy are so long, 
named Pamela (])am'e-la). Pamela had these novels are among the most moving 
been pursued and tempted by her lady’s books in the world. They go along so 
bold young son, who meant nothing good slowly that Dr. Johnson sai<l a reader who 
by her; l)ut she had been such a grand girl tried to j>eruse them for the story alone 
that she had reformed him anrl married him, would hang himself. And yet, once started, 
and so had l)ccome a fine Kid}'. Ricliardson we cannot stop reading them, because the 
set out to tell the story in a long series of passion in the hearts of their heroines will 
letters from Pamela to her fricMvls; and it not let us rest. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
was then that he sheuved he knew all about tagu desjused them for their middle-cla^s 
a girl’s heart. “Pamela” (1740) was the sentiment, and yet confessed they made her 
first full-grov. n Lngli li novel. cry '‘like a milkmaid.” A century later 

I hat is why so many novels used to be Macaulay used to sav that if every copy of 
written in the form of lc‘tlcrs. For a long “Clarissa” were lo>t, he could give it to the 
while it was nearl}' llie only way jx*o])le world again from memory. 'I'hc books were 
could think of to write a novel. famous in ever}’ land, and the number of 

Pamela was only a serving girl. Next the novels that w'ere w’rittcn like them runs 
aulhor started the story of a girl of higher into the thousands. 

station, and the result was “Clarissa” ( 1748), And that is the funny story of the fat 
another novel in letters, an<l one of the printer who so strangely came to be the 
world’s ma Then the author father of the novel. lie lived for eight more 

w'anted to <lo a novel about a perfect gentle- years, till 1761, basking in the flattery of 
man, and “Sir Charles Crandison” the ladies and giving good, jiroper advice 

n seven large vv)lumes of letters, came forth alxnit how’ to get on in the wa)rld. 

The SECOND GREA'C ENGLISH NOVELIST 

Henry Fielding Started to Make Fun of the First Novel by the 
Printer Richardson, and Ended by Becoming 
Richardson's Greatest Rival 

CT)MM()\ little ])rintcr named Rich- lady just as Pamela had been jmrsued by a 
anKon had somehow had the genius terrible man— and of course all sorts of 
to write the first full-grow n Knglish funny things follow' in the novel, 
novel. It was ‘‘Pamela” (pam'e-la\ and Before he began that novel Fielding had 
everyone was readitig it. It was the story done many other things. He had been born 
of Pamela .Vndiews, a lady’s maid how in a line f.imily, in 1707, and had gone to 
she had been jnirstied by the lady’s bad son, the great school at Kton. Then he had done 
and how she had been so sweet and clever some studying at the University of Leyden, 
as to turn liim into a good man, and marry in Hollaiul; but for about fifteen years he 
him, and so become a great lad}' herself. had mainly hung about London as a gallant 

Now to handsome Henry Idt Iding, a ait and a comic playw right. He had w’ritten 
dashing man of the workl, that seemed all over a dozen plays, most of them very funny 
very silly. It seemed to say, “JulI be good, farces. But he had made so much fun of 
and you can marry far above you and become the corrupt government under Robert Wal- 
a lady” — which is not the right reason for pole that Walpole had an act passed in 1737 
being good. So Fielding set out to have putting an end to Fielding's career as a 
some fun with “Pamela.” He wrote a lake- dramatist. 

off on it called “Joseph Andrews.” His 'fhen Fielding turned to the law' for a 
virtuous Joseph is a brother of Pamela, is a living, and having a family to support by 
serving man, and is pursued by a terrible this time he worked hard at it. He grew 
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While Richardson was toiling in his printing shop, and 
inking out his sentimental tales, young Henry Field- 
ing was leading the gay life of a man about town^ 

Into a good lawyer, and served as a brave 
and upright magistrate. 

But what he had begun in “Jose|)h An- 
drews” (1742) was the thing that left him 
famous. He had not gone very far with 
that book before he saw' that he had some- 
thing on his hands far bigger than a mere 
take-off on Richardson. So he forgot “Pam- 
ela” and w’cnt on to create a great new' novel. 
It is the kind of novel that we call “realistic ” 
- the kind that tries to show' people just as 
they really are. And if Richardson is the 
father of the “sentimental” novel, Fielding, 
who had started only to make fun of it, be- 
came the father of our realistic novel. 

All his other novels are of that kind, and 
they are among the vciy' greatest that we 
have. “Jonathan Wild the Great” was the 
next one. It is the story of a real criminal 
who had been hanged in London only a few 
years before, and is meant to show that a 
great man is a terrible thing for this world 
unless he is also a good man. After this 
came “Tom Jones” (1748), which many a 
reader has called the greatest of all English 


seeing the fashionable and the seamy side of London 
life. Here he is seated in one of the stately drawing- 
rooms which Richardson might never enter. 

novels; ami four vears later Ccin*e “ \meha,” 
the last n()\el 1 ielding lived to w'rite. 

For he broke down in middle life, owing 
largeK to his hard work as a magistrate and 
as a writer In 17 S4 he went to Portugal in 
a Vtiin effort to get b*ic k his health, and 
there a little latcT he was laid to rest 

Fielding was not a prude, like Richardson; 
indecMl he wms at times a bit of a rake Rich- 
ards^m desjiised him as a sjxirting man about 
towm, and he despised Richardson as a 
starchy little jirinler who knew nothing 
about real life and who filled uj) his novels 
with nothing but womanish sc*ntiment about 
it Of course they were both y)arlly wrong 
Fielding w'as a strong, honest man, even if 
he did see no grc^il harm in a little gambling, 
and Richardson w'as far more than a bundle 
of sentiments, even if he did love to loll in 
the flatteiy'^ of adoring young ladies. But 
w'c can easily see how w'c got cnir two main 
kinds jf novel from these two men the 
“ideal” novel of sentiment from the drc'amy 
printer, and the “real” novel of life from the 
wide-awake justice of the peace. 
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HIO funniest, loguo of all our Kiiirlish 
wriUTs, llio pri/c inij’) ariKMis^ our 
author^ that is Lauirnce Slcino. 
Xc\c‘r can >nu icll he is to say 

lu^t. All you knosv is that it will l>t‘ any- 
lliin^ e\(Oj)l wliat you cNpcclCMl. 

When \(Hi start oik* of his hooks, you 
never hiL\(‘ the slightest notion of liow' it 
will tuin out; e\en when you begin a single 
sentence \ou cannot guess how in the world 
it is going to end If you <.ould, he oiue 
said, he would tear it u]) and wiite anothei 
one. All YOU know is that he will play antiis 
with you all the way. lie is tlie clown of 
our novelists, alwa\s falling all (wer himself 
to make us giggle. Hut he can do that more 
than anybody else. 

No wonder, he was born in Ireland (1713V 
Ilis father was in the army, and the boy livc'd 
in one barracks after another, dhcre he 
learned all about the army life, of which he 
has sc^ much to say in his novels. He wais 
not a healthy boy, for he was spindling and 
iveak-chested, and he was not a good one, 
for he told loo many lies. lUit he was such 
a keen imp, and so comica! that no one could 
be angry with him long. He was never 
a healthy man cither, and never a good 
one — though after his graduation from Cam- 

i?* 


bridge he had the audacity to become a 
c lergymaii. 

It was a day when a clergyman in the 
C'hurch of Fngkind did not need to be a 
good man— -which was one of the reasons 
why the Puritan fathers had left the country. 
Of course most of the clergy wxre good men, 
blit Sterne ...i'- not one of them. When he 
got a ])arish’ e ar the city of York, he did 
indc‘c*d go through the forms of the service, 
and later c* en printed his sermons. But he 
spent a gieat deal oi his time in making 
merry with his gayest friends, and especially 
in im[)ish revels at the “Cra/y Castle” of 
one of his old college friends. 

The Most Impish English Novel 

The rc*st of the time he was bored to tears. 
And it was because he was so bored that he 
started to write. 

He wrote just what any man w’ould wTite, 
if he could, to kc'cj) from being sick and tired 
-the most whimsical and most impish novel 
in the language. The novel was just like 
him. It was ‘‘Tristram Shandy” (1760), 
and it set the whcdc world laughing at their 
newv idown. So Sterne came up to London 
for many a visit, long or short, and had a 
high time. The lords and ladies petted him, 
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and even the bishops forgot his coarse- 
ness and gave him a better place in the 
church. 

In York he w'as still bored. In London, 
and in France and Italy, where he soon 
traveled, he was always in high spirits. His 
pen kept flying over the paper and spattering 


ink around him as he went on writing more 
and more volumes of “Tristram Shandy’’ 
and continued with his other book, the 
“Sentimental Journey.” His frail body could 
not stand the high life that he led, and he 
came to an end in 17O8. liut we are still 
chuckling over him. 


WHO STARTED ALL OUR NOVELS of the SEA? 


It Was Smollett Who Was the Main Man to Give Us Tales 

of Rogues and Sailors 


m T IS a lucky thing that most of our 
great authors have been good men, 
or else the world would be a far worse 
place than it now is. Hut once in a while 
there is a great writer who is by no means 
a good man. Then we may admire his hooks, 
although we could hardly like to live with 
their author. ^ 

For instance, it 
was hard for an\ - 
one to live with 'f ^ 

t^ie great novelist . , , 

George Tobias 
Smollett (1721- 
1771). He was a 

coarse^ man, ancl - 

and he alwa\ s car- 
ried a chip on his I 
shoulder; so he al- 
ways had a dozen 
grudges against his 
enemies in partic u- ^ ° 

lar, and a good Tobias Smollett was 

, , . ^ , a bitter, complaining man, > 

deal of a grudge but he left us some brave 

against the human no«U*‘’ta"*‘ow ‘’u^gMge* 

race in general. 

And he kept a bitter, brutal f)€n with w^hich 
to fight out his battles. 

It all began when he was a boy in Scotland. 
His father had married far Iieneath him, and 
then had died when his son was only tw'o 
years old. The proud boy had to grow up 
on the charity of relatives. After his school- 
ing he went to work under a surgeon in 
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GhU'»g()\N, U) learn how to be a doctor. Hut 
he thought he could be an author too, and 
soon he came down to London to make his 
fame and fortune as an author and [)h\sician 
at once. 

He brought a tragedy that he had written 
It w’as a <li mal thing, and nobody would 
look at it Hut Smollett alw a} s thought 
it was his masleii)iece, and o\er its 
neglect he started a series of bittiT 
(juarrels, mainl\ with the great actor 
Ciarrick, wliir h Listed netirh all his life 
Meanwhile he* found it so hard to make 
, a living that he took a place in the 
nav'v as surg(‘()n’s heIjMT in the ridicu- 
lous quarrel betw’een Spain and Eng 
land that is sometimes known as the 
“War of Jenkins’ Ear.” 

'1 L)ok him to sea, 

and to S(juth America 
It told him all about 




the sailors, and 
showed him manv 
a brutal scene of 
wai. He was in a 
rage against a 
, navy where men 
' could die like Hies 
for kick of projFCT 
treatment w^hilc the 
admirals were bicker- 
ing among themsclvc's. And Smollett put all 
this and much more into his first novel of 
“Roderick Random.” 

The book brought him a good deal of 
fame, Irit he was still a bit uncertain whether 
to be mainly an author or a surgeon, and 
for six or seven years he kept on tr>dng 
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to be both 'rhen he ui) medicine 

entirely, and gave himself to literature 
alone. 

In this he did a vast am(>unt of work, 
lie was one of the iirsl men to kec'p a literary 
“factory^* that is, to hire a whole troop of 
minor authors to write or translate or some- 
how- compile great collections of books for 
the ])ublishers He waiuld j)a\ the w-nters 
what he could, alwa>>. very little, feast them 
every Sunday, and be a great jiation to them 
all And out of this he made a pretty good 
h\ ing for himself 

But all that w-ork is now forgotten What 
we rernrmiber and still read are the original 
novels h(‘ kc-pt writing from time to tune 
“I’eregrine Pickle’’ was the ru\t of these 
“lerdmand Count kathom” followed this, 
and the brutal “ Xdventures of an Atom” 
'1 hen came his last and grcat(st novel of 
“llumphrcv t*. a delightful stor\ 


that is far less savage and more lovable than 
any of his earlier work 

In his last years, suffering from various 
pains and elisorders, Smollett grew to be a 
most unlovely man indeed. He traveled a 
great deal for his health— to Bath, to Scot- 
lanel, to France and Italy. But everyw'here 
he was disgusted, and he came to be ab- 
solutely the WHirst tv[>e of grumbling trav- 
eler It was in Italy that he dic'rl, at the 
age of iifty. 

Smollett was the man who i)ut the sailor 
into Ivnglish liction, with all his salty ways 
and all his nautical language. ITow^ many 
time*> we have met that sailor in our nov-el^ 
since’ He was aKo a great writer of the kind 
of nov'-el we call “picaresque” fiffk'a-r^sk') - 
the kind tl a.* tells of rogues and vagabonds, 
lovable or not In these tw-o w^ays Smollett 
has had erK>rnious intluence on the nov'el 
right down to our own day. 
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Whenever the great Dr Johnson was present, every- holding forth to two of his fnends at the Mitre Tavern 
one else sat still and listened. Here be is shown At the left is Goldsmith, and in the center is Bos\frell. 


A GREAT BEAR with a GENTLE HEART 

Doctor Johnson, Master Mind of England in His Age, Was 
at Once the Rudest and the Tenderest of All 
the Famous Men around Him 

_ wIIS face was so scarred and ugh that rowdies who might be loitering in the dark 
IH I strangers used to turn and stare after streets 

\ him as he stumped do\\n the crooked Ihis strange person uas no other than 
streets of old London Ills great body the great Dr Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), 
would twitch from head to foot as he went famous all over Lnglanfl for his learning 
puffing along. Sometimes he would be and wisdom. The king once felt honored 
muttering to himself and mysteriously touch- to meet him, and he was weUome at many 
ingthc tops of gateposts ; some times he w'ould fashionable dinners, even though his table 
pause to count the steps leading to the next manners w'cre so rude that they would have 
doorway. These were queer habits, but disgraced the humblest cottage in the land 
somehow he could not break them. If it All good people resfjcctcd him, and his 
was evening, fashionable ladies might f)eep friends loved him dearly. True, he could 
out of their sedan chairs to catch a glimpse be haughty when a rich man tried to win 
of him. They would notice that he earned his favor. But to the poor he was an angel 
a club for use against any thieves and of mercy. He used to slip pennies into the 
284 
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hands of little waifs whom he found sleeping 
on cold doorsteps, so that they might wake 
up with money for their breakfast. For he 
never forgot his own terril)le struggle with 
poverty in the long years before he became 
famous. 

The Great Johnson’s Childhood 

lie had had a pathetic childhood. While 
he was still a baby he suffered from a mys- 
terious disease called “scrofula.” ni> j)oor 
mother carried her bab\ 
to Queen Anne, hoj)ing 
that a touch from Her 
M ajest y ’s ha nd 
might cure him, but 
of course the little 
one did not improve. 

'The diM‘ase made 
him blind in one e, 
twisted his ■ -^h1e 
features into sha|)eless- 
ness, and left his iuT\es 
in sucli ,i state th.il he 
could not fully < ontn^l 
his arms and legs. Hut 
his muscles ^^ere as 
st/ongasiron and he 
used to make two bo\ > 
carry him to school' 

In school he leai ned 
far more than other 
boys; for thouglj in 
those days teachers 
were severe, no whip- 
pings could destroy 
his love of reading. 

And he never forgot a single thing he read, 
but could astoni.sh his mother by reciting 
long passages from books he had skimmc'd 
cml)" once! 

For tw’o years ho brow\srd in his father’s 
bookslmp in Lichfield, until a friend offered 
to send the biilliant lad to O.xford. At the 
university the teachers and most of the 
students admired him greatly, though a few 
wealthy snobs made fun of his worn clothes. 
But Johnson had plenty of tnide, and when 
some kindly ix^rson left a pair of shoes at 
his door, he threw the gift away angrily. 
Asking for no one’s pity, he found his 
greatest pleasures in the b<x)ks he loved so 


much. But the money from Lichfield sud- 
denly stopped and his life at Oxford ceased 
w'ith it. 

Then his father died. He had to earn a 
living for himself, for his penniless mother, 
and for the strange woman, nearly twice 
his age, w'ho soon became his wife. He tried 
school tc'aching, but of course he was no 
man to manage youngsters. So he deter- 
mined to make his w'ay in the grc'at world 
of London -as an author! 

He tramped t(j London. There he 
lived in a garret, almost friendless, 
often half frozen, thankful for every 
mouthful he could get to eat. 

But he could not 
always get the 
mouthful, anrl he 
did not always have 
even a garret to 
sleep in. Young 
writers in those days 
could expect nothing 
better, for books 
which took months 
or years to wTite sold 
for very little money. 
Only by gifts from 
w’calthy men could 
the average author 
hope to live. But 
Johnson w’as no man 
to live on wealthy 
friends. So he had a 
very bad time. But 
in the end his hard 
work by day and 
night, in sickness and health, sometimes 
in dec^jH'si sorrow and despair, brought 
him decent comfort and extraordinary 
fame. 

lie had set his early hopes on a play 
called “Irene” (1740L but it failed on the 
stage. His long poems, called “London” 
(1738) and “The Vanity of Human Wishes” 
(1740). were praised by critics but brought 
him little. He is not now remembered 
chiefly as a poet. 

Many people admired the papers — really 
short essays published twice a w^eek — which 
he called “The Rambler” (1750-1752) and 
“The Idler” (1758). And when after seven 



One may still 
go down Wine 
Office Court, 
justofffamous 
Fleet Street, 
in London, 
and dine at 
“Ye Olde 
Cheshire 
Cheese,’* 
where Dr. 

Johnson is 
said to have 
dined in the 
seat beside 
the fireplace. 

At the right 
is the house 

in Gough Square, near Fleet Street, where Johnson 
lived for tea years, while he was wnting his dictionary. 
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Johnson was a proud man, and was deeply cut when the anteroom and then refused to help him. In those 
the great Lord Chesterfield kept him waiang here in days an author had to have the aid cf a wealthy patron 



Here is Johnson's fraoua club, at the home of Joshua son: Reynolds; Garrick. Burke, Gen. Paoli; Burney, 

Reynolds. From left to right they are BosweU; John* t^ losicia&i Warton, Uie critic, and Golds^tb. 
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years of toil he jniblishecl his great die- talk. He was one of the world^s great 

tionary (1755), he became the literary ruler talkers. Often the conversation with his 

of his age. A schoolboy would not find the friends was magnificent, for they were all 
dictionary very helpful, because ^ remarkable in wit and learning. 

simj)le words are so often explained i.»,c 

by the hard ones he liked to use 
himself; as when he defines 
“network’^ as “anything 
ri'ticulated or decussated 
at ecjual intervals, wdth 
interstices bctv/e(‘n the in- 
tersections.” lie also liked , 
to put in a sly dig at any- | 
thing he did not approve; 
so siiKC he haterl the 
Scotch, and since the 
S(ot(h ale a great deal of 
oitnieal, he defined “oats” 
as “a grain which in Kngland is 

generally given to horses, bet in tuac xv,. 

Scot land suj^ports the j)eoplc.” ^ are so wise or so entertaining. 

After the Diciionarv came u u / xu r c- Bv Johnson’s favor a voung 

nl^no^elol Kas^Mas (17^0', Joshua RcynoUs that left us this Scotchman named James Bos- 
lmrrif.lly \NritU-a U>Kct the \M'll admitU'J to ihe clul). 

nione\ to|)i\ lor his mothers he has given us a sense of the lie became immortal by wril- 


It was the brush cf the famous Sir 


talk. He was one of the world^s great 
talkers. Often the conversation with his 
friends was magnificent, for they were all 
remarkable in wit and learning. 
There was David Garrick, prob- 
ably the greatest actor of all 
time, Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
greatest painter c^f the day, 
Edmund Burke, the great- 
’ est English .statesman, 
Edward Giljbon, the 
greatest English historian, 
and Oliver Goldsmith, ihe 
delightful poet and novel- 
ist. With J(dinson at their 
hcval, these men and others 
made up the mo'-t famuli'^ 
club that has ever been 
known. Xo other conversations 
that have been recordc'd for us 
are so wise or so entertaining, 
th. Si, J'^hnson’s favor a young 


funeral. ’1 lie great, si «ork P”*" “'o. 

of all ^^as “Ihe Lives of the 
Poets” (i77() 17X1') In the^e lives we see 
how wulel\ lu' had read and how wise he 
wMs, even though w<‘ often disagree with his 
opinions about other f.imous men. 

As Ik* grew older the great man was sur- 
rounded by friends, who lovc<l to hear him 


power of the great man’s per 
sonaLty. 


^ " ing the famous life of Johnson 
which stands without a rival 
as the best of all biographies. Anyone who 
reads it may learn a thousand times as much 
about Johnson as has been told here, may 
see the dear and queer old man just as if he 
were still al'\e, and attend the meetings of 
his famous ciuo. 


The MAN WHO FOUND HIS HERO 

He Wrote the Best of All Biographies Because He Had a 
Genius for Understanding Genius 


X THE days when men wore wigs 
and tcx)k snufT a young Scotchman 
named James Boswell (1740-1795) 
came down for a visit to London. He was 
a gocxl-natured, talkative, arguing sort of 
fellow^, and ratlier too fond of gay friends. 
His father, the Lord of Auchinlcck, insisted 
on his studying law, but the restless young 
man thought he would prefer anything else 
— from entering the army to becoming a 
priest! 

He really did not know what he wanted 


to do. He loved a good time too w’cll to 
want to settle down. Still he had a good 
deal of common srnse, and an amazing rev- 
erence for men of genius; and above all 
other things at present he longed to meet 
and talk with as many men of genius as he 
could. Of cemrse they w’crc not exactly 
bnging to give up their time to a raw young 
Scot whom no one had ever heard of, but 
they all found that the young Scot was a 
genius too — a genius at charming geniuses. 
So the greatest men in Europe were his 
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It was a great occasion for the young Scotsman, James Dr. Johnson. And it was a great occasion for the 
Boswell, when he was first presented to the famous world as well, for out of it came our finest biography. 


prizes — Rousseau and V^oltaire among them, fast enough, he would make himsylf ah^urd 
and above all, the great Dr. Johnson. by asking crazy questions just to tease h\s 

Johnson had a heart of gold, but he had hero into speech. Once in a while Johnson 
no notion of letting a young S('amp from would lose his tcmfier over it, as when he 
Scotland see it too quickly. He had hated cried out, “Vou have two subjects, sir, 
the Scotch all his life. So at the very first yourself and me. T am sick of both.” Hut 
meeting he threw Boswell into confusion lioswell would take any slight, and Johnson 
by abusing them and by cutting Boswell would soon be asking to be forgiven — because 
short every time he started to say anything, he had a good heart and was so fond of his 
But there was no way of discouraging the ‘‘Bozzy.” 

young Scotchman, or of not liking him; and Boswell finally became a lawyer, and 

in reality the crusty old philosopher had settled down in Scotland with the sensible 
started in to love him. So he wrote long girl he married. She was not very fond 
letters to him when the young man went of her husband’s hero, for when Johnson 
away again, and the youngster treasured came to visit her he turnc<l down the ends 
all of them for us to read to-day. of the candles to make them burn brighter, 

Whenever he returned, he sought out Dr. and let the grease drip all over the carpet! 
Johnson and followed him like a faithful Neither did Boswell’s father like his son’s 
dog. He soon made his plan for writing great friend. When Bozzy was following 
the life of his great idol, and from that at the gruff old Doctor’s heels on the latter’s 
time on he kept the most exact notes of the famous trip through Scotland, his father 
talk of his hero and of many of the other said that he had often seen a man leading 
great men around him — such as Goldsmith, a bear around, but never till now had he 
Garrick, Reynolds, Gibbon, and Burke, seen a bear lead a man! 

Sometimes when the talk did not flow quite “The Life of Johnson,” published by 
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Boswell in 1791, is the greatest story of a 
man^s life ever written. Kven to-day we 
cannot read it without feeling that we know 
its hero better than we know most of the 
people right around us. And a multitude 
of other great men also live in its Images. 


Few other books contain so many; and no 
other book tells us so much, and so amus- 
ingly, about what its people did and thought 
ancl said -the books they read, the plays 
they saw, the jokes they cracked, the 
dinners they ate! 



*I‘hoUi l>y I* M A l<> 

It was some little Irish viUai^e like the one above that “The Deserted Village.’* For as a boy in Ireland he 

Goldsoutb bad affectionately in mind when he wrote had played about m just such cottages as these. 


A POET EVERYONE MUST LOVE 


He Often Seemed a Little Foolish among His Great Friends, 
but When They Left Him Alone with His Pen, 

He Could Beat Them All 


0 ITTLE Irish children love stoiies of 
ghosts and fairies, far-away places 
and bold adventure. Perhaps that 
is why they often grow up to be so light- 
hearted and generous. When Oliver Gold- 
smith (1728-1774) was a small boy, abou 
two hundred years ago, he used to listen 
eagerly to stories of battle and excitement 
told by the old soldier who w\xs his school- 
master. From the same man Oliver learned 
to play pretty Irish melodics on the tlutc, 
and liked the mu.sic better than the lessons 
in his books. He never tired of such amuse- 
ments; all his life he was going to be tender- 


hearted and imaginative, but never very 
practical or prudent. 

His father was a clergyman, and very 
poor. W hen the time came, an uncle had to 
give part of the money to send the boy up 
to Frinity College in Dublin. He- earned 
the rest himself by doing a servant’s work 
in the college buildings. Unfortunately he 
was sometimes allowed to feel that this was 
ungentlemanly; and he w’as already too 
shy and sensitive, partly because he had 
been teased so much about his homeliness, 
for his face was pitted with the ugly scars of 
smallpox. Yet the boys liked Oliver’s merry 
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Johnson had received that morning a message from paying the rent» but learned that the author had at 

Goldsmith, who said he was in great distress So the hand the manuscript of a novel Dr. Johnson asked 

good doctor immediately sent him a guinea, and as to see it, and finally took it out and sold^it for sixt/ 

soon as possible followed after it He found that pounds enough to pay the angry landlady That 

Goldsmith had been arrested by his landlady for not novel was the immortal ^^Vicar of Wakefield.” 


ways, and he got into many a scrape in 
college by joining in their pianks Once he 
ran away because he had been punishc<! but 
he came back and linally managed to grad- 
uate 

Afoot with a Flute 

Of his next few jears v\e have several 
amusing tales that show wb> his relatives 
were discouraged with him He was taken 
to a bishop to studv for the church, hut was 
refused because he wore scarlet breeches 
He sold his horse to jiay his w d> to America, 
and then managed to miss the boat He 
gambled awa> some money that had been 
given to him by his uncle to hcl]) him become 
a lawyer Strangest of all, he went to Hol- 
land to study medicine, and then spent most 
of his time tramping through France and 
Germany and Italy, playing his flute for a 
living He came back to England penniless 
He hardly ever had any money, and when 


he did have anv, he was likely to spend it 
on the gaudy clothes he liked, or on ex- 
pensive presents for his friends He was 
never a cautious man, hut he wis nearly 
ahva>s lovable And he hnallv found one 
way of charming all the world— namely, 
with his pen 

I e)r now he began to earn a meager living 
and an immortal fame as an author He 
gave us many kinds of books, and all of the 
best of them are so simply and so sweetly 
written that people will always love them 
It was with The traveller” (1764) that he 
first came into great fame, and the love and 
praise of ruial life and natural scenery that 
make this poem so beautiful arc earned on 
m his even greater poem on ^H"he Deserted 
Village” (1770), in which we find the de- 
scriptions of the village preacher and school- 
master the’t nearly every schoolboy knows 
to-day He also wrote the most delightful 
novel of his century in ‘The Vicar of Wakc- 
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GOLDSMITH 





This IS the way Goldsmith earned his traveling ex- 
penses during his journey on the Continent. He 
always loved his flute, and made it a hfelong com- 
panion, though he did not often have to rely upon it 
for bread and butter. We do not know a great deni 
about this care-free trip. Somewhere or other cn route 


Goldsmith managed to pick up a medical degree, but 
nobody knows just how. And it is said that when he 
arrived among folk whose hearts were closed to the 
persuasive tones of his flute, the poet offered to earn 
his dinner by arguing on any subject. So Boswell 
said he ‘disputed his passage through Europe.** 


field” ( 1 70(0, lendei and amusing btory 
of a country jiarH^n and his family that is 
still read by millions of boys and girls as 
they grow ui^. 

Most of them do not know how the great 
Dr. Johii’son carried the mamiscrijit of the 
little masterj^iece from (loldsmith’s lodgings 
to the publisher, and sold it for enougOi 
money to keep “(loldy” out of prison for 
debt. But many of them have seen one of 
his plays acted, or have acted in it; for his 
'‘Good-Natured Man” (i7()S) and e'^pecially 
“She Stoops to CoiKjuer’’ (177 D ^^re two of 
the finest comedies in English, and are often 
])layed in schools and colleges. They never 
cease to sparkle, and can never go out of 
fashion. 

So in his books Goldsmith showed that 
he was a wise man after all. Dr. Johnson 
had knowm it all along- he had said that 
no man was more foolish wdien he did not 
have a j)en in his hand, or wiser w'hen he 


did havT one. The great actor Garrick said 
the same thing — how'CVTr Goldsmith may 
have talked said Garrick, he “wTote like 
an angel.’' And their famous friend Sir 
Joshua Reynolds w’ould have agreed. That 
is w'h\ they took Goldsmith into the cele- 
brated Literary Club that Dr. Johnson 
founded. And if we want to praise Gold- 
smith, it is enough to say that the great and 
good Johnson was his closest friend. It was 
Johnson who said of him, when he was dead, 
“Let not his faults be remembered; he was 
a very great man.” 

If vou ever go to London, you will find 
his grave all alone by the little round church 
in the great 'Temple, where so many famous 
men have lived before and since his day. 
Millions of people from every land hav*e 
stopped to look at it. Sometimes they see 
a child or two jilaying around it, as Charles 
Lamb and his sister Mary used to do when 
they were children in the Temple. 
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IMiuto l>> Nuttuiial |N»rti tti ( lullri 


The WORLD’S GREATEST HISTORIAN 
Even if We Have Found Out Some Things That Gibbon Never 
Knew, His Story of Rome Is Probably the Masterpiece 
among All Histories 


NE (lay in the autumn of 1764 a 
young Englishman named Edward 
Gibbon found himself in Rome and 
sat “musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, 
where the barefooted friars were singing 
vespers in the Temple of Jupiter.’* As he 
dreamed of the glory that had once been 
Rome and of the ruin into which the proud 
empire had fallen, “the idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the city first startecJ” in 
his mind. It continued to be the main thing 
in his mind for twenty- three years — until 
that night in June of 1787 when he com- 
pleted the last volume of the history that 
has made him famous. This work, called 
“The Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,’* still ranks as perhaps the greatest 
history of all time. 

Edward Gibbon was bom in Putney, near 
London, on April 27, 1737. He had poor 
health, and often had to stay away from 
school, but he made great progress while he 
was there, for he was a most unusual boy. 
He says that when he entered Oxford at 
fifteen, he came “with a stock of information 
which might have puzzled a doctor, and a 


degree of ignorance of which a •Mhoolboy 
might have been ashamed ” He always 
thought his time at Oxford had been wasted, 
and yet it w’as at Oxford that he got his iirsL 
real taste for histoiy^, and especially for the 
history' of Rome. After only' fourteen 
months in college, he managed to get expelled 
because he declared that he was a believer 
in the Roman Catholic religion. 

"I'hen his father i)ut him under a Protestant 
tutor at Lausanne, in Switzerland; eighteen 
months later the boy- returned to the Prot- 
estant faith. From that time on, he spent 
his time in study'ing, writing, traveling, and 
mingling in the social and club life of his 
time. An unusually' homely man, rather 
given to overdressing and affectation, he 
w^as not always ])oj)ular. Rut he put so 
much hard w'ork and .so much brains into 
his great history that the w'orld has long 
since forgiven every fault he had in gratitude 
for the masterpiece he left it. Hardly any 
other history is at once so full and true in 
fact, and so beautiful in literary style. Gib- 
bon’s autobiography is also still read. He 
died in London on January 16, 1794. 
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BURKE 


The LEADING ORATOR in OUR LANGUAGE 

Edmund Burke, Friend of America, Was Also One of the Wisest 
Statesmen That England Ever Had 


IIK Irish arc l)()rn orators, rhcy must 
surely have given us more orators 
than any other nation of their num- 
hers in the modern world. And the first 
thing to i.iy about I'.dmund Burke is that 
he waii horn in Ireland, in 1729. 

d'lie next thing to say is that he was horn 
into the golden age of British oratory. 
Never before and nev(*r since has the House 
of Commons rung with such bursts of elo- 
quence a'; it heard in his time. From the 
li[)S of men like Pitt and Fox and Sheridan 
fell s[)ee('lu*s that were sometimes so dazzling 
that the very reporters were too entranced 
to he able to P'kf* them down. Aiul from 
the lips of Burke came the best s[)ecches of 
all- for even if they may not have sounded 
like the greatest as he sj)oke them, they 
read like the greatest on the iirinted i)age 
to-day. They show Burke as our supreme 
oiator. 

,Xow onilory is just one kind of prose. 
And because he is our greatest orator, Burke 
is oftt'ii said to have given us the greatest 
])ros(‘ in all the kaiglish language. 

In Ireland he first went to a ()uaker school 
and then to the excellent Trinity College in 
Dublin. Then he went (U'er to London to 
study law'; but he wxinted far more to be an 
author than a law'yer, and w hen his practical 
father found it out he cut ofT Burke’s al- 
low^ance. Then there w'as a j)eriod in Burke's 
life about wdiich wc know very little. He 
traveled a good deal, and wanted to come 
to America. He married, and he wrote two 
books which gave him a name after 1756. 
So he came to know' many of the great men 
of his day, and above all the great Dr. John- 
son and the members of his famous club. 
In that club Burke w'as alw'ays a brilliant 

He had made his way into ]>olitics, first 
as a secretary and then as a member of the 
House of Commons. There he w as to spend 
the rest of his illustrious career. He knew' 


a good fleal more than anyone else about 
the vexing problems that came before the 
House in his long lime there, and he spoke 
about them far more ably. So he astonished 
the j)arliamcnt with his learning as well as 
with his elociuence, on all the main questions 
of the day. Of these there were ver\' many; 
but the three chief causes in which he shone 
were the ones relating to America, to India, 
and to France. 

In the American Revolution Burke was 
always on the side of the colonists. He pro- 
tested against the Stamp Act, and against 
every other effort to oppress the peo[)le in 
America; and he strove mightily, though 
vainly, to keep the peace betw'een the mother 
country and her colonies. For a long time 
every American boy who w’ants to go to 
college has had to learn Burke’s great sj>eech 
on “Conciliation wdth America” — not be- 
cause it is on the American sivle, but because 
it is possibly the noblest oration in English. 

In the affairs of India, Burke took even 
a firmer stand against the cruelty of the 
British rulers toward the people in the East. 
Above all he <knounced the brutal rule of 
Warren Hastings, a governor in India, and 
his speech for the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings is also one of his great orations. 

When the French Revolution broke out, 
Burke was an old man, and it seemed to 
him that the world as he had known it was 
falling to pieces — as indeed it was, for a 
time at least. It stirred him up to a raging 
elocjuence, a veiy torrent of oratory, for the 
world as he had always known it. Of course 
this was a lost can've, like most of Burke’s 
great causes. Tlic French Revolution, in 
spite of all its sins and horrors, w'as finally 
going to make the ty rannical old w’orld over 
into the free one in which w’c now' live. But 
Burke could not know' this. Fle could see 
only the horror tliat came in the beginning. 
For in the midst of that he died, in 1797, 
before the dawn of the better day of freedom. 





GRAY 
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WHAT POEM DO WE QUOTE MOST OFTEN? 

Quite Possibly It Is Gray’s Famous ’’Elegy” in Which Nearly 
Every Line Is a Familiar Quotation 


HOMAS GRAY wrote whdt is perhaps 
the best-known poem in the hnglibh 
language It has been reprinted hun- 
dreds of times, translated into every language 
we can think of — even into Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew — and quoted, imitated, and 
parodied until we almost w^ondcr why it has 
not been spoiled for us altogether. Yet we 
never tire of its lines: 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowdng herd winds slowly o’er the 
lea . . . 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave . . . 

Full many a flower is born to blush, unseen. 
And waste its sw^ectness on the desert 
air . . . 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble 
strife . . . 

Ttese and many other familiar quotations 
all come from the same famous poem, Gray’s 
“Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.” 


' The odd thing is that the poe! wi'* > uiote 
this poem, now known all over the world 
nearly two centuries after it was wiitten, 
wrote so little else He flid some very line 
odes, which >ou may read sometime, and he 
was a great letter writer in an age when wiit- 
ing letters was not a lost art, as some say it 
is to-da>. But he rcallv wrote verv little in 
either prose or verse, and now' he is mostly 
remembered for hi:> great “Llegy.” 

Thomas Gray wms born in London in 1716, 
the son of a money scri\encr, or as we should 
say to-day, a loan agent. His father was a 
brutal, jealous, selfish man, who made life 
miserable for his family. Ilis mother, who 
had kept a millinery store before her mar- 
riage, continued with her work and thus 
provided for herself and her son. It was 
her money which sent young Thomas 
through school. 

At Eton, the famous school to which his 
mother sent him when he was eleven, Gray 
was too delicate to go out for sports as the 
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uagc 

But there soon came* a ])k‘asant p. poetry of the old Nor^e or 

interruption. In 17.^0 lie .set off Thomas Gray, the poet \Vt 1 '^h that he was learning to 

for the “grand tour” of the C'onli- country ^has Oncc in a while he ventured 

nent with the rio.sest of his friends been calJed “the high-wrter forth on a visit to Stoke Poges or 

of the “(luadruple alliaiK'e.” d liis mark of English \ erse. London, or went to sec Wal- 


for the “grand tour” of the Conti- 
nent with the rio.sest of liis friends been called ‘ 
of the “(juadrujile alliaiK'e.” ddiis 
was Horace Walpole, later to become known 
as a famous lover of the arts and as a \sit. 
They traveled in Trance, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and (iray, in his careful scholarly way, 
took notes on everything he saw. 'Ihey had 
adventures, too. 'They crossed the A 1 [)S, a 
thing almost unheard of in those days, and 
in one wild and dangerous pass a wolf dashed 
down and carried off Walpole’s little lap dog. 
Vet they reveled in the tremendous scenery 
of the mountains — a taste in which they 
were a bit ahead of their time, for it had 
not yet come into style to think of mountains 
as beautiful. 

In Italy Gray and Walpole quarreled, and 
Grav came on home alone. He was back in 


pole, with whom he became friends again 
after a time. Walpole loved to receive his 
friends in his famous castle at Strawberry 
Hill. But Gray was shy and ^tudious, and 
s])cnt most of his life among his books. 

The Most Modest of English Poets 

Once in a wdiile he w'ould wTitc a poem. 
Some of the most famous of his poems, such 
as “The Bard,” grew^ out of his studies in 
old Celtic or Xorse lore. Gray had a great 
deal to do with the growing interest in these 
things during his time. The “Elegy,” how- 
ever, is not about his studies, but about the 
meditations, mournful and yet somehow 
sweet, which come to him as he sits on a 


CHATTERTON 


gravestone in a country burying ground. At Shy as he was, Gray did not want fame. 
Stoke Poges they will show \ou the exact He refused an honorary degree from the 
gravestone he sat on when he wrote the poem, University of Aberdeen, and he would not 
and point out the very yew trees \N hich cast be poet laureate. Only once could he be 
their ‘‘mournful shade” over him as he wrote, persuaded to take any money for his ]iocms. 
But others say he wrote the poem in a church- But when he died in 1771 he had come to 
yard in Cambridge — or somewhere else — or be known as a great poet. And his best- 
that he did not really write it in a churchyard known poem is j)rol)al)ly the most familiar 
at all. one in our language 

A BOY GENIUS and a FORGER 

Of All Literary Forgeries, Those of Chatterton Are the Most 
Brilliant and the Most Famous 


HIS is the story of one of the mo.st 
brilliant boys that ever lived, and 
one of the most pitiable. The boy 
was a genius in poetry, and also a plain 
forger. 

Thomas Chatterton was born at Bristol, in 
England, in 1752. For a long time his ances- 
tors had been sextons in the great church at 
Bristol. At first the boy did not seem to he 
ab]‘ ever to learn how t<^ read and write 
But when he found i 


nothing else. Now just at this time a great 
many people were growing interested in the 
older }-)oetry of England -in ballads and 
other poems that had been sung and written 
way back in the Miildle Ages and had been 
forgotten for a long time since. Pcojde were 
going about the land collecting these old for- 
gotten poems and j)rinting them, and the 
public had a great taste for tliem. 

("hatterton had no old poems, but he knew 
he was a ])oet himself. He had 



some old music 
scores and manu- 
scripts in the ancient 
church, he soon 
taught himself his 
letters out of them. 
That good fortune 
was also his down- 
fall, as w'e shall see. 

Before he was 
in his teens, 
Chatterton had 
found out that he 
had it in him to 


In this fine old church of St. Mary 
Redciifie, in Bristol, the lad Thomas 
Chatterton found a world of dreams 
so much more enchanting than the 
world around him that h'e ceased to 
live the life of a normal boy. His 
family had been sextons in the 
church for nearly two hundred 
years, and he in turn made friends 
of the stone images stretched upon 
its tombs and pored over the an- 
cient manuscripts lying forgotten 
in its archives. When he came to 
write his strange poems, he pre- 
tended that they were the work of 
one Thomas Rowley, an imagi- 
nary monk of the fifteenth 
century who had been be- 
friended by Master William 
Canynge, one of the ancient 
dead whose tomb is in the 
church. 


found out a good deal about the 
ancient English language from 
his old music scores and manu- 
scripts, from reading Chaucer 
and some other old authors 
Why not write .some ])C)enis of 
his owm in this old speech, and 
pass them off on the world as 
things that had come all the w’ay 
down from the Middle Ages, only 
to be found liy him in the old 
church at Bristol? 

That was wdiat he did, and he 
fooled a gocxl many pco[)lc. 


be a great 1 First he deceived a 

poet, and he p o o r p e w t e r e r 


wanted to be 
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SHERTOAN 


named Burgum with some documents to 
show that he was of noble descent, from the 
family of “de Bergham.” Next he practiced 
on a surgeon named Barrett, who was writing 
a great history of Jiristol. Chatterton gave 
him some “documents” to go into his history. 
Then he tried for higher game. lie wrote up 
to a publisher in London, trying to get his 
pieces into print, and even to the great 
Horace WaliK)le, who was captivated and 
completely deceived until one or two of his 
more learned friends told him better. 

Then Chatterton, though still a boy, came 
on up to London to make his fame an<l for- 
tune wdth his ]>en. TTe had some little 
success there with the brilliant poems and 
short dramatic i)icces written in his own 


name. But he could not make a living, and 
he had never been a healthy, honest boy, in 
spite of all his genius. So it all ended in his 
suicide, in 1770, before he was eighteen 
years old. What he might have done in 
poetry if he had lived we shall never 
know. 

It is a sad story, and after his death it 
drew' a great deal of attention. His poems 
were then printed and grew famous. They 
helped to teach a good many poets, like 
Keats, who were even greater than he. His 
life has been often written, and several plays 
and novels have been founded on it. But 
he never tasted the fame that was to come 
years after he lay downi to die in his 
garret. 


A GLITTERING WRITER of PLAYS 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan Was One of the Most Brilliant of All 
Wits and One of the Most Moving of All Orators 


VKR^"rn I N ( \ was dazzling in the life 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. He 
(lid so many things well! And all he 
(jjd was on sucli a generous scale, with such 
a grand and sweeping gesture. He was the 
idol of the p(‘()])le who went to plays, and 
ever since his death his comedies have ])een 
more popular than those of any other English 
dramatist except Shakespeare. He was the 
idol of “high society,” and the most intimate 
adviser of the gay young Prince of Wales. 
He was one of the most brilliant orators who 
ever spoke in j)arl lament. l\ven his debts 
were huge enough to be romantic. 

Sheridan started doing sjiectacular things 
before he w’as twenty. He was born in 1751, 
in Dublin, of a very clever family- -his father 
a distinguished actor, his mother a novelist. 
After going to school in Dublin till he was 
eight, he left Ireland forever, to follow' his 
parents to England. Then W'e iind him, at 
nineteen, running off to France with a young 
lady who thought she wanted to go into a 
convent but decided she would rather marry 
her gallant young rescuer. But the girl’s 
father pursued her and bn^ught her back to 
England — Sheridan had to fight two duels 
with a disappointed admirer of his beloved — 


and both fathers sternly forbade the match. 
Nevertheless, the young jieople did get mar- 
ried later, having won ovct the bride’s father, 
if not the groom's. 

A Famous English Comedy 

Meanwhile Sheridan liad been preparing 
to be a law'\u ; but he never jiracticecl. He 
had been doing a good deal of writing, too, 
though he had published nothing under his 
name. Now' suddenly, in 1774, a comedy of 
his was jiroduced at the Covent Garden 
Theater; it failed, was withdrawn and re- 
written— and has been playing somew'herc 
or other almi>5t ever since! This was “The 
Rivals,” one of the most famous comedies 
in English. 

Within the next five years Sheridan wrote 
all the jihus he was ever to write, except 
one patriotic melodrama long ago forgotten. 
Besides “ Fhe Rivals,” the most famous of 
them are “The Critic” and “The School for 
Scandal.” “The Critic” is a very clever 
satire on the kind of plays popular at the 
time. “The School for Scandal,” one of the 
wittiest plays in the language, makes de- 
lightful fun of all sorts of absurdities in high 
and near-high society. It still “holds the 


SHERIDAN 



At famous Drury Lane Theateri scene of so many of gifted English orator and dramatist, is reading one of 
his dramatic triumphs^ Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the his plays to the actors who will present it. 


boa’-ds,” as the phrase is, and we often have 
a caance to see it acted to-day. 

A Friend of Young America 

The author of these sparkling [days had 
become the admiiation of his audiences and 
a power in the theater. In 1776 he became 
manager and part owner of Drury Lane, 
most famous of London playhouses, and he 
was connected wdth Drury Lane all the rest 
of his life. In the literary world, his fame 
brought him an invitation to join the Literary 
Club of the great Dr. Samuel Johnson. Yet 
Sheridan did not stick to literature and the 
writing of plays, for after 1779 he turned his 
overflowing energies to politics. 

Here he speedily won glory as great as 
that he had won in the theater. He entered 
parliament in 1780, and was active in the 
affairs of government all the rest of his life. 
He became the devoted friend of Charles 
James Fox, leader of many liberal and reform 
movements in parliament. Sheridan de- 
fended the American colonists in the quarrel 
which led to their indej^endence; the Conti- 
nental Congress wanted to send him a thank 
offering of twenty thousand pounds, but he 
gracefully declined. He defended the French 


Revolution, too, at a time when it took a 
great (k\d of courage to do so. He stood 
also for lh(‘ fre(‘dom of the ])ress, although 
he admitted in his old age that Im own life 
had been made miserable 1)}' lies about him 
ifi the pajKTS. 

When Lord Rockingham w.is prime minis- 
ter for the second lime, he aj)j)ointed Sheri- 
dan under-set retary for foreign affairs; ai^l 
when a coalition ministry was formed, the 
playwright was made secretary of the treas- 
ury. Sheridan was a terrible person tt) 
meet in a debate, ft)r he knew’ just lunv 
to search out all the weak spots in his 
oppommt’s armor and j)lant a shaft of good- 
natured ridicule in every one. No W’eapon 
is more deadly. 

When Sheridan Denounced Hastings 

lie w’as one of the greatest of parliamen- 
tary orators. Between 17S7 and 1794 there 
was a long-drawm-out imi)eachment trial, 
before parliament, of Warren Hastings, a 
former governor of India, w’ho was accused 
of cruelty and dishonesty. Sheridan's first 
speech agamst Hastings lasted for five or six 
hours; when he sat down the House was so 
moved that it broke into a tumult of ap- 
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I)lausc, for the first time in history exj^ressin^ But after that Sheridan’s finances were in 


its approval by the clajiping of hands. 
Voting on the report Sheridan had 
brought in had to be put off till 
the members’ emotions had 
cooled down. Later in the 
trial he s])oke for several 
hours on each of four 
days, the whole making 
really one mammoth ad- 
dress which is still a Icg- 
*‘11(1 in the annals of par- 
liament. At llie end, he 
sank exhausted into the 
arms of that eviMi greater 
orator, I’ldmiind Burke, 
saying, “My lords, 1 have 
done.” 

In 17QI llrury Lane had to 
be rebuilt, and Sheridan tiied to 
shoulder all t h#' debts in\ olved. '{ o 
mak(‘ matters much \^orse, the* new 
theatiT burned down in iSo() 
When this happened, the House of 
('ommons voted to adjourn as an 
e\])ression of sMujiathy in his 
misfortune. That was an honor 
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(iailcry 

Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan , an English dramatist 
whose clever plays de- 
light the world after more 
than 1^0 years. 

indeed! 


way. Once he was arrested 
for debt. P>en when he died, in 
i8t 6, a sheriff’s officer was sitting 
in the house keeping off the 
rest of his creditors. Stories 
got intf) the pajiers that 
he lay d}'ing in dire p>ov- 
erty, and offers of help 
poured in. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, he had every 
care that money or affec- 
tion could bring him. 
pATn the debts he left 
w'crc paid by his family 
later. And to this day 
he h‘ves on in legend and in 
his immortal comedies. And 
to this day actorsdelight to play 
hi^ roles. J’A'cry charming young 
actress asjiircs to portray the arch 
delicx.c} of Lady Teiizle, in “The 
School for Scandal”; and the very 
name of .Mrs. Malaprop, from 
“d'he Rivals,” is employed when 
we call a word absurdly misused a 
“malaprop ism.” 


The CLEVEREST ENGLISH NOVELIST 

Jane Austen Was Just a Village Girl, but How She Knew the 
People in Her Village— and Therefore in All the World! 


ANTx AUSTEN simply knew a magic 
way to find a jiearl in every oyster. 
'J'he dullest thing would bloom when 
she looked at it. 

Jane was just a pretty English girl with 
|)ink cheeks, gay and sprightly \ ilh a little 
touch of the Old Nick in lier, but Hie eouhl 
see so dect) into the ])eo]de of Iut lit tic coun- 
try town and find siuli rogui h secrets to 
tell on them that thousands of us arc still 
chuckling over them now, a hundred years 
after her death. 

She was born, in 1775, in the sleepy little 
village of Steventon, where her father was 
the rector of the church. In her forty-one 
short years she never went very far away 
from Steventon, wdiere no one else had ever 
seen anything that was very great or very 
funny, or anything that could be made into 


a story. But when Jane died, in 1817, she 
left us six little mn'cls, and in those novels 
wc can find the wisdom and the folly, the 
heroism and the frailty and above all the 
fun, of all the Steventons in the w’orld. We 
can find them as we find them in other 
books. 

When WT read tho.se novels wc soon find 
out that we know the ]ieople in them a great 
deal better tlian we kiuwv the people all 
around us, even our best friends and rel- 
atives. It is all because Jane could see right 
through them and then show us what she 
saw, ^lany a man has lived a long time in a 
Steventon somewhere without ever seeing 
x’cry much in the j^ople there until he read 
w^hal Jane had to say about Acr Steventon; 
and then the dull folk in his owti town 
began to be most amusing because they wxrc 
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Phutu by buuib«ra Kailway 


This is a little English village of the kind Jane Austen 
knew so well. In and out of picturesque houses like 
the ones above, her characters came and went, and 
through those tiny panes peeped out at passers-by. 
IVo moving-picture house, no phonograph or radio, no 


tram or bus or automobile relieved the tedium of 
drowsy summer afternoons or long winter evenings. 
The little handful of people were thrown upon them- 
selves for all their diversion; and any seeing person 
could hardly fail to learn to Imow them well. 


sue’' copies of her own unforgettable char- 
acters. 

Every one of her people is like that ~wc 
discover that we have long known them all. 
There is no use in naming them, for you 
must read the books. But for a single one, 
there is her Mr. Collins. lie is just a pom- 
pous \’isitor who is always talking about 
the fine “bread and butter’^ letter he is 
going to t\Tite when he gets back home. 
But he is so real, and so ridiculous, that to 
this day we often call a bread and butter 
letter a “Collins.’^ 

And who was the little woman that wrote 
these novels? Oh, just a happy country 
girl — so happy at home that it is said she 
never wanted to marry. She was the baby 
in a family of five big brothers and one 
sister— the Cassandra whom she loved so 
dearly. She had plenty of good looks and 
gay spirits; and she was such a sweet girl 
that the people used to say Cassandra kept 
her temper well but Jane had none to keep. 

She had very little education — she just 
found out she knew how to write. She 
could turn off a novel as easily as she could 


write a lclt(‘r. All hh(‘ had to do was to 
keep on. She would tell her stories to the 
family and then sit down in their micKl 
with a few sheets of ]’)aper in her laj) and let 
her magic pen run. If a \M^itor ])opped in, 
she would hurry the j)apers out of sight. l’\)r 
she never told the people she was writing 
novels, and when her stories were i)rinted 
she used to love to hear her friends trying 
to guess the name of the great author. Who- 
ever it w'as, they often said, he had more 
wit and more common sense than anybody 
else in England. 

These are the six novels: “Sense and 
Sensibility,” “Pride and Prejudice,” “Nor- 
thanger Abbey,” “Emma,” “Mansfield 
Park,” and “Persuasion.” The best are 
“Pride and Prejudice” and “Emma.” 

Jane called them “little bits of ivory two 
inches wide.” But Sir Walter Scott told us 
all the value of her miniatures when he said : 

“That young lady had a talent . . . which 
is, to me, the most wonderful I ever met with. 
The big Bow-Wow strain T can do myself 
like any cme going; but the exquisite touch 
. . . is denied me.” 
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i ual ]' iirtit Ciull« I 

The SWEETEST of ALL SINGERS 


That Was Robbie Burns, the Scotch Ploughboy Who Made Up 
His Songs as He Dug His Furrows through the Rocky Soil 


IILRL is a storv that a Msilor who 
dropped in on the Hums family foiiml 
them at dinner, each one wath a spoon 
for his oatmeal and a hook by his jilate to 
read from The oatmeal was often all thc\ 
had to cat, for they were desperatcK poor. 
Hut they were Scotch and so the\ were 
readers. And whether the rest of them 
often had a book at hand with their por- 
rid|:(C, Lerl«iinly Robbie did For Robbie 
w’as ])lainly the penius of the family h\cMi 
so, little did his parents and the other people 
around the town of Ayr ever dream what 
he was goinp to be the swc*etest singer of 
all Britain, the poet that every Scot, high 
or low'ly, always carries in his heart wherever 
he may wander and whatever he may <lo 
Robert Burns was born near Ayr, in Scot- 
land, on January 2<;, 17 SQ He went to 
school only a very little — he had to do hard 
work on the farm. But he did all the read- 
ing he could in odd hours, and above all he 
read the great poets, SctHch an^l English 
Behind the plough he carried a little book of 


])oems in his j)ockel, taking it out to read 
a few lines when he could, and saying o\er 
the poems to himself a^ the plough ( ut 
through the haid soil Ihen he could not 
helj) ha\ing poems of his own come into his 
mind Mail} an hour behind the ])lough he 
would mu'^e cner his little songs as they came 
to him, main an exening he would moon 
cner them, get them in shaj>e, and write 
them down He had little thought of e\er 
being famcwis He w\is just singing to him- 
self bee au^e he could not help it 

Then his father died, and he had to w^ork 
harder than e\cr. But the farm W'ould 
nc\er go. There was newer enough money 
\nd in his hardships the young singer fell 
into some bad habits. We have to tell the 
truth, and stiy that Robbie Burns became 
a drunkard. We have to add that he had 
a gcH)d many unhap]iy love affairs, which 
often broke his heart while they left their 
record in the beautiful poems that lie wTote 
about them Yet all the w^hile he kept writ- 
ing his matchless little songs — many, many 
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little bongs like the one to the field mouse 
whose warm nest his plow had wrecked just 
as the cold winter was coming on. 

But money was so scarce that Robbie 
thought he ^ 
would have to 
try his fortune 


When it was over he went l)ack to farm- 
ing. lie married his Jean Armour, of whom 
we hear so much in his songs. But life was 
always hard for them. One farm after an- 
other had to fail, 
lie got very 
little money 


in a new land. 
He was just 
about to sail for 
the West Indies 
when some of 
the great people 
in Edinburgh 
heard about his 
little songs and 
sent for him. A 
little book of his 
poems was pub- 
lished in 1786, 
called the 
Kilmarnock 
poems, and to- 
day rich men 
will pay thou- 
sand'* of dollars 
for a single copy 
of the volume. 
When he went 
to Edinburgh, 
the poetic 
ploughboy be- 
came the sensa- 
tion of the hour. 
There had 
never been such 



from his poems, 
and it was al- 
ways difTicuU to 
make a living 
His evil habits 
grew upon him, 
and he lost mo'^t 
of his friends 
The i)oor health 
he had had e\ ( r 
since he woikcd 
so haul as a bo\ 
could ncjt stand 
the stmin, and 
he met an un 
timely death on 
July 2T, T7()0 
But his n ime 
li\ (‘son inglor\ 
With all his 
faults^ there is 
no human being 
whom the world 
loves more than 
R^obbie Burns 
There has nc\ er 
been a blitlur, 
kindlier sf)iiit, 
never a greater 


a success. But Probably Burns’s deepest love was for his Highland Mary, with whom nature lover or 
cfUi oil he is here shown. To her he wrote some of his tendercst verses, “To „ i c- 

ne was Sllll an Mmy Heaven’* and “Hishland Mary.” But the romance had an ^ better iriend 
but penniless, unhappy end, which he sorrowfully describes m the closing lines of to lowly man 


He would come out of the 
garret where he had to live, 


the last-named poem : 

O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
1 aft hae kiss’d sae fondly I 


There are no other songs so 
sweet as his, so tender, so ap- 


astonish and delight the great pealing. The greatest good 

people of the city at some And mouldering now m silent dust luck of any man who is born 

bnliiant feast or party, and But still within my bosom’s core a Scot is that he can sing the 

then steal back through the ShaU live my Highland Mary. songs of Robbie Burns in 

night to the dark garret again. It w^as not a their true accent and can understand what 
good life, but it was his little period of glory, all the brave words of his dialect mean. 
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The strange, other-worldly character of Blake’s genius worry one whit that his David was clad in the flowing 
is well shown in this picture in which he paints the draneries of a Greek shenherd while Goliath was 
meeting between David and Goliath. Blake did not dressed out in a complete suit of medieval armor. 

A POET of STRANGE VISIONS 

The Childlike William Blake Lived in a Mystical Inner World 
Where His Beautiful Thoughts and Dreams Were More 
Real than Anything Going On in the World 
around Him 


he was literally singing when he died. It When he looked at the sun, it seemed to him 

was not that life treated him very well. lie to be a mighty, singing host. He talked 

did not at all tit into the picture of the Eng- familiarly with the shade of Milton. He 

hnd of his time — if indeed he would have drew portraits of sitters whom no one else 

fitted into any picture in any time or place; could see. His kiter poems, he said, were 

almost no one saw his genius or understood dictated to him by “the Immortals.’’ Of 

him, with the result that he was all his life course many i)eoplc thought him mad. But 

neglected and poor. But except for sudden only about half of him lived in this world, so 

black moods of despair, which soon went he did not much mind what jicople said. 


0 


ILLTAM BLAKE was one of tin* hap- 
piest men wlio ever lived. He started 
to sing when he was a mere bov. and 


away, lie did not much care. For he had 
his art; and he had his visions. Even as a 
child, he had seen angels leaning from clouds. 
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This vision-seeing artist and poet was born 
in London in 1757, a very unlikely year and 
place for a seer of visions to be born. Yet it 
looked for a while as though he might get a 
foothold in the ordinary world. His father, 
a prosperous hosier, encouraged the boy’s 
desire to become an artist, and gave him 
money to buy fine prints and casts to draw 
from. At fourteen William was apprenticed 
to an engraver, for whom he worked for 
seven years. During the last five of these 
years he went regularly to draw pictures of 
old monuments in churches, especially in 
Westminster Abbey. He came to love the 
Gothic art he found in these churches, and 
he continued to love it all his life, although 
its laws were very different from those laid 
dow^n by the teachers in the art schools of 
his own day. 

Blake’s First Book 

After drawing all day long, Blake would 
go home and work on pictures and poems of 
his own. In due time he exhibited his pic- 
tures in the Royal Academy, and w^as thought 
to be mildly promising. About the same 
time he met some well-to-do literary ladics-- 
bluestockings,” as they w'cre nicknamed- - 
and in 1783 they helped him to get a book 
of poems published. It w^as called ^‘Poetical 
Sketches,” and is partly imitated from the 
poets of Shakesix^arc’s day. But the poems 
did not attract much attention. 

By this time, Blake was already deep in 
the struggle with poverty and neglect which 
lasted most of his life. He had married in 
1782, and his wdfe bravely upheld him in all 
he did, and tried her best to keep things 
going. Meanwhile Blake’s poetry and en- 
graving became more and more ‘‘different,” 
and he paid less and less attention to what 
people might say of it. He became a printer, 
and started to turn out books which he had 
not only written but illustrated and printed 
himself. Often the poems and the pictures 
are but two halves of the same idea, and you 
can understand and enjoy them much better 
together than apart. For, being a seer of 
visions, Blake wrote about all sorts of things 
— from clods of earth to clouds in the sky — 
as if he saw their souls in human form; and 
so he draws them that way, as you may see 


for yourself if you will look at the pictures 
in any of his books. 

Blake’s Most Famous Poem 

The loveliest of Blake’s poems are found 
in the companion books called “Songs of In- 
nocence” and “Songs of ICxf)erience. ” The 
“songs of innocence” tell of happy childhood: 
they are about the little lamb, and the baby 
w’hose very name was joy, and the merriment 
of spring, and the laughter of children at 
play, d'he “songs of experience” are siiddcr, 
but just as beautiful. There is one about 
the weary sunllower, “that countest the steps 
of the sun,” and another about the terrible 
beauty of a tiger 

burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

This is perhaps the most famous poem of all. 

As he grew^ older, Blake saw' more and more 
visions. They burned in his brain like the 
tiger’s beauty, and he worked out a w^hole 
elaborate religion around them. He im- 
agined a w’liole set of new' gods and goddesses 
w’ho have as exciting and varied a story as 
the gods and goddesses of the old (ireeks 
He wTote about these strange beings, who 
had marvelous names like Ahania and Los 
and Urizen, in a long series of poems called 
“prophetic books.” d'hey are written in 
strange and beautiful rhythms. Most peoj)le 
do not even pretend to understand all of 
them; yet even so, the books are packed 
with thought, and can be read to-day wdth 
much less bewilderment than when they 
were written. For Blake was far ahead of 
his time. 

Xot many men have been worthy of fame 
as both artists and i)oets. Blake is one of 
the few. Besides the drawings that go wdth 
his poems, he did other w'ater colors and en- 
gravings. Possibly the most famous series 
is a set of engravings illustrating a poem by 
Robert Blair called “The Grave.’’ There is 
another fine set to illustrate the Book of Job. 
Blake even invented a method of what he 
called “color printing,” which he said had 
been revealed to him by the spirit of a dead 
brother. In these books both the text of 
the poem and the illustrations have been 
etched on copper, printed in color, and after- 
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wards retouched by hand. They are rare 
and beautiful volumes, now valued as they 
never were when Blake was alive. 

When he was an old man, Blake drew 
about him a devoted band of followers, who 


were known as “the Ancients.” But though 
he was by no means unappreciated when he 
died in 1827, it was not till our own day 
that the world in general found out that he 
was a great artist and a greater poet. 


GENTLE, PITIABLE COWPER 

When He Was IH, He Thought He Had Committed the Unpar- 
donable Sin; When Well, He Wrote Beautiful Poems 


ITLS is the sad story of a very gentle 
poet. William Cowper’s mother died 
when he was only six years old, and 
his stern father sent him away from home 
to school. There the shy little boy was very 
iinha])py. One of the big boys bullied him 
around so that he hardly dared to look his 
tormentor in the face. He knew the scoun- 
drel better by his shoe buckles than by his 
face, as he esj many a year later; but 
“May God j)ardon him,” he adds, “and may 
we meet in glory 1” 

Soon, howe\'er, Cowper (koo'per) was put 
into another school — the famous one at 
Westminster — where he was hapjuer. When 
he finished there, he did not go to a uni- 
versity, but began to study law in London. 
He had come of a fine family, and was ex- 
pected to carve out a career as a public man. 
But he never had much interest in law. He 
s])ent a good deal of his time writing little 
essays and poems for a “Nonsense Club” 
to which he belonged, and a good deal of 
the rest of his time “giggling and making 
giggle” wdth his pretty cousins. With one 
of these he fell deeply in love. But he could 
never marry because of the great tragedy 
that now came to him. He went insane. 

He was going to be made a clerk in the 
House of Lords, liut for that he had to pass 
an examination. The timid man was so 
afraid of the examination that he went out 
of his head. Several times he tried to kill 
himself before he was rescued and put into 
an asylum. There he was cured, at least 
for the time being; for his insanity came 
upon him again and again during his life, 
and in the end it settled down upon him 
permanently. 


And yet he became a great and very lov- 
able j)oet. After his first illness, he left the 
world and all its ways behind him, and went 
ofT to live a very quiet life in the countr}\ 
Here he lived in great peace with his friends 
the Unwins, whose deep religious faith was 
a great comfort to him. Here he worked in 
the garden, took long rambling walks, and 
read comforting religious books; here he 
kept the pet rabbits about which he wrote. 

In this way he pas‘s(‘d the happy part of 
a fairly long life — for he had been born in 
17 U, and lived to t8oo. The unhajipy part 
is a very difTerent story, and a terrible one. 
For in his periods of insanity, he believed 
that he was a lost soul for all eternity. 

Tt was to take his mind ofl this terrible 
delusion that the sw’eet w’omcn around him 
managed to persuade him, at the age of 
fifty, to start WTiting little verses. At this 
late age, Cow})er begins to be a poet. Of 
course he cared nothing about fame; he 
simj^y wrote to free his mind from his tor- 
menting demons. Yet he wrote a good deal 
of fKietry that has been famous ever since. 
He wTote many hymns, such as “God moves 
in a mysterious way” and “There is a foun- 
tain filled with blood.” He wTote the ten- 
derest poems about the mother whom he 
could hardly remember, and about the lov- 
able Mrs. Unwin, “My Mary.” He even 
wrote the rollicking ballad of “John Gilpin,” 
of which he was ashamed because it was so 
light-hearted. He translated Homer, and 
above all, he wrote a long and beautiful 
poem called “The Task,” about the beauty 
of nature and the joy of rural life and simple 
pursuits. Then the shadow^s closed, and he 
wrote no more. 
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Amid quiet country scenes like this one, Wordsworth, people he met, the children and farmers and shepherds, 
the great English poet, loved to stroll, and the simple were the ones he liked best to put into his poetry. 

The GREATEST of the NATURE POETS 

That, of Course, Is William Wordsworth; and Many Thoughtful 
Men Call Him the Greatest of All Our Poets since Milton 

0 NE lovely summer dawn, in the >ear went to school at ITawkshcad in the \'alc oi 
1788, a young student on vacation Windermere Alre.uK he 1 ()\( d nature more 
from Cambridge University was mak- than books, and in the stateh jioem called 
ing his way home across the fields after a “1 he Prelude” he has given us man> a vivid 
night of merr> making The morning rose, picture of his bovi^h self - tramping the hills, 
he tells us, ^‘in memorable pomp,^’ laughing rowing on the lake, skating at night between 
over the sea and the mountains, the dewy the ghostly mountains with the wind in his 
meadowrs, and the laborers going forth to till ears In 1787 he went uf) to Cambridge, but 
the fields. And suddenl} the lad was seized still it was in the vacations, when he could 
with a strange ecstasy, and knew that he get close to nature again, that he learned 
must become dedicated spirit,^' one who the most as on that momentous morning 
should celebrate the glory of Nature and of when he knew what he must do in all his 
the simple men who live close to Nature’s life to come. 

heart. On another of the long summer vacations 

This was William Wordsworth, greatest of (1791), Wordsworth took a walking tour 
the poets of nature and one of England’s with a friend in Trance and Switzerland He 
mighty names. was thrilled with the grandeur of the Alps, 

Wordsworth was born in 1770, at Cocker- and even more deeply thrilled at the first 
mouth, in the English Lake Country which glorious excitement of the Revolution in 
he loved so dearly all his life. As a boy he France, which was overturning the tyrannous 
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king and nobles and promising freedom and 
happiness to the common people. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven, 

he has told us. The next year he was in 
France again for several months. He had 
become an enthusiastic democrat; in fact, if 
he had not been called home 
on business, he would very 
probably have stayed 
on in Paris — and h)st 
his head by the guillo- 
tine at the outbreak 
of the Terror. On 
this tri]), too, he fell 
passionately in love 
with a French girl, 
but for some reason, 
still not very clear, 
they did not marry. 

Jk'lween ihvM i v o trips, 

Wordsworth had tcd.en his 
degree at C'am bridge. 

Now he tried to li\e in \ 

London. His parents were 
dead, an<l he had so littU* 
money that it looked as if 
he ought to take up some 
profession; but he would 
not do it. lie hated T.ondon, 
and was very unhappy. His 
heart was in J'' ranee, not only 
s\i[h his Annette, but with the cause of lib- 
erty. Jlut it was hard not to lo.se enthusiasm 
for the Revolution when news kej)t coming 
of more and more terrible violence and bk>od- 
shed — the Reign of I'error, as it is called. 
As a crow'iiing ili.saj:)j)ointment, his ow’n 
country finally declared war on the strug- 
gling young French republic. Tlic young 
man saw all his generous hopes that the 
.world was about to become a freer and hap- 
pier place tumbling in dismal ruin about his 
cars. lie was in the depths of despair. 

Three People with a Single Soul 

Then he fell heir to a small legacy, and 
went, with his beloved sister Dorothy, to 
set up a very simple home in the country. 
1'his was the turning point in Wordsworth's 
life. Slowly, wandering through the fields 


and talking with the country people, he for- 
got his despair and began to love life again 
and to remember his old worship of nature 
and simple people. And at last, in his new 
happiness, he began to write great poetry. 

Two dear friends joined with his love of 
nature to inspire him. One of these was his 
sister Dorothy, a vivid and eager young 
woman, with the heart and eye of a 
poet and a great adoration for her 
brother William. 
Dorothy put down in 
her journals many a 
bit of description or 
twist of phrase which 
William later turned 
into poetry. The 
other friend was Sam- 
uel Taylor Coleridge, 
himself in the process 
of growing into a great 
poet, and as full of 
ideas about religion 
and philosophy as 
Wordsworth was of 
djlight in skylarks and open- 
ing daisies. The three of 
them used to wander all 
day through the fields and 
woodlands, talking, talking, 
talking. C’oleridge said they were 
“tl\ri‘'‘ peoj)le with only one soul.’* 
It \ as in partnership with Cole- 
ridge that Wordsworth wrote the “Lyrical 
Ballads.” This is one of the most famous 
books ever published, and from its aj^pear- 
ance in lyc^S scholars often date the Iriumjdi 
of the literary movement they call Romanti- 
cism. Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner*’ is in it, 
and that, as you know, is romantic enough. 
Wordsworth did not go to tlie tropical seas 
for his romance, but found it lying all about 
him, in sunsets and waterfalls and even in 
iticnt old men gathering leeches. In the 
most famous of the poems he contributed to 
this book, “Tintern Abbey,** he tells us how a 
beautiful landscape, once seen, can comfort 
and help us in memory, and how in all na- 
ture there seems to him to be something 
divine 

The critics made great fun of “Lyrical 
Ballads,” because it was written in much 



William Wordsworth, who is 
usually considered the great- 
est English poet since 
Milton. 
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In this b6sutiful hotiS6 at Rydal Mount, in the English life. To-day it is a liters ry shrine visited by thousands 
Lake Country, Wordsworth spent the latter part of his who love the poet’s noble verse. 


simpler languiigc than most poetr}' of the 
time, and because they either did not under- 
stand or did not approve of what the poets 
w re trying to do. But \Vord^worth went 
on WTiting great poetry in his own way for 
many years, and dozens of tlie poems he 
WTote are among the treasures of the lan- 
guage. Such are the pcK-ms about Luc>, 
and the story of the shejiherd Michael, and 
the poem about the dalTodils that tossed 
their jocund heads “in sprightly dance/’ ami 
the great ode on “Intimations of Immor- 
tality,” in whuh he sings of childhood that 
comes “trailing ck'uds of glory . . . from 
God, W'ho is our home ” In this period, too, 
he wrote “The rrelude,” the long verse-story 
of his owTi youth. 

The tragedy of it is that the vision and 
the inspiration lx‘gan to fade all too soon. 
Nearly all Wordsw'orth’s greatest poetry w^as 
wTitten by about 1807. After th .t he fell 
more and more into a habit of preaching in 
verse, and, though he still wrote once in a 
while a fine tale or a magnificent sonnet, 
most of his later poetry is far from his best. 
The very time w'hen he was beginning to 
write less well was the time when other j)oets 
W'ere catching up with his ideas and his verse 
began to be popular. When Southey died 


in 1843 Word^woith became [mh t 1 lureate 
Of course lh.it would ne\( 1 h i\i‘ h.ijipeiud 
if he ha<l not long sinii* gi\in uj) tlie jadu.d 
notions he had liad .it the time of his interest 
in the hreiuh Revolution Indeed, h(‘ 1 h‘- 
came very conservative in poliUis and re- 
ligion But he continued in a (luiet wav to 
.worshij) Nature and to live chise to lu r. 
When he was about ihirtv, he and his sister 
had gone to live at Grasmcie, in the J.ake 
Country. He married and settled in Ins 
country retirement, leaving it only for toms 
now' and then in Scotland or on the ('onti- 
nent. Coleridge livrd near for a while, and 
Southey for man} vears; these three are 
sometimes called the L.ike Poets because 
they all had homes in the Lake Country. 
But it was Wordsworth whether at Dove 
Cottage or later at Rvdal Mount, the tw'o 
houses that still attract so many j)ilgrims - 
who most l()ved that beautiful cc)untrysidc 
of hills and wviters, who best knew every 
nook and cranny of it, and who wrote of it 
in poems that have made it famous far be- 
yond the borders of England. 

Thus Wordsworth lived to be an old man, 
slrong-rpiritcd knowing well his genius, <i 
little stern and austere. In 1850 he died, 
famous and honored. 
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Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, a seer of vi- 
sions and dreamer of 
dreams, whose fa- 
mous poem of the 
“Ancient Mariner” is 
read in nearly every 
school in the land. 


i 




DREAMER and POET, SAGE and SEER 

The Most Brilliant Genius of His Great Day, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge Traded Half His Glory for an Evil Habit 


Fii: (HU* t)l ihii lc(Mi ( InldriMi, 

SiiniiiL'l I'avltir C'olcrid^e \\«is the* 
genius ()1 a familx llial has gnen us 
many lamous men and se\eral eccenlnt 
ones, llis lather uas one of the eccentrics, 
but even l)efore the age of lour the* boy had 
shown that he was going to be famous. 

lbs first yeais weie sjienl in the lieauliful 
land of l)e\oii, in Southwestern England, 
where he saw the light in 177 -’. but the 
father died whc*n his son was nine, and 
Samuel was sent u[> to the famous charity 
school in London known as (dnil’s llos- 
idtal. Here he livc'd on lean fare at the 
table, and very fat fare in the library. For 
he not only rc*ad every book in sight, but he 
delved dc'op into the obscurer regions of 
(ireek jdulosophy, where very few' grown 
men could sc'e their way. He also spouted 
the f)oems he had begun to wiitc. And he 
found a crony in a .stammering boy at the 


^vhool who wjs abo to he a genius and to 
remain a Irien 1 for life That w’as the little 
('hailes Lamb 

C'oleiidgc went to the univer.sily at Cam- 
bridge, but his fancy was too wild to let 
him stay in })eace there. He ran off and 
enlist I'd in the cavalry, though he could 
hardly stay on his horse. But he was heartily 
tired of that in a few months, and glad 
enough when he w'as rescued and sent back 
to Cambridge. F.ven so, he never took a 
degree Instead he hatched a great scheme 
1 )T jdanling an ideal colony .somewhere in 
Ameiica, where twehe ladies and tw’elve 
gentlemen should come over and start a 
l)erfect life together. The scheme came to 
nothing, of course, - except that Coleridge 
found one lady to marry him in the hope of 
coming over to the happy land. 

To support his wdfe — a thing that Cole- 
ridge often failed to do — he had begun 



COLERTOGE 


giving lectures and writing poetry. And 
now he had made friends with the great 
poet Wordsworth, and was living near him 
out in the west of England. Wordsworth 
was tlie greatest poet of the age, and Cole- 
ridge was doubtless the most brilliant 
thinker; and the intimacy of the two ’s one 
of the famous stories in the history of 
literature. Together the two planned and 
wrote a volume of poems called “Lyrical 
Ballads^’ (1798), the little book that is 
taken as tlie opening of what wc call the 
Romantic Movement in English literature. 

Few books of poetr}’ have ever been of 
more importance. Tt was in this volume that 
Coleridge gave us his “Ancient Mariner.’’ 
That poem is a thing of unearthly ])owcr and 
beauty, and with his “Kubla Khan” and 
“Christabel,” it shows what Coleridge could 
do best. 

A Poet Turns Critic 

Though he wrote many other poems, the 
great poetry of Coleridge was rather like a 
little episode in a brilliant and checkered 
li’e. In the main he now left poetry behind 
him, and gave himself up to criticism and 
philosoj)hy. Already a famous thinker, he 
was now offered a modest annuity to free 
him from financial wwry for the rest of his 
life, and to let him think and write. With 
this he w^ent to spend a }'ear of study in 
Germany, where the great new jdiilosophers 
were waking up the world. Then he came 
back to England and settled for a while in 
London as a brilliant writer for the papers. 
He made a remarkable translation of 
Schiller’s great tragedy of “Wallenstein.” 
And after this he went up to live near 
Wordsworth again — this time in the north 
of England, in the Lake Country. Because 
they lived in that delightful region, their 
school of poetry is often known as the “Lake 
school.” 

Before this time a terrible fate had come 
upon Coleridge. In an illness he had started 
to take a drug to relieve his pain. It was 
opium, and before he knew it the habit was 
fixed on him for life. It dulled the keenest 
intellect of England in his day, and broke 
nearly all the promises his genius had given. 


It took away his health and spirits, killed 
his power in jx)etry, and blunted the edge 
of his thinking. It made him dream of vast 
works that he was never going to write, or 
was only going to write in fragments. It 
made him forget his duties and lose his wife 
and family and friends — all but the true and 
loyal Lamb. It brought him to despair. 

For a while he sought relief in Malta, in 
the Mediterranean, ])ut he cool I not find it. 
Back in England again, he had to live for a 
good many years on his friends. In this 
period he was writing very little, though he 
gave a good many courses of lecturt‘s. Ilis 
habits were so bad that sometimes he would 
not appear for tlie lectures and at other 
times would lecture on a different subject 
from the one he had announced. In this 
way he tired out a good many audiences 
And yet there was many a Hash of the old 
fire in these lectures. Facii in the fragments 
that w’e now’ have of them, taken down in 
notes by persons in his audk’nre, tlune is a 
w’hole new’ body of literary criticism, on 
w’hich many a critic has f(‘(l from that dav 
to our ow’n. 

A Damaged Archangel 

In his last years ('oleridgo made a great 
recovery. He w’as taken into the liouse of 
some kind friends near London, and under 
their care he regained some of his old strength 
and power. If he never shook off the opium 
habit, he at least brought it under lx‘tlcr 
control. A “damaged archangel” was w’hat 
Lamb called him in these days. He bcg*.in 
to wTite again, and during the last eighteen 
years, down to his death in 11834, he published 
a good deal. The most important book is 
his “Biographia Litcraria,” a sort of poetical 
autobiogra[)hy. 

And a w’holc new set of friends gathered 
around him — younger men of talent and 
genius who sat at his feet and drank in his 
words. Many of these men were already 
famous, many more were to Ixj famous in 
their turn when he was gone. And for a 
good while after his death, as John Stuart 
Mill said, he had more inlluence on the 
thinking young men of England than had 
any oth-^r man. 
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At Greta Hall, thi^ spacious house at Keswick, on one forty years of his life. Here it was that he wrote his 

of the English i^akes, the poet Southey spent the last best poems and his line works in prose. 


The HISTORIAN’S POET 

Besides Putting History into Fine Verse, Robert Southey 
Dreamed of Founding a Community That Should 
Be the Ideal One in Which to Live 


XK (lay in 1704 a fricMid brought aii- 
otln-r 1)()V to K(dKTt Southey s rooms 
at Oxford rniversity. Tlic stranger, 
whose name was Samuel 'haNlor Coleridge, 
soon became young Southey’s dearest friend, 
and the tw’o quickly had their heads together 
concocting a most exciting plan. A month 
or so later, at the little town of Hristol, where 
Southey liad been born (in 1774), tkey met 
w’ith a third youth named Robert Lovell, 
and w'orked the scheme all out. They were 
going to found an ideal community on the 
hanks of the Susquehanna, in America. They 
thought it ought not to be so hard to w^ork 
out their plans for a new^ w^Ty of living in a 
new country, and by a river with such a 
beautiful name. The lads w^ere not only full 
of new ideas about scKiety, you sec, but full 
of poetry too. 

They wanted to get married before they 
left for their “pantisocracy’' (piin'tl-s5k'- 


ra-si), tlie\' called it — meaning by that 
word that c\f'’\one should govern equally. 
Luckily, Southey and Lovell had fallen in 
love with two sisters, Edith and Mary 
Frickcr, and now* they j^>crsuaded Coleridge 
to marry a third of the Fricker sisters. So 
it looked as if everything wxas ready for the 
adventure. Meanwhile they were excitedly 
discussing the French Revolution, which was 
going on across the Channel, and writing, 
togethei or .^ejxiralely, revolutionary poetry, 
such as a long peK'ni on “Joan of Arc^’ and a 
play on the French Revolution, ‘^Robes- 
pierre” (r(")b'sjner'). 

But the scheme for the pantisocracy had 
been Coleridge’s idea in the first place, and 
it was not very long l>cfore Southey began 
to weaken. Ilis aunt, with wdiom he had 
spent a good deal of his childhood, found out 
about the plan, and, being a testy and im- 
perious lady, stopped sending him money 
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SOUTHEY 


and told him never to darken her door again. 
Things were not going very well with the 
Revolution in France, and Southey began 
to have doubts about the revolutionar\" ideas 
he had loved. Then his uncle invited him 
to Lisbon, in Portugal, and he decided to go. 
So in November, 1795, he married his Edith 
in secret, and sailed away, leaving her to 
await his return. Coleridge was furious, 
though after a while they half made it up. 
The whole pantisocracy scheme fell through, 
and America lost the chance of counting the 
poet-historian Southey and the poet-philoso- 
pher Coleridge among her early writers. 

This turned out to be the last, not only 
of the plan to go to America, but of Southey’s 
radical notions, too. At Lisbon Southey 
started the first of his series of long poems 
telling stories of the legends and religions of 
different countries; and he started to study 
Portuguese history and life, a study which 
he later set forth in much of his prose. So 
when he went back to England (1707), his 
mind was on other things than American 
rivers or French ideas on the rights of man. 

besides, Robert Southey had a healthy 
sense of duty, and lie now decided that he 
ought to dedicate himself to providing for 
his wife and family. He published a volume 
of poems — tried to read law and gave it up- 
spent another year in Portugal and a ^hort 
time in Irelancl — and then in 1803 installed 
himself in the big double house of Greta Hall 
in the English Lake Country, not far from 
where Wordsworth lived. Here he lived for 
the rest of his life, writing with heroic 
industry. 

He had need to write industriously, for 
he had a growing family on his hands. To 
make matters much worse, Coleridge had 
left his wife — who was, you remember, 
Southey’s sister-in-law — and never had 
enough money to support himself, to say 
nothing of his family. Mrs. Coleridge and 
the Coleridge children lived in the other half 
of Greta Hall; and Southey bravely took up 
the task of supix)rting them, too. Since he 
had “to feed so many mouths out of one 
inkstand,” as he whimsically put it, it is not 
strange that he was busy! 

He wrote all sorts of things. Though he 


is often called one of the “Lake Poets” be- 
cause of his friendship with Coleridge and 
Wordsworth and his living in the Laice 
Country with them, his poems are really 
not in the least like theirs. He liked to write 
very long stories in verse, full of romantic 
customs and superstitions from all over the 
world. “Thalaba, the Destroyer” (thSl'a-ba) 
is a tale of a mighty hero of Islam; “The 
Curse of Kehama” (ke-ha'ma) is full of the 
weird wonders of Hindu beliefs; part of 
“Madoc” (ma'ddk) is about the ancient 
Aztec rites in Mexico. His tales have a 
resounding eloquence, and he tried experi- 
ments with new meters which sometini(‘s 
remind one of modern free verse. Some of 
his smaller poems are now better remem- 
bered. Perhaps you know the one ahtuit 
“The Battle of Blenheim”? An old soldier 
has been telling a little hoy about that old 
battle, and the child wants to know “what 
good came of it at last?” 

“Why that 1 cannot tell,” said he, 

“But ’twas a famous \ictory.” 

But most people now think th.it Southey 
wrote better in pros(‘ than ia His 

best prose books are histories ajid biogra- 
phies. Coleridge callerl Soulluw’s “Life of 
Wesley” “my fiivorite among favoriti‘ 
books.” The “Jdfe of XeNon,” wliuh is 
surely Southey’s masterpiece, has b(‘en call(‘d 
“an immortal monument raised by genius to 
valor.” Besides these and many ot her books, 
Southey wrote some nini‘ty-iive articles and 
reviews for a famous magazine, the “Quar- 
terly Review.” You will perhaps be sur- 
prised to hear that this author of serious and 
very grown-up books is responsible, too, for 
the story of “The Three Bears.” It api)eared 
in “The Doctor,” a huge seven-volume .series 
of writings on anything and everything. 
This work Southey published without sign- 
ing his name — and in it he put a picture 
showing the author with his back turned 
squarely to the reader! So you see he must 
have had something of a sense of humor. 

Southey’s old age was very sad. His wife 
went insane, and finally died. The old poet 
married again, but soon his own mind went 
slowly blenk. He died in 1843. 
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I. 





1 ) * Ui I N NaMon II I*( 

Out of his earnings as a writer Sir Walter Scott built as when he lived there. The merry, kindly face in the 
this fine house, Abbotsford; and it stands to-day just inset is a portrait of the great novelist. 

The WIZARD of the NORTH 

. The First Man Who Wove Thrilling Tales around the People 

in History Books 


EARS apo an oM lady in Edinburgh 
usi'd ti) charm her grandson with 
heroic tales about his o^^n forefathers. 
^J'hcy had been Low landers, warlike people 
who liv'ed along the Scottish border and 
hated both the JOnglish to the south of them 
and the Highlanders to the north. To this 
(lay their children tell of their brave deeds 
in song and legend, and repe.it the very 
stories that made little Waller Scolt (1771- 
so i)roud to have been born of such a 
gallant race. 

lie also was destined to honor the land 
of his birth. Of course the days of lighting 
were long .since past; and the lad could 
hardly have engaged in combat anyway, 
for an infantile disease had left him lame. 
But he w'as of daring spirit, and as he scoured 
the country on his Shetland pony, he w^on 
the respect of all the boys in their sports. 
Besides, he could already thrill them with 


delight or horror at the tales he made up 
as he w ent along. 

Wlien he grew up he became a law^yer, for 
in his da\ the law’ w’as one of the few’ call- 
ings that a gentleman could follow\ But 
he was a remarkably hard worker and so 
found plenty of time for the life and studies 
that he really loved. On horseback he e\- 
plonnl the wildest parts of Scotland, stop- 
j)ing at peas^ints^ huts for food and rest 
We can imagine how’ w’elcome his stories 
made him. But all the while he w’as listen- 
ing to the songs that these simple [People 
and their ancestors had sung for centuries, 
though the songs had never been printed. 
It was Scott who wrote them dow’n and pub- 
lished them ill his “Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border” (1802). 

But he did not stop here. During the 
next few’ years he published a number of 
line poems of his ow’n — just as thrilling to 
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us to-day as they were a century ago. In 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel’* (1805), he 
triel his hand at imitating the ballads he 
had heard in his country rambles, and even 
put one of his own ancestors into the tale. 

It was at once so popular that he made up 
his mind to give his life to writing. ^‘Mar- 
mion” (1808) followed, a tragic story ending 
in the defeat of the Scotch on Flodden Field. 
Then the romantic ix)em of “The Lady of 
the Lake” (1810) sent tourists flocking to 
the Scottish lakes and 
mountains for a sight ^ 
of the wild scenery it gj 
describes. But soon gi 
after this, Scott gave P 
up poetry and turned X 
to telling stories in 
prose— and here there 
is almost no one to k 
surpass him. ^ 

All this time he had 
nursed another great 
desire. He anted to ; 
own a great estate 
w’here he might enter- 
tain his friends in lord- 
ly fashion. lie was ^ 
happily married, and 
the income from his ^ 
books was so large M 
that his family had ‘ 

P , r. 1 Photo by th« National Gallery. London 

every comfort. So he 



idle. In secret he began to write the “Wav- 
erley Novels.” There aie some thirty of 
them in all, and among them many of the 
world’s best stories. The first one, “Waver- 
ley” (1814), gave its name to the whole 
series. To read the list is like calling a roll 
of old friends — “Guy Mannering” (1815), 
with its tales of the gypsy, wild Meg Mer- 
rilies; “Rob Roy” (1818), the great outlaw 
whom boys always love; “The Heart of 
Midlothian” (t8i8), with the story of Jeanie 
Deans, (he heroic 
Scotch lass who walks 
all the wuy to London 
to plead for th(‘ life of 
a sister accused of 
murder. And then 
there is “I /anhoe” 
(1820), an cAciting tale 
of castles and knights 
when Robin Hood 
liv’ed in ihegietaiwood , 
and the da// ling {pic- 
ture in “Ivcnihsorth” 
(1827) of (Jueen Lli/a- 
beth and her loxcr, the 
Lari of Lei( ester; and 
for those who lo\e 
stoiies of France, the 
achentures of “Quen- 
tin Durwaid” (182 0 - 
Ijooks are the first 
real historical novels 


Sir Walter Scott in his library at Abbotsford, with his 

built a magnificent favorite dog beside him. It was m this room that written 

house, a palace called ^®re flowed from his pen so many of the novels ^vorld. 

A I ^ r j upon which the world hung breathless. , . 

Abbotsford, on the I or his own 


banks of the river Tweed. Here guests were 
always welcome, and here they might ride 
and fish and hunt with their genial host. 
The mansion was full of pets, especially dogs, 
which Scott loved dearly; and most interest- 
ing of all, the rooms were stored with relics 
of Scotland’s history. We can visit the filacc 
to-day, for it is now a museum, and among 
countless other treasures we may still see the 
sword of Montrose, the purse and pistols of 
Rob Roy, the drinking cup of Robert Burns, 
the seal and cross of jxior Mary Queen of 
Scots. Even a doorway from the ruined 
Melrose Abbey has been built into the old 
house. 

But in all his splendor, Scott was far from 


1 or his own reasons 
Scott kept the authorshij:) of the no\ els secret 
for many years, and so the delighted jiublic 
called the writer the “Grc^at Unknown” and 
the “Wii^ard of the North” — so amazing w'as 
the raj)idity with which the books appeared. 
Printers could hardly sujiply the clemand 
for each new story. When the truth finally 
came out, the king conferred on Scott the 
title of baronet. 

Valiant Sir Walter 

But now a sad misfortune fell upon Sir 
Walter. Through no fault of his own, the 
publishing house in wdiich he had invested 
his money failed. Of course he might have 
gone into bankruptcy and so escaped from 
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his debts. But that was not wSir Walter’s 
notion of honor. Instead, he took uj)on 
himself the enormous burden of paying the 
$050,000 — a sum far larger then than it 
would be to-day. In spite of the fact that 
he was now in constant pain, he wrote in 
such feverish haste that in six years he had 
actually paid back half of the money. Few 
of the feats of authors have been so able 
or so noble. But it was too much even fjr 
his stout heart. Ilis health broke from the 
strain, and he could do no more. When it 


was learned that his doctor ordered a sea 
voyage, the government sent him a ship to 
cruise the Mediterranean. But it was all 
of no use, and he finally was carried back 
to his beloved Abbotsford to die. 

Shortly before the end he called his son- 
in-1 iw to him and said, ^‘Lockhart, I may 
have but a minute to speak to you My 
dear, be a good min,— be virtuous he re- 
ligious— be a g3ol man. Nothing cKe wdl 
give you any comfort v hen you come to 
lie here ” They were his la^t word*:) 





One of the fine tales of Charles and Mary Lamb is shows the Moor defending himself before the Doge ot 
their story of Shakespeare’s “Othello.” Our picture Venice for his elopement with Desdemona. 


The GENTLEST NAME in ENGLISH LETTERS 

A Brother and Sister Who Mastered Their Own Misfortune and 
Kept Happy by Making Everybody Else So 


TIE hum and buz/ of London were 
always dear to Charles Lamb. He 
liked the people, the lighted shops, 
the bookstalls, the theaters — even the dirt 
and noise of the great city, where he lived 
nearly all his life. 


Here in 1775 horn in the 

Inner 'remplc. The windows of his parents' 
home looked out upon the quiet green of 
that ancient law school. The little chap 
loved its great old buildings and the foun- 
tain by winch he played. He also adored 
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his elder sister Maiy, who watched over bro 
him and mothered him until he was seven, lair 
Then, as his parents were poor they were he 
thankful to place Uieir son in the good free he 
school near by. affc 

It was called Christ's Hospital -or some- of I 
times “The Blue-Coat School” from the sist 
color of the pupils’ uni- ^ to j 

forms. The timid , s tarn 
mering child with 
a gentle disposi- 
tion easily won 
the other boys^ 
affection. Among i' 
them wasa young j; 
genius named i 

Samuel Taylor y 
Coleridge, w^ho 
could already 
st>eak with the 

tongue of angels. Little , , ^ > 

Charles Lamb looked " . \ 

... Photo l*v llio Nattonai , 

up in admiration to his \ 

older playmate, and be- Tjiese are the faces 
tween the two began a Lamb, the gentle brother 

friendship that lasted f . 

f live together m the hearts of 

all their lives and all who love a good tale well 

grew ever closer in later ‘ 

years when they both were famous wTiters. say 
At sixteen Lamb entered the office of a t<;n 
great business firm, the South Sea House, as j 
Then he changed to a desk in the East India Bui 
House, where he stayed nearly all his life, aloi 
So he was always a business man, with only - - 1 
short vacations. But his great pleasures hur 
were reading and writing and going to rivj 
plays, and he could not help becoming a the 
famous author himself. He was also the of i 
bosom friend of half of the great authors is 
of his day, and of many other men; for the Bui 
manly, merry, and supremely comical Charles w ri 
Lamb was just about the best friend any ha\ 
man could ever have. to 

When he was only twx*nty-one a terrible cha 
calamity befell the family. Ills sister Mary, bes 
worn out with nursing her invalid mother. Tip 
went violently insane and stabbed her tur 
parent to the heart. The fit passed, but anc 
the poor young woman had to be shut uj) brii 
in an asylum for many weeks. There she fric 
would have remained except for her devoted frie 


brother. After their father’s death he ob- 
tained licr release by giving his w'ord that 
he would watch over her all her life. While 
he lived he guarded her wdth the tenderest 
affection. Only at those times when signs 
of the old illness returned wTre brother and 
sister separated. Then ^Vfary would retire 
to a (juiet jfface until her health w as restored. 
When they were well, they were about the 
hapj)iest j)''i.i)le in the vvoild. For the 
one way to be haj)py is to ])e the kind of 
\ person Charles Lamb was -and then it 
X ^ w'ill not make muc li differ- 

ence what else haj)- 
peni;. 'fluis for 
nearly fort \ >ears 
they lived for 
each othcT, till 
1' his death in 1 8-^4. 
f T o g e t h e r 
Charles and 
!Mary wrote the 
* ‘Tales from 
.Miakesiieare” 
fiSoyi for bins and 
girls who arc still loo 
►il young to understand all 

that the great \^)v{ has to 
say. These tales are by far the bi‘st ever w rit- 
li;n about Shakespeare’s i>lays, and are just 
as good for men and women as for children. 
But the greatest work was done by Charles 
alone in the famous “Essays of hJia” (1820) 
--those sparkling, whimsical, moving, and 
humorous essa>'s that are almost without a 
rival. The “Dissertation on Roast Big” is 
the funniest and probably the best-known 
of them, rhe essay on “Dream Children” 
IS the tenderest ainl the most beautiful. 
But the most purely delightful of all Lamb’s 
wTitings are the thousands of letters that 
have come down to us just as he wrote them 
to his famous friends. fhey are full of 
charming humor and tender sentiment. I'he 
best are the ones he wrote to a friend named 
Thomas Manning, a man of a mathematical 
turn who s[)ent some twelve years in China 
and India. For some reason he was able to 
bring out the most amusing vein in his gifted 
friend. The letters are a record of the 
friendship. 
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1 1 nto l»i IN 1 ♦ ri Arti r i in • 

Being the romantic person he was, the poet Byron could Lake Geneva. Meanwhile his audience, as romantic 
hardly fail to be inspired to eloquence by the beauty of as he, is sitting in rapt attention. 

A METEOR in ENGLISH POETRY 

III His Own Lifetime Lord Byron Was Possibly the Most Famous 
Man in the World, Next to Napoleon 


HAT ilo j)eojilr rntMii when thc\ talk 
about a ‘‘Hmoiiic jurson" or a 
“liwonic j)osc‘” ora“U\roiiic \\a\ of 
doin^ one’s hair”/ Here the stor\ of a 
man in \\hom the whole world was so inter- 
ested-- for his [)oetr\ and his |)ers<)nalit\ — 
that even now', omt a tentur> allei his de«ith, 
peo|)lc are still making an tid)e(ti\e out of 
his name. 

(ieoigc Gordon, the si\th l.ord H}ron, 
was boin in London in 17SS He spent his 
first ten }c.irs with his motliei at \bcrdeen 
Hien, when his mule died ami he became 
Lord Lyron and a peei of the realm, he 
moved to the beautiful, htilf-iuined ancestral 
scat at New'stead Abbey, near Nottingham, 
lie went to the best schools— to Harrow, and 
then to Cambridge. 

That sounds like a htipp> childhood and a 
fortunate prospect, one would s<iy. But it 


was not so. Bvron’s father was a wild and 
uns( ruiHilous person, who hail scjuandercd 
his wile’s fortune and then deserted her. 
Boron’s mother was a foolish. mood\ crea- 
tine, who at one moment would spoil her son 
with llattering alTection and the next would 
tl\ into a raire ami sax all manner of cruel 
things to him He s ad that she ex en taunted 
liim .ibout his 1 .mi ness I'oj he had been 
born with a club 1 >< t, and ex erx thing the 
dcKlors tried to do loi it oiiK made it x\orse. 
Even New stead Abbex was as much of a 
W(ui\ to B\ion as it was a joy, and he was 
alxxaxs in linancial dilliculties. So Bxron’s 
childhood xNas vci\ unhappy, and about all 
IK* got out of his noble family was a bad 
heritage and a highly sensitix’e pride. 

By the time he w’as twenty, Byron W'as 
alreadx plaxing the x\icked, world-xxeary lord 
as an accustomed part. He gathered his 
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young friends togclhcr at New stead ALbc}, 
to masquerade in the robes of the ancient 
monks who had once lived there, and to 
drink wine out of skulls. lie had already 
published two volumes of world-weary 
poems, which had been savagely attacked b\ 
the “Edinburgh Review’.” The yourg man 
replied by a clever and stinging satire 
called “English I'ards and Scotch 
view'ers,” the title cerrirg, cf course, 
from the fact thrt EdiT^burgh is in 
Scotland. Then, with a friend, he 
w’earily set of! for a 
tw’o-year trip on 
the Continent. 

Certainly a little of . 

the 

pose — ^^Byronic 
pose,” you see-- 
surely he must 
those 
rambles 
and 

he re- | 

turned to England 1 

was 
a hope 
and almost without 
a desire.” And in 

truth he had good photo Uy National Portmt Gallery 

cause to be somewhat ^ < 


fascinating young lord, with his i)ale face 
and Hashing eyes, his romantic languor, and 
the little limp \ hicli he w’ore like a secret 

sorrow’. People 

^ and noble pirates 

I 1 nd heroic Ioncts 

dlic hciocs were all 
luiiifNonK* and 
proud .ind l)ur- 
dened willi some 
^ '-crrel guilt I he v 

^ vere all a good 

deal like Ji\ton 
himself 

and 

HfRF*N|K|H|A ture lu' had made 

91^7 ^ f himself in his 

L. . ^ (j.vn mind. 



truth he had good photo uy National portmt oaiiory Jiut Hyroii was 

cause to be somewhat living at too fast a pace 

troubled IIis mother Lord Byron. It is not the face of a man who was in London for his poT> 
nnH «ii'vt-r 1 » but rather cf one who could never forget to , . * i 4 tt i 1 

a Tti I 1 Ins which he pictured himself. Bvron was idarity to last ITc liad 


friends had died in his » ^an of generous impulses, and his enthusiasm in the ni irrit el in iiSi c nic k- 
oI o, 1 1 0^ liberty was altogether genuine. One of its 0^15^ J>ick 

aosence, ana nc was in finest expressions is in the poem of “The Prisoner of mg out, lacrediblv, an 


need of money But Chillon, which tells the moving story of the man who 
o , ' was a pnsoner in the castle of Chillon. Of that grm 

in ioi2 he was per- dungeon Byron wrote: 

suadecl to publibh two chiUoni thy prison is 

cantos of a poem called And thy sad floor an 

“Chilcle Harold’s Pil- 

grimage,” which he By BonnivardI May 
had wrritten while he 
was abroad. So it happened that, as he 
later put it, he woke up one morning to find 
himself famous. 

And how dazzling was this sudden fame! 

He became the darling of London society. 

High-born ladies struggled for his favor. 

Mothers protested that they were afraid to 
have their daughters meet this wicked and 


Chillon! thy prison is a holy place 
And thy sad floor an altar, for Hwas trod, 

Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn as if thy cold pavement were a sod. 

By BonnivardI May none those marks efface I 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


Vf'cm7n Of thaTgnm '' young wom- 

ron wrote: an who was so dif- 

holy place fjrcnt from him that 

ar, for Hwas trod, it. W’as impossible for 

e left a trace , ^ 1 tt 

sment were a sod, them to get along. He 

.ne those myks efface! trcMtfd her shamc- 
ranny to God. 

fully. In 1816, not 
much more than a year after the marriage, 
his wife separated from him amid a great 
scandal. All Byron’s fine friends turned their 
backs on him, and he left England in angry 
disgrace — never to return. 

f'eeling more than ever like one of his own 
heroes — proud and alone, victim of injustice 
and eating remorse — Byron went to Switzer- 
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land and then to Italy. lie began to write 
much better poetry, lor his own feelings w^rc 
dccj)cr, and, as we said, his poetry is really 
all about himself. In Switzerland he climbed 
the Alps, reveling in their grand and awful 
beauty; and he wrote about them and his 
own suffering in the magnificent dramatic 
j)oem called “JManfred.” He wrote two more 
cantos for '^Childe Harold,” much finer than 
the first two. They are full of splendid and 
eloquent descriptions of what he had seen in 
Switzerland and Italy — such as the fai'»^*ous 
I)assage al>out the Colosseum at Rome, with 
its picture of the gladiator “butchered to 
make a Roman holiday.” Another of the 
great j)oems of this time is “The Prisoner of 
('hillon” tliat moving story of a man who 
buffered for his love of liberty. 

Byron in Italy 

In Italy Bvr'vi ]iv('d for a while a rather 
scandalous life in V'enice, and then settled 
down - comi)aratively speaking— in Pisa and 
other j)laces. Tie saw something of the poet 
Slielley, and was intereated wiih him in the 
plan for an Ihigli M p.ii)er to be published in 
Italy. Shelley has left us an amusing picture 
of. Byron’s strange establishment, with its 
astonishing jxds, ranging all the way from a 
wolf to a j)eacotk. 

All this time, of ccnirse, Byron kept on 
writing. Though he saw with grief and de- 
fiance that his i>o])ularity was not so great 
as it h id been, he must have been secretly 
pleased to know that whether they approved 
of him or not, peo])lc still talked about him. 
Shelley sjMike of Byron’s fame as “bent over 
his living head like Heaven.” 


In his later j>ocms Byron was returning 
to the mood of “I'mglish Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” aiifl was writing magnificent 
satire. “Don Juan” is hundreds of pages 
long- it is in nineteen lengthy cantos — and 
yet it is not finished. Byron said half jok 
ingly that he supjK3.sed it would run to a 
hundred cantos. It has not much plot, and 
its not being finished matters very little. 
The delight of it lies in the wa> it roves 
from one thing to another, mixing romantic 
love stories with sarcastic remarks about 
love, fantastic adventures with biting lines 
about war, and ain'thing, in fact, with any- 
thing else. It is Byron’s greatest work. 

A Lover of Liberty 

But in tlv' miflsi of it he decided to go to 
Greece and help the Greeks in their struggle 
for indej>endence from the Turks. He had 
always fancied himself a man of action, im- 
agining that writing poetry was hardly 
worthy of a peer. And he was a genuine 
lover of liberty. But at Missolonghi (mis'- 
b-ldng'gc) he fell ill, and there in 1824 he 
died, before he had had time to do much in 
the Greek cause. Yet it w’as a splendidh' 
dramatic death, coming in the midst of a 
generous attempt to help a downtrodden 
people. It was also decidedly ByronicI 

England was full of “Byronism” when 
Byron died; ai.d no one of her other poets 
has ever been ^o honored abroad in his own 
lifetime. Tiven now*, when styles have 
changed, when his elociucnce seems at times 
a little llashy and his self-pity not in very 
good taste, he is still counted among the 
great ]>oels, if not quite among the greatest. 


For some seven hun- 
dred years this fa- 
mous castle of Chillon 
has stood, as we see 
it to-day, at the eact- 
em end of Lake Ge- 
neva, in Switzerland. 



Here Francois Boni- 
vard, the hero of By- 
ron’s great poem of 
•‘The Prisoner of 
Chillon,” was im- 
prisoned in a dungeon 
for six long years. 
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An ANGEL with WINGS of LIGHT 

So a Great Critic Has Called Shelley, a Poet Whose Dreams Were 
More Real than the World around Him 


0 E WAS miserable at his school, he \\as 
expelled from his college, he was prac- 
tically driven out of Knglaiid- for 
deep down in Shelley’s nature there was 
something that would not let him live like 
the other ]>eople in the world. Even before 
he w'ent to school, Percy Bysshe Shelley 


and married Harriet Westbrook, the si\teen- 
year-old daughter of a retired tavern keej^er, 
in a tit of chivalry betause she was per- 
secuted. With her he went olT to Ireland, 
w'here he hoped to hel}) the i)eople who w’cre 
struggling to get free from tyranny. In his 
high, dirill voice he lectured to them, in his 



had a hard time to get along with hi^ con- 
servative family on their beautiful estate at 
Field Place, where he had been boin on 
August 4, 1792. In his school he was f.ir 
more unhapjw, for the other boys simj)!} 
set him dowm as queer beyond excuse, and 
proceeded to torment him for it. For boys 
are about as bad as grenvn people in hating 
anyone w^ho is very clitTerent from them, no 
matter how^ superior in gifts. So they called 
him the ^‘macl Shelley” and the “atheFl 
Shelley” — and you may imagine what they 
did to him. 

Then at Oxford the growm peoj)le took a 
turn at him. He had j)ublished two strange 
novels as a student, and a little essay about 
atheism. So his tutors jmt him out of ( ollege 
as a dangerous person, and then his wealthy 
father disowned him and set him adrift 
without a j)cnny. 

In London he managed to get along for a 
while by borrowing a little from his sisters, 
out of their allowance. Then he ran away 


In this house lived Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
the famous English poet whose portrait 
is shown at the right. It was he whom a 
great critic referred to as a ‘‘beautiful 
but ineffectual an,^ el beatmg his lumi- 
nous wings in the void in vain.'* 


moving and bnllianl ])rosc* style he wrote 
little ])amj)hlets for them. He and Harriet 
used to throw' the pamiihlets out of the win- 
dow to them as they [)assed in the street. 
Later, back in Wales, he used to send the 
pamphlets up in balloons, to sea in bottles, 
hoping they would wash up on the Irish 
shore. No, of course Shelley was not just 
like mos^ of us. It is not easy to be a genius 
and stay like most of us--though it has been 
done. The very greatest genius can nearly 
always do it. 
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Phut* I b) W alkcr Art (jallery 

The famous English artist John Everett Millais has no trouble recognizing the lovers Lorenzo and Isabella 
left us this picture to illustrate Keats’ poem cf ‘‘The in the two figures seated on the right. The other faces, 
Pot of Basil,” If you have read the tale you will have also, are well worth careful study. 


The REALM of GOLD in POETRY 

You Will Find It in the Work qf^Keats, Who May Possibly Be 
Called the Most Poetical cf All the Poets 


OST people are just starting a career 
when they are twenty-five. Here is 
a young man who died at that age 
and yet is now famous, a century later, as 
one of the greatest poets of all time. It is 
John Keats. 

Keats was born in 1795, London livery 
stable, the first child of the head hostler and 
his young wife, the daughter of the stable 
keeper. Some of his critics in later years 
seemed unable to forget his humble origin, 
and jeered at him as one cf a group of 
“Cockney poets.” Keats was never any- 
thing but poor, and money troubles dogged 
him to the end. 

Yet, though he could not afford to go on 
to a university, the young man had a good 
education, so far as it went. At eight he 


W'as sent to Enfield, a well-known school 
Although he was the smallest boy there, 
“Johnny” Keats was a daring little bantam, 
always ready for a fight no matter how big 
the other boy might be. One of his friends 
later said that he was “like a pet pri/e 
fighter,” admired for his “terrier courage.” 
lie was also a generous and high-minded lad, 
and everyone was fond of him, students and 
teachers alike. Above all, he found a cher- 
i.died friend in Charles Cowden Clarke, son 
of the head master. Clarke was a fine boy 
who was to have a great influence over the 
poet. 

It was Clarke who told him about the 
lovely fairyland of poetry he would find in 
Spenser and the other great poets. Later, 
in a famous sonnet, Keats put it this way: 
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Much have I travelled in the realms of 
gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms 
seen. 

Jlis “realms of gold” were all in the land of 
books; and it was whil(‘ he \wis a friend of 
Clarke’s at Knfield tliat 
he began to travel in 
them. All the rest o/ his 
life he never gave up 
that high adventure. 

With his friends, his 
fights, and his golden 
jM>etry, Keats Sj)ent a 
norma!, happy child- 
hood. llis father had 
<lied soon after John en- 
l(T(‘d scliool, but when 
]u‘ was on vacation he 
could stay w’ith hi. 
grandmolhe. . in. •iLiirly 
loved his mother, his Uvo 
younger brothers, and 
his little .sister Fanny. 

JUit when he was onlv 


fourteen, the mother fell It was while working in a chemist’s sh poems in 1817, 

. young poet Keats invented the famous phrase “a . J e ' 

very ill. ror days John thing of beauty is a joy forever.” It has now but it found no favor 


paper, and finally gave up all idea of being 
a surgeon, to devote himself to poetry. 

For a while he was very happy. At last 
he had found what he wanted to do, and he 
w^as full of courage and confidence. It was 
a joy to move among kindred .spirits, to talk 
of art and reform, to write .sonnets in com- 
petition with Hunt and 
Shelley at Hunt’s 
ho.spitablc little cottage 
on Hampstead Heath. 
The hostler’s son, by 
right of his superb gifts, 
liad come into his own 
Tie had made a place for 
himself among the choic- 
CFt spirits of his age, and 
was able to move among 
them as an equal. 1'he 
N'oung man’s brain w'as 
full of excitement and 
f Tment, and on the hor- 
i/.on, as he said, he saw' 
“huge cloudy symbols of 
a high romance.” 

lie pulilished a vol- 


was her nur.se, letting lU) Engli^h'*pa 

one else do anything for 
lier. The illness was tuberculosis, and after 
a while she died. A few \ears later John 
was to nurse his brother 'Tom through his 
last struggles with the .same terrible disease. 
And in the end he w'as to die of it himself. 

The Beginning of Keats’ Career 

After his mother’s death (rSii) Keats had 
to leave school and w'ork for a surgeon at 
Kdmonton. He was none too haiijn' there, 
and after two or three years went up to 
London to continue his surgical studies. All 
this time he W’as finding more and more joy 
in his reading and in the verses he had 
already begun to write. 

In London the eager young poet fell in 
with a group of friends w'hose thought and 
talk was all of literature and new ideas. 
The moving spirit of the group was Leigh 
Hunt, himself a poc't and essayist, and the 
editor of a well-know’ii paper, the “Exam- 
iner.” Keats now began to publish in Hunt’s 


passed into the language, and is quoted wherever 
English poetry is read. 


ry^isiwd. the critics. The 

j)()ct, however, W'as not 
serious!}' uj).scl — lie was already full of plans 
for a greatei work. He w’cnt to the Isle of 
Wight, sccki’ig solitude for his wTiting. 
'There he tramix:d the heaths, drinking in 
their loveliness, or sat pondering by the sea. 
He was writing “Kndymion” (en-dlm'l-6nb 
a long poetic tale of the Moon and her 
earthly lover. The poem is full of richly 
beautiful passages. 

When he published “Endymion” the next 
year, the storm of abuse broke about Keat’s 
head in earnest. But he had already seen 
what was WTong with the poem himself, 
ind had set about to correct it. Within the 
next two years he w rote most of his greatest 
lK)etry — the heroic story of the fall of 
“Hyperion” (hl-pe'r!- 5 n), the sun god; the 
tale of “Lamia” (ki'ml-a), who was some- 
times a serpent and sometimes a lovely lady; 
the romantic story of the lovers who fled 
on “The Eve of St. Agnes”; the sonnets cf 
love and death, and the great odes “To a 
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Nightingale,” ‘‘To Autumn,” and “On a carried of 
Grecian Urn.” No one can write lines laden For m( 
with a richer music. No one has w 

loved more truly the beautiful 
things of the earth, and ex 
pressed his love more fitly. 

Yet the more he wrote, 
the more savage the at- 
tacks upon him became. 

The abuse hurt him, of 
course. But he continued 
to write, Siiying, “This is I 
mere matter of the mo- 
ment. I think I shall be 
among the English poets 
after my death.” And 
he was right. 

Meanwhile misfortune \\a 
piling on misfortune to bring 
that time “after my death” all 
too near. One brother emigrated 
to America. The other brother i‘«'trait (.»iipry 

died. Monev troubles piled ui). Keats, a poet of 

TT 1 1 f II ' I .1*1 rare talent that if 

He had fallen desperately in love, he had lived he might 

and was too poor to niarrv. Most well have rivaled Shake- 
fata. ofall, hehad takciia^Nalk- 'phrase."'*"'^ 

ing trip with a friend in Northern 

England and in Scotland, and had come he hat onl 
home ill of the disease that had already who kriov 


carried off both his mother and his brother. 
Eor more than a year he fought it off, 
writing meanwhile his greatest 
poems. Then onc' cold night 
he rode luune to Hampstead 
from London on the outside 
of a bus. The next day he 
knew that he was doomed. 

d'his was early in 1820. 
Later in the year his 
friends persuaded him to 
go to Italy, ho])ing that 
the mild Italian air would 
bring him healing. But 
he continued to sicken, 
and a little more tlian a 
\ear from the lime when 
he w'as taken ill he flied. If 
>ou go to Rom(‘ to-day you 
may si ill s(*e his gra\e. near 
Sh('lle\ 's, in the Pr(^testant Ueme- 

Portrait (.»Ilpry j v\()r(|s SUggestecl 

® b\ Keats himself: “Hen' lies one 

jnt that if ' ,, 

he might v\ hose name was writ m waiter 

lied Shake- put the name of John K(*ats is 
iwstery of j^-j annals of 

the rich spirits of the world. If 
he hat only livcrl another tw(‘nl\ -li\(* v(‘ars - 
who kriov 


The “ENGLISH OPIUM EATER” 

In This Famous Book, and in Many Others, Thomas De Quincey 


Gave Us Some of the Most 
Anyone Has 

OMETIMES you would have thought 
that this frail little man named 
Thomas De Quincey really lived in 
the world of strange dreams and unearthly 
imaginings which he could describe so well. 
He was so learned that he had been able to 
write -and even speak Greek ever since he 
was fifteen. Yet he had no idea in his head 
about business, and was once known to go 
about frantically trying to borrow a few 
shillings while he had in his pocket a fifty- 
pound note which he did not know how to 
cash! He could not bear to throw away 
manuscript or papers. At the time of his 
death he was paying rent on six different 
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Splendid English Prose That 
Ever Written 

lodgings in Edinburgh; for he would work 
in a room until he was completely snowed 
under by ])apcrs— and then he would calmly 
lock the door and move on to another place. 
Vet no one could be more charming in con- 
versation than he, and no one more tender 
and courteous. 

He had been odd and talented and a bit 
queer all his life. Born in Maachester in 
17S5, he was only sixteen when he ran away 
from school— because, as he exjJained, his 
masters could teach him nothing more. He 
wandered about Wales for a while, often 
sleeping out of doors to save the price of a 
bed at an inn, or paying for a meal of bread 
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and milk by writing a love lollcr for some 
peasant lad who could not do it himself. 
I'hen he drifted to London, and lived on 
practically nothing at all, until at last he 
was reconciled with his familv, wlio were 
well-to-do, and was sent to Oxford Later, 
in i8oq, he set- 
tled at (ir.H- 
mere, in the* 

Lake Countr} , 
in Dove C'ot- 
tage, made fa 
mous by the 
fa( t that Wib 
li.im and Dor- 
othy Words- 
w'orth had lived 
there before 
him. Not onl\ 

Wordsw'orth , 
but the other 
“Lake Locus, 

Ooleridge and 
SouthcN, w(‘re 
his friends. 

When he was 
about twenty- 
five, a bank in 
which he had a 
great deal of 
money failed, 
and he had to 
go to live in 
London, to see 
if he could make 
his living by 
writing. 

It w' a s in 
London tliat he 
made his liter- 
ary re]>utation. 

He wrote for 
the “London Magazine” a series of jxipers 
called “Confessions of an Knglish Opium 
Kater,’^ which is still the most famous of his 
WTitings. Ever since his da\s at Oxford, 
'^)e Quinccy had been in the habit of taking 
opium to (leaden the pain from which he was 
never (juite free. In this b(X)k he tells of the 
fantastic dreams he had dreamed under the 
influence of this powuTful drug — dreams filled 


sometimes wdlh heavenly liveliness, but 
oftener, alas, with terrors and nightmares — 
monstrous crocodiles, trojneal jungle-horrors, 
a hcjrrible feeling that he had lived through 
whole (-(‘nturics in a single night. The es- 
sence of all these dr(‘am terrors is in the 

sketch called 
“Dream 
Fugue, which 
is the most fa- 
mous descrip- 
tion of a dream 
in the English 
language. 

In fact, of all 
the huge mass 
of writing 
which De Quin- 
cey produced in 
London and 
later in Edin- 
burgh, w here he 
lived from i(S28 
to his death in 
1851), the piec'es 
best remem- 
bered are those 
in which he tells 
us either about 
fl r c a m s or 
about dream- 
like memories. 
He wrote some 
fine criticism 
and even tried 
bis liand at a 
novel. Hut 
what wc read 
now’ of him is 
ilu* “Confes- 
sions’^; the 
“Suspiria de 
Lrolundi^" e.^pei lally the es.say in it called 
‘Lex ana and Our Ladies of Sorrow^” which 
is as mournfully kvely as its name; and the 
series called “The luiglish Mail Coach,” 
which ends with the “Dream Fugue” we 
have named. When you read these essays 
aloud, they sound like pcx'try. No one else 
has (‘X’cr wTitten English prose quite like 
them for dreamlike music. 



Few persons have written such magical prose as this gentle little 
dreamer of dreams, the Englishman Thomas De Quincey. 
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The MARVELOUS MEMORY of MACAULAY 

Jf This Man Knew a Thing at AH, He Knew It by Heart — and 
Often after a Single Reading 


WISH I were as cocksure of any one 
thing as Tom Macaulay is of every- 
thing!” Those are the most famous 
words ever spoken about Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, and they tell us nearly all about 
him. First, he had a marvelous set of facts 
in his head; second, he was always just a 
little too certain that every one of those 
facts was right. We all know that kind of 
man, and Macaulay (1800-1850) was one 
of the greatest men of that 
kind who ever lived. 

He had been like that 
from a child, for he was 
one of the most marvelous 
boys on record. Tie talked 
like a book when he was 
four /ears old. At that age 
a lauv had spilled some hot 
coffee on him and burned 
him pretty badly. But he 
did not ask for any petting. 

A few minutes later, when 
the lady asked him how he 
felt now, he answered, 

‘Thank you, madam, the 
agony is abated.” 

From the time when he 
was three, he used to spend 
his happy hours lying on a 
rug and reading, with a 
piece of bread and butter 
in one hand. He hated 
school because it kept him from reading all 
he wanted and made him study arithmetic; 
also because it made him keep his busy little 
tongue still. Yet he took all sorts of prizes. 
When he was eight he had w'ritten a long 
poem and a history of the world. And when 
he went to the university at Cambridge he 
kept on taking the prizes. 

The Man Who Never Forgot 

He read an extraordinary number of books, 
and, with one of the most wondrous memories 


on record, he remembered every single thing 
he ever read. He could read through a whole 
book and then repeat it almost word for 
word. The thing sounds like a fairy story, 
but it is true. And then he was one of the 
most brilliant talkers that ever lived. He 
was simply charming e\ce[)t when he wa^ 
a little too ])ositive alxait all he knew. 

He became a lawyer, but he never loved 
the law very much. He naturally want(‘d 
to be a writer instead. So 
he wrote an article on Mil- 
ton for the great “fidin- 
burgh Review” and lea])ed 
immediately into fame at 
the age of twenty-fu'e. 
Trom then on he was the 
most brilliant of th(‘ writers 
on the ‘‘Edinburgh,” and 
the large number (’)f his 
“Essays” first appeared as 
articles in that review. 

Indeed, he had to make 
a large j)art of his living 
willi his pen. His father 
luifl be(‘u rich, but he failed 
in business when his son 
was a young man, and 
Macaulay had to supi>ort 
his sisters and himself. 
But of course such a man 
did not long have trouble 
in making his fortune out 
of his pen and out of the offices he held. 

For Macaulay was a statesman too. He 
sat many times in parliament, an<l was one 
of the most brilliant orators of his day. No 
one in the House of Commons could marshal 
so many facts and j)ut them into such elo- 
quent s[>eech. He was always on the liberal 
side, though he would never l>e a strict 
party maa; for he was too absolutely honest 
to vote except as he really believed, and he 
would resign his office rather than follow 
blindly with his party. 




Photo by Naiioiial Portrait Gallery 


Thomas Babington Macaulay, one of the 
most brilliant writers and speakers of the 
nineteenth century. It is said that he could 
read a book just as fast as he could turn the 
and yet would know what was in it 
when he came to the end. 
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The most important thing he did for the 
government was to go to India as one of the 
men to undertake the hard task of reforming 
the British rule in that land. In his work 
there he was very just and very wise, and 
India owed much to him for years to come. 

But his great love had always lain in 
writing, and he had never ceased from it. 
In his later years, with his fortune made, 
he drew out of ])olilics and gave himself 


wholly to his j>cn. He had written those 
‘i^ays of Ancient Rome'* which are still so 
much recited. And now in the end he with- 
drew from the world and gave his days and 
nights to the great histor>’ of England which 
he was afraid his frail health would never 
allow him to finish. But he managed to get 
through it before his death in 1859, and it 
was one of the most successful histories ever 
written. 


HIS WORDS COULD ROAR LIKE THUNDER 

And So the Mighty Mutterings of Carlyle Shook the Land 
like Some Great Storm 


N I\ dark, chilly morning in November, 
fourteen-year-old Thomas Car- 
1> 1(‘ and a neighbor boy set out for 
the I niversity of Edinburgh, almost a hun- 
dred miles avvav. I'here was no money for 
a coach and the boys had to walk the whole 
Wii}. Carlyle’s father and mother went 
with them to the end of the village. The 
father, a humble stonemason, had found out 
that Ills Thomas was a bright lad, worth 
all the sacrifice that had to be made to give 
him a good education. Tie must be a 
preacher. 'The mother, a deej)ly religious 
woman, felt sure that (Jod would watch 
o\er her favorite el !e^t son and crown him 
with success. But for all their dreams, 
neither the loving mother nor the father had 
the slightest idea of the honors and the fame 
that won It I be his. 

Plain Living and High Thinking 

Thomas Carlyle was born in a liny white- 
washed cottage in the small Scottish village 
of Ecclefechan on December 4, 1795. Life 
there was stern and hanl, for hi.-, father found 
it difficult to get food fv)r his wile and their 
nine children. There was money only for 
the bare necessities, and the family had to 
be content when there were oatmeal and 
potatoes for dinner. But Thomas was 
happy tliere, for he loved his mother dearly. 
In all his life he knew no other person who 
was so patient and so understanding. Even 
when Thomas’s violent temj^er got the best 
of him — and it often did — she talked with 


him in the kindliest way, and urged him to 
learn and s) practice self-control. 

At the village school Thomas showed such 
promise that he was sent on to the Annan 
(irammar School in a near-by town. He 
learned his lessons easily and well, but he 
did not understand the other boys and they 
did not understand him. That is often the 
way with genius. He could find his joy 
only in reading, and the bright boy devc*ured 
every book he could lay his hands on. When 
he left the school at thirteen he had a good 
knowledge both of Latin and of French and 
was deeply interested in mathematics. 

When he had finished at the University 
of Edinburg!’, Carlyle taught school for a 
time, but teaching did not allow him the 
independeixe of s])irit that he felt he must 
have; so he returned to Edinburgh and began 
to write. Lonely and half starved, he still 
found happiness in his mother’s encouraging 
letters. Very little money came from the 
translations he was making from the German 
and the critical essays he was writing for the 
maga/anes, but at least he was developing 
his skill with his pen. And when his “Life 
of Schiller” (shll'er) appeared he gained a 
little recognition, although people did not 
yet truly value his ability. 

The Loneliest Nook in Britain 

In 1826 Carlyle married Jane Welsh, a 
brilliant and talented young woman. Shortly 
after this they went to live in a small and 
humble cottage at Craigenputtock. In this 
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quiet place, “the loneliest nook in Jkitain,” of his great friend, John Stuart Mill, C'arlyle 
Carlyle wrote some of his best works. But was thrown into despair. But he rewrote 
his poverty and his lifelong dys[)epsia, the book from memory. It came out in 


coupled with the knowledge that his i 

wife was unhappy in their lonelv 
home, kept him miserable. Never 
theless, his beautiful essay on 
Burns and his peculiar but pow- 
erful “Sartor Resartus” (sar'tor 
re-siir'tus) slo>\ ly gained recog- 
nition for him. Here the young 
Emerson came to visit the man 
whose works he so admired, and 
here began Carlyle’s corre- 
spondence with the great Cioethe 
(gu'te), who praiseil him for his 
fine essays on German literary men 
and for his translation of (hiethe’s oXrv 

novel, “Wilhelm Meister” (vTl'- Thomas Carlyle, the rug- 
i,x|m TYiTc'f Scotsman who spcke 

nclm mis terj. tQ Jjjg generation 

At last life at Craigenputtock with the voice of a proph- 


his 1 8^^ 5 and brought him an immense 

fame. lie became one of the great 
pro[)hetic voices of England, and 
no writer of his day had a 
stronger inlluencc. He had the 
highest reverence for the great 
men in hisB.ry whom he could 
honestly call hen^es as shown 
in his book on “Heroes ai'd 
Hero Worship”; and his two 
other greatest works are the 
lives of tw'o of his heroes Crom- 
well and I'rederick the (beat. In 

..V ,vr.r., urotc a large 

amount ol miscellanetnis w'ork. 

Thomas Carlyle, the rug- wife’s d(‘ath in l800 so sad- 

ged Scotsman who spcke , , , . , , , . , 

to his own generation deiied him that lie (lid not do a 


1 




r • .11 1 .1 et and is still speaking to ' 

became impossible, and the Car- the generation that is our lie himself dii'd on Eehruary 


great deal more creative work, and 


lyles moved to London and took ^ 

the home in Chelsea which stands tivday 
as a memorial to the great writer. Work- 
ing ncessantly, Carlyle finally finished the 
first volume of his “History of the ]*'renrh 
Revolution.” When the manuscript of 
this was burned bv accident in the house 


t88i. lUil his great intlueiK c w-ent 
on, and still goes on. His work has many of 
the qualities of the man himself a certain 
ruggedness, an honesty th.it tolerates no 
sham or hypocrisy, a liigli idealism, and a 
fiery enthusiasm. His ])ag(‘s read like th^ 
roars and rumblings of a thunderstorm. 


RUSKIN, ARTIST and PROPHET 

Half of His hife Was Given to Telling the Glories of Art, and the 
Other Half to Relieving the Miseries of Men 


E l SOLITARY little boy, with no one 
I for a playmate and no toys but a 
J bunch of keys or a box of blocks; a 
tiny earnest figure bent over a Bible, which 
he would read through again and again, hard 
names and all, pronouncing every word aloud 
for his mother with the greatest care- this 
was the small John Ruskin, one day to grow 
up into a great art critic and reformer. He 
had a garden to wander in, but he must not 
eat any of the fruit! There w^as nobcxly to 
talk to, for mother and father, though kinc^l 
and well-loved, were stern and very grown- 
up. By the time he was seven, Ruskin tells 
us in. his charming autobiography, “Prae- 
terita” (pri-tfir'e-ta), he had begun “to lead 
a very small, perky, contented, conceited, 


Cock-Robin.son-CTusoe sort of life” in the 
center of his own tiny universe. 

Ruskin was almost an old man before he 
got over the habit of doing what his father 
and mother tokl him to do. But in some 
ways he grew up very fast. From his mother 
he learned to read liefore he w\'is four, and 
the lovely rhythms of the Bible which he 
read ♦<> her were a delight to him all through 
hi.s life. His father w’as a man of culture 
and a lover of good books and gocxl art. 
From him Ruskin learned, before he was ten, 
to love the Iliad ffl'I-ad) and Sir Walter 
Scott. In his father’s company the child 
saw nearly every fine picture in England, 
and learned to delight in the beauty of the 
English countryside; for the father used to 
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po on long business trips every summer, and 
always took the family with him. So the 
future critic came naturally by his love of 
nature and poetry and art. 

In 183.^, when Ruskin was fourteen-- for 
he was born in 1819 - he took his first trip 
to the Continv*nt with his jiarents. They 
went to Switzerland, 
and the lad was in raj)- > 
ture at the Alps. lie ^ 
felt a sort of dedica- « 
tion— if he could only 
help other people to 
see and love heauliful 
things as he saw and 
loved them! He really 
s])enl his life trying to 
do just that. 

'Idle re were many 
other tri[)s to the Con- 
tinent, during \\hich 
Ruskin became a great 
stud(*nt of art. He once 
called Rouen, (ieneva, 
and Pisa “three centers 
of my life’s thought,” 
meaning that he liad ' 
learned in them a great 

deal about art and its ^ 

This wise and kindly face 
meaning in hie. Mean- one of the masters of Enj 


time the second volume appeared, Ruskin 
was a famous art critic, as well as a notable 
wTiter of jiro.se as gorgeous and musical as 
fioetry. More of the volumes appeared, and 
his fame grew. His advice was eagerly 
sought, his writings were widely read, and 
his lectures were attemled by thousands. 

Probably no one has 
■ ever done more to 
I change people’s ideas 
I about art than Ruskin 
1 did. George Kliot, the 
I famous novelist, said of 
i him, ‘T venerate Rus- 
i kin as one of the great 
* teachers of the age.” 

' In 1848 Ruskin mar- 
ried. It was for his 
beautiful wife that he 
wrote the pretty fairy 
tale, ‘‘'I'he King of the 
Golden River,’’ so 
much more light- 
hearted than most of 
his books; she had wag- 
ered that he could not 
do it. The marriage 
was not a hapjiy one, 
however, and after 


, This wise and kindly face belonged to John Ruskin, 1 . . 

meaning in hie. Mean- one of the masters of English prose in the past cen- about tw^O years it was 

while he finallv man- who helped to make our annulled. Ruskin WTnt 

, 1 ■ ' , modern world as it is to-day. . , 1 . 

aged to get his degree back to live wuth his 


aged to get his degree 

from Oxford Cni\ersity, although liis course 
was sadly interrupted by ill health after a 
disappointment in love. 


Fame That Grew Out of Anger 

It W’as in the year in which he entered 
Oxford that he read in “Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine” an article which led directly to his 
fame; for it raised him, as lie said long after, 
“to the height of black anger in which 1 liave 
remained pretty nearly ever since.” The 
article was about the ])ainter Turner, and 
the anger w'as at its silly lack of understand- 
ing for Turner’s art. Ruskin sat down to 
M,nswTr the article — not knowing that he w’as 
starting something which would take him 
half a lifetime to finish 1 For his ideas grew 
and grew, and lengthened into a long series 
of books called “Modern Painters,” which 
he did not finish till he was forty. By the 


j)a rents, and .laved under their roof almost 
constantly as long as either of them lived. 
He fell in love again, when he w’as more 
than forty; but his bad luck pursued him, 
for the girl sickened and died. He had many 
women friends and disciples, but never again 
a wile. 

Meanwhile a great change had come over 
Ruskin’s writings, a change which the jx^oplc 
about him never quite understotKl and did 
not like at all. He had stoj)j)ed writing about 
art and was writing about what we should 
now’ call .sociology (so'shl-oro-ji). Instead 
of telling his readers how’ beautiful Rai)haers 
paintings were, he was crying out at the ugli- 
ness of Knglish factories and the starved 
faces of the factory hands. He was writing 
a scries of sermons on what w’c ought to do 
about poverty and ignorance and oppression. 
They were beautifully written sermons, with 
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very poetic names— “Unto This Last,” 
“Ethics of the Dust,” “Sesame and Lilies,” 
“The Crown of Wild Olive” — and they were 
full of generous sentiment, and of ideas which 
have since become fairly common, partly 
because of Ruskin’s intluence. Why did the 
popular art critic change into the unpopular 
social reformer? 

Ruskin’s Love of Beauty 

It is not really very mysterious. Ruskin 
had always believed that beauty comes only 
from right living — and how, he asked, can 
people live rightly when they have no chance 
to learn, no chance to see beautiful things, 
not even enough to cat? How could J'mgland 
be a beautiful land when her fields were being 
blackened with factory smoke, and when her 
j>eople thought less of making a building 
good to look at and to li\e in than of piling 
up profits from it? He did not want to write 


about these things but he found that his 
ideas simply would not let him alone. He 
worked very hard for the reforms that he 
preached. He gave away almost all of his 
money. He founded a coll(‘ge at Oxford for 
workingmen. He started workingmen’s clubs, 
wrote a workingmen’s j)aper, and even got 
himself laughed at by going out himself to 
break rocks on the road. 

For a while Ruskin was professor of fine 
arts at Oxford. Ibit his health was breaking 
and finally he went to live (piielly al his 
country estate at Lrantwood, up in the Lake 
Country. There, in looo, he died. We 
scarcely know what to be most grateful t ) 
him for — whether the marv'clous mu'ie of 
his prose, the beauty that he showed u.^ in 
clouds and rippling water and many oth t 
scenes of nature, or the noble wish he had 
to make the lives of common men bettc-r 
and brighter. 


The CLEAREST MIND of HIS CENTURY 

•John Stuart MilVs Gifts Matured in Boyhood, and He Never Lost 
His Lucid Power, No Matter What the Subject He Set Out to 

Work Upon 


HENEVER people talk or write about 
children who learn things at a much 
earlier age than the average child 
does, they are certain sooner or later to 
mention John Stuart Afill. For this preco- 
cious youngster, who was born in Lonchm in 
1806, had for a father a well-know’n philos- 
opher with ver}' decided ideas about educa- 
tion, and the ideas were tried with astonish- 
ing success on his young son John. 

The father himself took entire charge of 
his son’s education. At three John was 
learning lists of Greek words with their 
meanings. At eight, he had read Aesop’s 
Fables, and a large number of other ])ooks, 
in Greek. That year he began to study 
Latin, and to teach the younger children 
what his father had taught him. By the 
time he was thirteen he had learned algebra 
and geometry and was starting on calculus, 
and had read more books than one could 
name on history and drama, besides most of 
the Latin classics. He had started to write 


histories lor nimself ])(*forc he was seven, 
though none of them ever came to much. 
At twelve he began logic, and at thirteen 
went through a “complete coiirst* in political 
economy.'’ J'\)r years he and his father used 
to go on long w’alks, and John would tell his 
father what he had learned since the la‘4 
time. Much of what he had learned would 
be from books that he had found and read 
for himself. When he was fourteen the young 
scholar went to France for a year or two <>f 
further study. 

So it was a very learned young man who 
took a position in the India Ilc/use and 
settled <lown in London shortly after he re- 
turned to England. He stayed with the 
India House for m^arly thirty-five years, 
working gradually up to a ix)sition of im- 
portance. The work did not lake nearly ah 
his time, and hardly touched his tremendous 
stores of energy. In one year, when he w’as 
only twenty, he edited a long and difiicult 
book on political economy; it would have 
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taken all the time of the average mature 
scholar for a much longer period. He wrote 
for and edited ‘‘d'he Westminster R(‘vicw/* 
and later another magazine. He thought 
and wrote on many thorny sulijects, such as 
logic and economics and j)hiloso])hy. During 
these years at the India House, in fact, he 
became one of the most influential think- 
ers and writers in Kng- 
land. 

In 1822, while he was 
still very young indecvl, 
he founded a famous little 
society of brilliant and 
earnest young men, Whi('h 
came to be Lno.\ n e. i the 
Ttilitarian (u-td'j-ta'-ri- 
an) Society. I’tilit.rian- 
ism is the name given to 
the theory Mill worked 
out, building on ide is of 
}ii>. father <tud 
welbknow n ]>hiloso])!ier, 

Jerc'iny IJentham (Ik'h'- 
lam). Its main i le i is 
that society shoul 1 be* 
organized for “the great- 
est good of the greatest 
number,” that is, in such 
a wav that, as far as jiossible, everyone shall 
have the cliaiuc- to be as wise* and h; [)j)V as 
it is in his nature to be. dhc"e \oung men 
used to debate about such things and then 
write out what they lliought for the maga- 
zines. Later, Mill arranged his conclusions 
in a book called by the name of his system, 
“L’lilitarianism.” 

In 1S30 Mill met a charming and intelli- 
gent woman, a Mrs. 1 'aylor, who later be- 
came his wife. Partly through her he became 
intensely interested in working for justice 
and equality for women; one of tlie most 
famous of his books is called “On the Sub- 
jection of Women.” Mrs. Taylor hel])ed 


him, also, to write what is surely his master- 
[)iecc, his fine “Essay on Liberty.” This 
essay is not even yet out of date, for the 
world still has much to learn about liberty. 

Ilis dearly loved wife died in 1858, while 
they w'cre on a trij) tcjgether to the Continent. 
She was buried at Avignon, in France, and 
ever after Mill spent half of each year there, 
that he might be near hei 
grave. But he did not 
slo[) his study and writ- 
ing. He had retired from 
the India House by this 
time, and w h e n h i s 
friends urged him to 
stand for parliament in 
3805 he con.sented to do 
so. He w’as in i^arliament 
for three years, and spe^ke 
boldly and well for many 
of the changes and re- 
forms he believed in. 
whether they w'cre pop- 
ular or not. In the 
juissage of the Re 
form Bill of 1SO7 he 
worked W’ith the great 
liberal minister Glad- 
stone. 

Mill was a great walker, and loved the 
cpiiet beauty of the English countryside. 
Walking was, indeed, almost his only e.xer- 
cise, and botany was his hobby. He kept 
up both until the very end. Three days 
befc^re he died, in 1873, he had been on a 
fifteen-mile botanical excursion. 

Mill is remembered most of all for his 
keen, clean intellect, d'hough he learned to 
read Wordsworth’s ]3oetr\ with joy and to 
love beautiful things in general, it was, after 
all, clear thinking that seemed to him most 
beautiful of all. He had learned it long 
before on those walks with his fatlier, and 
he jiassed it on to many followers. 



John Stuart Mill, who taught the Englishmen 
of Victoria’s day the beauty of clear, straight 
thinking. 




THACKERAY 



A GIANT amonff the NOVELISTS 

It Would Be Hard to Say that England or Any Other Land Hus 
Known a Greater Master of Fiction than Thackeray 


0 TIIE age of twenty-five the great 
novelist 'J'hackeray felt Mire he was 
a complete failure. He had tried the 
law, as his mother 'vn anted him to do, and 
found it entirely too dull. He had aNo failed 
at the one thing he him>elf wanted to do. 
For in spite of his great desire to become an 
artist, he had had his drawings for the 
“Pickwick Papers” of Charles Dickens re- 
jected by the author of the book. So it w'as 
no use trying to make a living at ])ainting, 
although he had practiced drawing ever 
since he had been a very small boy, and had 
later spent long hours in I’ari.s .sketching and 
studying art. Put his work was not very 
popular, and he harl to find some other way 
to make a living for his young wdfe. F'urther- 
more, the money he had inherited from his 
father had all been lost through the failure 
of a bank and his own bad investments. In 


leal need, h(‘ lurni'd at List to writing. And 
so the whole thing lutned out to be a ])iece 
of lurk, for Thackeray and for all the world. 

William Makej>eace I'hackeray was l>orn 
at Calcutta, India, on July i8, j8ii, the 
son of an agent of the Ka'^t India C'ompany, 
who died when the boy w^as still ver\^ >oung. 
At five the little fellow' was brought back 
to England to be educatetl, first at two 
smaller schools and latia* at the famous 
("harterhouse School in London, wdiere he 
spent a great deal loo mu( h time in general 
reading, drawing, and acting to bec'omc a 
very good scholar. After six years there he 
enterc'd Cambridge University, l)ut before 
long he <lecided that travel and study on the 
Continent would be better for him than a 
college education. So he went off to Italy, 
France, c'nd Germany, studying a little but 
giving most of his time to sketching and to 
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talking with his int(*reslinj^ friends. 'Hien 
came all the troul)les we were telling of, 
followed ])y his work as an author. 

Kven then it took him a good while to win 
real fame. The first things lie wrote were 
witty and humorous little stories for the 
magazines, some of them for the 
newly-foundt‘d “J^undi.’’ 'fliese ^ 

were fairl\' jiopular, hut were not 
|)ul)lish(*(l under Ids own name; 
so it was not until his first novels 
appeart'd that his success wa.s ' 

sure. “Vanity Fair/’ puh- / 
lished under his own Mitksil.. 

nam(‘ and illustrated 
with his own drawings, 
took its place at once as 
one of the great no\( Is of 

all time Intliishook, / '' ^ ' 

as in “Henry I.s- ^ 

mond,” “d'h(‘ \ew- ! i 


and “Pen- -- 

dennis,' ’ 
hi* jiroh- 
al)l\ gi\es 
us as per T — : 

fed a ]d('- 

tun* of life 
among the 
uj)j)er classes in 


illness of Ids wdfe, which finally led to her 
hecoming insane. Left to lake care of his 
young daughters and to struggle against 
f)overpv, he had a life that was far from 
easy, but he always remained chc‘erful and 
lovable in spite of his troubles. Although 
he has often been called a little cruel in In', 
books, he was always gracious and kin<!lv 
in Ids life. He once told Dickens that 1-e 
could “never .see a boy without wanting to 

lures on the 
“I'.nglish Hu- 
morists t>f the 
F i g h t e e n t li 

— CenturN 

On a sec- 
ond tour 
^ ill 1855 In- 
^ delivered 

-- Si 

t tires on 

■■ The Four 

Cn'orges"— the four 



I'Mid MS inv (»ilier In the inset is the face of William Makepeace Thack- hintrs of I'lnd ind w lu) 

I.IFKI as an\ ollui eray, the merry, kindly, merciless novelist who never w no 

writer lias e\'er driiwn. failed to see through a humbug and looked rn if he liad borne that name. 

\ I .1 i •. 1 • did not know whether to laugh or cry at the follies of tt ^ .nu.vn 4V,.. 

And the jieople in lils mankind. Beside him is one of his literarj creations, cdlUil Ihi cclc- 

books are just as real Caroline Brandenburg, the sad little Cinderella in “A brated “Cornldll Mag- 
... 4U.. 1 Shabby Genteel Story.” . 


as the men and women " 

that we know around us. d'here is ihe f.isei- 
nating lletky Jsharj), in “Vanity Fair,” and 
the admirable C'olonel Xcwcome, in the novel 
that bears his name; the'-e and many others 
stand out in thi* liooks like living men and 
w'omen, who can never bi* forgotten. In 
Writing about them ddiackeray fell in love 
with them so deejily that he used to laugh 
at their follies and cry ov’er their misfortunes. 
One day when he was writing “Hie New - 
Clones, he ran out of hi.s study sobbing, “I 
have just killed Colonel Newcome!” And 
when Helen Pendennis died, he wept again. 

In the midst of all his success and fame, 
Thackeray’s life was saddened liy the long 


a/me’^ from 1850 to 
iSo l)ut his life was cut short by his sudden 
death on Detember 24, 1S03. He is everv- 
whcrc known as one of the world's greale*'! 
novM'lists. His “Henry KmiioihI” is the finest 
liistoiiiCii nov'cl in the Knglish language, and 
his “Vanilv Fair” is alsv) one of the greatest 
of MH'ial Satires. 

Vo .say that “\*anily Fair’’ is a social satire 
means that in it, as in others of his novels, 
'I hackeray makes fun of the vanities and 
failings of men and women. Some jx?ople in 
his own time thought him cynical, too ready 
to sneer. Put we can see now' that his kindiy 
.spirit made it easier for him to pity people 
than to condemn them. 


DICKENS 



WHAT AUTHOR GAVE US the MOST FAMOUS 

CHARACTERS? 

Next to Shakespeare, It Was Dickens; and This Will Show How 

He Learned to Do It 


E 710 YOU know Mr. Micawber? If you 
1 1 have not yet had the i)leabure, \ou 
J can meet him in the great novel of 
“David Copperfieldd^ You will find him a 
genteel humbug, always just a step from 
the debtor’s jail, always waiting for “some- 
thing to turn up” and save him. In him 
you will see a pretty fair picture of the 
father of the man who wrote the novel. 
And of course the author is Charles Dickens 
(1812-1870). 

No ’ boy with a Micaw'ber for a father 
would be expected to grow up into a great 
novelist, and the way Dickens did it is a 
moving and exciting tale. 

He was born in a tenement at Portsea, 
and at the age of two was taken to live in 
London; two years later the family went to 
Chatham, where the boy began to grow up. 
As soon as he had learned his letters he began 


to read all the great novels he had time for, 
but often there was ru)l very much tina* 
At the age of eleven he was back in London 
again, living in one of the [loorest suburlis, 
where the peojile were huddk'd in rows of 
houses along filthy alleys and where a good 
meal wms the event of a lifetime. The j)au- 
pers around him lived in constant terror of 
the waiikhouse, and the tiny children had 
to go out to w’ork fv)r ne\t to nothing. 

Charlej DicLcn.s weM to work like many 
of the others, llis father had at last gone 
to prison for debt, f'l fate that he was going 
to meet many a lime again. The mother 
tried to set up a school, and the little boy 
went around leaving circulars at many a 
door to advertise it, but of course the school 
failed. Then the boy went to work in a 
factory, pasting labels on the pots of blacking 
that were made there. It was an evil place, 
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Gathered around this portrait of Dickens are some of of whom you will be able to name from their queer 
the children of his gifted mind, old friends all, many clothes or from the situation in which you see them. 

and the other boys were very rough fellows kinds of people in them, than anybody else 
indeed, but here Dickens had to work for in his day. He put hundreds of those people 
long hours to get a few cents a week. into his novels, and so gave the world its 

Yet he never would have been anything greatest picture gallery of rogues and cheats, 
like the man he was, never would have writ- of rascals and eccentrics, of wretches and 

1 ^n the kind of novels with which he charmed saints and heroes from the slums, 

the world, if he had not worked in the A little stroke of luck in the form of some 
blacking factory and lived the miserable money came to his father and took the boy 

life of the slums, with a father often in jail, out of the blacking factory and back to 

For that was how Dickens learned life. He school a little while again. Then he was an 

knew more about those slums, and all the office boy for a lawyer, and began to learn 
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all about the shaq^ers of the law \\hom he 
was also going to put into so 
many of his novels. He already 
greatly longed to be a 
and the best way he knew 
start was to get work as 
reporter for a pajxjr. 

Long into the night 
he would sit up learn- 
ing shorthand; and 
soon enough he was a 
reporter for the })apers 
in the press gallery of 
the House of Com- 
mons, where he could 
take down the 
speeches in short- 
hand faster than any 
other man around 
him. 

That was the start. 

Soon a pajKT took one 
of his original little 
stories, and he was so 
full of joy that he could 
har^dy see his way along the street, 
he began a series of sketches that 
he signed with his nickname of Boz. 

For his family had playfully 
called him ^'Moses,” and 
had pronounced it 
“Bozes,” as if they all 
had colds in the head; 
and this had been 
shortened to “Bo/.’' 

So the “Sketches by 
Boz,” first printed in a 
paper and then in a 
book, were the basis of 
the author’s fame. 

Then a publisher 
wanted some more 
sketches, just to go with 
some funny j)icturcs that one 
of the great artists of the day 
was draw’ing. For thi.^, Dickens 
started his immortal “Bickw ick 
Paj>ers.” But these were soon 
seen to be so much better than 


This will introduce you to Sam Weller, the incom- 
parable servant to Pickwick in the book we know as 
“Pickwick Papers.'* The pursy gentleman at the right 
is Weller's father, another of Charles Dickens* amusing 
characters. 


Then 
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but lovable characters, I'irst showed the world 
what Charles Dickens could 
do. Tliey look everyone by 
storm, and Dickens was in- 
stantly a famous man. 

From now on pcoj)lc knew 
that there was just one man in 
the world who could 
do what Dickens was 
doing filling up his 
books with characters 
like .Mr. IMckwick and 
Ills friends Mr. Winkle 
and Mr. Snodgrass, 
with his marvelous 
ser\antSamWelleran(l 
the marvelous father 
of that serv’ant; w’ith 
the rascally Jingle, the 
scoundrelly lawyers 
Dodson and h'ogg, the 
brow healing Serjeant 
Bii/fii/, and all the 
other immortal pe()j)le 
in this one book. Iii 
giving as characters like lheM‘ Dickens went 
ahead of an\i)()d\ who hticl ever 
written sl()ri(‘s befoK* Jiim. In 
giving us such characters he 
grew and remaint'd wildly 
famous. And in a 
wliole senes of novels, 
during the rest of his 
life, he kept on making 
up tlK‘ ciueer characters 
that we can come to 
know as if we had lived 
all our li\es with them. 

If somc'one could line 
up the hundreds of 
men and womcai from 
Dickens’ novels in a 
long row, dressecl just as he 
dr('ss!‘s them and talking just 
as he makes them talk if 
someone could only do this, 
wx* should not have the least 
trouble in going down the line 


Charles Dickens was also a gifted 
actor; this portrait of him shows 
the fine eyes and expressive counte- i ,,,• i,,* „ 
nance which made his readings picking out cverv one of 

thepicturesas to eclipse them; from his novels so great a delight them. “V'ou are Pegotty, of 

« 1 xi. 1 • 1 to the audiences of his day. ,, , i i i 

and the Pickwick Papers, course, w'e should be saying; 

with their rollicking laughter and their queer “you are Ba»*kis, you are Bill Sykes, you are 
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t. 

Ill \i \ M IS 

Visitor's in London before World War II liked to go to 
this little sncp, said to be the home of the little girl 
who was the original of little Nell in “The Old Curiosity 
Shop ” As a matter of fact, the shop that Dickens 
visited stood on quite a different street and was long 

Dick Swivcllcr, ^ou arc Smikc, \c)U are Little 
Nell, }ou .uc 1 agin and so on fur hun- 
dreds of the Test 

'1 here is haidl\ an\ other authoi e\cti>l 
Shakesfieare of wlioin \\e ton Id sti\ all that 
And that is the gloi\ of Ditkdis, citator ol 
character On tins his gieat fame rests 

After *‘lhek\Mck," l)ukensg.i\e us ‘ ('llnci 
Twist,” with Its tales of paujieis and ot 
criminals, of the workhouse .ind the dehtoi s 
prison Then he wrote “\ichol.is Nicklih} ’ 
to ridicule some of the stujiid and hiutal 
schools c^f his day “Harnab\ Kudge” fol- 
lowed this, and ‘'The Old CuiiosiiN Shoj> ’’ 
Then came “Martin Chu//lc‘wit,” whuh 
gave offense to many people in America b\ 
its description of American wa^s 


ago destroyed But it was much the sort of place 
that you see pictured above, and it was behind win- 
doi^s full of thr same outworn bnc-a-brac that the 
real little Nell lived iMth her grandfather m the dusty, 
musty atmosphere that Dickens describes. 

V little later wo ha\e “Dombc\ and Son,” 
and thtn ‘ l)a\iil Copi)trlield the author s 
la\oiitc work and largeU the stor\ of his 
own hie I hen the magnilieent senes kept 
on m “blcMk House.' “Hard limes," 

‘ lattlc Dornt,” “OicMt T \pei lations,’ and 
‘ Our Mutual 1 ric^id ’ Lesuks these there 
Is “ I he 1 ale of 1 wo Cities, a \er\ popular 
work whuh alwa\s stands b\ itself because 
It IS the author’s single hl'^toIical no\cl, 
and hnalh “IheM\stei\ of Ldwin Diood/’ 
a guMt stor\ that was left uniinished at the 
author's death. Mam a man has tric'd to 
guc'ss what the end ot ‘ Ldwin Diood'" would 
have been, but we ^hall nc\cr knenv tor 
certain Meanwhile people delight to read 
It and to tr\ to sohe its m\ster\ 
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E ^VERY boy and girl has heard about 
I Charles Kingsley He wrote the de- 
ll lightful fairy tale about ‘‘The Water- 
Babies’^ and also the great book about ^‘1'he 
Heroes” of old Greece. Ancl as bo}’s and 
girls grow up, they find out that he did a 
great deal more; for he was aGo a poet, a 
lecturer, a famous novelist, and one of the 
great preachers of hi > day. 

Kingsley was born in Devonshire on June 
12 , i 8 iq, and spent his youth in that glorious 
part of England. lie did not care very much 
for other children, but s]>ent a great deal of 
his time in scribbling down the thoughts 
that came to him. P2ven behjrc he was four 
he had tried to imitate his clergyman father 
by writing out childish sermons, and it is 
said that he was also writing poetr>’ at that 
early age. He liked to w^alk about the 


country, too, to go boating, and to collect 
shells, and in this way he gained a great 
deal of the nature lore that later proved 
useful when he was writing his scientific 


paper-) or \\a'> leaching j)eoi)le about liolany 
and geologv 

When Kingsley's jiarenls took him to 
London at the age of se\enteen, he \\as bv 
no means such a kindly sj)iril as one miglil 
expect in a young man \\ho ^^as later going 
to spenrl his time, his enthusiasm, and even 
his health trying to im[)rovc the conditions 
of the j)oor. As he himself said, he was a 
‘‘thorough aristocrat,” and he felt little but 
scorn for the ])oor wt)rkingmen who came to 
the Kingsley home in search of helj). 

Wlien he went to Cambridge the ne.xt 
year to study for the ministry, he was very 
restless and unhappy l)ecause of his religious 
doubts, anrl he often thought of running 
away to “become a wild prairie hunter” 
instead of a clergyman. But all his doubt 
and snobbishness soon passed, and upon 
leaving the university he became first curate 
and then rector of Evcrsley. He found 
many of hK [larishioners in such a miserable 
state that he worked long hours to get better 
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homes and ])ctler wages for them, 'rhen at 
night he wrote lectures, sermons, pamphlets, 
and hooks, urging others to help the needy 
to a better living. In his first novel, “Alton 
Locke,” he pictures the miseries of a London 
tailor, while his “Yeast” shows the wretched 
conditions among the farm laborers of Eng- 
land. 

Westward Hoi 

In i860 Kingsley l)e('ame a ])rofessor of 
history at Cambridge University, but ill 
health finally forced him to resign. During 
this time he traveled, lectured, taught ge- 
ology and botany, gained several yiosts in 
the church, was chaplain to Queen \'ictoria, 


and wrote on a variety of subjects including 
sanitation, military life, science, politics, and 
religion. But it was his historical novels 
that brought him the highest fame. In our 
day these are still the books from his pen that 
arc most widely read— “ir>7)atia,” an Egyp- 
tian story, “Hereward the Wake,” an English 
historical nf)vel, and above all “Westward 
Ho!,” a great stor>^ of old Devon and of 
exi)loration in America. 

In 1874 Kingsley came to America to give 
a scries of lectures and was vei*y warmly 
received as a faithful [)reacher and a famous 
writer. 'Fhe next year, on January 27, he 
died and was buried at Eversley. But he still 
lives on in the affections of many a reader. 


WHO WAS “CURRER BELL”? 

This Is the Story of the Three Bronte Sisters, Who All Became 

Famous Novelists 


0 HAT is tile secret fire that lights in 
some human brain once in a great 
while and makes its ow'iier into a 
genius? Nobody has the least idea of w'hat 
it .is. All that we can say is that a genius 
is a genius, and that he is about as likely to 
be born in a hovel as in a jialace. 

For instance, a century ago there w'cre six 
children in the home of a humble clerg^anan 
in Yorkshire. 1\vo of the girls died before 
they grew' uji,. for the health of the family 
w^as very bad. 'I'he one boy w’ent to the dogs 
as a terrible drunkard. But the other 
three girls, though they all died young, left 
immortal names as jioets and novelists. 
What was it that set the lirains of all three 
on fire? 

These were the Bronte (brdn'te) sisters- - 
Charlotte (1810-1855), ICmily (1818 1848), 
and Anne (1820-1840). They were odd little 
girls who never learned to ]>lay. 'Fhey had 
lost their mother and they felt more fear 
than love for their stern father, w’ho w'ould 
stay locked up for hours in his study and 
even take his meals alone there. Their 
maiden aunt w'as fairly good to them, but 
they were left a great deal to their own w'ays. 

They w’ould read instead of romping. 
They nearly ahvays read together, as thev 


did almost everything together. For one 
year they went together to a dismal school 
where the food was very scanty, the rooms 
very cold, and the discipline very harsh. 
Then Charlotte had a happier year at 
another school, where the other girls forgot 
her odd clothes when they found out what a 
brain she had. At nineteen she w'as a teacher 
in the ^cIkh)!, and a little later she was a 
teac her and governess in several places. 
Anyone who reads her storx' of “Jane Eyre'’ 
will see that Charlotte knew all about 
.schools and governesses. 

When a Masterpiece Went Begging 

All three of the girls had begun to write 
early, ])oems and stories, and this too they 
did together. But it was hard to get their 
first w’orks ])rinted. The great stor\^ of 
Jane Eyre (ar) was sent to the poet Southey, 
w'ho returned it without any word to en- 
courage its timid author. Then it was 
]x?ddled from one publisher to another in 
London, but for a long time no one w'ould 
take it. 

So Charlotte and her sisters w'ere dis- 
couraged, and they thought the best thing 
was to set up a schexd. Charlotte and 
Emily went over to Brussel ^ for a while to 
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Living their lonely life in their house on the Yorkshire for themselves an inner life so vivid and so real that 
moors, these three Bronte sisters nevertheless made their names are known wherever English is spoken. 


brush up their language'll for teaching, and 
there they managed to ha\e one of their 
rare happy periods. Then the aunt died, 
and left them a little money. Things were 
a little better in the quiet jursonage. 

And then at last came success Not in 
the little volume of poems that the three 
sisters published, for the number of copies 
of that volume that were sold was exactly 
two. The little book contains some exquisite 
poems by Emily, but they had to wait a 
good while to be discovered; while the tender 
poems of Anne are less successful, and those 
of Charlotte least so of all But the sue 
cess came from their three novels— ‘‘Jane 
Eyre*’ by Charlotte, ‘Wuthcring Heights’" 
by Emily, and “Agnes Gray"' by Anne, 
all printed in 1847. The novels were 
famous at once, esj)ecially “Jane Eyre." 

For a time the world had no idea that 
the novels had been written by three girls 
in the country. There was still many a 
good person who thought a woman had no 
business writing novels, especially exciting 


ones like these. So the sisteis drd nol si^n 
their ow n names to their work 1 h( \ signed 
them as by (^urrer Bell, I Ills Bell, and 
Acton Bell, as the\ had signed their jioems. 
And to this day Charlotte Bronte is some- 
times known as Ciirrer Bell. 

Anne and Emily hardly lived to enjoy 
iheir triumph Emily died within a year, 
anil Anne only si\ months later. Charlotte 
was left alone for six years longer, and then 
she was laid away at the age of thirty-nine, 
less than a year after her marriage to the 
Reverend Artluir liell \ichols She had 
given the world three other novels — “The 
Professor,"’ “Shirley,"’ and “Villcttc." 

For a long time “Jane F.yre’" was alwa>s 
thought to be the greatest work of the three 
sisters, but in our own day the weird and 
powerful talc of “Wuthering Heights" has 
come to rank with it or above it. The sisters 
had nothing out of which to make these 
novels but a very quiet kind of ordinary 
country !ife — and genius. But what genius 
is, as we have said, we do not really know. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S POET 

Besides Writing His Great Poem of King Arthur and His Knights, 
Tennyson Was Made Official Poet to His Own Great Queen 


LL (lay the rcTtory at SonK'r^in 
ran^ with the voices and laughter of 
the ivNclve haji[)y Tennyson children 
as they pla\('d at the panics they had in- 
vented for iheniselves. Sometimes they were 
^^champions and warriors defending a Jield 
or a stone heap.” At other times tliev (h- 
vided into enemy camps and played a game 
of battle in ^^hich a willow stick jilanted in 
the ground represented a king, and still other 
sticks his defending kniglits. d'hen each 
party of children would attack the other and 
try to overpower the “enemy." 

The young d Vnnysons also loved animals 
and spent a great deal of time tramping 
■througli the near-by woods and watching 
the birds and other creatures that lived thi're. 
Unable to bear the sight of an animal in- 
snared, they never failed to spring the game- 
k'^epers’ traps, a habit which led one of the 
keepers to remark, “If ever we catch that 
there young gentleman who is forever spring- 
ing the traps, we’ll duck him in the pond.’’ 

By “that there young gentleman” they 
meant Alfred, the fourth child of the large 


Tc'imyson famiU *, he had been born on 
August 6, iSoQ. Of all the children he was 
the mo^^t interested in nature and sfx^nt the 
most time watching his pet owl and his 
mother’s pet monkey, studying the dowers 
in tile rectory garden, or lying llat on his 
back to ga/.e at the stars in the evening sky. 

Hut of all their games none was more fun 
than the one they pkiyed about the family 
dinner table. During the day each child 
would write a stor>' or a poem and hide it 
under a vegetable dish, d hen, ^^hen dinner 
was over, they would read them aloud— tales 
of adventure and daring, of knights and 
ladies, of goblins and dragons and Indians. 
And of course it was Alfred whose stories 
delighted them most, for he seemed to -have 
been born to be a writer. 

Although his father understood him and 
felt sure that he would make a name for 
himself some day, his grandfather was not 
quite so sure. Once when he had asked the 
l)oy to write a pcxnn about Ins grandmother, 
who had recently died, the old gentleman did 
not find the poem to his liking. Handing the 
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boy two shillings, he remarked, “There! a \olume of “Poems, Chielly Lyrical,” he 
That is the first money you have ever earned gained some notice from [)oets and critics 
by your poetry, and lake my word for it, it out in the world, if not as yet much attention 
will be the last.’^ But the grandfather was from the public at large, 
wrong, for Alfred Tennyson became one of In 1831 he left Cambridge without taking 
the greatest of all English poets. a degree, for his father was ill and Alfred was 

When he was seven the boy was asked needed at home. Cpon his father’s death a 
whether he would rather go to school or go few weeks later, Alfred decided to remain at 
to sea, and at once he de- Somer.shy. There he fin- 

cided in favor of school. ished the ]K)ems which 

But his four years at the were to be i)ul)lished in a 

Louth Grammar School ^ volume printed in 1832. 

w'ere so unpleasant that M Many of these already 

he may well have won- sho\»ed remarkable gilts; 

dered whether he had but some of the critics of 

chosen w’isely. At last, the day were heartless in 

however, he w*as brought I heir re\ iew s of the little 

home to be taught by his 

father, a learned man Stung by harsh 

who w'as able to give the of his poems, 

boy the training that he and saddent'd the 

Surrounded by |x^)ple friiaid, \rthur 

who he d'enn\s()n 

found happiness pul)- 

qi' et, refined home, ' lishirig a 

where there W'as plenty con'^ecjueiRc*. He was 

of time for reading in his / busy all the lime, reading and w riting, 

father's excellent library, for \ /> work of the next ten \ears 

thinking, for enjoying and \ , came out in his “Poems” of 1S42, and 

studying nature, and for writ- Alfred, Lord Tennyson, brought him reed f.ime. l"rom that 

ing. By the time he was England's best-loved time on he was alwaxs ranked as the 

^ poet m the nineteenth . 

tw'elve he had WTitten a p<3em century, and one whom greatest living jioet. 

nf mf\rf* tVinn giy fVirMicn Still read With vl’.'ic cr^r^iwl 


of more than six thousand 

,. , ^ , pleasure. 

lines, and at fourteen he was 

the author of a whole drama in blank verse. 
Four years later Alfred and his brother 
Charles published a volume of ver.se called 
“Poems by Two Brothers.” 

A Prize Worth Winning 

At the university in Cambridge, where he 
went to study in 1828, he took great pleasure 
in the friendship of the remarkable young 
men he met there, especially in that of Arthur 
Hallam, who became his dearest friend. 
When he won the Chancellor’s Prize with 
his poem on “Timbuctoo,” in competition 
with such a promising writer as the young 
William Makepeace Thackeray, his ability 
impressed both his instructors and his school- 
fellows. And a year later, when he published 


Yet he was still to spend several 
more years of hardship and of worry 
over money matters Next he published the 
narrative j>oem called “ The Princess,” and 
in 1850 the elegy of “In Memoriam,” a great 
poem c.x'prcssing the author’s grief ftir his 
dead friend, Hallam. His jioems were now' 
bringing in enough money for lYnnyson at 
last to marry the girl who had waited for 
him almost fifteen years. 

Who Wrote “Idylls of the King”? 

From then on life w'as easier. That same 
year he was made poet laureate of England. 
His fame was spreading very rapidly in Eng- 
land and America. It was greatly increased 
by his series of beautiful poems entitled 
“Idylls of the King.” He also wrote a num- 
ber of dramas in verse. Hardly any other 
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Knglish poet ever received such honors (lurinj» by being given a last resting place within 
his lifetime, and hardly any other ever held the hallowed Poet’s Corner of Westminster 
such sway over the hearts and minds of the Abbey. His j)oems have a purity, a nobility, 
Knglish-speaking world as did Tennyson, and an artistic beauty that is rare in any 
He became Lord lennyson in 1884. rj)on age anfl in any language. 'I'he times have 
his death on October 0, 1892, he was honored changed, but we still read him with delight. 


The HARDEST POET to UNDERSTAND 


“When I Wrote That Poem,” Said Robert Browning Once, “Only 
God and 1 Knew What It Meant; Now God Alone Knows” 


B llli news that young Robert Browning Before lx 
had j)ut t()gelh(*r another j)lay was whether h( 
always likely to send a thill down the iw a writer 
backs of the younger boys in the Reverend though he 
Mr. Ready’s j)rivale school. Hk y knew aKo a very 
that the young writer would soon have them Tn 1S24, 
turning into actors, and they did not enjoy had writt( 
it In fatt, ihev did not like i 

Brow ning (juite so w’ell a^ they 
might ha\e, for he was alway 
showing them iij) in the 
classroom. And Brown- 
ing did not like tluun 
anv more than the\ 
liked him. 'Vlnw seiuned 

t 

])rett\ stupid, and so 
did the teacher too. 

'I'here was, indeed, little 
for the bright bo\ to 
like. The rules were 
annoving. and the older 
boys bullied him. Small 
w'onder, then, that he al 
wavs looked forward to the 
week-ends spent at his home in 
Camberwell, just outside I.ondon. 

I here he was perfect Iv ha|)j)V ^ , .u 

^ Robert Browninfii, one of the 

hstenmg to h\s mothers music, English poets of the 

rca<linK in his f.ithcr’s lil.rary, VwllL 

roamin)' out of doors, or watchinf? 

the j>ets in his small meiuagoric. Few hoys .he honor, 
have ever had belter ])arents. .\s soon as ning ol e 
Robert was able to read, his father, a man love alTair 
>,f fine literary taste, urged him to sjkmkI as Harrell ti 
much time as he liked in his sjilendid library', w'ore agai 
His mother taught him to love music anti belh was 
art and the beauties of nature. Long before the lovers 
he had learned to write, the little boy was family. T 
making verses and reiwating them to her. theyrema 


rhotu l»> NatioiiM I’ortrait CJallcry 

Robert Browning, one of the 


Before* lx c/as eight he was t lying to decide 
whelher h(‘ w'ould be an artist, a musician, 
c^r a writer. He really^ became all three; for 
though he is famous only' as a poet, he w'as 
aKo a very' good musician and artist. 

Tn 1S24, at the age of twelve, lirowning 
had written a “volume'* of poems. His 
father was i)roud of the boy’s W'ork, 
anti nought in vain for a j)ub- 
lisher. Jbit the failure did not 
discourage the young poet, 
for he kei)t right on 
writing and studying 
the w'orks of other pex^ts. 
.\1 though he went to a 
college in l^ondon for a 
little while, most of his 
education came from 
the books he read at 
home. Travel on the 
Continent also w'idened 
his knowledge. Then, 
at the age of twenty-one, 
his lir.''t jKK'in was |)ublished. 
F roni that t ime on hisfame grew 
-though onlv very slowly', for 

lortrait C.allcry 

Whcu Klizabcth Ihirrett men- 


past century, and a gifted tioned him in one of her pcx'ms, 
musician and artist as well. n 1 4^ 1 i. r 

Browning called to thank her for 

Few' bovs vhe honor. That short visit was the Begin- 

Ls soon as ning of one of the world’s most famous 

er, a man love atTairs. .Almost al once he asked Miss 

sjxnd as Barrett to marry him. But her family 

lid library'. wTre against the marriage because Pdi/a- 

music and beth w'as so much of an invalid. Finally 

ong before the lovers married against the wishes of the 

c boy W'as family. They' went to live in Italy, and there 

m to her. they remained for the rest of Mrs. Browning’s 
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life. The fifteen years they spent there were 
hajjpy ones indeed. Praise of the poems 
which they wrote in their beloved Florence 
brought them ever greater joy. Wlien a 
son was born, they thought that they were 
the most radiantly hapj)}’ people on earth. 


My] 


Then, in 

remain in Italy with- 

death in i88q, he was 
greatly loved by the lead- 
ing men and women of 
London. _ . 


said her husband could not tell whether 
Sordello was a man or a city or a book. 
Then Browning wrote a good many poetic 
plays, like “Pippa Passes,^’ some of which 
were acted with success. He published some 
very great poems in the volumes called 
“Men and Women’ ^ and 

((Irdm'a-tis^ perso'ne). 


^*^^®*^* fascinating character, 

u r A. A Kcaders or Browning’s “King anu me . . ” / 

JMuen ol the great poetry Book” will remember the miserable Guido, often an artLst or a monk 
Browning is hard to read. whose punishment is shown here. 


of Browning is hard to read. whose punishme 
It is always deeply thoughtful, for one thing. 
For another, it {)robes into the inner recesses 
of the human soul, and so deals with ob- 
scure things. And sometimes Browning did 
not care to write so clearly as to make it 
simple for anybrxly to read and understand 
him. Because he was so hard to understand, 
f)eople were slow to discover his great- 
ness. 

What Was Browning’s Masterpiece? 

He began with a poem called ‘‘Pauline” 
and then wrote “Paracelsus” (pdr'a s^rsfis) 
and “Sordello.” This last poem was so hard 
to understand that the witty Mrs. Carlyle 


si.\ centuries ago in the brave days of the 
Renaissance. Ihen he would imagine his 
character in some particular situation — and 
set him talking, either aloud or to himself. 
He would hiivc an Italian duke showing the 
portrait of his dead w'ife to a visitor and 
telling him about her, or a bad-tempered 
monk thinking about another monk whom 
he hates as he watches him putter about the 
garden. What makes “The Ring and the 
Book” so long is that in it he lets nine dif- 
ferent peo]de tell the same story — one of 
them twice — so we may hear just what 
ever>’body concerned thought about it. For 
that was the important thing to Browning. 



ELIZABETH BROWNING 


The CHIEF ENGLISH POETESS 


** Elizabeth Barrett Has Married Robert Browning: What Lan- 
guage Will They Speak?** Asked One of Their Friends 


E ITTLE ELIZABETH BARRETT was 
never very well. Doubtless that is 
why she had such a quiet chihihood. 
Wandering about her father's estate in Dur- 
ham, England, where she had been Ix^rn in 
1806, the little girl early learned to Iovq the 
beautiful out-of-floors. At other times, 
'•.*ading books that were much too difllcult 
for most little girls, or grown-up 
people either, she learned man} 
other things, lly the time shf 
was ten she had even written 
some i)oems. At four- 
teen she was reading 
(ireek very well indeed. 

Her first booh ol ms 
w’as published wh(‘n she 
was only twenty, and it 
won her great praise. 

It W’as the beginning of 
the w’ork that has made 
her .so famous. 

At twenty-nine she 
fell very ill. A whole year 
[lassed and she was little bet 
ter; so her father .sent her and 
her favorite brother to the sea- 
.shore. In the warm air on the 



1846, when she married Robert Browning. 
It was a famous marriage between tw^o poets. 
Her husband was a far greater poet than 
she w^as, but at the time and for long after- 
ward her own poetry was far more popular 
than his, and she was thought to be the 
greater genius. Never w’ould that fact make 
such lovers as the Brownings jealous. 

Almost at once they went to live 
in Italy, where her new love 
and the bright Italian skies 
made her happier and 
healthier than she had 
ever been. When a little 
boy was born to her, the 
Italians called her ^‘the 
mother of the beautiful 
baby." P'or more than 
Jifteen haj)|3y years the 
Brownings remained in 
Italy. Some of Mrs. 
Browning's finest poems 
were written there, but 
lie is best remembered for 
the sonnets she w’rotc at the 
time of her engagement and in 
her early married years. These 
she called “Sonnets from the Por- 


coast she seemed to be recovering, doIg" Eli za*beth^^ Barrett and she had no inten- 

'Fhen one dav a terrible accident Browning, wife of the poet t ion that we should ever see them. 
I it' - Robert Browning. 1 • 


occurred. Her brother had gone 
out sailing with two of his friends, only 
to meet his death from drowning. Her 
grief was so great that it seemed for a time 
that she, too, would die. For long years 
she lay on a couch in a darkened room, seeing 
no one except her closest friends and reailing 
in her favorite books. When her doctor 
once ordered her to read only “light” books, 
she deceived him by having a copy of Plato 
bound like a novel. For “light” books could 
not satisfy a mind like hers. Finally she 
took up writing again and she began to 
improve; but she w;is never really well. 

Her greatest happiness came to her in 


She had written them for her lover 
alone. But he jTublished them, and they 
rank among the most beautiful love lyrics 
in the F.nglibh language. Mrs. Browning 
wrote a great many other pin'ms, including 
“.\urora Leigh,” a long story in verse. She 
dieil in Italy, in 1861. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning is remembered 
for something better than her brilliant mind 
and her beautiful verses. She is remembered 
as one of the finest women of her day. But 
she W’as also one of the first English women 
to wan true and lasting fame as a poet; and 
though her vogue has somewhat declined, 
we still love to read her verse. 


ARNOLD 





I’n>lJ by liMrhsit^ 

This IS the graceful young woman who ruled over Eng- Queen Victoria that England built up her great empire 
land during an age so great that she might well be The quaint picture above shows the eighteen-year-old 
prou to think it bears her name. For it was under queen gomg in state to dme with the Lord Mayor. 


A TEACHER of ALL ENGLAND 

Not Only Could Matthew Arnold Tell the Subjects of Victoria 
Just Where Their Worst Faults Lay, but He Could Also 
Delight Them with Some of the Finest Poetry 
of the Nineteenth Century 


A 5 GOOD many people seem lo think 
that a person should not criticize \\liat 
Other people ha\e written unless he 
can write very well himself Yet you could 
count on the fingers of one hand the English 
writers who have been both great poets or 
novelists and great critics. One of those 
you would have to count is Matthew Arnold, 
the greatest critic of the Victorian Age and 
one of its finest poets too. 

Matthew Arnold was bom at Laleham, 
England, in 1822. His father, Thomas 
Arnold, was a well-known educator who 
later won fame as head master of Rugby, 
the famous school for boys. So Arnold came 
honestly by the interest he later showed in 


education He went to Rug!)} himself, and 
won a jirize by his hrst iioem, written when 
he was eighteen Three >ears later, at Ox- 
ford, he won anotlicr jiri/e with a poem on 
Oliver Cromwxdl 

After graduation he continued to mingle 
education and poetry He was first a master 
at Rugby, then a j)rivate secretarj^, then an 
administrator of jiublic education, and finally 
inspector of all the schools of England. From 
1851 until a few ^cars before his death, 
Arnold traveled back and forth across Eng- 
land, lal^ring hard at his inspectorship. He 
did a great deal to interest the English people 
in their scnools, and managecl to bring about 
some of the reforms he believed in. He trav- 



ARNOLD 


clecl on the Continent, too, and studied Victorian England something of the quiet 
schools in France and Germany, so that he and harmony of the (ireek ideal. He thought 

could speak and write about whate^T^ he people hurriefl too much, were too much in- 
saw that seemed to him good. Besides all terested in making money and in being com- 

this, he was for the ten years between 1857 for table, and too little interested in art and 

and 1867 a professor of poetry at Oxford. ideas. Tie called the busy trading classes 

Tfc j T? ‘Philistines, and said that they went forth. 

The Long Road to Fame ^1^^ qU Testament, to fight 

This honor had come to him because his against the “children of light. These rhil- 

own jKietry was at last being read and appre- dren of light were the people who were truly 

ciated. The first volume of it had educated; they were not the 

aj)peared in 1849, and had made so merely learned, they w^ere those 

little stir that the author soon who had studied “the best that 

withdrew^ it from the mar- has been thought and said 

ket. V'et two were 

or three of his loveliest therefore |)eople of true 

for instance the culture. Arnold thought 

of that if only more people 

The Forsaken Mer- "■ * „ would become inter- 

ested in beautiful things 
and clear thoughts- 
“sweetness and light." 
he called them^ ever\- 
one would be much haji 
pier. He was very fond 
of making catch phrases like 
those that have just been 
quoted, and you will hardly 

1 he tar-oll sound ot a silver hell.'' read much uithout hearing his 

n.uto i.> Nutu.niii I'urtraii c.aiiei p^rascs baiidicd about, even ti 

There was a second book in 1852, ^ng\uh^criUc*of^the*^^ ''ho haw 

l)ul that luul to be ANithdi\nM'i tccnih century, and on© of no idea ^^here they came from. 
'em,..,. 4),.. its finest poets. 


Children (Lai, it 

yesterday 

We heard the sweet 
bells over the bay? 

1 n the ( averns \n1ht(* we la\ , 

'J 'll rough the surf and through 
the swell. 

The far-olT sound of a sih'cr bell? 


rtiuto !•> Nutionul 1'urtra.il (lallei 


lo(j. When the third apfieared 
in 1853, voices at last \Nere niis(‘d in ils 
praise. It contained several of Arnold's 
best-kno\Mi jxKMns; the thoughtful nuisings 
of “d'lie Scholar (AI)sy,“ the richly beautiful 
line's on “rhilomela,” the nightingale, and 
the heroic story of “Sohrab and Kuslum.'' 
Other volumes of ver.ses followed. The best 
of the poems have a sober, stately bc'auty all 
ArnohTs own. There are exquisite pictures 
of the English countryside in some of them, 
fn many of them Arnold expresses his own 
hopes and fears in strong and somber j'lhrases. 
lie was the poet of jieojde who love to think. 

The Philistines of England 

Arnold would have liked to be able to 
write like the ancient Greeks, csj>ecially like 
Homer and Sophocles. By his criticism as 
well as by his poetry, he wished to bring into 


^ * These ideas, and many more, 

.\rnold wrote out in a long scries of ])ooks. 
such as “F.ssays in Oilicism,’^ “Culture and 
Anartliy," and “Literature and Dogma." In 
them he criticizes books and authors, litera- 
ture, religion, and life in general. Of couim* 
a great many ix‘0])le did not like what he 
wTote. Pec^ple never like to be told that they 
are on the wrong track. He was .sometimes 
thought of as a snob because he had so little 
good to s;iy of everyday people. But there 
is so much solid sense in his criticism that he 
is still widely read and quoted. And his in- 
lluencc has been ver}’ great. 

In spite of opposition, Arnold became a 
famous man, even in his owm day. In 1883 
he w^as granted a |>ension, and could at last 
give uj> his tiring school insixxrtorship — which 
he had never very much liked— and spend 
all his time writing and lecturing. He even 


THE ROSSETTIS 


came to America on a lecture tour. His 
death came suddenly in i88S. 

He was one of the great \"ictorians- a critic 
of massive power and a pwt of rare excel- 
lence. Sometime, when you arc feeling the 
sadness and difficulties of life, you will want 
to read his “Thyrsis,” written on the death 
of his friend Arthur Hugh Clough, and one 
of the three or four finest elegies in our lan- 


guage*; or perhaps his beautiful sonnet to 
Shakes[>eare; or his poem “Dover Beach,” 
in which he describes tlie stupid affairs of 
men as taking ])lace 

“here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle 
and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 


ALL the FAMILY WERE POETS 


The Rossettis Were Driven Out of Italy, but the Father and Four 
Children Left Their Names in English Literature 


S HERE were greater writers in the ]K)ems, h 
nineteenth centurx’, but there was no death in ] 
entire family so famous in literature only rival 
and art as the Rossettis fro-s^t'eV They women p( 
w^ere a father and four children. The father She wa^ 
had been driven out of Italy in 1824, owing and retiri 
to his fight for free<l<jm there, and had come by her h 
to England. lie was a 
poet of some note, and 
a teacher of Italian 
King's College in Lon- 
don, where he did a 
great deal to make the 
great poet Dante 
(dan'ta) known to the 
English world. 

The oldest child wtis ^laria ^ 

Francesca (1827- 1870). She 

WTote some excellent lKK)ks ^ 

on Dante and his work. Another 

child w*as William Michael, who i>y fonrait (.%ii 

lived to be ninety years old, dying Dante Gabriel Rossetti, poet 

onlym,,,,. HcwasaflnccVitic a'Ti,™- 
of art and literature, an excellent be«uty which stamps it as 
biographer, and a good poet. But 

far more distingui.shed was his sister, Chris- through h; 
tina Rossetti, and especially his brother, for his pex 
Dante Gabriel Ro.ssetti. The fame of all He was 
these children .shows what it means to have Raphael! It 

a fine father and a good training. 1850, whi( 

Christina Ro.ssetti, born in 1830, was a also for p(x 
very precocious girl. At the age of twelve felt that ai 
she wrote a poem for her mother’s birthday, artificial, 
and at eighteen her verses were already ap- simpler an 
pearing in several of the magazines. From of the day' 
that time on she continued to write beautiful started a i 


]K)c'ms, largely of a religious kind, liil her 
death in i8()4. With Mrs. Browning for Iut 
only riyal, she holds a first place among the 
women poets of her laml aiul her century . 

She was a beautiful woman, of a yery quiet 
and retiring nature. H(‘r fame was made 
by her book calk'd “(h)blin Markt't,” in 
iSoj, and was s((*adilv 
iru reused by other 
])oems, long and short 
She is at her best in 
some of lu'r shorter 


Dante Gabriel 
S( 4 ti, born in iS\8,\\as 
tiu' great(‘st artist and 
poet of the whole family He 
yvas at oiue a leading jxiinti r 
and a leading poet of his ag(‘ 
.\fter going to King’s ('(dlege and 
rwrait (.all ^(^hools, Ir* Hiade U|) 

tossetti, poet his mind to giye his life to ])aint- 
iose work is . . 1 i 1 i • 

nge, singing ILfi h^‘ had ])een wnlin^ 

jtamps it as yrrse^ also since the age of li\e, 

and })e continued as a poet all 

through his life. 'I'o-day lie is more fanunis 

for his poetry than for his jiictures. 

He was a leading s[)irit in the famous Pre- 
Raphaelite (pre-raf'a-el-it) Moyement, about 
1S50, which did .so much for ])ainting aiul 
also for poetry. The artists in this movement 
felt that all the art around them was far too 
artificial, 'rhey w^ere for going back to the 
simpler and more natural art of earlier days, 
of the days before Raphael. In this aim they 
started a magazine called “'Fhe Germ,” still 



Not only did Rossetti write his fine poem of *‘Tbe his wife to describe the maiden, who * ‘leaned o’er 
Blessed Damozel”; he also painted this portrait of the gold bar of heaven” looking for her lover. 

very famous though it \^as Ncrv ^IiotI-IimmI ; \MtV \t her ilealh he lhie\N all of his j>ocms 
and in this aim Rosv.elti and ihe others ma<le into the colhn and hurieil them with her 
some heautiful pictures and wrote some Hut the} were later reco\ ered and published, 
beautiful i>oems. and he kept on working till the end. His 

There was a great tragedy in Rossetti s health gave way In middle life and he was 
life. He married a young girl of startling the first of the Rossetti children to go to the 
beauty whom you can see in a great many grave. He died in 1882. Aside from “The 
of his paintings, and two years later she diecl. Blessed Damozel/' he wTote some great 
He was overcome by the sorrow. In his sonnets in “ Fhe House of Life,’' a good many 
picture, the “Beata Beatrix,” and in his ballads like '‘Rose Mary" and “The White 
inspired poem of “The Blessed Damo/el" Ship," and a number of longer poems, no- 
we can see how much he idolized his young tabh “Sister Helen'’ and “Jenny.” 




Photo by National Poriritii Gallery 

These three charming children are the little Swin- boy was to grow up to write some of the most musical 
bumes, Algernon Charles and his two sisters. The verse ever wntten in the English tongue. 

The MOST MUSICAL of POETS 

We Can Probably Give That Title to Swinburne, for His Amazing 
Melodies and Harmonies in Words 


T USED to amuse the school librarian 
immensely to sec the odd-looking 
youngster sitting there day after day, 
cross-legged like a little tailor in the sunny 
bay window, with a great book on his lap. 
The boy had a slim body, spidery hands and 
feet, and a huge head, made to look even 
bigger by its unruly mop of red-gold hair. 
The librarian would point him out to visitors 
as one of the curiosities of the school at Eton. 

All his life Algernon Charles Swinburne 
was being pointed out as a curiosity. Some- 

2 


times, later, he was hated for his liberal ideas; 
usually he was admired for his learning and 
his mehxiious poetry. But always he was 
mentioned for his oddity. A whole legend 
about him grew up while he was still alive. 

He had lx‘gun to be unusual even before 
he went to Eton. Although born in London, 
in 1837, he was brought up by the sea, on 
the Isle of Wight. He had been a very sickly 
baby, but as a child he lived such a healthful 
life out of doors — riding, swimming, climbing 
cliffs — that he was fairly well by the time he 

ih 
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SWINBURNE 


went away to school, though alwa>’s nervous 
and slight of body. By that tim(‘, too, he 
was already widely read in French and Italian 
as well as in English — though he had never 
been allowed to read a single novel. When 
he arrived at the school, he was clutching a 
copy of Shakespeare. 

A Young Poet’s Schooldays 

Ik'fore young Swinburne hdt Eton he had 
r(‘ad a great deal more, in Italian, in French, 
and in (ireek. JFe had plunged into the 
in)vels forbidden him before, and had fairly 
devoured the old English dramatists and all 
the poetry he could lay his hands on. A 
friend re[)orts that it is hard to say what, 
by the time he was sixteen, Swinburne did 
not know and a|)j)reciate, too. When he 
was not reading in the sunny window. h(‘ 
would be w’andering through the woods- 
“he could swim and walk forever,’* another 
friend rejK,.t... n»irly dancing along, and re- 
citing page after ])age from his favorite books. 

Sur])risingly enough, this bookish youth 
want(‘d to go into the army his father was 
an admiral but he was too weak and small. 
So he waail uj> to Oxford. Here he developed 
such radical ideas about religion and j'jolitics 
nhal his friends feared he might be e.xpelled, 
just as Shelley, one of his favorite poets, had 
been e\]K*lled before him. He used to recite 
fiiTV verses in front of a portrait of the 
Italian patriot, Ma/zini (mat-se'ne). When 
he visited France with his j)arents in 1S58, 
he came near getting llumi all into trouble 
with his remarks about the I'rench em])eror. 
^'ears later (1871), at the urging of his hero, 
Maz/.ini, he jnit his enthusiasm for freedom 
and democracy into some of the most stirring 
poetry in our language -his “Songs before 
Sunrise.” 

A Youthful Literary Lion 

All this lime he hafl been ex])erimenting 
in verse, but he did not publish anything 
important until 1805. By that time he was 
living in London, in the intimate circle of 
George Meredith, the novelist-poet, and the 
Rossettis, a family of poets and painters. In 
Paris he had made a friend of the American 
painter, Whistler, and had visited the poet 


Landor in Italy. Already he was a familiar 
and much-talked-of figure at literary parties 
— with his top-heavy figure, his flaming hair, 
his restless hand, his incredible memory, his 
flow^ of brilliant talk, and his trick of de- 
claiming his own verses in an impressive 
chant. At length, with the appearance of 
“Atalanta in Calydon,” in 1865, he burst 
into full fame with the public at large. 

''Atalanta in Calydon” came out in cream- 
colored bindings, wdth strange and lovely 
illustrations by Swdnburne's dearest friend, 
Dante Gai^riel Rossetti (ro-sCt'e). It was 
an immediate success. And no wonder! 
Who could resist the interww'cn melodies of 
lines lik(* these? 

When the hounds of sj)ring are on winter's 
tracer, 

rhe mother of months in meadow or 
plain 

f'ills the .shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves anrl ripple of rain . . . 

It is like soft and lovely music, wdth its easy 
rhythms and its j)laying w’ith the m's and 
I’s and r's 

Famous and Hated 

But the V(Ty next year after he won his 
fame by this book. .Swinburne began to be 
hated and attacked by the morali.sts Ix'cause 
they did not like some of the jioems in hi.s 
next book, ‘Texuns and Ballads." The pub- 
lisher actually withdrew’ the book from sale. 
Vet xx>u may lx* Mire that whether they 
praised or blamed these jxM?ms, }xx)j)le all 
over England, and .\merica too, were talking 
about them and their eccentric author. 

Meanwhile, Swinburne kcj)t on writing, 
and turned out an immense number of poems, 
p(K’tic dramas, and criticisms in prose. But 
lie could not stand life in London very well, 
and was always falling ill and having to go 
to the country for long months of rest. Fi- 
nally his health grew’ so bad that he went 
with his dear friend, Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, to an estate called The Pines, in 
the country not far from London. And there 
he sj>ent the last thirty years of his life v^ry 
quietly indeed, scarcely ever going to towm. 
Here at The Pines, in 1909, he died. 


GEORGE ELIOT 



The little tomboy Mary Ann Evans loved to romp about all the country folk who lived about. Later she told 

the farm where she grew up and to learn the ways of their stones m some of her great novels. 


The WOMAN WHO WROTE “ADAM BEDE” 

She Signed It with the Name of George Eliot because in Her Day 
a Woman Was Scarcely Expected to Write Novels 


0 HUNDRED years ago a little girl 
was hardly cx|)ccted to be cle\cr or 
to read many books - far less to want 
to write them. It was quite enough if she 
could cook and sew and take ( are of a home 
Anything more than that ^^as just a little 
unladylike to many i>eople, just as it was 
unladylike for her to run about like a tom- 
boy with her big brothers. 

But Alary Ann Evans loved her books 
and she also loved to romp. So there were 
some people who did not think very well of 
her. How her old-fashioned mother would 
have been astounded to know that one day 
the little girl would grow to be one of the 
great novelists of England, and would make 


the pretty scenes and tlie simple folk of 
her childhood so famous in her stories' 

She was born m i8io, on a great farm in 
Warwickshire for whicli her father was the 
agent, or manager Her father jietted her 
and let her do a good deal as she pleased 
Among other things, he Id her ride over the 
great estates w'lth him and learn all about 
the cottage people from wdiom he used to 
collect the rents And she would also trot 
around with a favorite brother, sporting and 
fishing with him, and even peeping jealously 
into the books he read and studied. 

At her own school she could suq^rise the 
teachers widi the jiretty compositions that 
she wrote But as she grew older she learned 
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MEREDITH 


mostly for herself- music and languages 
especially. She was passionately fond of 
reading; and even after she took entire 
charge of her fat her ^s house at sixteen, when 
her mother died, she still found a good deal 
of time for her books in 
spite of all the cheese 
and butter she had to 
make. 

Then she came to 
know' some thoughtful 
]>eople named Hra>', 
who lived near her 
home. They told her 
she ought to WTite, and 
encouraged her to 
translate Strauss’s 
“Life of Jesus” (1S46). 

With them she travel erl 
on tlie ('ontinent after 
h(T father’s d'^'^th, and 
througli them she lit(‘r 
met a good many inter- 
esting j)eople in tin* 
literary world. In this 
way she came to b(‘ one 
of the editors of llv 
jvell-known “We^ i 
minster Review’,” and 
met the man for whom 
she had a great af- 
fection -George Tleiiry Lew'cs Hil'is). 

It was Lewes wlio lirst found out wh.it 
good stories slie could write. Under his 
ins[)iration she printed her tirst stories in 
the book called “Scenes from Clerical Life" 
(1858). With “Adam Rede” (1850) she 
came into great fame, and continued in the 
next year wdth “The Mill on the Floss.” 
'Fhc strength of these novels comes from 
the fact that she was writing about such 


peoj)le as she had known so well from child- 
hood, and from her own belief in the noble 
purpose of life. 

Rut it was the books rather than Mary 
Ann Evans that w'ere so well knowm at first. 

It was still so unusual 
for a w'oman to be w’l it- 
ing novels that she had 
taken the name of 
George Eliot, just as a 
little earlier another 
w’oman novelist in 
France had called her- 
self George Sand. And 
to this day there are 
some ix,‘oi)le w’ho do not 
knenv what the real 
name of George Eliot 
was. 

After she w'as famous 
she wrote many other 
novels. The simplest 
and sw’eetest of them 
all is “Silas flamer” 
fi8f)i), that story of 
the poor miser w’ho is so 
deef)ly changed by his 
lo\e for the little girl he 
adoj)ts. ‘^RomoLi" 
( iSf)^ is a longer w’ork 
with a background in 
It.ilian history, and “Felix Holt” (1S6O) is one 
treating of English political life. “Middle- 
man h" (1872) is one of her masterpieces, while 
“Daniel Deronda” (1870) is less successful. 

rowxird the end Ck^orge Eliot’s life was 
saddened by the death of Lew’es, and her 
writing ceased. Just a little while before 
she died, in 1880, she was marrit'd to John 
Waller Cross, a friend of long standing. He 
has left us a good account of her life. 





GeorKC Eliot, the greatest woman novelist in the 
English language, and one of the greatest novelists 
in any tongue. 


POET or NOVELIST? 

George Meredith Had to Wait Till He Was Sixty Years Old Before 
He Became Famous, but after That He Was Known as One 
of the Greatest Writers of His Day 

0 F YOU should ask a I)ook k)Vfr about times haril to s.iy whether he was greater 
George Meredith you might be told in his poems or in his novels. But the jrerson 
that he was a |)oct or you might lx* you asked would be sure to know that 
informed that he was a novelist. It is some- Meredith was one of the great Knglish w’riters 





It was one of the great delights of the boy George years of his unhappy childhood he pored over those 

Meredith to read the ** Arabian Nights.” During the famous tales, the one bnght spot m his life. 


of thi latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Yet if you had put the s^ime question to such 
a person any time before Meredith was sixty 
years old, you would very probably not have 
found out anything at all. For Meredith 
w'as one of those unlucky writers who are 
not much listened to until they are nearly 
too old to enjoy their fame. 

The Orphan and His Favorite Book 

Meredith was born in Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, in 1828. His father, who w'as a tailor 
and a naval outfitter, lost his money and 
went away when his wife died, leaving little 
four-year-old George to be brought u[) by 
his aunts. George was .sent about from place 
to place and school to school in and around 
Portsmouth; and later about all he could 
remember enjoying during these years was 
his reading of the ‘‘Arabian Nights.^’ When 
he was fifteen, he went for a while to a school 
on the Rhine, in Germany, and there he 
began to study in earnest. But he really 
had to teach himself most of what he knew; 
one can easily tell from reading his novels 
and poetry that he did it well. 


He w^as still onh seventeen when he set- 
tled in London, i'or ,i time lie worked at 
the law, but gave that up to earn a living as 
best he could by writing. He was often so 
poor that he had nothing to eat all da\ but 
one bowl of jiorridge, and the onl\ fun he 
could afford was a walk once in a while into 
the country. He managed to get some verses 
|)ublishcd, in a jxiper edited by Charles 
Dickens, the famous novelist, and he earned 
a little money acting as “writing master,” or 
critic, for other young beginners at the art. 

A Famous Father-in-Law 

When he was about twenty, this handsome, 
brilliant, jKwertv-stru ken young poet W'as 
taken into the delightful circle of an older 
novelist and poet, 'Fhomas Love Peacock. 
Within a year he had married Peacock’s 
daughter, and shortly afterwards. Peacock 
gave them a little cottage not far from his 
own home in Halliford. Meredith dedicated 
his first volume of poems (1851) to his dis- 
tinguished father-in-law. But the marriage, 
as Meredith said later, had been a “blunder,’' 
and in 1858 ii was broken off. Meredith has 
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told us a little about the tragedy in a thought- 
ful and beautiful poem called “Modern 
Love/' Six years later he remarried, this 
time more hapj)ily. 

Meanwhile he had tried his hand at novels. 
Nearly the first one he wrote, j)ublishefl in 
1850, is one of his masteq)ieces— “The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel." Hut it did 
not seem U' strike people’s fancy 
at the time, and wailed nine 
teen years for a second edi 
tion. So Meredith knew 
that he must earn his 
living in some other 
way. He had always . 
been desperatt‘ly poor, 
and since his break with 
his father-in-law he had 
been living, with his 
small son, on wJl, on 
no one kn(,\\^ (juite 
what. Now h^* ^1: rted 
regular journalisUe writ- 
ing, and read and judged 
manuscripts for a jiublishing 
house; this last work he k(‘pt ui» ^ 

. * * N III 101 

for thirty vears or so. ^ 


Nalion«l I’ortrait G&llery 


talking to him. At other times he would ask 
his friends to come there, and would read 
them some new chapter or poem in rich and 
measured tones. 

In one or another of these places he wrote 
his other masterpieces: “Lvan Harrington,” 
which has a good deal in it about his own 
grandfather and his beautiful 
aunts, “Heauchamp's Career,” 
The Kgoist,” “Diana of the 
Cross way.s,” and many of liis 
fine and thoughtful pcK^ms. 
both the ])rose and the 
verse arc so packed with 
ideas that some people 
find them hard to fath- 
om. But there is brave 
j)hilosophy and true 
p(K*try in such poems as 
“'fhe L:irk Ascending” 
or “'fhe Woods of West- 
ermain.” .\nd in the 
novels he makes us see and 
remember his people, espe- 
ciall\ his women, and marvel 
at the poetrv and lively wit of his 

f’ortrait Gallery ‘ * * 

. Style. Meredith himself said 


.n ow. ^ George Meredith, a novelist ....w 

, For some years he li\ed in a for people who like to think that what he wanted to put into 
1 : — »4 \ „ as well as to be amused, i-, 1 1.^ u- i-r,. 


charming cottage at C'ojisham, a 
place p(x*tically fitted out with a bree/y 
meadow, a janc wood, and a i)ond with a 
heron in it. He traveled sometimes; onte 
he acted as war correspondent when Italy 
and Austria were at war. For a time he 
lived with the jioets Rossetti and Swanburne 
in London. In t<S() 7 he moved to another 
charming cottage, in Surrey, where he could 
wander in the fields and villages, with his 
sharp eyes taking in e\'erv mood of nature 
and every ty})e of man, woman, or child. 
What he saw w'ould later be put together 
into novels and poems. He built himself a 
retreat at the top of his garden, w^here he 
could write alone. Sometimes people could 
hear him there, carrying on lively conversa- 
tions with the characters in his books just 
as if they had come to life and were really 


be amusea. and his life was the 

(\)niic Spirit , w hich he described as “thought- 
ful laughter.” 

It w'as “Diana of the Crossways,’' pub- 
lished in 1SS5, which finally caught the ear 
of the public. For a long time men of letters 
had realized Meredith’s genius, and now at 
last a wader recognition came. The honors 
so long overdue w'ere heaped ujx>n him. 
When Tennyson died in 1802. Meredith was 
chosen to fill his place as president of the 
British Society of Authors. In 1005 King 
Edward VH bestowed upon him the Order 
of Merit. What he said about literature was 
listened to as a sort of oracle. Though his 
splendid health broke toward the last, his 
wit and his inlcrest in life remained keen 
down to his death in iqoq. To-day w'c regard 
him as one of the masters of the novel. 


HARDY 


The GREATEST TRAGIC NOVELIST 

Why Thomas Hardy Will Not Let His Heroes and Heroines **Live 

Happily Ever Afterward** 


0 OST of our writers always take a 
cheerful view of life, whetlicr they 
really feel cheerful or not, and make 
all their novels come out haj)pily for every- 
body but the villain. But once in a while 
there is a novelist who feels that the world 
is not such a very' happy place, and that the 
good people do not always get their de^crts, 
while even the villains sometimes get along 
only t(x> well. Some of these novelists have 
the courage to say so in their 
stories, and then the stories 
end unhappily. The greatest 
English novelist of the past 
half-century felt this way, and 
most of his nov'els end in a 
f)Owerful gloom. I'his novelist v ^ 

was ^'homas Hardy (1840- ^ 

ig28). 

In his native Dorsetshire, in 
Eng. and, Hardy learned all 
about the somber beauties of 
nature that form the back- 
ground of his stories. The 
nearest town of Dorchester 


T’hoto liy National Portriit CaH< 


was some miles awaiv, and the greatest En&- j v; 

lish novelist of the later nineteenth 

boy had few playmates. He century, and in the opinion of cer- ce 
used to wander through the 

beech groves, over the broad fa 

and desolate waste lands of the heath, and soon followed L 
by the riverside, until he knew all about the Crowd.'' 
region which he was later to make so famous He now saw tl 

under the name of “Wessex" in his books, to his pen, and h 

And he used to talk with the simple country where he spent t 
people until he knew their thoughts and feel- scenes and peop 
ings and their si)eech so well that he could he wrote the res 
show them in his novels to all the world. Woodlanders," 

bridge," “Tess 

A Literary Architect , 

He went to the local schools, but never to I'he tragic stop 
a college. Instead, he was to be an ar- his most po[>ula 
chitect — his ow'n father had been a builder, the Native" is 
After eight years with an architect at Dor- novel. 

Chester, he went uj) to London, in 1864, to He is a mast 
engage in that profession. Working all the There arc ma 
day, and going to classes in the evening at him as the gre 


King's College, he still managed to lind time 
for writing verses for he had begun to do 
that also before he went uj) to the city. 

Hardy Built Better Fiction than Houses 

Then, although he seemed to have a bright 
future as an architect, and had already taken 
seviTid prizes h^r essays uj>on architecture, 
he began to wonder whether he had chosen 
the right calling. He thought he might do 
better as a writer. St) he k( ])t 
on writing [)oetry, and when he 
could not g('t it j)ii]jlished, he 
turned to tiction. And one can 
see how' his work in architec- 
lure tells u]K)n his fiction 
Tht*re are ftwv stories that art 
luiilf so wt‘ll as Ids few^ that 
stand ‘Tourstjuare" like the 
he wrote. 

In i 8()7 he went to Wey- 
mouth, where Ik* kept on as an 
architect and also as a writer. 
His first novels met with very 
little fa\or, and it wms not till 
le greatest Eng- l_}^ ^ 

later nineteenth • 

t opinion of cer- cess. 1 tie store 01 Under the 


^ever llved.”*^ Greenwood d ree" began his 
fame in that y(*ar, and it was 
soon followed by “Ear from the Madding 
Crow'd." 

He now saw that he could give all his time 
to his pen, and he mov(‘d liack to Dorchester, 
w here he spent the rest of his life among the 
scenes and people of his chihlhoofl. There 
he wrote the rest of his great novels — “The 
Woodlanders," “The Mavor of Caster- 
bridge," “Tess of the crUrbervalles," “'Ehc 
Return of the Native," and several others. 
The tragic story of Tess has always been 
his most popular book, but “The Return of 
the Native" is probably his very greatest 
novel. 

He is a master craftsman in the novel. 
There arc many fieoplc who think of 
him as the greatest of all English nov- 
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clisls, 1 hour'll on that jH)inl time* will have 
to tell. 

His last years, like his first, he gave to 
poetry. And he is still to come into his true 
fam(‘ as a |)oet, both for the shorter ])icces 


written early in his life and all through it, 
and abova,* all for the great flramatic poem of 
“The Dynasts,” written late in life about 
the rise anfl fall of .Vaf>oleon. His last years 
were very quiet ones. 


A PRINCE of STORY-TELLERS 

Even When He Was III in Bed, He Could Keep 
Spinning Yarns for Boys 


— OBERT LOUTS STlCVlvXSOX was 
1^ always j ducky, e\'en as a sickly child 
when he marched his tin soldiers up 
and downi “the laiul of counterpane” on 
his bed. The courageous sj)irit of his father 
and grandfather, Ijoth daring lighthouse 
builders, made him lov'e exciting games and 
books of adventure. While he bravely 
fought his own battles in the sickroom, his 
nurse, “Cummy,” fired his imagination by 
reading to him books like ‘‘Three-l'ingered 
Jack, the TiM^'n. f Jamaica 1 ” 

fortunately the boy’s ])a rents could af- 
ford luxuries, for almost from the timt‘ of 
his birth, in 1S50, they had to travel about 
m .seaich of a healthful climate for their 
son. He could not endure the cold winters 
of* his native Kdinburgh, for he .sulTered from 
tubeia ulosis. Later the disease ])revented 
his i)ecoming an engineer or j)racticing law. 
Perha])S it was what made him choose a 
literary career, for a brave man like Steven- 
son could write amusingly even though 
hushed with fever, racked by coughing, am* 
forbidilen to speak! 

Of course Stevenson was not ahvays quite 
so ill. He tells us he idled his w'ay through 
college and took trips abroad on foot or, 
as described in “.\n Inland Voyage” (1878), 
by canoe. In “I'ravels with a Donkey” 
(1870), he tells c^f a walking triji with a 
stubborn little beast named Modestine. 

About this time Stevenson met the woman 
he loved. Soon afterward she returned to 
America, and he threw common sense* to 
the w'inds and follow’ed her, first across the 
Atlantic, then on to San Francisco, traveling 
like the poorest immigrant because his par- 
ents disa]>provcd of the adventure. His 
health suffered greatly from the hardships, 


but h(* w'on a wife, who j)rovcd to be also 
an excellent nurse and an ideal cum[)anion 
Some of Stevenson’s afimirers love him 
best for his thoughtful and amusing essays. 
But most [)eoj)le — and all boys and girls — 
know him as a sfiinner of delightful yarns, 
a magical story-teller. The favorite, “Treas- 
ure Island” (1882), is a breath-taking pirate 
.story; “Dr; Jckyll and Mr. Hyde” (1880) 
is a gruesome tale of a man who w'as really 
two ])ers(Tns; “ Kidnaj)])ed” fiSSo) tells of a 
cmirageous boy’s adventures in Scotland; 
and hi lie folks never tire of “A Child’s 
(iarden of Vi-rscs” (iS8:;L wherein the au- 
thor tells in j)rettv rh\mes the thoughts of 
his own child.hood. .Stevenson always loved 
children. 

For years he live<l in America — at Saranac 
Lake, the famous health resort in the .\iliron- 
dacks, and in sunny California. Then he 
and his family cruised the Pacific Ocean and 
finally settled on one of the beautiful Samoan 
islands, where they lived until his death in 
i8q 4. Their *<n'ed home Vailima (va-e- 
le'ma), or Five Streams, was a mansion 
where Stevenson ruled almost like a king 
over the natives who loved and served him 
At his death they cut a i)ath up the steep 
slope to a mountain top where his body was 
laid to rest. On the stone at his head they 
carved his beautiful lines: 

“Ihider the wade and starry .sky. 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 

.\nd I laid me dowm with a will. 

*'This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be: 

Home is the sailor, hoftte from sea. 

And the hunter home from the hill'^ 



CARROLL 



The thoughtful Uttle girl 
above is Ahce Liddell, the 
real Ahce, as she looked 
when she inspired her own 
imaginary adventures so 
many years ago 










The two personages at the 
right and left above need no 
mtroduction, the Mad Hat- 
ter and the March Hare are 
known to all who have read 
of Alice’s adventures m 
Wonderland. 
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WHAT WAS LEWIS CARROLL’S NAME? 

Hardly Anybody Knows It, though Nearly Everybody 

Loves His Stories 


NE summer afternoon a good manv 
years ago a man started to tell a 
story to three little girls. He had 
no notion that it was going to make him 
forever famous. How could he have? He was 
always telling stories to little girls, 'rhey 
A^ere resting by the cool bank of a stream 
near Oxford, in England, ^\hen the girls 
begged for the story, and he just started 
out as usual to make up one of his talcs for 
them. He made up some adventures afiout 
one of the three — her name was Alice — in a 
land of make-believe. 

The story kept getting longer, but when- 
ever the man grew tired and said he would 
tell the rest next time, the little girls cried 
out, ‘^But this is next time!” and the man 


had to go on Once in a while, in the middle 
of the stor\, he would make out that he 
had gone to sleep, like a dormouse, much 
to the children’s dismay. But he had to 
wake up and keep on 

In the end he wrote down the story, and 
it made one of the most famous books in 
the wxirld For the man was Lewis Carroll 
(1852-1898), anrl the story he was making 
up turned into ‘‘Alue in Wonderland ” 

Not that the little girls ever called him 
Lewis Carroll! To them he was Mr. Dodg- 
son — Charles Lutwidge Dodgson— for that 
was his real name, and he taught a terrible 
thing called mathematics in one of the col- 
leges at Oxford He even wrote great books 
about mathematics. But the little girls 
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were not thinking about all that -only 
about the story, which was so much the 
best they had ever heard. 

The man who told them the story had 
been living partly in a world of make-1 )elievc 
ever since he had been a child himself. As 
a boy, born in a rural parsonage in hhigland 
in 1832, he had made j)ets of all sorts of 
queer animals, even toads and snails, and’ 
had never been tired of playing with them. 
In his home there was a great deal of witty 
play among the children, and he soon foun<l 
out that he had a talent for mimicking, for 
making rhymes, for telling tales, but he 
was a serious and studious boy to( 3 , and he 
used to surprise his father by his eagerness 
to work out the hard problems in his mathe- 
matics. 

Boys and Girls Were Carroll’s Hobby 

d'hen he went to college at Christ Church, 
in Oxford, a"ol o* he stayed as a teacher 
for the rest of his life. He loved the ])lace, 
as everybody must. He loved his science. 
And he also loved his long talks with his 
good friends— like Tennyson, the great ]>oet, 
Rossetti (ro-sr‘t'e), the jmet and i)ainter, 
l^skin, the writer and art critic, and Ellen 
'iVrry, the beautiful actress. Carroll always 
longed to be a painter too, but when his 
friend Ruskin told him he had no real talent 
for painting, he turned his mind to the 
then new art of taking jiholographs. 

He never had any real adventure. He 
did not need one. Above all things he love<l 


boys and girls, and he would do anything 
to give them a good time. Whenever he 
was going to take a trij) on a train he would 
fill up his pockets with toys -he might meet 
some little girls on the train. Lucky little 
girls if he met them! 

How ‘‘Alice in Wonderland” Came to Be 

That is how he started ‘"Alice” for a little 
girl, and wrote it all out for her. He even 
drew the pictures for the copy that he 
gave her in his hand w'ri ting. .\nd we 
still have that ver}^ copy. It came over 
to America just a few years ago, and it co^t 
a fortune. 

Of course when he had done “Alice,” he 
could n(3l stop. The little girls would have 
seen to that, even if he had not wanted to 
go on himself. he wrote a sequel to 
“.Mire” in “'flirougli the Looking-Glass,” 
and several other similar books, like “The 
Hunting of the Snark” and “Sylvie and 
liruno.” 

'fo these books he never signed his own 
name. He kci)t that for his works on mathe- 
matics. Tn these books he was Lewis Carroll 
— the only name we ever call him b}' now 
He never admitted that he was Lewis Car- 
roll. He was so careful not to admit it that 
he even played a trick about it, so the story 
goes, on Queen \'ictoria herself. For once 
when she said she would like to see some of 
his works, he sent her some of his hooks 
mathematics, a hundred times loo hard for 


DO YOU BELIEVE in FAIRIES? 

If You Don’t, Just Go to See Barrie’s Great 'Play Sometime, 


and Then 

HERE is almost no writer whom chil- 
dren love so much, and there are few 
whom grown-ups love so much, as 
s;r James Barrie. What is it they love him 
for? 

Well, if you ever go to see his great play 
of 'T’eter Pan” you will find out that there 
is a moment in that play when he makes 


You Will 

everyboily in the audience stand up and cry 
out that he believes in fairies! Little Tinker 
Bell is lost, and unless the people will believe 
in fairies, he can never come back. So Peter 
comes to the front of the stage and stretches 
out his arms to people in the audience. 
“O, don't you l>elicvc in fairies?” he cries. 
And he has never cried in vain. Young and 
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old, men and women and children, they all lovely stories of “Sentimental Tommy” and 
throw up their hands and wave their “Tommy and Gri/el”; and by the story 

handkerchiefs, and through their tears of his mother in “Margaret Ogilvy,” a 

they cry out, “Yes, yes, O yes! I believe beautiful and affecting tribute to the 

in fairies.” woman to whom he owed so much. 


They cannot help it. Any man who 
can make a crowd of j)eople act 
like that will be loved. He will 
also be a really great author. 

He will belong with Charlc 
Lamb and Lewis Carroll and 
A. A. Milne. 

James Matthew Barrie was 
born in Scotland in iS6o. It 
just came natural to him to tell 
stories as a boy he used to 
tell them to his mother when 
she was ill to bring a smile, and 
an occasional tender tear, to lier 
eye. Before he was twehe ht 
used to write out tales of ad 
venture in the attic of his home. 

Then he went to an acad- 
emy at Dumfries and to 
the University of Kdin- 
burgh; and after a time he 
fou' d his way to London 
as a journalist. 

In a short time his stories 

. 1 I • r • 1 ' Photo h\ Kr 

about the simple life in his g. - 


In “The Little White Bird” Barrie 
first showed what he could do 
later in “Peter Pan”-— for he 
then first introduces Peter, the 
famous boy Svho would noc 


grow uj). 

He wrote many other de- 
lightful j)lays “nualily Street, ” 
‘What Kverv Woman Knows, ” 
The Legeiiil of L(‘onora,“ “A 
Kiss for Cinderella,” “Alice-Sit- 
by - 1 he- M re , ” “I )ea r B ru I ii s , ” 

and many more, fhese have all 
delighted thousands of audiences 
in evx‘r\' English speaking conn 
tr\ of the world In America 
they were doubly siuiessful fiom 
the winsome acting of Maude 
.\dams, for w'hom man\ of 
thimi were written Sin was 
Babbie in the “Little Min- 
ister,” she was Peter Pan 
Barrie had many hon- 
ors, none of them too high 
j for such a man He was made 
- a baronet in ami he owaied 
\ the covel(*d Drder of Merit 
‘ which goes only to Britain’s 
J greatest suns. Ibit it is for his 
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If Sir James Barrie had given 


Scotch village began to bring us nothing more than the death- 

him fame These were the Peter Pan, his name would 

nim lame. incse were me known for many years to 

delightful “Auld Licht Tdvlls” come. Instead of that, we have 

O j 1 


1 xiT- 1 • T-i_ ' jj from him some half dozen works 

and A Window in Thrums, that, taken together, probably greatest suns. 


Then came the novel of “The inside for him a fame as Ustmg .renius that he will live 
T -aai Af • a. jj j I 1 rccont author. 


Little Minister” and the play " ‘ Barrie died in km7, 

made out of it. This was followed by his buried in his native Scottish village. 


and w’a 


The POET of MAN and MUSCLE 

How Kipling Came Out of India and Put Red Blood into Our 

Stories and Poems 


fTL INE day in 1889 a young newspaper 
|\J| India arrived in San Fran- 

cisco. He was almost unknowm in 
America, but he felt sure the manuscripts 
he carried in his bag w^ould make the name 
of Rudyard Kipling a familiar one to the 
American people. The publishers, however, 
were not so sure that his work would interest 


their readers. They declined to take his 
wTitings even when he offered them at a 
ridiculously low price. Yet just a little more 
than a year later he fountl himself as famous 
in England and America as he had been in 
India, for an English publisher had been at 
last persuaded to bring out some of his short 
stories and ballads. And soon some of the 
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very [)ages of the manuscri|)t he had offered few years, d'hen he relurncf] to Englanrl, 

for next to nothing were bringing him thou- where he lived j>ermanently with the excej)- 

sands of dollars. tion of another short visit to America and 

Kipling was horn at Homhay, in Inrlia, on a highly successful tour of Canada in 1907. 

December 30, 1SO5. His father was a well- He has always been much admired here. 


known artist in charge iA 
a museum at T.ahore an 1 
of an art school at Horn- 
bay. His mother was said 
to be ‘‘the wittiest woman 
in all India.’* At the ag * I 

of five the boy was sent I 

back to Kngland to be ' 

educated. After seven 
years at school there he 
entered the United Ser- 
vices ('ollege, a govern- 
ment school in Devon- 
shire. The discijdine here 
was very strict, and Kijiling hini- 
stdf has s;iid that it was no jikuc* 
for “a milksoj), a boy uilhoul 
spirit and u ligi'rous con^liln 
tion.” His stories in “Stalky 
and Co,,” jmblished years later, 


Rudyard Kipling, beloved by 


before he was thirty, 
Kij)ling was known all 
over the world as a story- 
teller, a novelist, and a 
poet. His “Plain Tales 
from the Hills” had shovNn 
his jxjwer to amuse and 
interest all .sorts of readers 
in the life of the Tar Kast. 
His “Ikirrack Room bal- 
lads,” in the racy language 
(A the British soldier, had 
shown his gifts in verse. 
Hut it \\as his poems like 
Ids “Kece.^.sional,” written for the 
Diamond Juljilec of Queen Vic- 
toria, that brought him into high- 
est favor as a poc^t. And some of 
his later stories and novels are 
even more ])owerful than his early 


tell of the advent ures and pranks thousands of children be- “Plain Tales 

' /'oittf A j.r Kit; ** fiirkulA Ri^rklrc ** 


of his days in the college. 


cause of his “Jungle Books,” 
and by thousands of grown 


His two “Jungle Hooks” ami 


.\t seventeen Kii^ling \sent people for his poems and “Just-So Stories** are i^rize 
* ^ matchless tales. * 


bAck to India to tak(‘ a plaia* on 
the editorial staff of a jKiper at I^ahon* 
Imjiressed by the novelty and mystery <»f 
Iiulia, lie began to write verses and short 
stories of Anglo-Indian life. When these 
came into j'lrint they ])rouglit him an offer 
of a jHisition as assistant editor on the 
‘Allahabad Pioneer.” In this paper ap- 
})eared some of his best stories, among them 
the now famous “Soldiers 'Three” and “Wee 
Willie Winkie.” It \vas the success of these 
stories in India, daslied off between the lumrs 
of his work, that led him to seek out a pub- 
lisher in America ami Pngland. 

When Kipling Lived in America 

Kipling's second trip to America in iSi)2 
was very different from the first, for he was 
widely famous as a writer of fascinating 
tales about a land of mystery and splendor 
little knowm to the Western world. He 
married a New York girl and moved to 
Brattleboro, Vermont, where he lived for a 


tales for boys and girls every- 
where, and for grown-ups as well. His 
“Captains Cxxirageou^” is a great adventure 
story of the deep sea. “The Light Thai 
Failed,” his first long novel, is less suc- 
cessful, but the great stor\' of “Kim,** prob- 
ably lii^ best work, has a ]>eculiar power In 
enthrall the reader. 'These are only some 
of his best-known books. 

The Poet of an Empire 

Kijding came into Knglish literature when 
it had gone rather '^lale. He pul new red 
blood into it He wa^ a man of tremendous 
lorce and energy. No other man has l)een 
so good a poet of the strenuous life, of the 
great work of the world. The abounding 
vigor that he lirought into Faiglish letters 
was exactly what it needed most at the time 
of his coming. For that reason his influence 
has been enormous. Kipling died in January, 
1030, and was buried in the P^xTs’ Corner in 
Westminster Abbey. 





MASEFIELD 


The CHIEF POET of POST-WAR ENGLAND 

The Present Poet Laureate, John Masefield, Had His Training on 
the Sea and in Many Other Places — Even in a Barroom 


T FOURTEEN he went off to sea. 
His father and mother had both died 
long before, and he had been brought 
up by an aunt. Of course he had not had 
much schooling, though he had read a good 
many stories and had been ^*ery good at 
telling tales to the other boys in the school. 
Then for three years he lived just like any 
other sailor boy, aiul that is no easv life. 

But he learned all about 


went back to England in 1897, and is now 
living on a beautiful hill just outside Oxford. 

Fhe rest of his story has nearly all been told 
already. 

The Stirring Poems of Masefield 

When he first went back to his native 
land he had rather a hard time getting 
started as a writer. But his first book of 
poems, the '‘Salt Water 



the beauty and the cruelt}* 
of the sea, all about the 
ships and the men who sail 
them, all about the s:iilor’s 
speech, the sailor’s notions, 
and the sailor’s dreams. 

Then he ga\ e up the sea 
much as he still loved it. In 
1895 he landed in Xew York 
with a few clothes and five 
dollars in his pocket. He 
picked up any orld jobs he could 
find — in a livery stable, in a baker\, 
as a beach comber, and even as a 
porter in a barroom. But he had 



Ballads,” came out in 1902, 
and his fame began. Then 
follovNcd some short stories 
of the sea, .some books for 
boys, and several novels 
and plays. In 1911 his 
poem of “The Everlasting 
Mercy” told the world that 
a great new jioet had arisen. 
This was followed quickly 
by “'fhe Widow in the Bye 
Street,” and ‘‘Dauber,” nar- 
rative poems of c\tra(.)rdinaiy 


strength and j)athos. Tn 1919 


Photo l»y kt»vi»io 


his “Reynard the Fox” gave 


left the sea because he wanted to John Masefield, a man who brilliant pictures of the hunt 
read and study, and now he was has seen life from angles and of the English country- 
spending his free nights, in the garret Mdor boy *before^e mast! side. Besides these, he has 


bedr(X)m that he shared with two then as a youth in many written a good deal else in 
, -111- humble tasks, even as por- , ^ . 

Other men, in reading and scribbling ter in a barroom in old New prose and verse, and in dra- 


stories. About this time he found England’s niatic form. lie is one of the 

. poet laureate. 

out the wit and wisdom of the great most [lowerful and most mov- 


English poet Chaucer; and from now on he ing of our realists in verse, but he is a realist 

felt it in him.se]f to be a po^t in his own right, with a lofty ideal. 


What Is a Poet Laureate? 

At this day he is poet laureate of England, 
which means that the king has appointed 
him to celebrate important national events 
in verse. But most of his poetry is all about 
the sea or about the plain but heroic people 
that he came to know so well during his 
wanderings among them over the world. 

This man is John Masefield. He was 
born at Ledbury, in England, in 1875. He 


But ixjrhaps what we love him for most 
is his way of giving us the very feeling of 
the sea: 

I must go down to the seas again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 
steer her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song 
and the white sail’s shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a 
grey dawn breaking. 
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made a sensation. But there are many other 
rollicking successes — '‘Arms and the Man/’ 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma/’ "Major Bar- 
bara/’ "The Man of Destiny/’ "Fanny’s 
First Play,” "Androcles (an'dro-klcv) and 
the Lion,” "Heartbreak House/’ “Back to 
Methuselah,” and many more At many 
times, and by many people, Shaw has been 
heartily detested for many a thing he said 
in every one of these plays. But it is im- 
possible to go on detesting a man when \ou 
have to laugh so hard and when you see 
how fearless and original the man is He 
has entertained and stimulated a whole 
generation, and his very' caprices and od- 
dities have set it thinking in its own defense 
He is a riddle, and he knows he is a rkUlle 
He loves it— and so does nearly e\er)body 
else. 

When Shaw' was a >oung man not nearly 
so many people liked his riddling The\ used 
to call him the "enfant terrible” (oV'fdX' 
tSr're'bl’) — terrible child -of the theater. 
That w'as because he went about knocking 
doNvn people’s pet prejudices like a mischiev- 
ous little boy. Did jieople think that soldiers 
w^ere idways bold and patriotic? He would 
show them one w'ho stuffed his gun with 
chocolate drops instead of bullets. Did they 
suppose it was really the man who decided 
w'hether he was going to marry a certain girl? 
He would show them how 
deftly the girl made him do it. rb«.lM b\ Ke>Bton» 
.\nd in the gi\e-and-take of George Bema 


conversation — to quote the title of another 
of his jdays- "You Never Can Tell” what 
surprising idea a character is going to let 
drop next. 

But the joke was on the people who thought 
Shaw’s ideas absurd or alarming. For now 
that Sh»ivv has become a very old man he 
finds that the world has caught up with him! 
Though we still delight in his wit, we no 
longer find it so alarming. Since 
Shaw loves to .shock people, per- 
haps this annoys him -but one can 
scare ely imagine his running out of 
r startling ideas! 


rb*»lM b\ Ke>Bton*» Vi»w Co 

George Bernard Shaw de 
lights to keep himself as 
vigorous of body as of in- 
tellect. One of his favonte 
forms of exercise is at the 
woodpile, where he can 
swing a blade that cuts as 
keenly as the satire in bis 
comedies. 






CONRAD 


The LATEST TELLER of GREAT SEA TALES 

Born in Poland, Joseph Conrad Went to Sea and Grew into One 
of the Few Great Writers in a Language Not Their Own 


¥ wanted to run away 

I— Ij to sea? When he was fifteen, Josej>h 
Conrad began to feel that he had to 
])e a sailor. He did not want to run away, 
and so he told the family. Of course they 
would hardly listen to him. He told them 
again and again, until he finally grew angry 
about it. 

^‘Woidt you listen to me? Ju'>t as soon 
as I can, 1 am going off to sea " 

And then they said, ^‘l)id 
you hear that? What a curi- 
ous thing b)r the boy to say I” 

'J'hev laughed at him and 
teased him and made liim 
miserable, and i?ll he set his 
heart on being a sailor. '\ lu-\ 
could not understand it, for 
he liveil in ]\)land, out of 
-^ight of the ocean. He had 
been born there in 1857. ilis 
])eo[de had never been sailors; 
they had been soldiers, fighting 
for the freedom of their Kind, 



hoto I \ \ati< 11.1I lN»»fiu'l (iillfr 


Joseph Conrad wasa dream- 


was the only Pole in the service. But it 
was never strange to him, for he had come 
to love I'mgland and he only wanted to 
serve her as best he c(mld. In his twenty 
y(‘ars of knocking about the world, he saw 
many a strange thing and had many an 
e\(iling time. And he stored up all his 
memories without any notion of what he 
was going to do with them in the end. He 
remembered all the colors and .smells anrl 
llavors of the Indian seas and 
of the ports and cities that he 
visited. He learned all about 
the sailors and adventurers, 
and about the brown, sun- 
baked natives whom he loved. 

At the same time he read 
mai.y a book, for there was 
plenty of time on a sailing 
\esN(‘l in those days, and more 
time between trii)s. He read 
stories in French and Polish and 
in English, but he liked the ones 
in English best because he had 


or f)oets and authors adding to er as well as a sailor, as this grown to love and admire the 
its literature. WIin siiuul.l ..ue 
of them l)e so set on turning .sailor now.*' 

But finally they had to let Josej>h go. 


He said good-by to the family, some of whom 
he w'as nevtT going to see again, and made 
his way off to the sea at Marseilles, a seajmrt 
in Southern France, dhere, in his own 
words, ‘Hhc imj)])y first ojicned his eyes” 
* or the boy got his first lierth on a sailing 
ship, at the age of .seventeen. 

Twenty Years a Sailor 

For the next twenty years or more Joseph 
Conrad roved the seas, and went to many 
a far-away place — to the Malay Archipelago, 
to Burma, to the wilds of Africa, and back 
a^ain to London. In the Fmglish service he 
worked his way up from a common stiilor 
to a caj)tain in the merchant marine. 

It seemed a strange thing to have a Pole 
in command of a British ve.ssel, for Conrad 


language. 

One blight autumn day when he was 
adiore in London, he hap]>ened to be looking 
out of a V indow' and thinking about the 
first lime he had seen the man Almayer 
way off in the Malay islands. For some 
rea'^on that he did not know, he sat down 
at the table and began writing the story 
that turned out to be ^‘.Mmayer's Folly.” 
it was a strange thing for him to do. He 
was thiriy-two, and not many authors ever 
begin so late in life. He was writing in a 
language wdiich w'as not his envn by birth, 
and that is a still rarer thing. 

But neither of these things bothered him 
that sunny morning. His story just began 
to tell itself, as stories sometimes will for 
lucky authors. And soon there was a whole 
grou|> of characters crowding around Al- 
niayer — a wdfe and daughter and a whole 
band of Malays, Arabs, and half-castes. 




CONRAD 



A lonely sea, a hidden reef, and a good ship going to 
her grave upon it — this is the kind of picture that 
Conrad painted in words so vi^dd that the memory cf 

These peoj)lo lo folhnv Conrad wher- 

ever he \sent, waitini^ to he pul down on the 
paper until Conrad felt almost like a 
hauLvod man. 

So for several years ho carried the growing 
manuscript of his stor>' around the worhl 
with him — from T.on(h)n to the Malay 
Archipelago, to FraiKC, to Poland, to many 
another place. At la^t the book was fin- 
ished and printed, in 1895, and Conrad 
started on the road to fame. 

For a little while he felt free again, hut 
soon many other eharacters b(‘gan to crowd 
into his mind and heg him lo j)ut them int() 
a book. The result was that down to his 
death in 1924 Conrad was as hu^y with his 
pen as he had ever been on the He 

w'as a slow wTiter, because he wrote so 
carefully; but a score of his novels came 
from the press. Soon after Almayer came 
“The Nigger of the Narcissus.” This was 
followed, among others, by “Lord Jim,” 
by “Youth,” and by “'Ty])hoon,” all i)ower- 
ful stories. He puldished his “Vii ti^ry” in 
1915, and his last complete book, “'I’hc 
Rover,” as late as 1923. 


it lingers in our minds long after the book has been 
closed. We even feel the sting of the spray as hc 
read his stirring pages. 

Although it was hi^ sv'tond language, 
Conrad wrote a remarkable lOnglish style. 
He is loved and admired for his mastery of 
words, because he knew' .so well the men, 
the places, and the things he wrote about, 
hi.s Stories are Wv)nderfully vivid. He (o(»k 
it as his task “])y the powiT of tlu' written 
W'ord to mak(‘ \ou lu\ir, to make you fe<'l, 
before all to make you ^ee.'’ And in that 
lie lias .sliown a fine skill and had a fine 
sutces'> 

Down to the Sea with Conrad 

He has taken us to places wt shfuild nevta 
sec w'ithout him, and made us feel that we 
must have sj>ent y(*ars tliere in his company. 
He has told us all the terrors of the deej), 
the beauty of the ships, the bravery' of men 
that siiil them. He loved to write about 
man’s struggle with the elements, and ot 
man’s courage in the face of danger. Con- 
rad was the latest man in a long line to give 
us the ])octry of sailing. In his ow'n day the 
words were ringing, “You will all go into 
steam soon. Everybody goes into steam.” 
But Conrad never did. 
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HERDER 



Into this pretty garden, with its party of interesting of Weimar famous around the year 1800. Indeed, the 
friends, the writer Herder, standing at the gate, is man who has nsen to recite his verses is no less a per 
about to enter. He will find himself in the midst of son than the mighty poet Goethe, the town’s chief orna- 
one of the groups that made the little German town ment. And Herder himself will bring glory to the place. 

A BRAIN LIKE the ROOT of an OAK 

Even if Herder* s Great Ideas Never Rose Alt the Way Out of the 
Ground, They Sent Up Sap to Feed the Vast Tree 
of Our Modern Thinking 


N THE greatest days of Germany, 
about a hundred and fifty \ears ago, 
there \\as a set of men in that land 
who probably had more to do with the great 
thinking in our modern w'orld than any other 
men then living. One of the greatest of 
them all was a man who never finished writ- 
ing any one big work that would stand as a 
fit monument to his genius. Yet he was so 
full of ideas that inspired other men from 
his own day to ours that he has been trul> 
called the gatekeeper to the modern world. 
This man was Johann Gottfried Herder 
(yo'han got'fret hSr'der). 

Herder’s parents were so poor that in all 
his childhood they could never give him a 
single present. He was bom on August 25, 
1744, in the tiny village of Mohrungen, on 
the sandy wastelands of Eastern Prussia 
But when he died in the illustrious little 


towm of Weimar (vl'mar), on December 18, 
iHo^, he had become a nobleman and was 
famous .IS an author and as the greatest 
preacher anti orator in Germany. 

In his bovhtxKl he had to lead a Spartan 
life. There were h.ippy da>s, to Ijc sure, 
when he used to play in the beech wockIs ot 
lie beside the quiet lake reading a borrowed 
book At those times he would be day- 
dreaming — hoping th.it some day he might 
go to a universit>. Luckily the dream came 
true. lie did work as copyist for an ill- 
tempered author, and not only earned enough 
to keep him at the Oniversity but also trained 
himself to be a writer. 

The professors at his university, among 
them the famous philosopher Kant, saw in 
Herder tlie gifts that were to make him a 
great power throughout Germany for the 
next fifty years. In 1764 they got him a 



SCHILLER 


place as teacher in Riga, but after two years 
he left the post to become a preacher. In 
this work he finally rose to the highest rank 
among the churchmen of his country. 

When Herder Met Goethe 

He had begun to write almost as soon as 
he had started to teach, and he soon was 
widely known. As he grew famous, he de- 
cided to build up a great school at Riga, and 
partly to that end he started out ui)on ex- 
tensive travels, for the study of other schools. 
So he first went to Paris as comi)anion to a 
prince, but a short stay there caused him to 
dislike the French and disagree with most 
of their w'ays. He returned to Ciermany and 
settled dowm as a country j3astor. On his 
tra\'els he met the poet and critic I^essing 
^ only to disagree with him -and the great 
Cioethe (gu'te), who was still only a young 
student. With Goethe he form(‘d a friend- 


ship that finally took him to Weimar, where 
he lived until his death, a member of a 
brilliant circle there. 

One of Herder's most pleasing works is a 
collection of folk songs which he chose out 
of the literatures of many countries and then 
translated into exquisite German. But his 
greater work was in philosophy and history, 
and in what we call the philosophy of history, 
d'hough he really finished very little of his 
work, he was always dashing off fragments 
and essays; and these were so full of brilliant 
new ideas that he became a power over many 
other men, greater or snuiller than himself, 
who began where he left off and finished the 
great thinking he began. Herder in Germany 
was a little like Coleridge in England — a 
master of the great minds in his day, who 
never put half of his ideas down on paper, 
and who is known even better for his infiu- 
ence than for his books. 


The GREAT POET of FREEDOM 

Nearly Every Play and Poem That Schiller Wrote Is a 
Cry for Human Liberty 


Xh’ of the two greatest (u'rnian p(»et'^, 
Friedrich Schiller (fred'riK shirc*rh i'^ 
one of the greatest j)oels of freedom 
that the world has ever seen. The passion 
for freedom was bred in him from boyhood. 
At the time when he was Ixwn, the j)eoj)le in 
most of the little states of Germany \\ere 
bent under a heavy load of tyranny. 'I'heir 
dukes and princes were taxing them to the 
last penny, forcing them into the armies, 
and even hiring them out to fight for lands 
that they had never seen. So little Johann 
Christoph Friedrich Schiller could feel no 
love for the Duke of Wurtemberg, in whose 
town of ]\Iar])ach he was born on November 
lo, 1759; and while he was still hardly more 
than a boy he was already raising his voice 
against tyranny in the plays and poems he 
had begun to write so early. 

Schiller’s father had spent many years in 
the army as a surgeon, and he had always 
thought that anything the Duke did or de- 
sired was right. Just when Schiller was 
ready for a higher school the Duke fiiunded 


a new military academy; and having heard 
about the bright young son of his army 
surgeon, he ordered the boy to go into the 
school and get ready for a life in the army. 
It was m^t in the least what the lad wanted. 
But he was torn away from his home, where 
with his mother he had long read the poets 
and looked forward to being one of them, 
sent to Stuttgart, and put into the military 
school. He was to study medicine and be 
an army surgeon. 

'rhis was his fir.st taste of oppression. All 
about him he saw other boys mistreated, 
and he quickly came to hate the Duke and 
his army, and to detest his own life in the 
school and the future in store for hirri. He 
did his lessons well, to be sure; he won a 
scluxd pri/e. But all his spare time, and 
even hours that he stole from sleep, wxre 
sj^ent in writing. And always he was wTiting 
against injustice. 

Despite his dislike for the school, the army, 
and the Duke, Schiller stayed at his studies 
till he graduated in 1780, and then at once 
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SCHILLER 



Before he went to Weimar and met Goethe, Schiller 
spent three years visiting his fnends ~ and, as always, 
writing. In the summer of 1786 he was at the charm- 
ing little village of Loschwitz, not far from Dresden, 
writing the play *^*Don Carlos.*’ And when he had 

became an army surjieon. Life in the bar- 
racks was more distasteful to him than life in 
the military school. But now that studies 
were behind him he had more time for writ- 
ing, and he soon completed his first play. 
“The Robbers.” So eager was he to have it 
printed that he paid for it out of his small 
savings. Upon reading the play, the theater 
director in Mannheim was so pleased that 
he decided to present it. On the opening 
night the young author, eager to see his own 
play given, stole away from the barracks. 
When his disobedience came to the Duke’s 
attention, he was put under arrest. Later, 
when the news leaked out that the young 
army surgeon was the author of the play, 
he was forbidden to do any further writing. 

In his despair Schiller resolved to leave 
the army, and to live somehow by his pen. 
Already he had finished another play, 
“Fiesco,^’ and with this in his pocket he fled 
the barracks and went to a friend’s home in 
another part of Germany. Here he stayed 
for nearly a year, working over “Fiesco” and 


fimshed a scene or two, he would read or recite to his 
friends. That is what he is doing in the picture. How 
he must have delighted and enthralled them, reading 
fine poetry or spirited drama there under a leafy tree 
in the blooming countryside of Germany I 

finishing a thiid pla) , “Lo\c and Jnlriguc.” 
Meanwhile “'I'he K()l)lKrs’' had lieen .so siu - 
cessful that even the Duke had relented tind 
asked Schiller to return to Mannlu-im as 
“theater poet.” 

Schiller went eagerl> back to In', homeland. 
Now he Stiu a bright future in ^tore for him. 
But his hopes were soon blaslc‘(l, for tlie 
the.iter director refused to put on eitluT of 
his two new plays. iUiL Schiller did not 
give up. Still hoping to live by writing, and 
willing to do anything to reali/.e that hope, 
he started a little newsjiajXT. It, too. failed 
of success, and after some montlis the young 
writer had to accept the kindness of some 
friends and go to live with them. His own 
means w'erc exhausted. 

For three years Schiller lived with one 
friend or another, first in Lei|v.ig and then 
in Dresden. All the while he kept on writing 
fK)cms and plays, but he did not liave much 
luck in getting them published or acU'cl. In 
1787 he resolved upon what seemed like a 
rather foolish plan: he went to Weimar 
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The name of this picture is **The Golden Days of 
Weimar.’* And golden those days must have been! 
Here is Schiller reciting his o^n work to the listening 
group. In the gathering are other poets and drama* 
tists, including Goethe, who stands with his hand thrust 


into hib bosom. Memories of those brave days still 
throng upon us from every side m Weimar. There 
stand the palace and the theater which vroethe helped 
to build, the fine house where Goethe lived, and the 
humble rooms where Schiller lived and died« 


(\l'nur), hoping to nu'ct Goethe (gu'le) 
there and tlirougli him lo ha\e one of his 
pl.i}s ])resente<l in tlu* l.inious Weimar 
tlieater lh<it (ioethe diaiterl. 

I'ortiinaUly for .Schiller, this 
plan linally succecvled In lime 
he became llie close friend and 
associate of the great (ioelhe, 
and the intimacy of the two 
foims one of the most famous 
literarN friendships in tlie his- 
tory of the world. The lamous 
theater direvtorsaw' great prom- 
ise in Schiller's work and at tlie 
saiiie time found that the \ oung 
pc^et was handica])i>ed I)y lack of 
mean.s. Goethe set out to get 
Schiller something to do for a living, and 
had him made professor of hist or} at the 



h> Mo!ro|nli I 


This is A sculptured portrait of 
Schiller, poet, dramatist, and 
lover of freedom. 


uni\ersity in Jena (ya'na). Schiller wrote 
M‘\cTal celehiated histories. And from this 
time, the friendship of the two men 
grew e\er closer until Schiller's un- 
timely death, on May 9. 1805. 
During the fifteen years w hen 
Schiller and Goethe were so 
closely associated, Schiller 
w rote his greater dramas, w hich 
are among the finest in the Ger- 
man language. These are 
'‘Wallenstein,'' "Mary Stuart/' 
“The Maid of Orleans,’' and 
“William Tell.” Each deals 
with some form of injustice and 
o}^j)ression, each is a plea for 
free(ii)m of one kind or another. 
While he was writing his magnificent plays 
Schiller also wiote a gocxl deal of pcx‘try, 
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much of which is strikingly beautiful, and tuberculosis, h’or }ears he had fought a 

some of which ranks with his dramas for losing Tight against the disease. Hut he 

excellence. Among his greater poems are never lost his faith in life or in his fellow 

'The Diver/' 'The Song ©f the Bell," "The men. His chanicter was as noble as are all 

Gods of Greece," and "The Ring of Polyc- his writings. The German people look upon 

rates" (p6-llk'ra-tcz). him as their favorite poet, even though they 

When still a young man Schiller died of think of Goethe as their greatest. 



I I 


**Lightl More light I*’ The cry oime from Goethe as have always seemed to students of his life and writings 
the world darkened about him in the hour of death. like a symbol of everything for which he stood. For 
The words were the last he ever spoke. And they always he sought “more light’* in things of the mind. 


The UNIVERSAL POET 

Is It Horner^ Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare? No, the Universal Poet 
Is Goethe, Who Stands Out with These Four Others among 
the Five Great Poets of All Time 

> when magistrate Textor of father Textor wms so eager to tell the other 

Frankfort came hurr>dng back to his magistrates about his new namesake that 
office after luncheon, everybody knew for once he put aside his dignity. Yet even 
that something must have happened. His he could little dream that this Iwenty-eighth 
daughter Katharina, who was the wife of of August, 1749, was going to be such a 
the well-known law^ycr Goethe (gfi't€), had memorable day for the whole world, 
just given birth to her first child. Grand- Little Johann Wolfgang (yo'hanvolf'gang) 
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**I am quite able to go home by myself, thank you!*’ 
Margaret is much too modest a maid to allow a strange 
gentleman — be he ever so handsome and gallant— to 
introduce himself to her on the street. Yet here is 
Faust, who has just drunk a magic potion to make 
him young again, and has already fallen in love with 
Margaret’s picture! So this meeting is going to be, 
after all, the beginning of a famous, though tragic, 
love story. You will find it told in the First Part of 
Goethe’s ’’Faust,” and again in Gounod’s famous 
opera, which uses Goethe’s story. Yet there is a great 
deal more in Goethe’s ’’Faust” than the sad story of 
’’Gretchen,” or Margaret. In the First Part there is 
also the very old and famous tale of that magic potion 
which was given to the grave old scholar Faust by 
Mephiatopheles, a powerful prince of hell. The old 
scholar wanted you^. so that he might enjoy life once 
more and also that he might learn more of wisdom 

the young duke of that city at once set out 
for Frankfort to meet the youthful new 
author. The two men became firm friends, 
and the next year Goethe went to Weimar 
to act as a minister of state. Here he spent 
the rest of his long life, managing mines and 
forests, building bridges and roads, making 
scientific studies, directing a theater, and 
writing poems, plays, novels, and every other 
sort of literary work. His own fame and in- 
fluence, and the great men he gathered round 
him, made the town of Weimar an intellec- 
tual center of the world. It was called 
the Athens of the North. Among the 
many famous poets who came there was 
Schiller (shll'er), the second greatest 


and taste the power of it. Goethe w'as young himself 
when he wrote about Faust made young again, and he 
put into the poem all the romantic fire and excitement 
of the time, which is called the age of ’’Sturm und 
Drang” — Storm and Stress— in German literature. 
Thenwhen Goethe grew older he wrote a Second Part 
to ’’Faust.” And in it he shows us Faust growm older. 
This second part is written in glorious peetry and has 
in it all the calm wisdom Goethe learned after his 
time of Storm and Stress was over. It is not easy to 
4’ead, as Part I is, for it is not about human people like 
Gretchen, but about fantastic, imaginary creatures 
which stand for Goethe’s great thoughts. In the end 
Faust, become very old and wise indeed, succeeds in 
getting rid of Mephistopheles. Although he has sold 
his soul to the Devil for that magic potion, he has 
used his life so well that he is forgiven the debt. 
The story ia one of the greatest in literature. 

German poet and Gocthe^s dearest friend. 

Goethe^s stay in Weimar was broken by 
many visits to other places. Of all these a 
trip to Italy was of the highest importance 
for him, because it gave him ati intense in- 
terest in the writings of the old Greeks and 
Romans. From this time on, much of his 
own work had the c|ualities that liave made 
the ancient literature so enduring. 

From his boyhood until his death, March 
22, 1832, Goethe was interested in every 
phase of human life and all that has to do 
with it. No i:)erson, no thing, no occurrence 
was too simple or too humble to win and 
hold his attention, nor was any idea too 
profound for him to throw some light upon 
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it. For sixty years he kept filling his poems, and his ‘'Hermann and Dorothea,’’ a long 
plays, and novels with his ideas of what life story-poem worthy to be called an epic, are 
is, of what it means and what it ought to the finest of their kind in German literature, 
mean. One of his great novels, “Wilhelm He was doubtless the greatest author since 
Meister’s Apjirenticeship” (vtl'helm mis'ter), Shakespeare. But he was far more than an 
tells a good deal about the author’s journey author. He was one of those exceedingly 
through life. All that he had tliought of rare men who show a universal genius. In 
life and all that life meant to him he put science as in poetry, and in philosophy, even 
into his magnificent drama of “Faust” in government and statesmanship, Goethe’s 
(foiist), a j)lay that he began when he was achievements are remarkable. He knew 
little more than a child, continued all through human nature down to its ver>’ depths, and 
his long life, and completed only a little while he had a noble character. He turned the 
before his death. From the days of the e^es of all the world to Weimar. There, 
puppet theater until his last years, the during a large part of each of tw'o centuries, 
great interest of Goethe was the theater. he was the leading poet of the w'orld. If he 
It was he who gave the w’orld the greate^^t was not quite the greatest of all poets, he 
drama of the past two centuries. His was certainly the most universal man of 
gracious and delightful little lyric i)oems, letters. 

WHO MADE UP the FAIRY TALES.> 

Thousands of Men and Women Who Never Knew How to Read 
and Write! But Here Are Two Brothers Who Wrote Down 
the Famous Tales for All the World to Read 

r.l F wiihin the liar/, ih.irlsl Moun- them just Id entertain children, but lor quite 
tains there is a high peak about which another purpose. Jacob, the older by a 
the neighbors tell all sorts of stories, year, was born in 1785' 

They tell how goblins and fairies dance on There is hardly any other story of brothers' 
its top by night, and how old I'.niperor Red- love quite like that of Jacob and Wilhelm 
beard has his court there, and sits on a (Irimm. From the time when they were 
marble t hi one, with his long beard sweeping tiny children until W'ilhelm died in 1859, 
the ground. thev w’cre never apart for more than a few 

Nearly evert' boy and girl, and most weeks. They jrlayed together, studied to- 
grown-u[)s, dearlv love a tale that begins gether, worked and lived together, and at 
like this. Nearly evert one knows the tale last Jacob was buried beside his brother in 
of The bleejung beauty and of Rumpelstilt- Saint Matthew’s churchyard at Berlin, four 
skin, of Snowdroj) an<l of Hop o’ My I humb. tears after W ilhelm died. 

Hansel anil Hretel are as great favorites as In the little village of Hanau the Grimms 
The Fisherman and His Wife. .Xnd though were very poor. But they were good people 
most children can tell the tales themselves, who brought up their children in the old- 
few of them ever stop to wonder who the f.ishioned way, giving them few pleasures 
Grimms were, where and when they lived, and as much education as they could afford, 
what they did, or why they wrote those Only seklom did Jacob and Wilhelm go 

stories. wandering in the village, but on the days 

Altogether there were sLv Grimms, chililren when they crosstHl through the market place 
of a lawyer who lived in the German village to the pastor’s house for their French lesson, 
of Hanau (hii^nou). Two of the boys, Jacob they useil to loiter to watch the workmen, 
and Wilhelm (vll'hClm), wrote the fairy the tradesi^ople, and the passers-by. The 

tales, and oddly enough they did not write gilt weathercock that flashed in the sun 
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from a near-by steeple interested them as librarian at Cassel an 
greatly. Both were quiet children who along as his assistant. Sooi 
thought a great deal about ever> thing they professors in the universii 
heard and saw. At night, when they went (gfil'lng-tru), and after a 
to bed on their little cot in a garret room, they were both called to Ihv 
they would talk about the things they had All through their lives Ja 
seen, and won- 
der what else 
they might have 
seen if their / 
teacher had not 
lived so near 
their own home. | 

When Jacob 
was si\ years 
old he was sent 
with his brother 
to live with 
their grand- . 
father in Stei- 
nau (sti'nou), 
and to go to 
school there. 

Here they had 
more freedom. 

They roamed 
thf meadows, ^ 
climbed the j 
hills, and visited 
the old castle t 
ruins. Like 
many other 
boys they col- 

lected butter- h 

flies and plants. . u ...... ... . 

'Fhpv' rpnri 'll! Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, looking like the close friends 

iiiev rcdu ail companions that they were. It would be hard to say whether 

the books they they are more famous as learned scholars or as the writers of some 

could lay hands 

on, and they liked especully to read the and Latin turned into vct} 

history of their own country, of its kingb in many of our modern langi 

and castles, for they thought their country in I^atiri became father in I 

was the finest in all the world, and theii qiiercm, an oak, turned in 

king the best. At last they went to the uni- where oaksgr()w\ Grimm’s 

versity in Marburg. est discovery ever made i 

The boys roomed together there and even languages, 
used the same books. They studied law'. But both the brothers wo 
but they had little interest in it. Old that has made them bettei 

songs and stories of the German j)eople, and the others they wrote. As 

even the German language itself, pleased they did not forget their haj 

them much better. Perhaps their childhood at Stein-iu, when they wan 

in castled Steinau had something to do with peasants and heard the ok 

that. After graduating, Jacob got a place told by the people. So they 



as librarian at Cassel and took Wilhelm 
along as his assistant. Soon the two became 
professors in the university at Gottingen 
(gfll'lng-trii), and after a few years there 
they were both called to IkTliii as professors. 

All throiigli their lives Jacob and Wilhelm 

Grimm wctc* iii- 
l e r e s t e d i n 
everything that 
has to do with 
the German lan- 
guage and Ger- 
man literature-. 
They ii^ed to 
work at the 
Stime desk and 
often at llu- 
s a m e task 
Each wrote 
man\ books, 
most of wliuh 
weie w nl ten lor 
otliei learned 
professors J.,- 
col) started a 
clictionarN of 
the (k-i man lan- 
gu.ige, one of 
the Uigest ever 
a t I (‘ m j) t e d . 
Abov’e all he* 
disco\'(*j(‘cl tlu* 
famous ])rimi- 
pie known .is 

Chimm’s Law, 
m, looking like the close friends „ cPnu v. 

It would be hard to say whether » snows 

;holars or as the writers of some how a host of 
of all fairy stones. j • i 

words in Greek 

and Latin turned into very different words 
in many of our modem languages — how patir 
in I^atiri became father in English, and how 
qiiercm, an oak, turned into parky a jflace 
w here oaks grow\ Grimm’s Law' is the* great- 
est discovery ever made in the history of 
languages. 

But both the brothers worked on one book 
that has made them better known than all 
the others they wrote. As they grew' older 
they did not forget their hajipy days together 
at Steiri'iu, when they wandered among the 
peasants and heard the old talcs that were 
told by the people. So they decided to write 
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clown the stories they had heard, just as 
they had heard them. They thought the 
world might like to have all this “folklore."' 
So the goblins and fairies, the c harming 
princes and beautiful j)rinc(‘sses, even ddie 
risherman and Ilis Wifc\ who had once 


dwelt only in the dark chimney corners of 
German cottages, now live again in the hearts 
of boys and girls in many lancls because of 
the loving interest of the two quiet brothers 
who wrote (Irimms" Fairy Tales. Surelv 
that is a delightful way tcj be remembered! 



This is Heine, the in- 
tense and wayward sing- 
er of some of Germany’s 
most haunting songs. 

A GERMAN POET with A FRENCH WIT 

For All His Cunning Poems, the Germans Hated Heine because 
• He Said Such Sharp Things about Them 


O NE day in iSio little Harry Heine 
(hi'nc*) hiinicd down the main street 
of Dus^eldoif {(lus'c''*l-ddrf ) to catch a 
glimpse of the gre-at emperor Xaj)oleon, who 
was there* to insju'c t his troo]^s. Ever since 
a time before Heine had been born, on l)ec- 
emljer 13, lynj, the ITench had been ruling 
the city and making times better for the 
peojde than did the German ])rinces whom 
tliey had driven out. I'he ITench soldiers 
and ofl'jcials there were well liked by most c^f 
the* children, and especially by young Heine, 
who loved iht'm dearly and thought the em- 
]M*ror Nai)oleon the* greatest man in the 
world. He was resolved not to miss seeing 
the Emperor in all his glory. 

Next to Napoleon, Heine’s favorite was 
one of his uncles, a w'ell-educated doctor in 
whose library he spent a grcxil deal of time, 
for there were few boc^ks in his own home. 
His father was a fairly well-to-do Jewish 
merchant, who thought of very little exrept 
business and talked about it most of the 


time. He did not want his son to be bookish, 
but to take uj) a business career. Luckily 
the ben’s etlucation was left to his mcHher, 
an intelligent woman from a family of cul- 
tivated physicians, and she was eager for the 
boy to make his mark in the professional 
world. She was satisfied to have him become 
nearly any tiling except a j^oct. 

When Heine finished school at Diisseldori 
he went to Hamburg to enter business under 
the direction of another uncle, a wealthy 
banker. With no taste for business life, he 
quickly made a failure of it. and his uncle, 
glad to be riil of him, agreed to furnish the 
money if he would go to a university and 
study knv. After spending one year at the 
university in Honn, Heine went to the one 
in Gottingen (gOt'Ing-Cn), and being soon 
expelled for dueling, he w'ent on to the uni 
versity at Herlin. 'Fhe large city pleasetl 
him. He made many friends, led a gay social 
life, and during the first year of his stay he 
jiublisheil a volume called simply “Songs'* 
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^1827), At once he became ix)pular and 
famous. Some charming travel sketches 
written for a newspaper soon increased his 
popularity, and shortly afterward he brought 
out another book of beautiful verses ^\ritten 
while spending a vacation near the North Sea. 

Upon hearing of his nej^hew’s fame as an 
author, Heine’s rich uncle in Hamburg at 
once insisted that he return to Gottingen 
and finish his studies. He did so, but during 
his last year at the university he refreshed 
himself and his admiring readers by publish- 
ing more poems, ‘^The liook of Songs,” and 
two delightful prose ^^orks, Journey to 
the Hart/” (harts) and ^‘Travel Pictures.” 
In spite uf his uncle’s desire for him to go 
into law, Heine now gave himself entirely to 
literature, and during the next six years he 
continued his writing, to the mingled joy 
and displeasure of the German public. 

Quick-witted Harry Heine had been known 
for his sharp tongue ever since he was a little 


boy. The man, Heinrich (hln'rtKJ Heine 
for he had changed his nanic- hud a sharp 
pen and no great love for German princes 
and their governments. Displeased with 
matters as they stood in Germany, he went 
to Paris in iS^i and there he made his home 
until his death on Pebruary 17, 1856. For 
twenty-five years he ])()ure(l forth verses, 
sprightly and gay or sweetly sorrowful, and 
elegant prose famous for its clear language 
and biting satire. 

As a suiTering invalid helpless from pa- 
ralysis, Heine spent the last ten years of his 
life on what he i)la\lully called his “mattress 
grave.” He did not lack money, and still 
less did he lack kind friends who tenderly 
cared for him until his death. When the 
end came he was biiricfl in Paris, among his 
beloved French whom he had helped to 0 
better understanding ot his countrymeii 
Admirers from maiiv nations now' kcej3 hi^ 
grave bright with llowers. 




LESSING 

A MAKER of the MODERN MIND 

The Great Critic Lessing Was One of the Clearest and Bravest 
Thinkers at the Gateway to the World of Our Day 


1 ' THE aRc of seventeen a bright young 
student at Leipzig named (iotthold 
(got'holt) Ej)hraim Lessing fell in 
with a troop of actors, and not only shared 
with them the Christmas cake his pious 
mother had sent him but even wrote a jday 
for them. It was called “The Young 
Scholar.” Wh(‘n tlie new's of these w'iUl 
doings reached home, his fath(‘r, the chief 
minister of the village, sent for the boy and 
scolded him severely, (iotthold told them 
how sorry he was and returned to Leij)zig. 
'I hen his actor friends went off to Vienna 
and left him in the lurch. A little later he 
went to llerlin where he was destined in 
time to meet the great Voltaire (vol'ter'), 
the most famous writer then in the world, 
and where he began to make liis own fame 
as a writer for the literary journals. This 
was the l)eginning of a career that made 
la-ssing the foundcT of modern German liter- 
ature, a distinguidied dramatist, and cer- 
tainly the most fearless critic of modern 
times, if m)t irnhrd the Ijest. 

l.essing was born at Kamenz (ka'mfnts), 
then a village (»f Saxony, on January 22, 
[72^. Loth his grandfathers had been 
laitheran ministers, his father was one, and 
tlu‘ boy himself was intended f(^r that jmv 
fession. d hough the family was poor and a 
large on<‘- there were twelve children -the 
parents were believers in a good education 
and they spared no ])ains to give one to little 
Gotthold, who astonished everybody by his 
brilliant mind. When only a mere child he 
won a scholarshi]) to St. Afra’s. a famous 
school of the region, and while there he won 
another to the university at Leipzig. 'Fhus 
his education was ])rovided for. But though 
he studied both theology and medicine, he 
r.''ver became either preacher or physician. 

As soon as Lessing began to write for the 
Berlin literary journals, people saw at once 
that here was a new and capable critic. He 


interrupted the work several times, once to 
go to the university in Wittenberg, and again 
to travel in Eastern Germany. All the while 
he continued writing for the journals and 
his fame steadily grew. In 1767 he was 
invited to Hamburg to be the official dra- 
matic critic and rc|)orter. No dramatic 
critic ever did better work. Lessing soon 
came into a great fame, and among other 
services he convinced the German play- 
w'rights that they ought to take the English 
dramatists like Shakespeare instead of the 
French for their models. 

While in Hamburg Lessing disapproved 
of some wTitings on ancient art that were 
circulated by a scholar living there. In 
answer to these he wrote a lengthy criticism 
that immediately ranked him quite as high 
as an art critic as he stood in literary and 
dramatic fields. Soon afterwards he accepted 
a position as librarian at Wolfcnbiittel (vol-^ 
fen-biit'el), and there he remained until his 
death on February 15, 17S1. During these 
years he wrote poems and fables, dramas 
and criticism, and engaged in several con- 
troversies with those whose oj)inions he 
considered false or unsound. 

Lessing was not only a line critic of other 
jieople's dramas, he was also a capable dra- 
mati.st himself. His jilay “Minna von Barn- 
helm’’ (fon barn'h^lm) was the first master- 
piece of Germiin comedy, and his “Nathan 
the Wise” is a magnificent appeal to men to 
understand one another and not fight over 
their religion. In one of his great critical 
works, “Laocixin” (la-ok'6-6nb Lessing gives 
us a fine theory about the differences between 
the art of the jiainter and that of the poet. 
He laid the basis in this work for a great 
deal of the thinking about art and poetry 
in the world since his day — as indeed he did 
in so many of his other works in various 
lielils. He was one of the creators of the 
modern mind. 


THOMAS MANN 


THE GREATEST NOVELIST of OUR DAY 

In Thomas Mann We Have the Greatest German Writer and 
the Leading Novelist of the Mid-Twentieth Century 



'hot<» from Krwieric I 


Tht face of Thomas Mann reveals the mind of our 
meat thoughtful modern novelist. 

E ffOMAS MAW’S two eldest children, 
Erika and Klaus now themselves 
well-known writers - tell of how* w hen 
they were little they had to keep <|uiet all day 
because Father was writing, but how some- 
times toward evening he would call them into 
his study, with its faint smell f)f glue and dust 
from books stacked everywhere, and read a 
tale from (Irimm or “The Arabian Nights.” 
So vivid was fiis reading that they vowed he 
should have been an actor. Or he would [day 
the violin f)r make funny j)ictures of “the 
Hrazilian Ambassador,” complete with 
goatee, or of an elegant gentleman called “the 
Eride of the ballroom.” In fact, the great 
man has all his life loved the theater and 
music, and once actually published some car- 
toons. But of course his great fame rests on 
his stories. 

He was born (1875) in the ancient (ierman 
city of Liibeck (lii'b^k). His father, whose 
grain business was a century ohl, was mayor 
of the town and the tnK)ps dipped colors to 
him when he passed. His mother was the 


daughter of a lUa/ilian planter. Young 
Thomas had a happy childhood with his 
elder brother Heinrich (Inn'riK) also to 
become a famous writer and three younger 
brothers and sisters. He hated the mili- 
tary discipline of the Prussian school he wa*nt 
to, but it was fun to publish his ])oems in 
the “radical” school pap(‘r he and some 
schoolmates put out. 'Ehen his father died 
and the family moved to Muniih. When 
he had finished sclu^ol he followed them. 

In Munich Mann copied aciounts for an 
insiiraiue company for a time, but soon 
after publishing his tirst story (1804) lie 
(juit business for good. He took (ourses at 
lh(* Tniversity, spent some months with 
Heinrich in Rome, and cam(‘ bai k to Munich 
(i8()8) w'ith the unfinished but alread\ tri*- 
mendous manusc ript of vi no\el. 'This turned 
out tw'o yeiirs later to be “Budden- 
brooks,” a story of the (iernhin middle class, 
based on Mann’s own family and childhood 
memories. It h.id .1 tremendous success 
y'i'he world,” Mann said later, “embraced me 
amid congratulations and shouts of [iraise ” 
People made pilgrimage.s to the “Buddc*n- 
brooks House,’’ the ancestral mansion where 
Erika’s and Klaus’s grandfather hacl li\ed 
w’hile they were swarming over their father’s 
big house nearby, d'his i)ook and those that 
follow'ed were translated into other tongues. 

After “Buddenbrooks” Thomas Mann 
knew a long period of ha})piness. He* made a 
wise marriage wdth an extraordinary woman 
who, besides rearing six rather extraordinary 
children, became secretary, business man- 
ager, chauffeur, and general protector to her 
famous husband. They had a fine winter 
home in Munich and summer homes in the 
country. Mann was not called to military 
service in World War I. 

Of course there were hard times following 
the defeat. One of Mann’s most beautiful 
novelettes, “Disorder and Early Sorrow” 
(1920), gives some of the flavor of that time. 
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lUit the j^real stories and novels kept eominj^. 
We should mention es])ecially the most fa- 
mous of all, the lon^ novel ‘ ^rhe Ma^ie 
Mountain” (1924), about j)eo])le in a tuber- 
culosis sanitorium who come to be symbols 
of the fading and falling aj)art of Kuropean 
civilization just before World War I. In 
1929 Mann received the Nobel Prize one of 
the highest honors a writer can have. 

Put the skies were already darkening (ner 
(iermany. Mann had always thought that 
art and politic s did not mix. He had calU^d 
the collection of his essays about the first 
World War ‘'Rellections of a \on-j)olitical 
Man.” Itiit now lie felt he must warn the* 
j)c*o[)le against the threatening horror. In 
the* year of the* Nobel Prize he* made* a s])c‘ech 
in Perlin wiiich brought on a Nazi riot 
d'he next yc‘ar, in a famous novelc‘tle, “Mano 
and the* Magic'ian,” lie showed the dangers 
of die tatorsliij) 11c* was lc*arning that, as 
he* said Iatc‘r . ’ ’•hc‘r is lost ’‘who betrax^ 
the things of the spirit 1)\ refusing to fac'e 
and dc‘cide for himself the human jiroblem, 
])ut. .is it is todax , in political teims ” 

Escaping the Nazi Purge 
.III March, i9Sa. soon .after Hitler c.imc* 
to ])owc*r, Herr and h'rau Mann, on a xaca- 
tioii in /uric h, rc*ceived a tc*lc*phone call 
from I'irika .ind Klaus in Munich: “Hon’t 
come home*, the we.atlier is bad ” Put it was 
bad ill Zurich too. “Don’t conic* home, xve 
.ire liaxing sj^ring housc'cleaiiing.” 

So that w.is it - a Nazi {lurge' 'Thomas 
Mann’s next sight of his ii.ative land xxas 
sixteen years and a terrible xvar axxay. 

The sons and daughters followed into ex- 
ile* Prika, disguised as a |>easant, slip[)ed 
back over the border to rescue from their 
Munich house the manuscrijit of a half-fin- 
ished novel of her father’s. It xvas all they 
saved. Ivven their Cierman citizenshi|> xvas 
taken axvay. Put for three years, in sjdte 
of the pleadings of Krika, Klaus, and his 
brother Heinrich, Mann kept silent about 
Hitler, still hoping that as artist-in-e\ile he 
could do more good by sticking to his art. 
d'hen, infuriated by anti-Semitic attacks on 
the (Jerman exiles- especially hard to bear 
because Frau Mann is half-Jewish-- he spoke 
out at last. A fexv months later (icy^tO, 


xvhen the L’niversity of Ponn withdrew his 
honorary degree, he re])lied in scorching 
xvords read round the world, d'he Nazis 
banned his books. Put the free world xxel- 
comed him, and he has ever since fieen a 
notable xvorker for democracy and civili- 
zation. 

In the winter of 1937 .^8 Mann xvent on 
a tour of the United States, lecturing on 
“ The Coming Victory of r)emocrary.” He 
xv.'is so well jileased with his rece[)tion and 
with the country and people in general that 
he accepted an appointment as lecturer at 
IVincelon Univ(*rsity. 1 'he next year he 
look out his first citizenship jiajiers. Soon 
all the re^t of the family, including brother 
Heinric h, were in the United Stales. 'Thomas 
Mann and his xxife movc*d to California, 
where thex built a house near Hollyxvc)()d, 
New honors came, including honorary de- 
grc*e^ from Harxard, C'olumliia, Vale. Dur- 
ing llie xvar Mann broadcast to his former 
countrxmen in (ierman. .\fler the xvar 
D949) he rc*turned to (iermany briellv and 
accepted awards from West (iermany at 
Fr.uikforl .ind irom Ivast (ierm.any at 
Weimar (vi'mar). 

Great Novels about Joseph 

Put XX hat of the novels in all these tumul- 
tuous years? Hack in 1929, before Hitler, 
Mann had been l.iscinated in tlu* Old Testa- 
ment storv o) Joseph. He wanted to stop 
writing about modern well-to-do jieople and 
“|)ierce deep, clee]i into the human” that is, 
to XX rile about the lc*gendary Josejih a^ if he 
xvere Ivxerym.in, representing us all It xx'.is 
the unfinishc*d manuscri])t of “Joseph and His 
lirothers” (loyO. nf the four long jihilo- 
sophical novels in this series, which Krika 
rescued. 'I'he others followed: “Young 
Josejih” (1934). “josc|)h in Fgypt” 
and “Joseph the Provider” 11044). There 
have lieen other stories too, the most im- 
portant “Doctor Faustus” (IC14S), in which, 
through the doomed hero and his biogra- 
jiher, Mann tries to shoxv the soul of the 
Cierman ]ic^o]de. Dn the occasion of his 
.seventy-fifth birthday, in 1950, lliere ap- 
peared a “Thomas Mann Reader.” which 
presented in English translation some of his 
finest tales and passages from the novels. 
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ROBERTS 


A POET of the CANADIAN WOODS 

For His Pictures of Canadian Scenery in Verse and Prose, Charles 
G. D. Roberts Is Important in the Literature 
of His Native Land 


T WOULD be hard to say which was 
the more delightful thing about the 
charming old rectory where Charles 
George Douglas Roberts lived as a child - 
the ample library where the children learned 
their love of books, or the towering forests 
out of doors, threaded with lim])i(l streams 
so inviting to the canoe. The forests and 
streams were those of New Ikunswick, 
Canada; and the books belonged to the chil- 
dren’s father, who was a minister, a classical 
scholar, a poet, and an athlete. 'I’he chil- 
dren’s mother was of the stock of the New 
England Puritans, remotely related to the 
great Emerson. The brothers and sisters 
nearly all grew up to be jxK'ts and writers. 

Charles George Douglas himself was born 
in ’860, and he was destined to be the best- 
known of all that clever family. He \%ent to 
school in Fredericton, the capital of the [)rov- 
ince. One of his playmates there was his 
cousin, Bliss Carman, who was to grow to be 
a well-known poet too. Both bo\’s reveled 
in the w'oods and the river, and paddled and 
swam like young savages. Later they went 
together to the small university in Frederic- 
ton. Young Roberts was a brilliant student 
and won medals for his work in Latin and 
Greek. He learned to love the old Greek 
and Latin myths, and would sometimes im- 
agine more of his own. lie studied the Eng- 
lish poets, too, longing to write verse as rich 
and melodious as that 0/ Keats. When he 
was only twenty he published his first book 
of verse, ft was a book of myths, and he 
called it “Orion” (o-ri'5n). 

Now the stories in “Orion” were not very 
close to life as Roberts knew it, and his way 
of telling them was not very original. Yet 
the book is important because it marked the 
beginning of a new Canadian literature. 
Canada is a younger country even than the 
United States, and had not before this had 


much time or thought to spare for poetrv 
from i)ioiieering. Besides, the people were 
widely scattered, and there was little unity 
either of thouglU or of government. But in 
1804 all the ])rovinccs wtTe brought together 
in ime strong federation, and C'anada became 
a nation, with a new feeling of patri(dism for 
the country as a wlujle. Roljerts belonged 
to the first generation who grew' uj) in this 
new Canada, and his voice was onl\' the first 
and clt'aresi ol a w hole chorus of voices which 
began to sing in the i8.So’s. 

But “Orion” did not cont.iin the be^t 
verse that Roberts was to write. Later lie 
turned to the woods and fields of ("anada, 
and sang of the thrush’s song or the [lolato 
harv’est or the wild ge(‘se winging north 
Much of this nature verse he wrote while he 
w'as teaching .school in his nativ(‘ land In 
1885 he became a professor at King’s C'ollege 
in Nov'a Scotia. 1 lurt* he lived with his 
growing family, w'ork(‘d prodigiously on his 
history of Canada, and continued to write. 

In 1806 he moved to New ^'ork. TIutc 
he earned his living by writing, ])iib!ishing 
more in prose and verse. 'Fhc poems are 
some of them about New' York, es[)eciallv at 
night; many of them are love j)oems. d'he 
most important of the j)rose work is a iu‘w 
kind of nature story —about animals of the 
Canadian woods. 

In 1914 Roberts was living in England. 
Though he was past fifty, he enlisted and 
.served in the World War. 'I'hen in 1925 he 
returned to New' Brun.swick, and has lived 
there ever since. 

A list of his books would take up many 
pages, and would contain all sorts of things, 
from a history of Canada’s part in the war 
to an imaginary history of “a sister of 
Evangeline.” But he will i)robably be best 
remembered for certain of his poems about 
the great Canadian outdoors. 




JONATHAN EDWARDS 



Jonathan Edwards was a serious, studious little boy old New England home of colomal days. Or perhaps 

who began wnting essays on knotty subjects before he is just doing his sums, and has looked up like any 

he was in his teens He must have looked rather like other boy to ask his mother^s advice about acme 

this as he wrote them before the open fire in that knotty point he does not quite understand. 


OUR STERNEST, STRAIGHTEST THINKER 

Hardly a Man Alive To-day Would Start Thinking in the Way 
Jonathan Edwards Began; but if Anyone Did Start in That 
Way, He Would Almost Surely Have to Follow Edwards 


to the End c 

Hr.\ Joiuitlhin Fcluards oiih 

s(\tn or (Mjjjht he usul to 'slip ofT to 
the woods with other children and 
there lead them in jiuner. \nd when he 
grew up he In tame a great preacher, stern 
and leirihle in wrath and burning with a 
llarne of devotion llis whole life was sjjent 
in telling peojile what he believed about God 
and man’s duly toward God So great was 
hiS power that he has been called the father 
of the religious revival sometimes spoken of 
as ‘‘the Great Awakening.” 

All this hajjjiened in Puritan Xew^ England 
before the \merican Revolution. Edwards 


the Journey 

was born in 170^ in a little town in Connec- 
IKUt, the onh brother among ten sisters 
His father was a minister and his mother 
was the daughter of a minister, and little 
Jonathan was brought up in strict Puritan 
wavs He must sit (luictlv through sermons 
and pravers Ik urs long while his toes were 
getting stifTer and stitTer with the cold. lie 
must eat his Sunday dinner cold because it 
was not right to do any cooking on the 
Sabbath 

Ihit his father and mother taught him well, 
and at ten he was alreadv writing essavs on 
“the nature of the scml.” He went to Yale 




JONATHAN EDWARDS 




before he was quite thirteen, and before he 
was graduated he had written many note- 
books full of brilliant thoughts and observa- 
tions on the Scriptures and the world of 
nature and the way peoples’ minds work. 
He stayed on at Yale two years more, study- 
ing theology (the-ol'o-jl) — the subject having 
to do with men's idea of Ood. It seemed to 
the young enthusiast that there was nothing 
of importance in all the world except this 
search for a clear idea of God and of com- 
munion with Him. In the year 1721 he had 
an experience of religious ecstasy which he 
always thought of as his true conversion. 
After that he was sure that God had spoken 
in his heart, and he dedicated himself to 
telling others what he had come to believe 
so deeply. 

The Hard Life of a Colonial Pastor 

He married a gentle dark-eyed girl who 
from the time she was thirtc'en had had mys- 
tic visions and experiences of religion. In 
1726 they settled in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, where Edwards served as pastor 
for twenty- four years. He was not a strong 
mi' but he never spared himself. Every 
morning he was up at four, and every day 
he read and studied and j)reached for twelve 
or thirteen Lours; even when he \Nalked in 
the woods he took along paper on which to 
jot down notes for his next book or sermon. 
He did not spare his parishioners either. His 
preaching was stern and brilliantly cold. He 
believed in predestination (j^re-des'ti-na'- 
shun), the doctrine that God has cletermined 
beforehand who is to be saved and who is to 
be j)unished for all eternity; and he ])elieved 
that nothing could be done about this cxcef)t 
to kc^ep the heart huVnble ancl loving in the 
h(){>e that God’s grace might speak to it in 
mercy. So Edwards terrified the people by 
ghastly pictures of hell. He .set his face like 
flint against all the reformers who were trying 
to soften the doctrines of the Congregational 
church, to which he belonged. 

His power grew. In the early t7,so^s there 
was a revival in his church at Northampton. 
For a while he counted as many as thirty 


sudden conversions each week. Children 
held prayer meetings, and one tot of four 
was thought to have known true communion 
with God. The excitement spread through- 
out Connecticut. After a while it died down 
and Edwards feared that Satan had again 
triumphed. But in 1740 a great preacher 
came to America from England, and found 
the ground so well prepared by Edwards and 
his followers that a huge wave of religious 
excitement swept over New England and 
on into the other colonies. It was called th(‘ 
Cireat Awakening. l*eople talked of nothing 
but religion. At meetings many fell into fits 
or w’ent mad. Even JOdw'ards felt that the 
movement was too hysterical to lx* altogether 
wholesome, though he believed that on the 
whole it had done good. 

Not k>ng after this Edwards fell inti) a 
(jLiarrel with his own congregation. Many 
of them thought him too stern and objected 
to his doctrines. He uas miuli too lionest 
and upright to change from doing what he 
believed to be right. So in the eiul 
he had to leave, d here followed a time of 
great j)overty for him and his wife and 
twelve children. After a while thtyv went to 
Stockbridge, on the edge of the wilderness, 
and Edwairds preached in a mission churen 
among the Indians. Eater he beiame j)resi- 
<Jent of Princeton College Bui just as he 
was beginning that woik, he died ol 

smallpox. He was onl\ fifty-five. 

How to Measure Jonathan Edwards 

It is hard for us now^ to do justice to 
Jonathan Edw'ards. Religion has changed 
since his day. His ideas seem to most of us 
(rucl and harsh, his life cold and stern and 
lacking in outw'ard beaut But he had one 
of the keenest minds that ever thought and 
WTote in America, and he is honored in 
Europe as wx -11 as in his native land as a 
theologian and jihilosojdier. And whatever 
w'C may think of his ideas, w’e must remember 
that he preached them jiowerfully and stood 
by them wuth great courage. He wrote a 
really great book on “The Freedom of the 
Will.” 




Perhaps it is fitting that the Father of American Litera- of Christopher Columbus — who was a wanderer second 
ture should have been an incurable wanderer, for to none. In this picture the artist, Sir David Wilkie, 
Amencans have always been a restless people. Cer- has shown us the eager young Irving poring over some 
tftinly it is fitting that his wandering should have cf the records he searched at the convent of La Rabida 
taken Washington Irving to Spain and to the records while working on his book about Columbus. 

The AUTHOR of “RIP VAN WINKLE” 

The Father of Our Country Gave Him a Name and Patted Him 
on the Head; and in His Own Turn He Became the 
Father of Our Literature 


te«ir himself awaN in lime to slip secretly in people in both Europe and America looked 
again for family pra\eis at nine o'clock, and in astonishment at this American ^^ho \\as 
then once more escape to see how the play riling stories and es^a^s ajid histories just 
came out. ‘X)h, Washington, if _\ou \Ncre as if he had been born in Europe. That is 

onh good!” his mother often lamented. Vet \Nhy Irving is sometimes called the Father 

if she had but known it, her small son's of American Literature. 

ancl(‘rings were some day to take him all He wrote about all sorts of things all over 
over the w'orld and give him the material the worhl For he was always restless, just 

out of which to build the first really solid as he had been as a child. Idle in school, he 

literary rc'pulation ever held by an American, did not even try to go to college. He entered 

For W.ishington Irving was born in 1783, a law office, but often ran away from that 
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ANA .1 night after dinner little Wash- 
ington Irving would slip sc‘cretl\ out 
of lh(‘ house to a neighboring theater, 


when the last of the Britidi troo])s wctc still 
parading New York at the close of the Rc\o- 
lutionarv War; and when he began to write. 



IRVING 


too--to gossip with his friends or sail up the 
Hudson. He never tired of the stately river 
bordered by quaint old Dutch farms and 
sleepy villages. Between times, he scribbled 
sketches for his brother’s journal. 

But his health was not good, and his family 
sent him to Europe. When he sailed he 

looked so ill that the 

skipper remarked, 

“There’s a chap who 
will go overboard be- 
fore we get across.” 

But he did no such 
thing. On the other 
hand, he spent a year 
and a half of adven- 
turous travel abroad, 
and returned quite 
healthy and hand- 
somer than ever. Besides 
that, he had lost his heart to 
Europe, with its art, its long 
history, its traditions. 

In New York Irving drifted 
into law again, and amused 
himself on the side by writing 


But before he went he served for a while in 
the War of 1812 and planned to join an ex- 
pedition against the pirates of Northern 
Africa. This expedition never sailed, and 
Irving set out for England alone. 

He went on a business venture, but it soon 
failed, and Irving turned to writing for a 
living. lie had tlie 
helj) and frieiuLship o 
sonic of the best Eng- 
lish wi iters. They 
liked liim he was 
charming, handsome, 
and gentlemanly. It 
was Sir Walter Scotl 
who found him a pub 
li^hcr for the “Sketch 
Book,” which a]) 
])care(l in IcSiq. This 
book sold well on both 
sides of the Atlantic; 
Americans liked the 
quaint humor and 
local color of “Rij) Van Winkle” 
and “'Fhe Legend of Sleep> Hol- 
low,” and Englishmen liked the 



a f ries of humorous sketches for uleT;bou”''Mew YorL"g.’ sketches of Kn^lish country life 

his journal, “Salmagundi.” New the days when it was New He wrote other books ‘‘Bra(t‘- 
Yorkers liked these so well that ^Ja^whTread them^^^ bridge Hall” and “ialcs of a 

Traveller” — and found that In* 


the young humorist ventured on 


a book. This w’as no less than “A History of 
New York from the Beginning of the World 
to the End of the Dutch Dynasty,” which 
he pretended was written by one Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, a descendant of the old 
Dutch settlers. This is not a real history at 
all, but a most amusing imaginary account 
of the times when the stout Dutch worthies 
could hide the whole town in a cloud of 
tobacco smoke and when Peter Stuyvesant 
stumped about the little fort on his wooden 
leg. The book made Irving’s rc[)utation, 
and is in fact one of the most entertaining 
“histories” ever written. It was i)articularly 
welcome in America, in 1809, because almost 
all American writing before that time had 
been pretty sober reading. 

This is the most truly American of Irving’s 
books. For shortly after its publication he 
was in Europe again, and the old fascination 
of things European came on him so strongly 
that he became as much English as American. 


was no longer either unknown or j)0()r. 

Then he started wandering again. In 
France he wrote a series of “American 
Essays.” In .Spain he wrote two volumes of 
real histt)ry, dug out of musty old manu- 
scripts and documents: “The Life and Voy- 
ages of Columbus” (i 82(S) and “d'he \'()\ages 
and Discoveries of the Companions of ('ol- 
umbus” He had drifted southward, 

urged by an old longing to visil the strong- 
holds once held by the Moors in Spain. For 
months he dwelt in the romantically beautiful 
old Moorish castle, the Alhambra (al-ham'- 
bra). By moonlight he dreamed l)eside 
fountains whose w\aters made hamiony with 
the nightingale's song. By day he wrote in 
a chamber overlooking the old town and the 
perfumed gardens. “ Fhe Conquest of Gra- 
nada” is a partly imaginary history, and 
“The Alhambra” is a series of tales and 
sketches suggested by this romantic place. 
But eventually he was called back to Eng 
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II) ti ( « i^nclii ( mil «l I SI jV Int 

Life on the frontier and among the Indians was doubt 
less not quite so noble and pleasantly romantic as 
Cooper pictures it in his famous tales, but for all that, 
they give us something of the “feel** of the forests 

land and shorllv after that he was in New 
^ ork a^ain (iS^2) lie had been abroad 
'-e\ent( ( n \^ai > 

lie r( turned to lind himself famous is the 
tirst important \nun< an man of lettt rs He 
found too th.il I hi count r\ was boomini^ 

I r.idi an<l busmiss hummid I he great 
\alli N of the Mississijij)! was fast tilling with 
settlers 1 lit Irontitr was moMng '.wifth 
west Seized agun b\ his old restless lever, 
Irving visited the Western jirairies Iheii 
he built his charming n trial Sunnvsiele on 
Ins beloved Hudson, and si tiled down to 
write Ik'tweHii 1^42 ind itS40 he was in 
Sp«iin again, as I nitid Mates minister 1 hen 
he returne'd to Simnvside to stav He had 
never mained, but remained alwavs tiue to 
the memorv of his lirst love, who had died 
long before I he books of these later ve*ars 
are not so famous as some of the earln r one's 
The> are liistorie's and I nogra joint's for the 


When we close his books we are in a mood to put 
on deerskin jackets and coonskin caps and start out 
to conquer the wilderness to the rat-tat-tat of a drum, 
like the pion^^rs in this picture 

most J>art, the best known of them is a life 
of George Washington, after whom Irving 
liad been named Ihis was Imished not long 
before the author died, in i8:;q 

Vmeriians have often reproached Irving 
for writing about the ])ist and about f.uro[)e 
Ihev point to the swilt, changing life ol the 
\merica of his own div , and ask VNhv he did 
not write of that I he truth is that Irving 
ne'ver understood verv well the surging, 
crude vouthfulness of his own Vmcrica He 
was a fastidious person, and litted m better 
when thiTv^ wiie gintler and more settled 
Onlv in the ‘Knickerbocker Historv” and 
a few tales like “Rip Van Winkle’’ did he 
do verv w ll with American material and 
these are all about the past But it we 
will not ask him for vchat he cannot give, 
we can still chuckle dehghtedlv over the 
amusing pages of this pioneer ot American 
storv te'lhng 


The MAN WHO MADE UP “LEATHERSTOCKING” 

The Most Famous Spies, Scouts, and Indians in the World Were 
Given to Us by James Fenimore Cooper 


ROUND Lake Otsego in western New 
Vc^rk the forests still stood ck'ep and 
(Jark in 1790 Into this wilderness 
came Judge Cooper with his large familv, 
moving from New Jersev' to set up a towm 



on the western e'dge of the world He was 
a wealthv man, and he built a statelv and 
comfortal)le house at Cooperstown, a house 
so much more magnificent than anv other 
that jx'oplc calk'd it the Manor. The Judge 



COOPER 


was a shrewd Quaker gentleman, and he 
prospered more than ever on the frontier. 

There was a baby in Judge Cooper’s house 
— the eleventh child, born (ijSq) just the 
year before the family moved to New York 
State. This youngster, named James Feni- 
more, was to grow up and put into books 
something of the life on that fron- 
tier — something of his boyhood 
hunting, of the still uncon- , 
quered Indians of the forest 
of the old frontiersmen 
who rode in now and then 
to the village. The 
child learned to know 
all the animals of 


town, then on Long Island again, quiet and 
happy on their farms. Often they would 
read together. One evening C'ooper suddenly 
flung down the book and cried, ‘T could 
write a better book than that myself T* Mrs. 
Cooper laughingly reminded him that he 
would not even write letters. She dared 
him to write that better book 
K Cooper never refused a dial 
lengc. So in 1820 he published 
his first novel a rather bad 
^ one I^^iple critic i/ed it, 

foi 

^ being all abemt things 
V he knew' nothing ot 

^ So, th(‘ next time, he 


the forest. On cold took for his plot 

nights he he had 

shivered at the howl ^ Re\olution 

of the timber wolf, ar\ sjn 1 his stor\ 

.\lone in the woods he built into a \ igor 

he steered away ^ oiis and picturesrpie 

from the cry of the whu h 10 

panther. Startled t 

deer fled before him hero mo\ os back and 

forth tin 

est/*oom. Astrange 

life boy — to \ knew so lu 

Ije at once a fron- great 

tiersman and a wealthy success, it was the first 

gentleman’s son! \ realh important Amt'iic an 

Little James went to no\el 

school for a w'hilc at Coopers- . > Present 1 \ Cooper moved 

town. Then he went back to to Xew York C’ity, wheie 

civilization, to Albanv , for fur- he lc*arned to know manv bill 

ther study. At thirteen he en- liant men The next vc‘ar d8?d 

tered Yale. But he \\as not in- Femmore puhlislied his tirst novel al)oul 

terested in college, and wasted Cooper, wnter of stirring the frontier, “Die PionecTs,” 

his time in idle wanderings and Lcathwstoclang, written “soleK to j dense m\ self “ 

w^hat the authorities called “un- “ost famous characters m Jn this bc^ok first appears Nattv 


ruly conduct.” Finally he was 
expelled, and went back home. Then, in 
1806, while he was still in his middle teens, 
he went to sea. He sailed on a vessel bound 
for England, anrl by the time he returned he 
had become a full-fledged tar. 

After that he learned shipbuilding, and 
})ecame an ex[)ert seaman. But he (lid not 
stay in the navy long. Soon he married, 
and it was not hard for his young wife to 
persuade him to settle clown ashore. They 
^ived first on Long Island, then at Coopers- 


Bum])p(), or Leatherstocking, tli(‘ 
great frontiersman and wilderness scout 
Lcatherstocking is drawn a little after Daniel 
BcK)ne, and a little toc^ perhaps from memo- 
ries of a hunter whom Co()j)cr had often 
.seen at the Alanor in Cc)()[)erstown. He 
l^ecame one of the most famous figures in 
American fiction. 

The public liked I..eathcrstcx:king so well 
that Ccx)per wrote four more enthralling ro- 
mances about him, two of them almost at 
once, the Oiher two, years later when Cooper 




BRYANT 


had grown old. liut if you want to read in 
its j^ropcr order the life story of the great 
scout, you must begin with the one written 
last of all, ‘^Thc Deerslayer,” which tells of 
Leatherstocking in love. Then comes the 
most famous of them, “The Last of the 
Mohicans,” which we rcm(‘mber not only 
for Leatherstocking but even more for the 
two noble Indians, Uncas and Chingachgook, 
with their hopeless and heroic struggle 
against the w'hite men. Third, you should 
read “'khe Pathfinder,” then “The Pioneers,” 
and lastly “The Prairie,” in which the old 
hunter seeks the retreating w'ilderness beyond 
the Mississippi and dies among the Indians 
of the plains. 

Meanwhile Cooper harl tried another kind 
of adventure tale, and had written a great 
sea story. This is “'fhe Pilot,” and it is 
about the Revolutionary liero, John Paul 
Jones. “The J’ilot” was read with such de- 
light that writers of sea stories have Ijeen 
more or less imitating it ev<T since. Cooper 
himself followed it with other s<ilty tales. 

in iSjO (\)op(*r, now a well-known novelist, 
took his family to iMirojx*, and did not come 
back for seven years. W’hile he w’as gone he 
was rather Inimesick, and began to see his 
native land through a ros\ ha/e of romantic 


memory. Then wLen he returned to it he 
was disappointed. Doubtless the country 
had changcfl a good deal, and Cooper himself 
had changed too with those years in the Old 
World. At all events, he felt that everything 
was wrong in America, and he did not hesi- 
tate to say so. Besides, there had been un- 
favorable criticism of some of his books, and 
he did not like such criticism. So for some 
years he w^asted his fine talent WTiting angry 
books about how' bad things were in the 
country, and carrying on libel suits against 
new'spapers which said unpleasant things 
about him. 

He went back to WTiting novels after a 
time, and published eleven of them in seven 
years. These are on various subjects, tw'o 
being the later Leatherstocking talcs. 

During all the years after he came back 
from FAiroj)e, Cooper had kept pretty much 
to himself, living at Cooj>erstown; and the 
])ublie had not read his books as it did at 
first. Vet when he died, in ICS5T, Irving, 
Bryant, and Daniel Webster united to do 
him honor. And even to-dav’ his fame is 
secure as the writer of romantic tales of the 
•-ea and the torest, and as the creator of 
LeathiTstocking. Best loved of all, perhaps, 
is “'fhe Last of the Mohicans.” 


The FIRST NATURE POET of AMERICA 

Astonishing for the Beauty of His Boyhood Verses, Bryant Spent 
a Long, Stern Life in Varied Literary Work 


\L morning in 1S17 a Boston editor 
( j found on his desk a jiackage of papers 
with some i)oems written upon them. 
'The poems w'ere not signed. 'Tradition has 
it that the editor, when he had read them, 
rushed ofT in delighted excitement to show' 
his literary friends the prize. 'They laughed 
and said somi'one was trying to play a joke 
on him. “Xo one on this side of the At- 
lantic,” cried one of them, “is capable of 
writing such versc's.” 

But it was not a joke. It merely meant 
that the first really excellent poetry had at 
last been written in America. 

The unknown i)oet turned out to be 
William Cullen Bryant. He had written the 


jMX'ms six years before, and tucked them 
away in a drawer; there his father had found 
them, and had now sent them on to Boston. 
The best of them, “Thanatopsis” (thin'a- 
tbp'sis), had been written when Brx’ant w'as 
only seventeen. 

It was of the fields and forests of western 
Xew' England, still rather wild and lonely in 
‘hose days, that Bryant mainly wrote; and 
it W'as in the midst of this same loveliness of 
nature that he grew up. He was born in 
1704, in a comfortable Massachusetts farm- 
house set among apple trees by a river. He 
grew’ uj> on an even pleasanter farm, fitted 
out complete with brooks and river, rocky 
hills and deep forests. Gathering nuts, fish- 
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ing, rambling in the woodlands— how he rev- 
eled in these things! He had l^en a delicate 
little boy, but his father had put him through 
a strict course of training —cold baths every 
day, for instance — and he was soon sturdy 
enough to climb and ramble with the best. 

He did not spend much time in school, 
but he was well educated for all that. He 
could say his letters before 
he was a year and a half 
old. He learned Latin 
from his uncle, and studied 
the Greek Testament un- 
til he knew it ‘‘almost as 
if it had been English.’' 

He went for a few months 
to Williams College, then 
a tiny, struggling school 
with only four teachers. 

There they still point out 
the wooded glen \vhere he 
wTote his first great poem, 
that stately hymn of na- 
ture and of death, “Than- 
atopsis.” He hoped to go 
on to Yale; but his father, 
a t »untry physician, could 
not afford to send him. 


had become editor of the “Evening Post,” 
one of the most important papers in the 
country. He remained the editor of it all 
the rest of his life- -for nearly lifty years. 

For a while he had to work very hard in- 
deed to build up his jiaper. Then he thought 
he could turn over more of the work to others, 
and in 1834 he went abroad with his family 
and stayed more than a 
year, but the paper nearly 
failed w^hile he was gone, 
and when he came back he 
had to work harder than 
evor to straighten things 
out. After lhal he could 
take things more easily 
again, and Ik* even grew 
rich and had leisure to 
spend long hours in the 
garden of his country 
home on Long Island, but 
he always lived simpl\, 
and remained a little dis- 
tant and cold, with a Puri- 
tan seriousness in his man- 
ner. 

.\fler he became a great 
editor, brvant did not 
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So for a few not very hapiiy cSlle^'Bry^Imt*M^heToo*k^^ |»o«try. Ife 

years he studied and practiced in his later years. The writ- turned his energy to writing the 
law. It was on the way to hang jj? in Astl-hSt he ww ^md [)owerful odi- 

out his sign for his first law’ prac- doing a fine work for Amcri- torials which made his pa])er fa- 
tice that he wrote the lovely can joumaUsm. nious. He fought stiuiuhly 


poem, “To a Waterfow’l.” This was another 
of the poems that went into the drawer, 
finally to be published by that Boston editor. 

By 1821, Bryant had had enough en- 
couragement from editors to {persuade him 
to {)ublish a thin volume of verses, called 
simply “Poems.” In the .same year he mar- 
ried a gentle, intelligent girl, wdth whom he 
was very happy. It was not long before he 
decided that he could earn more money by 
writing than by practicing law, and as he 
needed money for his family and disliked the 
law^ anyway, he decided to make the change. 

But though he wrote many poems at this 
time, and could easily sell them, he saw that 
he could not earn a living by poetry alone. 
So in 1825 he went to New York City to 
become a journalist. Within four years he 


against slavery, for the election of Lincoln, 
for the carrying on of the Civil War, for a 
mild policy in the South after the war was 
over for all the things he believed in with 
the whole force of the Puritan seriousness of 
which we spoke a moment ago. 

So since he died, in 1878, he has been re- 
membered both as a great Puritan journalist 
and as the first, jierhaps the 1k‘s1, of the 
American pcxjts who have written mainly 
about nature. P'or first and last it was of 
the quiet l^eauty of nature in New brngland 
that he wrote most hauntingly. Ilis first 
poem speaks of the “various language” Na- 
ture sf>eaks to those who love her. One of 
his noblest poems liegins: 

“The groves were GckPs first temples . . 

In those ^emplcs he never ceased to worship. 
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This is the House of 
the Seven Gables, 
Hawthorne’s home, 
which he made im- 
mortal in the great 
novel named for it. 
Nothing in that book 
is gloomier or much 
stranger than the life 
really lived here by 
Hawthorne’s mother, 
and later by Haw- 
thorne himself. 
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The GENIUS of “THE SCARLET LETTER” 

No One of Our Authors Has Owned a More Delicate Imagination 
than That of Nathaniel Hawthorne 


N i\ vcr} ol'laiitl fjuiet hou^c in Salem, 
Massat huM't Is, there lived in the early 
years of tlie nineteenth eeiUurya little 
Ixn' wlio would one day ^row up to \\rite 
such famous stories as ‘‘Tanglewood Tales'^ 
and “The Great Stone Face” and “'1'he 
Scarlet Letter.” Ilis name was Xallianiel 
Jlawthorne, and in the old liouse he lived 
in an atmosj^here of (juiet study and loneli- 
ness and gentl(‘ pride in liis lon^ line of sturdy 
J*uritan ancestors. Tt was a family tradition 
that the house was still haunted by a curse 
wliich a “witch” hatl laid on one of these 
ancestors, who had been a jud^re in the Salem 
‘ witchcraft trials long before. Could that, 
people whispered, be why Nathaniel’s father 
had died when the child was onl\' four, and 
why ever since his mother had sliut herself 
up in her room all day long and had refusi'd 
even to cat with her children? No matter, 
they could [)lay alone. And when for three 
years Nathaniel was t(H) lame to play, he 
could go adventuring in books. In books 


one could wander in far countries or in by- 
gone year^^ or even in fairyland, and learn to 
know all sort^ of men, from kingi* and saints 
to beggars and scoundrels. 

When the young dreamer w'as fourteen he 
spent a year or so w’ith his uncles at Sebago 
Lake in Maine, and there he fell in love with 
the loneliness of the forest. He went to 
Lowdoin College dutifully enough when his 
unties wished him to, and seems to have had 
a healthy good time there. But when that 
was over, he went back to the house in 
Salem. And for twelve years he spent most 
of his time in his “dismal chamber” under 
the eaves, reading and learning to ’write. 
He wanted to give his imagination a chance 
to roam through all literature and to muse 
on all life. Only about once a year he w ould 
leave his retreat and wander off over the 
hills of New Kngland, perhaps once or twice 
venturing to more westerly country, to talk 
with people and learn their stories and their 
legends and their beliefs. Some of these he 
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put down in “The Great Stone Face*’ and holding most of their possessions in common. 
“The Ambitious Guest” and “Ethan Brand” Here Hawthorne lived for six months or so, 
and other tales you may have read. He liked plowing, digging potatoes, and chopf)ing 
humble folk — farmers and toll gatherers and wood. But that did not seem to be cpjite 
peddlers and the people who haunted country what he was seeking either. 


taverns. But most of all he loved 
his books and his dreams, and 
to them he always returned. 

He was very busy in his 
solitude. He read man\ 
hooks on the history of 
New England, and then 
tried to make that 
history come to life 
in the stories he 
wrote. He pondered 
on his own love of i ’ 
solitude and on the 
ways New Eng- j ! 
landers had thought ' 
and felt from the 
time of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to his own 
day. And then he 
wrote intense, strange 
lale^ of jxjople to 
wh' .tn lonely pride brings 
tragedy — stories like 
‘‘The ^linister’s Black 
Veil,” and in later years 
“Rappaccini’s Daughter, 

“The Birthmark,” and “Ethan 
Brand.” He published at first in 


Then he found the comradeship 
he was looking for in his mar- 
riage. He and his young wife 
moved to C'oncord, when* 
Hawthorne knew Emerson 
and became intimalt* 
with I'horeau (tho'ro), 
another New England 
writer; and in Con- 
cord were spent the 
three haj^jiiest and 
most .satisfying years 
of Hawthorne’s life 
Something of hi^ 
(luiel joy in thes(‘ 
years Hawthorne* lui^ 
told U'i of in the pref- 
ace to the book he 
wrote in C'oncord 
I he group of shoi t 
.s|(>ri(‘s whic'h hi* 
called “Mosses from an 
Old Mansr” after the old 
house where he Hved with 
his bride. 

]\)\erty drove them at last 
from their Concord jjaradise 
'^rhere wen* three more \ears in 
a Customs Jlou.se, this time in 
Salem. Then, turned out of otlice 


magazines, “The Token” and pi.«to b> ii^miy a Customs Jlou.se, this time in 

“The New England Magazine.” Hawthorne, whose face we Salem. Then, turned out of otlice 

For a while no one seemed to ^®re, deserves our re- ])y fortunes of politics, Jfaw- 
^ *11 membrance as a gifted nov- ' ... . . » 

realize that a new genius had elist and also as one of the Ihorne withdrew* to the country 

api)eared. But after 1832, when first and fi^stoj^short-story to w rite his novels 

Hawthorne was twenty-eight, his In 1850 he ])ublished his master- 

stories began to be talked about. In 1837 piece, “The Scarlet I^etler,” which grew out 


the best of them were published in book 
form as “Twdce-Told Tales.” After that 
Hawthorne was increasingly w^ell known, 
and never again did he live in such deep 
retirement. 

He needed money too. So for a while he 
tried holding a position in the Customs House 
at Boston. He hated that. Then he tried 
staying at Brook Farm for a while. This' 
was a famous farm set up by some Massa- 
chusetts intellectuals in the hope of finding 
the perfect life by laboring in the fields and 


of all his dclvdng in the J^urilan past and in 
his own family tradition. In 1851 came an- 
other study in the l^uritan tradition, “The 
House of the Seven Gables,” for which he 
found many hints in his own ancestral home. 
“The Blilhcdale Romance,” published the 
next year, has a modern setting, but is not 
so successful as the other two. Hawthorne 
w;is now a very famous man, and no longer 
poor. He bought a house in Concord, where 
he had been so happy before. 

But when Hawthorne’s old college friend, 
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Franklin Pierce, was elected president of the been thought of as one of the greatest of 
United States, Hawthorne was [)ersuaded American writers, perhaps our greatest novel- 
(185O to go as United States consul to ist. Some i)coi)le say that he was too much 
Liverpool. He stayed abroad for seven withdraAMi from the world, that he lived too 
>ears, in England and Italy, but he never much in his books and his fancies and too 
felt quite haj)py or at home there. His im- little in life itself. But perhaps after all he 
pressions of Italy are in his last novel, ^‘Ihe took the best way to understand the proud 
Marble Faun,'^ published in i860. He came and lonely j)eople he wanted to \^rite about 
home at last, but wrote very little more, and the background of old New hmgland 
He was tired, and though not yet sixty, he which he wanted to describe for us. Ccr- 
felt that he was old. In 1864 he died. tainly he wrote beautiful and moving tales 

hrom his own day to ours Hawthorne has which we should not like to be without 



One of the chief sights in Cambridge, Massachusetts, years. Here he lived when his fame was at its height 
IS the Longfellow House, the beautiful eighteenth cen- and people flocked to the house hke pilgrims. As he 
tury mansion m this picture Long ago it was known grew old the white-haired, kindly poet seemed like a 
as the Craigie House. But then the poet Longfellow reverend sage and the dignified old house a sort of 
made it his home, and spent m it many long and useful shrine. To-day it bears his name. 

The MOST POPULAR AMERICAN POET 

If We Do Not Read Lonfifellow Quite So Much as Our Grand- 
fathers Did, It May Be That We Are the Losers for the Fact 

a ll 10 very first verses tliat we learn w hen among Longfellow \s ow n \ ers>ei» some that arc 
we arc little children are likely to be more j^rofound and not so well known. But 
by Longfellow'. Who does not know we alwa>s remember Longfellow' as the poet 
“ rhe Village Blacksmith” and “Excelsior” of childhood and home — the “liresidc poet,’* 

and “The Children’s Hour”? Poems like some i)eo])le have called him. 
these sing themselves so smoothly and are When he was himself a child, Longfellow^ 
so easy to understand that children and lived in an ample household W’ith seven 

simple people have always loved them. Per- brothers and sisters. He came of an old 

haps when we grow up we learn to prefer New' England family, and his mother traced 
lcs .3 sweet and more majestic poets — and even her descent from Elder Brewster and John 
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Alden. His father was a prosperous lawyer 
in the bustling town of Portland, Maine. 
Little Henry Wadsworth, who w’as born in 
1S07, grew up in the time when Portland 
merchants, hard-headed, shrewd, and silent, 
^ were filling 

I their pockets 

ISH A L 

LvJA its of a brisk 



ocean trade. Trim cli[> 
per ships lay at the 
docks or set sail for the 
other side of the w'orld. 

Red-faced Yankee 
farmers rubbed elbows 
with bearded Spanish 1 
sai.ors and Negro , 
stevedores. 

But Henry was a 
bookish child. While 
other boys played ball, 
flew kites, fought snow- 
ball battles, or hung about 
the docks, he thumbed 
grown-up books in his 

father^s library. His favorite was . * 

T • » 1 1 In the oval 16 the face 

Irving s Sketch Book. Sometimes of Henry Wadsworth 

he wrote childish verses imitating old .‘gV, 

his favorite authors. As he grew when he was at the 
older he went to a singing school 
and pranced wdth the girls to the lively tune hu 

of “Money Musk.'’ Then at fourteen he A sh 
went to Bowdoin College. He continued to That 
read and write verses, especially “pieces which 
touch the feelings and improve the heart.” 

He had set his heart on making a career 
of his writing. His father wanted him to tiful gii 
study law, and pointed out that America ing to 
was too poor to support professional writers, influeni 
There were not many at that time, to be in 
sure, although Irving and Cooper and Bryant But 1 
had begun to write. Outside of New England Longfel 


; lawyer and New York, America was too busy build- 
Maine. ing homes, hewing down forests, and laying 
born in out towns in the Western wilderness, to 

\)rtland bother much with literature. Yet for all 

:1 silent, that, Longfellow was to fullill his dream, 

filling When he was only nineteen, an offer came 
pockets to him which enabled him to start on ihc 

le prof- career he longed for. He was asked to bc- 

a brisk come a professor of foreign literatures at 
Bow^doin. To i)rej)are himself, he spent 
We have all read three years in Kurope. He learned 

J«fe8sSS4u“».nd Italian, 

know that this is and German, so that he could teach 

Sden!**“Why don? them when he returned. More than 
you speak for your- all, he came back full of reverence 
for the art and literature of the Old 
World and eager to bring some ot 
the Old World culture to the New'. 
To this end, while he was at Bow- 
doin, he even wrote textl)ooks ol 
the European languages, since 
\ there were no such books to 
be had in America. 

Fortune smiled upon the 
youthful j)rofessor. Among 
his older colleagues he was a 
colorful figure — good-looking, 
rosy-cheeked, courteous, an<] 
charming. He was extraor- 
dinarily neat in his dress, and 
given to bright-colored waist- 
coats. Soon he married a beau- 



hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the 
dark, . . . 

That was all! And yet, through the 
gloom and the light. 

The fate of a nation was riding that night.” 

—“Paul Revere’s Ride.” 


tiful girl from Portland. Nothing was lack- 
ing to his happiness but a call to a more 
influential professorship at Harvard. And 
in i 8.'^4 that came too. 

But before taking up his duties at Harvard, 
Longfellow again went abroad to study, espe- 
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dally to learn more about the German and 
Scandinavian languages. On this trip he had 
his first taste of real sorrow; in Holland his 
young wife died. For a while he felt stunned 
and lost. But he returned to America and 
took up his work at Harvard, again a bright 
figure among colleagues much older than he. 
He took rooms in a famous old house, called 
the Craigie Hou.se. This house later came 
to belong to him and was his permanent 
home; it is still known as the Longfellow' 
House. 

]‘\)r some time now, Longfellow had written 
very little poetry. Now, suddenly, at thirty- 
two, he burst into song. His first collection 
of ver.se w’as called “Voices of the Night.’^ 
1 1 was at once popular. A second book con- 
tained “The Wreck of the Hesperus,*^ “Ex- 
celsior/’ and “'fhe Village Blacksmith.” 
.After that, new volumes of verse appeared 
from time to time, and Longfellow came 
(juickly into hi--" '^reat fame. His i)oems were 
riMcl and loved all over America and England, 
and wore lranslat(*d into many languages so 
that other jieoiile might read and love them 
too. 

Meanwhile Longfellow had married again, 
and settled himself to a quiet and studious 
life at Cambridge. Excc|)t for one volume 
of |)oems against slaver\', he took little note 
of the bustling out. side worltl. He buried 
himself in the European culture he had 
learned to love, and did a great service to 


the young America of those days in thus 
bringing the influence of Europe to her. But 
this kept him, at the same time, from writing 
strong and original poetry with its roots in 
his own native soil. Even “Evangeline” and 
“Hiawatha” and “The Court.ship of Miles 
Standi.sh” are rather “bookish” and not truly 
American. They are good stories just the 
same, and many of us can quote long singing 
pa.ssages of them by heart. 

In 1854 Longfellow^ was rich enough to be 
able to resign from his professorshij) and 
spend all his time WTiting — just as he had 
long ago hoped to do. He continued to live 
very^ quietly and happily at Cambridge. In 
180 T his .second wife died in a terrible acci- 
dent, but he had a gentle strength w’hich 
carried him through even that sorrow. He 
never ceased to miss her, and his blue eyes 
no longer smiled. But to the end his mind 
was clear and vigorous. He had become a 
sort t)f legend in the land. His desk was 
j)il(‘d with letters from unknown admirers. 
Peo{)le were always begging him for his auto- 
graph— and he was too kind-hearted to re- 
fuse. Children w’cre brought to Craigie 
House to see the serene w’hite-haired friend 
of childhood. When in the fullness of time 
he died, in 1882, the people mourned all over 
the land. And in England he was honored 
by the first memorial ever .set up in PexU’s 
C\)rner of Westminster Abbey in honor of 
an American. 


The MOST FAMOUS AMERICAN PROPHET 

Emerson, the “Sage of Concord/* Has Stirred Up More Thinking 
in This Country and in Europe than Any Other 
American Philosopher 


S TTCH your wagon to a star,” said 
Emerson. That is what he did him- 
self. He w^is never willing to go 
rumbling along the road in the same old 
rut— believing things just because other 
p<.ople had believed them, doing things just 
because he was expei ted to. Ilis wagon must 
be hitched to the star of aspiration— he would 
follow the ideals he had thought out for him- 
self, and he would not let a longing for mere 


tliinf^s like houses and money weight him 
down in that some did rut. 

It was not that the things which money 
w’ill buy came to him for the asking. He 
was born (1803) into the family of a kindly 
and intelligent Boston minister; but his father 
died, and after that it w'as hard to make 
ends meet. Before school the children helped 
with the housework, carried in w^ood, and 
led the cow to pasture. One winter little 
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Pliotu I y (.irnfiiatorfT Uro^ 

This is another of the fine old houses made famous by 
New England men of letters. It stands at Concord » 
Massachusetts, and has stood there since before the 
days of the **embattled farmers'* of Revolutionary 
fame. It is called the Old Manse, as it was the home 

Ralph Waldo had to bhare hib overcoat with 
his older brother Yet with this line old 
familv, poverty 
was no excuse 
fo Ignorance, 
and the bovs 
went to Har- 
vard when thev 
were old 
enough Ralph 
earned mobt of 
his own e\- 
penses there 

He was a 
faithful student 
at college, and 
after graduation he taught 
for a while in his brother’s 
school for girls But he 
was shy and silent and 
fond of solitude, and he 
was only nineteen. The task 
was agony to him. Every night 
the serious-minded lad wrote 
down a record of the day, 
ci/ing his every mistake and 
fault. 

But the most natural thing 
for an Emerson to do seemed to be to go 
into the ministry. So in 1829 Ralph Waldo 


of a long line of ministers, beginning with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson's grandfather, who built it Emerson himself 
lived there for a time, and wrote there his essay on 
“Nature ’* Later, Hawthorne spent three happy years 
there, and there wrote “Mosses from an Old Manse '' 

v\ab ordained a Liiinn.in ])icaclni Hi 
preached ‘-.tirring seiinons, and llm w linnsdi 

cntlnisi isl u ill\ 
into r c 1 0 r ni 
movements lik( 
that foi fiuing 
the Hnl 

hi soon II ali/i (1 
that the minis 
trv w.is not lh( 
star to w hii h his 
j) a r 1 I ( u I .1 r 
wagon should 
1 )( hitch(‘(l He 
had conic to dis- 
agree with so 
nianv of the doclrints of 
- the ihurih that, honest 
in in as he was, he did not 
ficl right in remaining a 
minister So in 1852, after 
three >eais, he resigned 
He had married, and after 
onl> a few months his wife had 
Between tins trouble and 
his wrestlings with his con- 
science, his health was broken 
He went abroad to mend it, and 
came bat k cured It had been a stimulating 
trip for <1 young scholar-philosopher He 



Phulo l/> (ttnn mturff Itrcm 

Some of our early men of letters 
rriti- do not seem such great figures aii./] 
now as they once did, but the 
fame of Emerson— poet, essay- 
ist, and thinker still shines 
bnghtly. 
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had met many ICnglish men of letters, and 
in particular had formed a fast friendship 
with Thomas Carlyle. Jn fact he and Carlyle 
corresponded for thirty-six years. 

When he returned, Emerson .settled for 
g(3od at Concord. Tie married again, and 
moved (i^.^s) to a famous old house on the 
road to Lexington, a square wooden house 
surrounded by horse-chestnuts and pine 
trees. Here he lived all the rest of his life. 
Along the Lexington Road j)ast his house* the 
Rritish had retreated on that historic day in 
1775. Living thus on the very ground of 
that old battle, Emerson wrote his famous 
“Concord Hymn”: 

“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And I'lred the shot heard round the world.” 

One of the things which Emersem always 
preached was that Am(‘rica should make her 
political independence good by becoming in- 
dependent of Euroi)e in matters i)f thinking 
and u riling U'o. 

What Emerson Taught 

Emerson found his tun* profession as a 
lecturer and man of lettc-rs. All uinler he 
would lec'ture, and all summer he w'ould labor 
.u' |)oems and essays which should tell ])eople 
who had not listened to the* lec tures the best 
of what was in them. He taught that the 
way to fmei (iod is to search the loveliness of 
nature and the stirrings of our own hearts, 
lie taught that we ^hould learn to depend 
on ourselves, not care too much what pc*o[)le 
say about us, jiot be* loo cjuick to think or 
act as others tell us. He taught that the 
things in life most worth while are not to be 
found in “getting ahead” or in |)iling up 
money and ])ossessic)ns, but rather in learning 
to knenv beautiful things, in strong, clean 
thinking, and in self-reliance. 'This is .some- 
thing of what he meant when he told us to 
■hitch our wagons to a star. 

His best thoughts Emerson pul into his 
|)oems and into two scries of “Es.says,” pub- 
lished in 1841 and 1844, which he made out 
ot’ his lectures. In 1847 he went for a lecture 
tour in hmgland, and when he returned pub- 
lished “Representative Men.” He learned 
to know England very well. His “English 


"I'raits” has even been called the best book 
about the English character ever written. 
One of his later books, “The Cemduct of 
Life” (i860), w^as so j)opular in America that 
twenty-five hundred copies w^crc sold in two 
days. 

For Emerson had become the center of a 
very famous group of writers at Concord. 
He knew’ Thureau and Hawthcjrne well. His 
first bejok, “Nature,” had had a good deal to 
do with the founding of the 'franscendental 
(trrm's^n-dtfn'tal) ('lub, w'hich began to meet 
in i8^^6 and w’as very inlluential in stirring 
up new' ideas. Bronson Alcott, Louisii May 
Alcott’s father, and the brilliant feminist 
Margaret Fuller belonged to this club. For 
a time l^merson edited their magazine, “The 
Dial.” lie was much interested in their ex- 
j)eriment in building an ideal community at 
Brook Farm. Concord was the very center 
of the seething new’ life of ideas in .America 
before the Civil War— and Emerson was the 
center of Concord. The Sage of Concord, 
])eoi)le came to call him. 

He must have looked a s;ige, as he grew^ 
older. He was tall and .slight, with a lean 
and finely intelligent face. His presence was 
dignified, even majestic. He smiled often, 
but seldom laughed. He was kindly and 
hospitable, and always calmly self-posses.sed. 
His neighbors were so devoted to him that 
when, in 1S72, his beloved house was partly 
destrtyved by fire they sent him abroad to 
recover from the shock -and while he w’as 
gone rebuilt the house for him. When he 
returned the whole town came out to meet 
him, and he went through a triumphal arch 
to take possession. .Another time, when he 
gave his hundredth Ux'ture at the Concord 
Lyceum, the w’hole audience rose as one man 
to greet him as he entered Vet it is sad to 
think of those later years, for he gradually 
lost his memory and his power of keen think- 
ing. ami became as simple and almast as 
helpless as a little child. In 1882 he died. 

Thnerson is known and remembered all 
over the world as a writer of beautiful prose 
and a thinker of depth and power. He did 
much to make America rcs^xHTted abroad 
and to persuade Americans to res[K*cl them- 
selves. He hitched his wagon to a star. 



WHITTIER 


The QUAKER FOE of SLAVERY 

In Many a Poem the Gentle Whittier Spoke to the Inner Heart 

of the American People 


"""TT SAINT ON FIRE^’ Emerson called and caught fire from it. The schoolmasters 
him, and others said he was a “Yankee always “boarded around,” living first with 
Galahad.” So it is for his beautiful one family, then with another. This winter 
life and his fiery ideals, as well as for his the sympathetic teacher, while at the Whit- 
quiet poetry of New England, that America tier farm, read aloud the poems of Robert 
remembers her Quaker poet, John Greenleaf Burns. Enthralled, young Whittier set him- 
Whittier. self to see if he could write like that. Some 

He was blood and bone of New England, of his youthful verses were jjublished by 
Born in 1807 on a stony Massachusetts farm, William Lloyd Garrison, soon to be known 

he grew up, like other New England all over the land as a great editor 

farm boys, to wrestle with a nig- and writer for the anti-slavery 

gardly soil. Through the brief ■ ^ cause. Garrison came to the 

bright summer the boy had to ^ farm to see tlie young poet, 

toil to lay in crops against the and si)urred him on to study 

long hard winter. Then the and write, 

family would gather around ^ But it was not easy. His 

the fireplace while the ' father said, truly enough, 

snowstorm raged outside, that “(loetry will not give 

and the boys would whittle him bread.” The ambi- 

ma read about it in Whit- 
tier’s own poem, “Snow- 
bound.” 

The Whit tiers were \ 

Friends, or Quakers — quiet, 
simple folk, gentle and kindly. 

All his life Whittier went to 

* ’ -^ 11 " 

Meeting and wore the Quaker politicians. But his father died 

garb Perhaps it was from the an.l h.s own health broke, and in 

friends that he learneti, too, his loved and honored as the 18^1 he had to go back to the 
hatred of wrong and injustice, 'write/Tf 

and the purity and unselfish dc- such quietly charming New For a while he was very un- 
votion which earned him the *“«'“** j?* “Snow- disap- 


and caught fire from it. The schoolmasters 
always “boarded around,” living first with 
one family, then with another. This winter 
the sympathetic teacher, while at the Whit- 
tier farm, read aloud the poems of Robert 
Burns. P'nlhralled, young Whittier set him- 
self to see if he could write like that. Some 
of his youthful verses w’cre jjublished by 
William Lloyd Garrison, soon to be known 
all over the land as a great editor 
' and writer for the anti-slavery 

cause. Garrison came to the 
^ farm to see the young poet, 

and si)urred him on to study 
and write. 

But it w'as not ea.sy. His 
father said, truly enough, 
that “[)oetry will not give 
him bread.” The ambi- 
tious lad learned to make 
/ slippers and sold them to 
/ pay his wa}^ for two years 
at the academy ,iit Haver- 
hill, Mas.sachusetts. Then 
for sev’eral exciting years he 
edited v^arious New' England pa- 
pers, and met literary people and 
politicians. But his father died 

hrnrff nrr» ■ 


votion which earned him the 


names of a Yankee Galahad and 
a saint on fire. For he had a burning zeal. 

He was a delicate lad, and the heavy work 
of the farm was too much for him. Then 
too, be had a natural longing for things he 
could not find on the farm. There were not 
many books in his father’s house, and the 
young Whittier trudged miles to borrow 
more. The little rural school was held for 
only twelve weeks in midwdnter each year, 
but when it was in session he waded to it 
through the snow. One winter, when he was 
about fourteen^ he first heard great poetry, 


pointed in love, he w^as sick, he 
w^as poor, he was burning with ambition 
that did not seem likely to lead anywhere at 
all. Jn 18^5 he did serve a term in the state 
legislature, but he was not well enough to 
serve a second one. I'he next year, however, 
he moved to a jfieasant cottage at Amesbury, 
Massachusetts, and after that things were 
not so bad. There was less work on the 
land; and he had found a new and thrilling 
enthusiasm. 

This was the campaign to free the slaves. 
It was then an unpopular cause. Whittier 
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hij-d, in fact, ruined his chances of being 
elected to Congress by declaring for it. 
North and South alike hated the men and 
women who insisted on talking about slavery, 
because talking about it meant quarreling 
about it, and that might very wadi mean 
civil war — as indeed it did in the end. 
Whitti(T’s friend (larrison wais many times 
in danger of his life from mobs of angry 
neiglibors. WhittitT himself was once at- 
tacked by a New’ Ham])shire mob, and again 
wdiile he was editing an anti-slavery paper 
his office w'as burned. But nothing could 
stop him. Quakers do not believe in war, 
but Whittier’s religion certainly allowed a 
war of wt^rds! For twenty years he poured 
a continual stream of argument against 
slavery, in prose and verse. When his 
weakened heart made it nece.ssary for him 
to give u]) editing and active campaigning, 
he went back to Amesbury — and kept on 
writing. You have probably read the poem 


called “Ichabod”— “How fallen, how lost!’^ 
It was aimed in scorn and sorrow at Daniel 
Webster, who had deserted the cause of 
abolition because he was afraid it would 
lead to war. 

The Happy End of Whittier’s Life 

But when war actually came, Whittier, 
the Quaker, was .shocked and sorrowful, 
though he rejoiced that emancipation soon 
came to crown the long fight with victor\ . 
In his writing he turned back to New Eng- 
land. He wrote quiet little poems of country 
life, like ‘‘Snowbound" or “Maud Muller,” 
and sjnrited ballads like “Skipper Ireson's 
Ride.’^ These are much belter poetry than 
the anti-slavery poems. People liked them 
better too, and Whittier began to earn a 
large income and to forget the pinch of pov- 
erty. So he lived on wath his sister at Ames- 
bury, quiet and happy, till 1892, when he 
died. 



What a gathering of notables is here Emerson, 'these famous friends could be wholly a solemn one, for 
Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, with the Witty Dr Holmes Holmes always had a clever sally for every occasion, 
holding forth for the delight of alll No meeting of and was a past master, too, at waking wit in others 

The WIT of the BREAKFAST TABLE 

On the Drowsiest Late^ Afternoon, with the Driest Medical Sub- 
ject, Oliver Wendell Holmes Could Keep the Harvard 
Students Wide Awake with His Humor 


F YOU had been a student in the 
Harvard Medical School in the eight- 
een fifties or sixties or seventies, >ou 
would probably have had a course or two 
under Dr Holmes — who taught so man> 
subjects that he declared he occupied “not 
a chair but a settee ” Your course under 
him — so wise were the University i athers — 
would probably be at the very fag-end of 
the busy day \ou would be sitting there 
two-thirds asleep in your chair, when a brisk 
■^tep would sound outside and in would come 


a plain featured, smiling little man with i 
j«aunt\ air He would mount the pi it form 
and lx gin to talk And the tirst thing you 
knew vou would be sitting up and laughing 
rncrrih, and karning a good deal too, with 
all your drowsintss gone Who but Oliver 
Wendt 11 Holmes would think of calling the 
tiny coiled-up sweat glands in the human 
body ‘'fairy intcstmes'V Vou couldiVt Ull 
what be would say next No wondtr the 
student-. lik((l him^ 

Aristocratic Bostonians of Holmes’s own 



HOLMES 


generation liked him loo. His ready wit and 
genial smile were welcomed and courted at 
many a dinner table. There was no one like 
him for keej)ing the table in a perfect crackle 
of witty rei)artec. Even at the dinners of the 
famous Saturday Club, where he met Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and other 
brilliant men, no one _ 
couhl talk like Oliver 
Wendell Holme.s. A 
good deal of the s])arkle 
of this talk Holmes 
managed to caj)ture in 
the best of his books, 
a series of amiable and 
witty monologues 
called' “d'he Autocrat 
of the breakfast 
'J able,” ^"rhe Professor 
at the breakfast 
'rable,” “d he Poet at 
the breakfast 'I'^ble,*^ 
and “Over the Tea 
Cups.” 

II is wit liad not 
ser\ed him so well 
when ht‘ had been praetiting 
n^edicine. .\fter he had been 
gradual(‘d from lJar\ard in 
he had gone to Paris to study 
medicine, and then returmnl to 



verses called '‘Old Ironsides,” which had 
rescued from destruction the historic old 
frigate “Constitution” of Revolutionary 
fame. In i 80 apt^eared his first collection 
of poems, and after that another collection 
came out every little while throughout his 
life. These verses were mostly charming 
trilles written for some 
sjx'cial occasion, such 
as a reunion of his col- 
lege class. 1'hc best 
are among the most 
amusing humorous 
poems wc have— for 
instance, “The Dea- 
con’s Masterpiece, or 
"I'he Wonderful One- 
Hoss Shay.” I’here 
are a few^ serious poems 
too, like “The Last 
Leaf” and ‘‘The 
Chambered Nautilus.” 

The prose is {)erhaps 
even better fun. The 
b r e a k f a s t T able 
sketches came out in 
The Atlantic Monthly,” and 
their wit and charm doubtless 
saved the magazine from dying 
an early death during the very 
lir^t winter after it w'as founded 


boston to iiracticT. but though this picture of (iSx-), whiui business was verv 

, ' , , , Oliver Wendell Holmes is , : ' , , i i • 

he was a good doctor he was only to realize that here was a bad and peojile needed just such 

modi'ratelv siirc('ssful. People intelligent, and hu- r^Mding to cheer them up. Later 

thought he was frn'olous because Holmes wrote several novels, the 

he did not always wear a long face and ex- best of which was “Elsie Wnner.” “Over 

jiress himself with jirojier solemnity! He the Tea Cups” was WTitten when he w'as 

did not e\en keeji his humor and human more than eighty. His wisdom was still un- 
kindliness out of the pajiers he wrote on dimmed, and the book is full of zest. It w'as 

medical snbiects; but one at least of them a remarkable work for a man of his years. 


thought he w’as fri\'olous because 
he did not alwaws wear a long face and ex- 
jiress himself with ])roj)er solemnity! He 
did not e\en keej) his humor and human 
kindliness out of the pajiers he wrote on 
medical subjects; but one at least of them 
was an imjuirtant event in medicine for 
all that. As he grew' older, however, he 
usually just threw' out brilliant suggestions 
and let more patient .scholars follow them up. 

It was in 1S47 that the gay little doctor 
gave up practice and started to lecture to 
tired students at Harvard. He continued 
to lecture to them for some thirty-live years. 
Meanw'hilc lie continued also to talk and to 
write. 

While still a student he had jiublished the 


A Writer of International Fame 

before that time his genial wit w'as wtII 
known far beyond the limits of Boston, which 
he had (lubU‘d the “hub of the solar system.” 
When he visited Europe again in 1880 he was 
gladly received everywhere. The universities 
of Cambridge, Oxford, and Edinburgh gave 
him honorary degret'S. So he grew old in 
j)eace and honor, and died at eighty-tive, 
ill 1804. 






THOREAU 
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Most of us like to go camping now and then— if we get 
a chance — but how many would be willing to spend 
two whole years alone in a little cabin in a wood? We 
should have to be sure that going to theaters and mak- 
ing money and even talking with friends were less 
dear to us than thinking quiet thoughts and listening 


to the secrets of Nature. One great American, Thoreau, 
was sure of that; and when he had lived his two years 
by Walden Pond he wrote of the joy and wisdom he 
had found, so that all might read. He must have looked 
somewhat like this in his solitude, as he listened and 
pondered, and wrote down what he heard and thought. 


The HERMIT of WALDEN POND 

Thoreau Went to Walden to Get Away from the World, and Then 
Wrote a Book That Might Make Half the World Want 

to Go to Walden 


M NOT married. T don’t know 
whether mine is a profession or a 
trade, or what not ... 1 am a 
Schoolmaster, a private Tutor, a Surveyor, 
a Gardener, a Farmer, a Painter (I mean a 
House Painter), a Carpenter, a Mason, a 
Day-Laborer, a Pencil-maker, a Glass-paper- 
maker, a Writer, and sometimes a Poetaster. 
. . . The last two or three years I lived in 
Concord woods, alone, something more than 
a mile from any neighbor, in a house built 
entirely by myself.” 

Thus Henry David Thoreau (tho'ro) de- 
scribed himself in a letter to his Harvard 
classmates, ten years after graduation. He 
really was all those things. He was also one 
of the most original and fascinating geniuses 
who ever lived in America. 

He was born in Concord, Massachusetts, 


in 1S17, and he never wandered far or long 
from the quiet country around his birthplace. 
He hated cities and crowds. He loved the 
New England countryside, and said that he 
cared not who c^wned the land so long as 
he could enjoy the beauty of it. Above all he 
loved the woods, and delighted to be alone 
in them. As a boy he drove his mother’s 
cows to pasture. At twelve he was making 
collections of specimens for the great botan- 
ist, Agassiz (ag'a-se). All his life he loved 
Nature and knew her moods and her living 
creatures as few men have known and 
loved them. 

Thoreau could see no sense in the way 
most men and w'omen live — toiling and 
worrying from morning to night, until they 
have no time or energy left to listen to the 
birds and read quiet books and think. He 
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LOWELL 


believed that men would be much happier 
and better off if they would work only one 
day a week and live the other six in frugal 
leisure, ile believed, as his friend ICmerson 
did, that a man should be suflkient to him- 
self, and should need no help or even com- 
panionship:) from others. He went further 
than ICmerson, and said that one ought not 
to be forced even to be a citizen and taxi>ayer 
just because one haj^pened to be born in a 
certain place. He loved nothing, not even 
nature, so dearly as he loved freedom. 

Unlike most peo[)Ie, "J'horeau i)ut his phi- 
losophy of life into practice. He found that, 
since his wants were very simple, he could 
support himself by working six weeks in a 
year. He did not try to make money or to 
get on in any j)rofcssion or trade. He really 
worked at all the things he mentioned in 
that letter. While KmiTson was away lec- 
turing, for e.xamplc, he would take care of 
lunerson’s household and do the chores. He 
would not let woik or the need of money 
enslave him. 

He loved freedom for others loo. He hated 
Negro slavery, and disti|)proved heartily of 
the Mexican War, because he thought it was 
being fought to add more slaves to the Union, 
(/nee he went to jail rather than pay a tax 
which he felt might help to fight this 
war. He was very angry w hen his aunt paid 
the tax and set him free. F.mcrson came tt) 
see him in jail and said, “Henry, why are 
you here?” “Waldo,” replied Henry, “Why 
aren’t you here?” 

One day a few’ years before this, in 1S45. 
Thoreau liorrowed an axe from a neighbor. 


walked into the w^oods near Concord, and 
began to fell trees. He built a cabin with 
his own hands — at a total cost of $28.12^. 
'I'here, beside Walden Pond, he lived alone 
for two years. When he had to have money, 
he would go out and flo odd jobs for the 
neighbors. The rest of the time he WTotc 
and read and cultivated his garden and made 
friends with the little creatures of the woods, 
llirds learned to come at his call, beasts 
carc.s.sed him, even the fishes would swim 
serenely between his hands. By moonlight 
he w'ould lie in his boat, playing his flute 
and watching the fishes swim about in the 
path of the moonbeam. All these things he 
wrote down in his masterpiece, “Walden, or 
Life in the Woods.” 

Nearly ten years passed before Thoreau 
published this book. When it difl appear it 
made him a name. He had written books 
before, and had j)ublish(‘d poems and prose 
pieces in Emerson's magazine “The Dial.” 
But it w’as “Walden” which brought him 
fame, and indeed it is “Walden” on which 
his fame still large ly rests Who but Thoreau 
would have iheiught of living like that with 
nature and his own thoughts in the woods? 
Who but Thoreau could have told of it so 
delightfully? 

After the publication of “Walden,” Thoreau 
did some lecturing here and there in New' 
England. His leisure he sjienl tramping. 
Finally, on one of these expeditions, he 
caught a cold which ran into tuberculosis, 
and in a few' months he died {18O2), “For 
joy 1 could embrace the earth,” he had said; 
‘T shall delight to be buried in it.” 


The CHIEF AMERICAN ESSAYIST 


With His Wide Literary Scope, His Wit and Learning, and His 
Urbane Tact, James Russell Lowell Shed Luster 
on American Letters 


OWELI^ always loved a joke. And 
his .sen.se of humor was so good that 
he enjoyed the joke as much w'hen it 
wns on himself as when it was on soniebcxly 
else. 

‘‘There is Lowell, who’s striving Parnassus 
to climb 


With a whole bale of isms tied together 
with rhyme.” 

That is how James Russell Lowell once de- 
scribed himself. Do you see the picture? 
Parnassus, you know', was the mountain 
where the Muses lived; and w'hat Low’cll 
meant was that he found it very hard to be 
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graduate courses. He was not at all sure 
that he was enthusiastically interested in 
anything, except perhaps poetry. 

Then he fell deeply in love with Maria 
While. Maria White too was something of 
a poet; and her enthusiasm llamed even 
higher for the great reform movements which 
were sweej)ing the country, particularly the 
movement to free the slaves. From his 
lady's j)ractiral idealism Lowell too took 
fire. She inspired the poet in him, and she 
made him a reformer. It was now that he 
began to take an active and intense int< rest 
in slavery and in other public questions. He 
began to tie “isms’’ logelhcr ^^ilh rhyme. 

Because he was very miK'h in love, he s<‘t 
to work in earnest to earn enough money to 
get married. He was admitted to the bar. 
He founded a n(‘W magazine, “'Die IMoneer,” 
and siiowed that he knew good writing when 
he saw' it liy publishing ('(uitribut ions from 
f'.merson, Whi^ier Poe, and Hawthorne, 
although none of th(‘se had as }et become 
very famous. 'This magazine, howe\er, lasted 
only for three numlxTs, tlii'n lailed, and left 
Lowell’s p()ck(‘tbook slimmer than e\er. But 
Lowell w'as beginning to be known for his 
poems. He publislual a \'olume of poetry 
dedicated to Maria White, and it was .so 
well receive<l that he deci<le(I to ^loJ^ prac- 
ti(ing law. After they had been engagetl 
for five years, he and Maria White were 
married. 

'fhe young couple movtal to Philadel|)hia 
(1844), where Lowell edited an anti-slaver\ 
paj)er. But within a few' months they were 
back at Lowell’s old home, IClmwood, living 
with Lowell’s j)arenls. The years tliere were 
none loo hapjyv, in spite of their love for 
each other. The lovers were very poor. 
Maria’s health w'as frail, they lost two babies, 
and Low'ell’s mother was slowly losing her 
mind. 

Vet it was during these years that Lowell 
wrote his best poetry, and did his best work, 
too, for the cau.ses that he and his young 
w'ifc loved. Besides the anti-slavery jioems, 
tiiere was “ Fhe Vision of Sir l.aunfal,’’ with 
its delight in nature and its story of long ago, 
and there was the series called “The Bighnv 
Papers/’ which has some of the best of 


Lowell’s reform poetry in it. “The Bighjw 
Papers” are written in vigf)rous Yankee dia- 
lect and are full of sly humor and racy com- 
ment. They are aimed against the Mexican 
War, of which the Lowells violently di.sap- 
prov(*fl. Hosea Biglow' and Birdofredom 
Saw'in, who are supposed to be doing the 
talking, turn out many a remark that must 
have made politicians in Washington scjuirm 
- and might do so yet, for the matter of that! 
Lowell was thinking about tlie Mexican War 
wh(‘n he wrote “The Present Crisis,” which 
contains many noble and familiar lines, such 
as 

^‘Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 

In th(‘ strife of 'Truth with Falsehood, for 
the g(KMl or evil side.” 

After his mcuher’s death, LowtII t(X)k his 
delicate wife to Tairope. 'There they lo^^t 
their little son. Mrs. Low'ell never rallied 
from that blow', and soon after their return 
to Klnnvood 4 ie died. To forget his sorrow' 
and relieve his pn\ert}’. Lowell jilunged into 
new .schemes of activity. He lectured on 
literature, and began to gain a rejiutation 
as a critic. When la)ngf(*llow' retired, he 
was appointerl lecturer on languages at Har- 
vard. and after a \ear of travel in Europe 
he look u]) his work there 1 1850V For twenty 
years he held this position at Harvard. Be- 
sides, h(‘ became the hrst editor of “The 
Atlantic Monthly.” and wrote a great deal, 
mostly prose, lor it and for “'Lhe North 
American Review.” Nvwv that he no longer 
had his enthusiastic and idealistic wife to 
spur him on. he w rote fewer poems and grew' 
more conservative in his ideas. 

In iSjt) Lowell became a diplomat, and 
served his country first in Spain and later 
in England. He became a tine orator, and 
was nuah liked a ml honored abroad. He 
even thought of .settling in England perma- 
nentlv. But his second wife died, and in his 
loneline.ss lie returned to IClmwood. There 
he sjxnit ejuiet years, and there (1801), “full 
of years and honors.” he dicil. lie is re- 
membered us a critic and essayist, and as a 
poet of occasional power and of great moral 
enthusiasm. 



POE 



The METEOR of AMERICAN POETRY 

Everyone Will’ Guess That This Is the Story of That Child of 

Genius, Edgar Allan Poe 


HTXGS never happened to Edgar Allan 
Poe as they do to other people. Even 
the circumstances of his birth were 
unusual. Both his mother and his father 
were actors. They were from Richmond, 
V^irginia, but when Edgar was born they 
were on a northern tour, and the future pwt 
first saw the light ( i<Soo) in Boston. And 
before he was three years old the misfortune 
that (logged him all his life had taken from 
him both his parents. 

He was luckier than many orphans, how- 
ever; for some kind-hearted Richmond j)eo- 
ple, Mr. and Mrs. John Allan, adopted him 
and gave him their name. Mr. Allan was a 
wealthy tobacco merchant, and could give 
little Edgar a comfortable home and an ex- 
cellent education. He never cared so much 
for the boy as his wife did, however; it was 
to Mrs. Allan that Edgar turned for under- 
standing and love. 

Edgar was a precocious child and a brilliant 
student. He could read, draw, dance, and 
declaim poetry at six. When his foster father 
took him to England for five years, the boy 


made a good record at his English boarding 
school. Returning to Rich mom l,4ie became 
a brilliant student there, though his snobbish 
^schoolmates sometimes made fun of him be- 
cause his parents \v(Te actors. 

But things could never go smoothly for 
very long with Poe. He was a wayward lad 
During his lirst year at the University of 
Virginia he gambled more than he studied, 
and got himself badly in debt. Mr. Allan 
woukl not i)ay this debt for him, but put 
him to work in his own office instead. This 
did not suit the boy at all. So he ran away 
to seek his fortune. He went to Boston and 
published a volume of poems, which were 
not very good and did not make any stir. 
Then he enlisted in the army, but was soon 
released !)y his foster father^s influence. 
Next he was sent to West Point. But that did 
not suit him either, and pretty soon he liegan 
to break rules so that he would be expelled. 
That was not hard to manage, and it was 
soon accomplished. The rash young man de- 
cided to earn his living by his pen. He had 
already written two more books of poems. 



POE 


Naturally Mr. Allan did not approve of 
these proceedings, and by this time (1831) 
he and his foster son were not on very good 
terms. Yet he sent Poe a small allowance 
when the young man settled in Baltimore. 
Poe lived with an aunt, Mrs. Clcmm, and 
wrote industriously. He was very poor. But 
after a while he won a prize of a hundred 
dollars for his story about '‘The Manuscript 
Found in a Bottle,” and almost won another 
prize for a poem. He was getting on. But 
before the time when a friend found a posi- 
tion on a magazine for him, he had been so 
poor that once he could not accept an invi- 
tation because he had no clothes to wear. 
.\n(l he was no more the sturdy, wir>' boy 
f f school days, but a man whose health was 
bi(‘aking under the strain of overwork and 
poverty, llis stories and poems were chang- 
ing loo; they bad t,.ken on a new weird 
niagi( of beauty and terror. 

In T<S^5 he moved back to Richmoml, 
taking Mrs. Clemm and her daugliler Vir- 
ginia ^^ilh him. Later he married this deli- 
cate little cousin, although ^he was only 
fourteen; he want<‘d to make* pc'rmanent the 
only hii])])\ hom(‘ life he had ever known, 
llis foster ])arents lie had lost altogether; 
tTIfs. Allan was dead, and the quarrel with 
Mr. Allan had never been made up. Here 
in Richmond Poe found regular work. He 
wrote stories, j)oenis, editorials, and maga- 
zine criticism. He had excellent taste and a 
melodious style in prose. His haunting, 
strange j)()ems sang in peojde’s ears. His 
stories held readers with their rich, gloomy 
imagination. It ])egan to look as though he 
had a future in Richmond. 

Then suddenly, in 1837, he resigned his 
position. He wanted to go North and found 
a magazine of his own. His stormy pride 
lebelled against continuing to work on other 
men’s f)at)ers. Once more he refused to go 
on in the beaten path like other people. 

But tragedy seemed to stalk his footsteps 
from that time on. In New York he was 
very poor again, and Mrs. Clemm had to 
help by taking boarders. He went to Phila- 
delphia, and held various positions on various 
journals. But he always quarreled with his 
employers and left. And he could never 


seem to get enough money together tf) start 
that journal of his own and keep it going. 
People admired what he said about other 
writers, but did not buy what he wTote him- 
self. Virginia, his young wife, was taken 
seriously ill, and in his anxiety Poe began to 
drink too much and to take opium. After 
ten years cjf writing he was as poor as when 
lie began. 

'Fhe writing was better than ever. Much 
of the time Poe seemed to live in a strange 
dream wcjrld jjeopled b\' loxely girls who al- 
ways die young, by youths who live through 
the most grue.some niglumare adventures, by 
demons and angels and genii and ghc^st^^. 
And he told about this world in eerie tales 
like “'The Fall of the Hou'se of Usher” and 
“The Pit and the Pendulum,” and in melodi- 
ous poems like “Ululume” and “The Raven” 
and “The Bells.” He had begun also to 
write a ver\' different kind (;f tal(‘ detective 
stories like “The Hold Hug” and “The !M or- 
ders in the Rue Morgue ” 'I'he.se grew out 
of his love of ])U/zles and cii>hers and such 
things. He said onc'e that no man was clever 
enough to think uj) a ciidicr or code w’hich 
some other man would not be clever enough 
to solve, l^eople sent him cryi)tograms, or 
writings in cipher, from all over the country, 
and he solved them all. But people were, 
sad to say. not so quick to see that here was 
a real genius half-starved for bread. 

Once more 1 1844) T\)e moved to New York. 
Hut it went no better. Virginia sickened 
again, and Poe himself was ill. Fc^r a while 
they lived on charity. Then Virginia died. 
l\)e tried twice to })ersuade himself to marry 
again, but never did it. The second liancee 
lived in Richmond, and he was on his wax 
North from there to arrange for the wedding 
when he died. No one knows exactly what 
ha}>pened in Baltimore cm that day in 1840. 
Certainly Poe had had too much to drink, 
and some say he had been drugged. -At all 
events he was found unconcious and soon 
died in a Baltimore hospital. So his death 
too was unlike other men’s, and misfortune 
and his own recklessness undid him in the 
end. He was only forty wdien he died. 

To-dax' xve consider him one of the great- 
est of our literary men. 
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JULIA WARD HOWE 



Through the streets of Washington march Union troops to her with the suggestion that is to bear fruit in the 
on their way to the front, and they are singing **John famous ‘*Battle Hymn of the Republic." Though it wr i 
Brown’s Body." On a balcony stands young Julia bom in the tragic days of the Civil War, Ibis song now 

Ward Howe. As the blue-coated soldiers swing by to belongs to all Americans -and indeed to any nation 

that brave marching tune, Mrs. Howe’s friend turns which dedicates itself to some mighty task. 

The “BATTLE HYMN’’ of AMERICA 

Though It Is Not Our National Air, the Poem of Julia Ward Howe 
Is Now Sung All Over the World 

PT^NE day during the earl> months of ’*Mine eyes have seen the glory of the com- 

llj I the Civil War, Julia Ward Howe was ing of the Lord, 

waiting with some friends in Wash- He is trampling out the vintage where the 
ington, D. C., to watch a review of Union grapes of wrath are stored. . . 

soldiers. Someone started to sing. It was 

“John. Brownes Body,” the stirring air so She called it the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
popular with the army. One of Mrs. Ilowe^s public.” Some time after it had been pulj- 
friends turned to her and suggested that she lished, Union prisoners at Libby Prison, 
ought to write some words for that air which stirred by news of the victory at Gettysburg, 
should be worthier of it. celebrated by singing — not the old words 

That night Julia Ward Howe could not about John Brown, but these new w'onls of 
sleep. The words of the song began to sing Mrs. Howe’s stately battle hymn. Since that 
themselves in her brain, and she arose and time few American songs have been better 
wrote them down: loved. 

.HO 





HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


This is the achievement by which Julia 
Ward Howe is l^est remembered. Jiut she 
lived many long, full years before and after 
that memorable night, ancl did other 
things worthy of remembrance. 

She was one of the most 
learned women of her time. 

From her birth in 1819 till 
she was sixteen, she led a 
quiet life with her rich 
banker father. Her mother 
died w'hen she was five, 
and her father taught her 
things that girls of that 
day seldom learned -Lat- 
in, Flench, and Italian, as 
well as music and dancing. 

Hy the time she was ten she 
had begun to write verses 
After she left school at sixteen, 
she went riglit on wdtli her studies 

'Then one dj’’ her brother re- 
turned from (lermany, where he 
had )K*en studying. AfttT that, 
life was not nearly so quiet, 
was much more interesting. Julia 
learneil (ierman and studied (lerman liteia- 
ture and jdiilosophy. At the same time, her 
brother introduced her into \ew’ ^’<>rk .so- 
ciety. Soon the Ward home became the 
scene of many a gay jiarty, and Julia came 
out of her solitude to become one hf the most 
brilliant and charming of the belles of Xcw' 
York. 

Later she w'as as much a favorite in Boston 
as she had been in the city of her birth. Tn 
Boston she met such people as Longfellow', 
Kmerson, Whittier, Holmes, and young 
Charles Sumner, and through them the man 


who was to become her husband, Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe. 

After her marriage to Dr. Howe, life be- 
came more .serious again. Her hus- 
band w'as famous for his work with 
the blind, and now she too 
w^orked at the Perkins Insti- 
tute for the Blind, in Boston, 
where they lived. In the 
course of time she had .si.\ 
children. Vet she kept 
right on writing. Her first 
volume of verse, ^Tassion 
Flowers,” was very popu- 
lar, and she followed it b} 
another. But then she be- 
came so much interested in 
the abolition of slavery that 
she stoj^ped writing j)oetr\ to 
help edit an anti-slavery jiajier, 
and to do anything else she could 
lor the cause. 

When the Civil War broke out, 
slie w as heart and soul in the Union 
cause, and mourned that there was 
so liltle that she could do. The 
])opularil> of her “Battle Hymn” must have 
gi\en her great joy. 

After the war Mr.s. Howe became a tireless 
leader in many good causes. vShe lectured 
and labored endlessly for woman’s suffrage. 
She went to London in the cause of world 
peace and [)ri^on reform. She preached in 
Rome, in Santo Domingo, and at home in the 
United States. She lectured in Concord on 
philoso]>hy. Thus she grew old, the most 
famous member in a family full of well-know n 
men and women, and died in iqio, among 
the most honored women of her time. 
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Julia Ward Howe lived 
to be a distinguished old 

but it 

years and honors. 


The NOVEL THAT HASTENED the CIVIL WAR 


Many of the Millions Who Read *‘UncIe Tom's Cabin” Were 
Stirred Up as Never Before to Fight against Slavery 


I TD you know that there was an Ameri- 
can novel which is supposed to have 
taken a large part in causing a great 
w'ar and freeing three million slaves? This 
novel w^as “Uncle Tc^m^s Cabin,” and it was 
w ritten by Harriet Beecher Stow e. It w as not 


even a great novel, art islically — books w rit ten 
to make people angry about some terrible evil 
are not often so strong in art as they are in 
morality. But seldom, if ever, has a single 
bcH>k about imaginary poc^ple done so much 
to make history as did “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’' 



HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 



Everybody is glad now that we have got rid of slavery. 
And so, since they do not have to quarrel about it any 
more. Northerners as well as Southerners can safely 
admit that not all slaves had so bad a time as Uncle 
To t.i. Look at these gay people, for instance. It will 
be strange if the mere lool^g does not set you smiling 

Harriet Beecher was born (i8ii) into a 
family of preachers, and teaching people to 
do the right and hate the urong came 
naturally to her. Her father ^\as the dis- 
tinguished preacher Lyman Beecher, and her 
brother was the even more distinguished 
Henry Ward Beecher. Harriet herself mar- 
ried a well-known preacher named Calvin 
Ellis Stowe. Her elder sister was a brilliant 
teacher, one of the pioneers of education for 
women, and Harriet first went to school to 
this sister, Catherine Beecher, and later 
taught under her. Litchfield, Connecticut, 
where Harriet was born, was one of the most 
intellectual communities in New England at 
a time when New' England was a center of 
culture for America. No wonder the serious- 
minded girl grew' up to do her part in trying 
to educate America! 

Harriet Beecher Goes ** 'Way Out West" 

In 1832 Harriet Beecher went with her 
father and sister to the raw young town of 
Cincinnati, ‘‘ Vay out West’’ on the northern 


or shuffling your feetl Slave or free, no one knows 
better than the Negroes how to have a good time. 
And many were the shouts of merriment and the strains 
of gay music and song that floated up to the “big 
house'* from the slave quarters of every well-regulated 
plantation “befo* de wah." 

bank of the Ohio River. Here hcr-falher was 
president of a new college, and Catherine 
carried on her work for women's education. 
Here it wAs that Harriet met and married 
Calvin Stowe. She w'orked with her sister, 
and wrote a good deal — sketches for the 
local journals and a school gcogra])hy. Peo- 
ple looked at her in some amazement, for it 
w'as not usual in those days for w'omen to be 
so learned. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin" 

But Mrs. Stowe's kindly heart and New 
England conscience w'ould give her no rest. 
Just acro.ss the Ohio lay the slave state of 
Kentucky, and during the eighteen years 
which Mrs. Stowe spent at Cincinnati she 
could not shut her eyes to the fate of the 
slaves. Many were the terrified fugitives 
who passed through Cincinnati in those days, 
traveling north to Canada by the “Under- 
ground Railroad,” a route along which es- 
caping slaves were passed in secret from one 
friend to another and helped on their way 
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to freedom. Mrs. Stowe visited the South, 
too; and once in Ontario, Canada, she met a 
Negro preacher and lecturer named Henson, 
whose talc of past hardships gave her the 
clue for the character and story of Uncle 
Tom. And when her husband and she had 
gone back to New England (1^50), where he 
was to teach at Bowdoin College, she set 
herself to write down what she thought of 
slavery, that her countrymen might read 
and be inspired to do something about it. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” (1S52) was written, 
like all her books, in snatches amid thronging 
household duties, for the Stowes were poor. 
But she felt, as she WTote this book, like one 
inspired, and put into it all the moral and 
religious feeling that her father or her brother 
W'ould have put into a sermon on the same 
subject. 'I'he picture slie drew of shivery 
was not fair- she haled it too much for that. 
But though 


For the story of Uncle 'l orn took the coun- 
try by storm. Five hundred thou.sand copies 
were sold in the United States in five years. 
It was translated into more than a score of 
languages. It was dramatized again and 
again, and for generations Eliza crossing the 
river on the ice floes while the bloodhounds 
bay at her heels, and funny little black Topsy, 
who had no mother but “just growed,” were 
to be seen on every stage in the land. 

When the Civil War came, Harriet Stowe 
gave a son to the Union cause. He came 
home wound(‘d, and she bought an estate in 
Florida— tlie days of poverty were over now 
— and went there to nurse him until he died. 
Tlie Stowes were living now' at Hartford, and 
Mrs. Stowe was writing for “The Atlantic 
Montl.l}” and other magazines. 'I he best 
work of ihisse years is in a series of novels 
and short stories of Xew' England life — “The 

Minister’s 


the ])(‘oj)lc* of 
the South 
Ttiised a great 
cry against the 
book, tlie peo- 
]) 1 e o 1 t li (' 
North b e - 
lie\ed ever\ 
w ord of it. 
.\nd there 
no doubt that 
in her dt'sire to 
helj) the slaves 
the author 
deepened the 
bitterness that 
1 (m 1 to the 


help the slaves This is the 
. . kind, deter- 

t h e author mined face of 

deepened the S ® ^ ^ 

bitterness that Stowe, author 

1-1 10 the 

tragedy of the in,” one of the 
•• most famous 

c,ivil ar. of American novels. 
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“The Pearl ni 
Orr’s Island,” 
‘ ' O 1 d t o wMi 
Folks,” “Po- 
ganuc Peo- 
ple,’’ and 
others. Pro- 
fessor Stowe 
(lied in 1886. 
After that his 
widow' lived 
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The AUTHOR of “LITTLE WOMEN” 

Louisa May Alcott Is a Name That Boys and Girls Have Reason 
to Remember for a Very Long Time 

^F COURSE it is a privilege to have a at home in Concord he could talk deeply of 
famous man for a father. Little philoso])hy with very clever men like Emer- 
Louisa May Alcott must have been son aiul 'Fhoreau (tho'ro). Indeed she lis- 
proud to know that there was a club named tened greedily to all of them, and they gave 
after her father in far-ofif London and that her about all the education she ever had. 
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But being a philosopher’s daughter may 
have its disadvantages, too — especially if the 
philosopher is of the dreamy kind, and is 
much better at feeling himself in tune with 
the universe than at earning money to pay 
the grocer’s bill. Unhappily, Bronson Alcott 
was this kind of philosopher, and Louisa, 
who was the sec- 
ond of his four 
daughters, never | 

to be desper- 
ately poor, from 

the time she ^ B^KI 

born in 1S32 to EBES^§|j|^^Bil 
the time ^she be- 

money herself as " 

rhtiim f‘\ Aiu«*rican Muneuin of N'atn- 

ail autnor. Huiior» ari.l CTan.^tonl liroi 

Bronson Alcott The comfortable-looking 
W'lcfnll/.f ^ouse above is the home of 

waslulloi senemts LquJsh m. Alcott at Concord, 

for reforming the Massachusetts; and at the 

, I * 1 . right is the face of the lively 

W O r Icl . About und gifted Miss Alcott herself, 
education he thousands of girls still 

,, , , , know and love as Jo in ^ 

really had excel- “Little Women.” 

lent ideas, but his 

sc^ ^)ols always failed because he was too V 
far ahead of his time. He had other schemc^, 
t(X). When Louisa was twelve he tried the 
most famous and the most im|)ractical of all 
of them — a farming community called Fruit - 
lands, where a small group of [)hiJosophers 
were to live simply by the work of their hands 
and till their leisure w ith exalted talk. Every- 
one rose at dawn, bathed in cold water, ate 
scanty meals, worked, and went to bed at 
dark. The meals were strictly vegetarian, 
with no animal foo<l, not even cheese or eggs. 
The men llapixjd about in loose linen trousers, 
blouses, and big straws hats. Young Louisa 
and her mother and sisters wore some of the 
first of all bloomers. They would nut have 
minded all this esfiecially, if only the men 
had lived up to their share of the plan. But 
pretty soon these philosophers found that 
spading made them lame and that it was 
much more pleasant to sit about and reform 
the world by talk. Besides, they did not 
know much about farming. Vet all the time 
Mrs. Alcott and the girls had to wash and 
cook and bake and mend. And then during 
harvest time the men went off to a reform 


meeting and the less philosojdiical women 
folk had to hustle in as much of the crop as 
they couhl before it was spoiled by a sudden 
storm! 

Of course that sort of thing could not go 
on for long, and before the second winter was 
over, the Alcotts, deserted by all the other 
^‘apostles,” were bundled into a sleigh 

! by sympatlietic neighbors and taken 
back to Concord. After that, little 
Louisa bravely set out to help her 
mother sup]K)rt the family. She had 
earned her first money when she was 
still a child, by making doll clothes. 
_ Xow' she sewed, taught 

school, and even worked 

f seven tt‘en she dreamed 
IB of iiecoming a great ac - 
BjR^ „ ' tress. But even before 

BuPf ^1^ she had begun to 

She List'd to tell stories 

great l^mer- 
wr:- ^ son. When sin* 
^ ^ ^ gathered some of 

-^4 • ^ ** lliern together and 

caller! them “I low^ Fables,'’ 
they weu* ]>ublished as her 
first whole book d hert* were pot'ins and short 
stories, too, in maga/iiu's. How good it was 
to be able to earn a few’ dollars to help 
“Marmee” and the girls! 

When the Civil War broke out, Louisa 
Alcott W'ent to nurse the wounded soldiers 
in a hospital near Washington. She wrecked 
her fine health doing it. But out of the 
tender and humorous and pathetic letters 
she wrote home about her exi)eriences, she 
built her first really successful book, “Hos- 
pital Sketches.” 

After the war, Miss Alcott tried her hand 
at a novel, then visited h’airopc, where she 
met a Tolish lad who later aj)pcared as 
Laurie in “Little Women.” When she came 
back she edited a magazine for children. 
Then her father, who was very proud of his 
clever daughter, talked about her to a cer- 
tain publisher till the publisher suggest'd 
that she should try her hand at a book for 
girls. To prove that she could not do it, 
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she wrote the hrst part of “Little Wornen“ 
(1868). It is the story of herself and her 
sisters, told in her own quaint, racy way. 
The publisher gave it to his little niece to 
read, and she loved it. When it was pub- 
lished, other children lovTd it too. l.ouisa 
Alcott had written her master[)icce, and was 
now a famous author. 

Jo Marsh in Real Life 

Slie wrote many oth(*r books, several of 
which are also still read with delight by chil- 
dren, and sometimes by grown j)eojjIe, too; 
“Little Men," "Jo’s Hoys," “Under the 
Idlacs,” “An Old-I'ashioned (brl,’’and “Aunt 
Jo’s Scrap Ihig^' are some of them. She 
always wTote in a hurry, for she always 
rurded money. At first she needed it badly, 
because the famil\' was so ver\’ poor. Later, 
lier generosity showered it on family and 
friends until ev(‘n her large royalti(*s s(*emed 
nothing at all. .ul her life, until she died in 
1888, she was eager and hopeful and en(‘r- 
getic, like the charming jieople in her own 
books. 

indeed, she must have been v(‘ry like Jo 
in “Little Women.’’ As a child she was 
W:rong and active and a bit of a tomboy. 
She loved to run. One who knew her well 
describes her even at twenty-eight as “a 
black-haired, red-ch<*(*ked, long-legged hob- 
bledehoy.” Hut he adds (juickly that she 
was a delightful, humorous, and charming 
person, a i)orn leader. 

Like Jo she enjoyed nothing more than a 
merr\ prank. She jilayed a ( le\aT one ome 


on this same friend, a son of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, d'here was vague talk that the 
youngest sister, May -the Amy of “Little- 
Women” “ was to marry a mysterious Eng- 
lish cousin, who was exj)ectcd any day to 
arrive in Concord. One day young Julian 
Hawthorne, who was May’s friend and liked 
to pose as a jealous suitor, came upon May 
with a hand.some young stranger who had 
his arm about her. The stranger was intro- 
duced as the 1‘lnglish fiance— and immedi- 
ately began to llick his cane about and sa\’ 
in.solent things to Julian. When Julian re- 
plied with sj)irit May lied laughing, and the 
cou.sin lied after her — but not before tearing 
off the false mustache and shaking out long 
hair from under the hat. It was Ia)uisal 
Even if Julian had not already known from 
watching her in private theatricals that 
Louisa was a line actress, he would have 
known it now 

His “Best Contribution to Literature” 

Hut, again like Jo, Louisa Alcott loved one 
thing even mon- than fun. It was her famil\ 
Jo did not grieve more over Heth's death 
than Louisa over that of Beth’s original, 
Hetty Alcott. There was never, surely, 
closer love and understanding betw’een 
mother and daughter than between her and 
her “Marmee.” As for the dear, impractical 
father, they all loved him through thick and 
thin And no one ajiprt-ciaied Louisa better 
than her father; he was not even jealous 
that she shoiikl be called bis “i)e''t contribu- 
tion to literature.” 
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Photo b} Pcntts>l\uuia Acadoiro of l-ino Artft 

Some such delightful little girl as this, Emily Dickinson 
must surely have been, gemus though she was. Though 
she hid herself away from the world later on, she never 
lost the impish humor and quick intelligence we can 


see in the face of this pretty child. And she added 
to them such poetic fire that some have even claimed 
for her the honor of being the greatest woman poet 
who ever wrote in English. 


The CHIEF AMERICAN POETESS 

Do You Know Who She Was? No One Knew until Very Recently, 
for All Her Life She Hid Her Poems, and Indeed Her 
Own Self, from the Kyes of the World 


Mn.rY’S brother Austin was making 
frantic signs to her behind her father’s 
back. It w’as something about the 
piano. As soon as she had a chance, Emily 
peeked under the cover of the piano, and 
there she found — a book! Having devoured 
it in secret delight, she thought, ^‘This, then, 
is a book, and there arc more of them.” 

Some of the others were left for her in the 
old-fashioned box tree by the front door. It 
all had to be very secret, because the chil- 
dren’s father, stern Edward Dickinson, did 
not like them to read anything but the Bible. 
To the end of his life he seems to have 
frowned a little if he saw a book in Emily’s 
hand; and he did not in the least approve of 
her being a poet. Yet first and last, Emily 
must have read a gcxxl many books. Books 
and letters were her way of traveling — 


‘‘There is no frigate like a book 
To lake us lands auay. 

Nor any coursers like a f)age 
Of prancing jxietry 
she later said. 

As for traveling b} railways and steam- 
ships, or even on her feet up and down the 
streets, Emily Dickinson did very little of il. 
She \\as born in 18^0 in Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, and there .she lived all her life until 
she died in 1886. Her father was a very 
great man in Amher.st, so imix)rtant that 
I>eoplc called him the Squire. He was a 
lawyer, once in a while a politician, and 
treasurer of Amherst College, with which 
the family had been connected since it was 
founded. Emily studied at Amherst Acad- 
emy for a while, under a brilliant young 
teacher named Leonard Humphrey. This 
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beloved teacher saw that Emily was a poet, 
and told her so; but he died shortly, and his 
young pupil never quite got over the loss. 
Later, Emily went for a year to Mount 
Holyoke Female Seminary. 

Jn those years, indeed, before she was 
twenty, I^mily Dickinson lived a normal, 
lively existence, besides her long walks and 
her gardening, there was her interest in 
music, and her delight in dancing, in writing 
valentine verses, and no doubt in llirting a 
little. According to one version of the story - 
we really do not know just what hai)|)en^‘d— 
she fell in love about this time. 'I'he climax 
of this period of gayety was a trip to Wash- 
ington and Philadeli)hia in 1H54, when her 
father w'as a member of Congress. Others 
say that it w^as on this trip that she fell in 
love. 

Certain it is that she did fall deeply in lov'c, 
and that the man she loved was just as deeply 
in love with he»- and urged her to run away 
with him. But she refused. It may be that 
he was already married; it may be that she 
>ent him away only because tire stern father, 
whom she dearlv lov’ed, forl)ade her to marry 
him. For whatever reason, she gave up the 
idea of marrying at all, and settled down at 
Rome. 

Why Emily Never Published Her Verse 

At first she did not write much jroelry, 
even in secret, d'heii one day in i8()j she 
suddenly decided to take a great chance. 
She sent lour poems to Thomas Iligginson, 
wdio was connected with “ 1 'he Atlantic 
Monthly.” They were accompanied by a 
quaint little note asking liim if they were 
“alive.’' Decidedly they were alive, but they 
were also very odd, and, according to the 
taste of the day, a little rough and unpol- 
ished. Emily nevxT bothered, for instance, 
to rhyme very carefully if it seemed to her 
that the word that rhymed was not exactly 
the right one -you can see this in the bit we 
(luoled a moment ago. Since this was so, 
Iligginson suggested that she j)olish the 
f'vjems and not publish them for a while. 
But it was not Emily’s desire to write the 
way other pcM^ts of the day wrote; except for 
a couple of verses printed without her signa- 


ture or her consent, she published nothing. 

Instead, she began to lead an odd double 
life. She became queerer and queerer. She 
took to wx'aring nothing but white, and to 
hiding her.self even from her best friends. 
Sometimes a friend w'ould come miles to her 
house, and she would write afterwards an 
affectionate little note saying that she just 
“couldn’t” see her. Or another friend w'ould 
talk with her while she hid behind a half- 
open door. Her only companions wxre the 
children next door, where her brother Austin 
livxd with his wife, w'hom Emily called her 
“.sister Sue.” With these children Emily 
would have “secrets,” and to them she would 
write little notes in verse, which she let down 
by a string from her bedroom w’indow. And 
there was her dog, who was her dear friend, 
and there v^^re always her flowers. 

Emily’s Great Secret 

But all the time, in exciting secrecy, she 
was writing poetry. She w’ould write it in 
her room by a guttering candle and hide it 
away in a drawer or senrl it in letters to her 
friends. Eather*nev’cr saw it— he would not 
bavx^ api)rovT(l. But Lavinia knew she wrote 
it, and after I’miiy died, Lavinia would see 
that the world knew too. She wrote about 
the delight of sunrise, and the robin on the 
walk, and the new railroad train, “punctual 
as a star”; about the joy and pain of her 
hidden Iovt fur the man she had sent away ; 
about what she thought of life and the ways 
of God and what it must be like to die. 
She tliought and wrote so intensely that she 
sometimes feared she would go mad. 

The i3oems began to apt)ear in 1800, when 
Emily had been dead some four years. 
Amherst was surprised, v ou may be sure, to 
find that the (|ueer Miss Dickinson was after 
all a genius. When the “Complete Poems”— 
they were not really complete — aj3j)eared in 
ig25, there was a real sc'iisiition. For by 
that time other ix^ijile had come around 
much nearer to Emily Dickinson's idea of 
how’ poetry should be written, and so the 
literary world was all ready to welcome her 
as a great “discovery.” In iq 2 q “Further 
Poems” came out — forty-three years after 
the author s death. Her fame is now secure. 
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Sometimes life or death may hang on a quick-witted they found themselves suddenly surrounded by a troop 
answer, or even on a daring guess. So it was with of cannibal warriors as you may read on these pages, 
Herman Melville and his compamon that day when or, better yet, in the book Melville wrote about it 


An AUTHOR LOST and FOUND AGAIN 

How the Exciting Tales of Herman Melville Were Almost Forgot- 
ten until Very Lately, When Men Began Reading and 
Admiring Them Once More 


UPPOSTv \ou were lost in the jungle- 
covered mountains of a tropical island, 
in a country being fought o\er by 
rival tribes of cannibals, and all of a sudden 
you found } ourself surrounded b} dusky 
warriors of one tribe or the other — no telling 
w'hich! — who demanded w'hethcr you were 
for Typee or Happar? What w’ould you do? 

I'hat is only one of the incredible adven- 
tures which really hai)pencd to Herman 
Melville and which he tells about in ‘'T\{)ee'’ 
and ^‘Moby Dick'" and his other books. In 
the cannibal-island adventure Melville w^as 
lucky. “I paused for a second,” he tells us, 
"'and I know not by w'hat impulse it w^as 
that I answ'ered ‘Typee.’ The piece of dusky 
statuary nodded in approval, and then mur- 
mured ‘Mortarkee?’ ” Melville had guessed 
right! The dark warriors leaped to their feet 
and clapped their hands and shouted. So 
instead of being eaten, Melville and his com- 


panion were treated like honored guests 
Final!} the\ both escaped, and Melville later 
wrote a book about his four months among 
the South Sea Islanders and callecLit by their 
name, “ rypee ” 

Melville had begun adventuring when he 
was only eighteen. He was born in New 
York in i8iq His father died when Herman 
was a child, and the boy had to support 
himself as soon as he could. He shipped on 
a freighter for Liverpool, and thus began his 
seafaring \ears, which he called his “Yale 
and Harvard” education. After his first 
voyage, he taught school for three years. 
Then he went to sea again, this time on a 
whaler. 

No more adventurous career could be 
found than life aboard the picturesque sailing 
vessels v^hich in those days scoured the seven 
seas hunting the giant of the ocean Some- 
times a voyage lasted for years. There were 
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The MOST AMERICAN of POETS 

The People in Europe Found a Great New Poetic Voice in Walt 
Whitman Even before the Americans Awoke to See Him as 
Their Most Typical Poet 


O POET who ever lived is more in- 
tensely American than Walt Whit- 
man. Yet no American ptx't, not 
even Poe, has been more admired abroad^ or 
has had more intluence on later poets both 
in Europe and in America. For through 
America Whitman’s generous thought reached 
out and took in all humaniu - “T chanter 
of pains and joys, uniter of here and here- 
after,” he said. And 
he chanted his songs 
of pain and joy in so 
new and vigorous 
and beautiful a way 
that poets are 
scarcely yet done 
imitating him. 

Whitman was 
bo n in 1819, on 
Lung Island, New 
York — the ''Pau- 
monok” of the 
stately and beauti- 
ful poem from which 
w^e just quoted. 

This poem takes its 
name from its open- 
ing words: 

“Out of the cradle f 
endlessly rock- 

Out of the mock- 
ing-bird’s throat, 
the musical 
shuttle. ...” 

It tells of nights the 
poet remembers 
from his boyhood — nights when he slij)j)ed 
aw^ay barefooted to the shore of the ocean to 
listen to the sad crying of a bird that had 
lost its mate. 

But from the first Whitman loved cities 
and men as well as the lonely sea. He grew 
up in Brooklyn, but left that city at the age 


of twelve or thirteen to work on a Long 
Island news[)aper. He w'orked on other 
papers too, and taught school for a while in 
the summers. By 1846 he had become the 
editor of the “Brooklvn Eagle.” But within 
two years he lost his position because he 
W'ould not kee]) still about his dislike of 
slavery. 

There followed three or four years of wan- 
dering, when the 
p o e t - p r o p h e t 
learned to know' and 
love his America 
He werjt on long 
walking tours He 
visiud the South 
and West with his 
])rother. He worked 
for a time on a 
pa|>cr in .New Or- 
leans. He was inter 
ested inrverMhing 
he saw , and in 
ever} bod \ he met 
He imagined all 
America as j)art of 
himself. LatcT h(‘ 
put it this w\a> : 

“I celebrate my- 
self, and sing 
myself, 

And what I as- 
sume you shall 
assume. 

For every atom 
belonging to me 
as good belongs 
to you.” 

He goes on to say: ‘T loaf and invite my 
soul”— for it takes time, you sec, to think 
about all these things. He has been called 
the “magnificent idler” — but his eager mind 
was never completely idle. 

In 1850 he was back in Brooklyn, working 
at various things, from printing to carpenter- 




I'holu by MriroiKiliran MiuiuiJin of Art 

It is strange that we have come to think of Whitman as an 
old, white-haired man stricken with paralysis, as he was in 
the latter years of his life. For in his youth he was a very 
vigorous person, and all bis life he had a vigorous mind. 
In his poems there is nothing of weariness and age, but the 
healthy energy and high hope of youth. 
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ing. In 1855 he heli)C(l with his own hands 
to print and bind his famous book, of poems, 
‘‘Leaves of Grass.” 

“Leaves of Grass” w^as something so new 
in America —so new in the world, for that 
matter— that most people at first did not like 
it at all. It was neither the sort of thing they 
had been used to from the New England 
Puritans, nor the sweet sentiment so pojiular 
in that day. It was vigorous and realistic 
and full of love of life. It was not even 
written in ordinary meter and rhyme. Tf 
you look at the few lines we have quoted just 
alK)ve, you will see that they do not rhyme 
or even “scan” — that is, divide up into ecjual 
jiarts that sing themselves, “te diim te dum 
le dum.*' It is what we now call “free verse” 
a thing hardly known before Whitman in- 
vented it. So no wonder it took a really 
good critic like Emerson or Thoreau (tho'ro) 
lo see that those poems were full of power 
and ])oetic fin 

During the Civil War Whitman spent 
many months nursing the sick. He was a 
tender and skillful nurse. 

“I do not ask the wounded person how he 
feels, 1 m>'self become the wounded 
person,” 

he said. He kv.j)t on writing poems, mean- 
while -mostly j)oems about the war. You 
will find these in “Drum Taps,” which was 
first jHiblished in 1805. d'he book contains 
Whitman\s well-knowm dirge for Lincoln, “O 
Captain, my Captain,” which, oddly enough, 
is far from being one of his best poems; it 
contains also that other and greater dirge for 
the d«*ad President, “When Lilacs last in the 


dooryard bloomed.” Meanwhile new edi- 
tions of “Leaves of Grass” came out, and 
there was a great buz/ of ta^k about the 
book. Over against the jx*ople who did not 
like it arose a group that thought it even 
greater poetry, perhaps, than it was. One 
<lefender wrote a pamphlet about Whitman 
wdiich he called “The Good firay Poet,” and 
the name has clung to Whitman, though it 
does not catch the vigor of his personality 
and writing. 

When Whitman left off nursing he w'ent 
to work in Washington at clerical positions, 
first in the Department of the Interior, later 
in the attorney-general’s office. But in 1873 
he w'as obliged to give up w’ork entirely and 
go to live with his brother in Camden, New 
Jersey. He had been stricken with paralysis, 
partly owing to his labors in the W’ar. After 
a time he was able to do some writing again, 
and sent verse and prose to magazines. While 
still at Washington he had published one 
notable book of prose, “Democratic Vista‘s.’ 
in w hich he set forth his hoj)es and fears for 
his beloved .\merica. \ow he continued to 
write a little, and e\en lectured once in a 
while. But his health was gone, and much 
of his inspiration too. In 1884 he went to 
live by himself — he had never married — in a 
small house in Camden. He had by this 
time a good income from his books, and 
friends and admirers gave him presents too. 
So he lived in comfort and increasing public 
honor, till in i8q 2 he died. 

We love him to-day for his lusty energy 
and his bigness, and cherish some of his 
great, sweeping pixms as among the most 
precious treasures of American literature. 


AMERICA’S FUNNIEST MAN 


Do You Know the Real Name of Mark Twain, the Man Who 
Kept All the World Laughing? 


HE little frontier town of Hannibal, 
Missouri, would be drowsing lazily in 
the morning sunshine. A lanky clerk 
or two would be asleep with his hat tiltenl 
over his eyes and his chair tipped back 
against the w^ooden front of the grocery or 


the harness store facing the river. A small 
boy would be swinging meditatively on the 
gate in front of one of the little white houses. 
Then suddenly far up the great river w’ould 
sound the call of a steamboat whistle — and 
the almost empty streets suddenly burst into 
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Off down the river chugs the steamboat, flying its 
proud banners of smoke. And young Sam Clemens, 
like many another lad who grew up along the Missis- 

life. Wagons come rumbling, men and 
women jostle each other, small hoys are 
everywhere underfoot. When the gaudy 
sniij-nosed steamer swings in alongside the 
wharf, amid a great commotion of hells and 
whistles and thick smoke hoarded uj) for the 
occasion, all Hannibal is there to give it lusty 
greeting. And when the jiacket has steamed 
off down the river and the town has gone 
back to sleep, the boys turn away from the 
docks with a far-away look in their eyes. The 
look means that they have one and all re- 
solved once again that as soon as ever they 
are old enough they will run away and be 
steamboat pilots! 

Young Sam Clemens made the resolution 
often enough. And after a while he kept it. 
Meanwhile he and his friends could amuse 
themselves playing pirate and Indian, or ex- 
ploring the great cave up the river, or jdaying 
tricks on each other or their parents or the 
girls at school. Besides, Hannibal was still 
more than half a frontier village, and those 
were exciting times in the 1840’s. You could 
never tell when there would be a shooting or 
a mob or a runaway slave. You may read 
what Sam’s boyhood was like in the books 
called ‘Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry 
P'inn.” For Samuel Langhome Clemens 


sippi in the days of the steamboats* pride, watches it 
and dreams of far-away towns and brave adventure 
and the fine, mysterious doings of jaunty nvermen. 

(18^5 -iQio) was no other than “Mark 
Twain,” and he modeled the boy Tom 
Saw^yer very much after himself. Th(‘ Judge 
in these books is more or less after Sam'.s 
father, Aunt Polly after his mother, and 
Sid after his brollier Henry, d'hey sa\ tliat 
Huckleberr\ Tinn atid the Negro Jim realK 
lived in Hannibal too. 

Sam’s father died when the boy was onl\ 
tw'elve, and, as the family was ])oor, that 
was the end of school for Sam. He learned 
printing by WH)rking for his brother on “d'he 
Hannibal Journal.” Heljiing to print things 
seems to have had more effect than school 
in making him want to read. He even 
began to write a bit in a small way. Hut 
the great Missi.ssippi, flowing forever into the 
romantic distance, carried his romantic 
thoughts with it. At first, w hen he was about 
eighteen, he tried to find his adventure in 
cities to the east- St Louis, New York, 
Philadelj)hia. But the call of the Mississipjii 
was too strong. In 1865, when he was 
twenty-one, he started rlowm the river to- 
ward New Orleans with some vague plan of 
going on to South America. But on the way 
he suddenly apprenticed himself to a river 
pilot. So the old boyish dream came true. 

Now learning to be a river pilot in the 
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iSso’s was as hard as learning lo he a first - 
(lass Hying ace to-day — as you may read 
any day in Mark I'wain’s own fascinating 
story of it in '‘Life on the Mississii)pi.” 
Shut your eyes and sec whether you can 
describe ever>' 
curve and cor- 
ner of every 
house and tree 
in your block, 
going either 
way. Then im- 
agine making 
\'our way along 
the street and 
a r o u n d t h e 
corner at black- 
(‘st midnight - 
with no street 
lights. 'I'hen 
imagine that 
while you are 
(I o w' n t o w’ n 
s o m e t h i n g 
changes the 
( urvc's and cor- 
ners, moves the 
ln‘(*s over, [)Uls 
up obstacles, 
and >et that 
when you come 
back, you w'ill 
know' by in- 
stinct w'hal has 
hap|)cned. 1'hat is about what a Missis- 
sij)])i river ])ilol was suj)])os(‘(l lo be able to do 
with hundreds of miles of river in ^lark 
Twain’s time! ]’'or the ri\er was full of 
snags and always clianging, and tliere were 
no lights as there arc n(wv, and the pilot 
had to be able to know things that he 
didn’t quite know how' lie came to know. 

Mark 'I'wain l(‘arned .so much being a pilot 
that people have called the river his uni- 
versity. He loved this job more than any- 
thing else he ever did, and wrote better ab<^ut 
the Mississippi in the books we have men- 
tioned— than about anything else. He even 
took his pen name of Mark Tw'ain from the 
river. It means “exactly two fathoms” — 
“twain” is “two” of course — and is a cry of 
the leadsman, or measurer of depth, as a 


steamboat slides over shallow places: “Mark 
three,” he would cry, “M-a-r-k three! . . . 
Quarter-less- three ^ . . . Half twain! . . . 
Quarter tw^ain! . . . M-a r-k twain! . . 
but when the Civil War broke out the 

Mississippi was 
blockaded, and 
Mark Twain’s 
occupation was 
gone. He went 
with his brother 
t o X e V a d a . 
1'hat was the 
real frontier, 
not just half 
frontier like 
Missouri. Car- 
.son Cify, where 
the brothers 
went, was a 
boom town, 
and everyone 
thought he was 
going to find 
gold. Mark 
Twain himself 
hits it off neatly 
with his head- 
long catalogue 
of w hat X^evada 
was full of. 
“I'he country is 
f a b u I o u s I \- 
rich,” he wrote, 
“in gold, siher, copper, lead, coal, iron, 
quicksilver, marl)le, granite, chalk, plaster 
of Paris, ihie\es, murderers, desperadL>es, 
ladies, children, lawyers, Christians, In- 
dians. Chinamen, Spaniards, gamlders, 
sharpers, ctwotes. piKds, preachers, and 
jackass rabbits.” He was sup}>osed lo be 
acting as sinrelary to his brother, who was 
st'crelarv to tlie gov(Tnor. He tells about this 
rough-and-tumble life in “Roughing It.” 

Mark Twain’s First Success 

But all these books were w’ritten later, from 
memory. Up to this time — the early iSoo’s — - 
young Clemens had written nothing but 
breezy frontier journalism. The great humor- 
ist Artemus Ward, wdiose real name was 
Charles Farrar Brow'iie, met him while he 



This is Mark Twain, old and ill and far away from his beloved Missis- 
sippi but loved and honored by thousands of people young and old, 
who have laughed delightedly over his stories. 
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was in Nevada, however, and fired him with 
ambition really to write. Soon he was in 
San Francisco, working for new^spapers. Here 
he wrote the short story which first made 
him w'ell known — “The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County.” 

He started on a long career of lecturing 
and acting as traveling reporter. He visited 
the Sandwich Islands and wrote about them 
for a San Francisco paper. He lectured in 
the Rocky Mountain states, in “opera 
houses,” mining camp “academies,” and 
dance halls; his breezy wit and exaggerated 
drawl sent his audiences into roars of helpless 
laughter. Then he started around the world 
on another reporter's trip, but only got as 
far as the Holy Land and the Mediterranean 
countries. Out of this trij), however, he made 
that gayest and most irreverent of travel 
books, “Innocents Abroad.” That’s just 
what most Americans who traveled felt like 
in i860 — “innocents abroad” — and the book 
made a huge hit. Mark Twain’s fortune 
was made. 

The World Listened and Laughed 

( ii this trip he had fallen in love w'ith a 
picture — the miniature of the sister of a new' 
friend. So when he came back' he married 
the original of the picture — her name W'as 
Olivia Langdon — and settled down in the 
East to write. 


world. Besides “Roughing It” (1872), “Tom 
Sawyer’' (1876), “Life on the Mississippi” 
(i 88 ^ 0 j ii^d “Hucklelierry Finn” (1884), 
there were “A Tramp Abroad” (1880) and 
“A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court” (1889). He worked and wrote with 
furious energy. By this time all the world 
was listening to him and laughing at him. 

It got so into the habit of laughing at him 
that w’hen he wanted to publish a perfectly 
serious book about his boyhood heroine, 
“Joan of Arc,” he did it without signing hi^ 
name. Some of his other later books too 
show'ed that he w'as not always laughing, or 
that sometimes the laugh was a rather wry 
one. The most important of these bitter 
books, how'e\er, “ I'lie Mysterious Stranger” 
and “What Is Man''” w^re not published 
until after his death. 

It is often the ]>eople who laugh the most 
blithely who can weep the most bit ter 1} too 
As for Mark Tw'ain, along with his man\ 
honors he had many misfortunes, in the List 
few years of his lite at least He went bank- 
rupt, lost all his mone\, and bravel\ set 
about paying a huge d(‘bt when hc‘ was si\t> 
\ears old. He p»iid it in three years b\ going 
on a lecture tour all around the world .Mso 
he lost his w'ife and one of his daughters, ancJ 
he worried about things w'hieh he did not like 
tliat were going on in the world about him. 
Yet W’hen he died in iqio he was riiourned as 


for twenty years he turned out would not like to go fishing 

masterpieces of the high-spirited with those two merry runaways, 
. , , . Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 

swaggering humor so near to even though the rod is a fresh-cut 

the frontier sapling and the hook a bent pin? 

- -and to all jS. 

America, / 

even to the / V. 

whole / I 


no other Amen 
> can writer has 
^ ever been 
mourned 
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Then the energetic guest would depart, and trying to show Anu 
the Howells home would sKnvly straighten around him, good a 
itself out again and make up its lost sleep. careful above all not 
Howells had begun to w’rite novels. The one or the other, 
first one appeared in 1872, and w’as so much The ideas which hi 
liked that the ^ 

author took cour- x.' ^ ^ ^ 

age to write more. 

He wrote quietlj- ^ fJjF ^ 

He made it very \f li 

clear that he did 

not approve of too ^ 

much sw'eetness 

or t(K) 
improbable 

a Yet his V 

realism was of^ a Jj 

cd 1 lie (lid ii( 1. l)clicvc 
in WTiting about cruel and h r- 

lxK>k should al wavs be . .. .. , .1. « -i 

. ' Howells began his apprenticeship for the unofficial 

good for our morals, position of Bean of American Letters when he was 
The best of all his ® small boy. Here he is setting up typo in his 
1 father’s printing office. 

many novels is I he • 

Rise of Silas Laj)ham,” an excellent story porlant by thi> lim 
about the goings-on in the .Vmerican busi- were planned by ar 
ness world. Howells kept close to the every- accorfling to his ideas 
day things he knew. earned his title of De, 

.\ow^ if a j)erM)n i 

Looking Honestly at America anylhiiiR ihm- arr 

He had not w'orked out this new' idea of ought to be true of h 
realistic fiction all at once. His earliest a great deal about hi 
stories arc lighter and more humorous — iaw' or letters or the c 
Howells always had a delicious, though quiet, graduates; aixl he 01 
sense of humor. He liked to put very dif- younger people— stud 
ferent t>'pes of people side by side and laugh understanding sympa 
quietly at the odd contrasts between them. In both these ways 
So some of his books, such as ^‘Their Wedding title. For not only 
Journey” and “A Foregone Conclusion,” deal himself, he had 
have been called “comedies of manners.” and knew^ how to tall 
But even before Howells wTote “Silas he had read. Anri n 
Lapham” he had begun to be more serious, more generously hel 
as in one of his other w’ell-knowm stories, “A than he. So these yo 
Modern Instance,” which is about an un- on honoring him ever 
happy marriage. After “Silas Lapham” he had changed and mos 
knew just what he was trying to do: he was with him any more. 


trying to show .\mcrican life as he saw it 
around him, good and bad together, being 
careful above all not to exaggerate either the 
one or the other. 

The ideas w hich he put into practice when 
^ he wrote his 

f novels he ex- 

])laine(l in many 
essay and edi- 
^ toried. After he rc- 

SbE f ^ ^ (. d , h e .sc 1 1 1 ed 

ticeship for the unofficial foi nian v *i \ ( .u 

an Letters when he was about bo ks. His 
is setting up type in hia had (om<‘ to be 

ng office. . , . 

consider(‘d *\'er\ ini- 

porlaiit by this lime. Many good novels 
were planned by ambitious young writers 
according to his ideas In his prime he fairly 
earned his title of Dean of American LcttiTs 
.\ow' if a j)erson is going to be dean of 
anything there are several things which 
ought to be true of him. He ought to kiKiw 
a great deal about his subject, whether it is 
law' or letters or tlie conduct of college under- 
graduate's; and he ought to be interested in 
younger people— students- and to give them 
understanding sympathy and a helping hand. 
In both these ways Howells deserved his 
title. For not only had he w'ritten a great 
deal himself, he had also read very widely 
and knew^ how to talk and write about what 
he had read. Anri nobody could have been 
more generously heljiful to young writers 
than he. So these younger people kept right 
on honoring him even when literary fashions 
had changed and most of them did not agree 
with him any more. 




HARTE 



Such scenes as ' '‘re very familiar in the California fornia hills in a mad search for gold. It is the rough 
which Bret Harte knew. For those were the exciting and colorful ^'mining frontier’’ made by the gold rush 
days of the *'forty-niners,” who poured into the Cali- which we learn to know in Harte’s best tales* 

ROUGHING IT with BRET HARTE 

How the Racy Stories of This Author Drew the Eyes of All the 
World to the Far West in the Days of the Gold Rush 


0 NLV four \t'ars after the groat gold 
rush of ^49, a lad of eighteen landed 
in San Francisco. No one could have 
suspected it at the time, hut young Francis 
iUet Harte was as important a person as had 
arrived in California for some years. 

He was not seeking riches in the gold fields. 
Like his father, he was an open-handed, 
ha|)py-go-lucky sort of person --not a fortune 
hunter. Born in Albany, New York, in 1836, 
he had lived in half a dozen eastern cities 
Indore setting out for the rom*intir West, 
'rhe Hartes were perindually moving- and 
j>erpetually poor. After his father’s death 
Bret had to leave school and go to work, 
and by the time he was sixteen he was shift- 
iug altogether for himself. Vet he had never 
lacked for books — and how the lad had al- 
ways reveled in them! Many were the long 
hours he spent in his father’s library, turning 
the pages of Shakesj>earc and of Washington 


Irving and- best beloxed of all — of Dickens. 
N\)w, with his K)ve of tine writing and his 
vagabond .spirit, he had come to join his 
mother in the land of gold. 

What a revelation California was to the 
young tenderfoot! The territory was a meet- 
ing ground for the men of every race and 
nation. \o one asked or cared who you 
were. Along the main streets of San Fran- 
cisto. Jewish merchants Ijoughl and sold. In 
the Chinese quarter coolies rubbed elbows with 
aristocrats. Indians, Mexicans, and South 
Americans fought and dancc^d in “Little 
ChiU*.” In the Spanish quarter, wealthy old 
families held themselves aloof from all in- 
vaders. Along the wharves, the “Sydney 
Ducks” from the penal colony in Australia 
lived by robber>' and gambling. Everyone — 
except the professional gambler — w’orked 
with his hands. Everyone carried pistols 
and bowie knives. Men played rough prac- 






LANIER 


The MOST MUSICAL of OUR POETS 

For Lilting Melody Sidney Lanier Has No Rival among the Poets 

of America 


ri) you ever notice how much alike 
I>oetry and music are? Keep on hum- 
ming a melody and jirelty soon you 
will find yourself fitting words to it; say over 
and over the swinging lines of a poem and it 
will begin to make a tune. A very long time 
ago all ]:)oems were probably sung, and wc 
still talk about how j)oets sing their “songs.” 

Perhaps there never was a j)oet whcise 
j)oems were nearer |)ure music than are 
Sidney Lanier's. Try for yourself his poi‘m 
about a river: 

“Out of the hills of Jfabersham, 

Down the valleys of Hall, 

I hurry a-iuam u reach the |)lain, 

Run the rapid and lea]) the fall . . 

His lines fairly sing themselves. He meant 
that they should. He was nearl\' as good a 
musician as he was a poet, and knew’ w'ell the 
craft of both arts. 

* Even when he was a little boy l.anier 
da-ner') had a hard time deciding w'hich he 
liked more music or j)oetrN’. He was born 
in Macon, Oeorgia, in 1S4J, and grew’ u|) in 
a home where h(‘ could study them both. 
lUit his parents did in)t have a great deal of 
money and could not send him to an expen- 
sive school. He went to college near home, 
at the little Presbyterian school of Ogle- 
thorj)e. He wanted to go to Jmrope after 
graduation, but had to stay on and work as 
a tutor at college because he was ji(K)r. I’hen 
the Civil War broke out, and all plans were 
forgotten for a while. 

On fire with ])atriotic excitement, l^anicr 
enlisted in the Confederate army. He served 
as a common soldier, as a scout, as a signal 
ofheer, and as a blockade runner. At length 
he was taken i)risoner, and lay for months in 
the Federal prison at Point Lookout in Mary- 
land. Like most prisoners of war, he sulTcred 
cold, dampness, privation, and exj^osure. On 
top of the hardships he had known before, 
it was too much for his health. When he 


returned home after the w'ar was over, he 
was being slowdy consumed by tuberculosis. 

Life was hard in the South after the war, 
even for a man in the best of health, and for 
a sick one it w’as ditficult indeed. But Lanier 
did not lose heart. He went to Alabama, 
w’here he w’orked as a clerk in a hotel, then 
as a teacher. In his free time he read German 
literature and worked at his music. And he 
wrote a good deal of j)oetry. Perhaps he 
suspected that he w’ould not have many years 
in which to w rite. Tn 18O8, he returned home 
to Macon, and studied and practiced law 
with his father. Then he had to go to Te.xas, 
in search of health in its dry, bracing air. 
'fhere he found friends who loved music and 
poetry as he did, and who urged him to give 
his life to these arts. He finally made up 
his mind to do it. 

So he w’cnt to Baltimore, where he played 
first flute in a symphony orchestra. He saw’ 
something of musical life in New' York, too, 
for he was an unusually fine artist on the 
flute. cantata which he had comj)oscd 
was presented at the Philadelphia Centennial 
in 1876, and he kept on writing poetry, also. 
In iSyi) he was asked to lecture on English 
literature at the Johns Hopkins University. 
.\fterward he |)ublished his lectures. One of 
these books is called ‘‘The Science of English 
Verse,” and is full of Lanier’s ideas about the 
closeness of ii^try and music. 

But never since the war had he been well. 
Xow' he grew’ .so weak that he had to sit all 
the time he was teaching his classes. He was 
always having to go away on trijis for his 
health. It was on such a trip, to the hills 
of North Carolina in 18S1, that he gave up 
the fight at last. He had never had a fair 
chance, on account of the war, the hard times 
after it, and his gnawing disease. But there 
is both music and poetry in the best of his 
poems, such as “Corn,” “The Revenge of 
Hamish,” “The Song of the Chattahoochee," 
and “The Marshes of Glynn.” 





JAMES 

The NOVELIST of TWO NATIONS 

Of the Two Famous Brothers, People Used to Say That Henry 
James Was Too Good a Psychologist to Be a Novelist, While 
William Was Too Good a Novelist to Be a Psychologist 


0 ENRV JAMES belongs both to Amer- 
ica and England. He was born in 
America and graduated from Harvard 
University, but he lived the best years of his 
life in England and died a British subject. 
He wrote about Americans and about Eng- 
lishmen, and particularly about Anuricans 
in England. Sureh he may fairly be called 
an international novelist. 

Even as a boy the young Henry ha<l begun 
to think of Europe as a Promised Lan<I. He 
was born in 1843 in \ew \\jrk City, of a 
distinguished .American family; his father 
was a well-known theologian and his elder 
brother William grew up to be one of the 
most famous psychologists and philosophers 
of America. But the father could never get 
used to the raw edges of American life, in 
th -se days, and taught his small sensitive 
son to be bothered by them too, and to long 
for the gracious culture (jf the Old World. 
He took his “four stout boys’^ abroad for 
three years, in order that they might not 
“import sh(Kking bad manners from the 
streets.’’ From that time forth Henry James 
was really lost to his native land. 

He returned with his parents, however, 
and lived with them at Ne\\j)ort, Rhode 
Island. He even went to the Harvard Law 
School with his adored brother William, 
though while he was there he listenefl more 
eagerly to the lectures of the p<x*t-jJrofessor 
Lowell than he did to his law coursc*s. He 
had decided that he was going to try to be a 
novelist, and he was stur lying the great new 
novels of the P'ronchmen — Pdaubert, Daudet, 
Maupassant, and Balzac — wondering if he 
could learn to write like that. Living in 
Cambridge, he also had a chance to meet 
American literary men. He and William 
Lean Howells became good friends, and 
Howells published some short stories of his 
in “The Atlantic Monthly/' of which Howells 


was editor. But all the time James wa^ 
dreaming of his Promised Land, and in iStx), 
when he was only twenty-five, he decided t(> 
make P 2 urope his home. 

Tt is not hard to understand why James 
became a willing exile. The United States 
just after the Civil War was not a very 
pleasiint place for an artist. Most Americans 
were much more interested in thi‘ latc“^t 
political scandal or the price of railway stock 
than in trying to write like Flaubert, ft wa^ 
a cru<le and blaring sort of age. very little 
concerni'd with beautiful writing or the liiK* 
art of gracious living. And tlu^se last witc 
the things that Henry James lovt'd b(*st 

He found something of th(‘m in Ihiro|)e, 
though sometimes he would get homesick, 
too. He sought them in Englaivl, in I'Varut', 
and in Ital\. In France he met the great 
novelists whose work he had studied so eag- 
erly, and his Ibiritan soul was a liHle shocked 
by their ])rivate lives. 'I'hen, in his earlv 
thirties, he settled in England; and tliere he 
remained, excejH for trijxs to the ('ontinent 
and cKcasional visits to America, all the rest 
of his life. He gradually IxTame a ])art of the 
aristocratic society of London, and b(‘gan, as 
he had planned, to^turnPhiglishallover.” In 
i8ob he bought a country house in Sussex, in 
which he spent his summers. Tn 1015, a year 
before he dicxl, he became a British subject. 

Yet all the time he w'as partly American. 
It made him rather lonely, this having two 
half-countries instead of one whole one. But 
he turned it to excellent account in his books. 
Some of them, like “Washington Square’’ 
and “d'he Bostonians,” are all about Ameri- 
cans; some of the later ones arc all about 
Pmglish people. But none are more famous 
than those about the misunderstandings that 
come to Americans when they try to live 
among Europeans: such studies are “The 
American” and “Portrait of a Lady.” 
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RILEY 



the handsome memorial to him at 
Crown Hill Cemetery, Indianapolis. 

The CATCHY TUNES of the HOOSIER POET 

For the Homespun Notions of Their Simple Melodies, the Verses 
of Jame<t Whitcomb Riley Have Been Dearer to Many Hearts 
than Some of the Loftier Strains in American Poetry 


V rilA'r 1)<*\ must read in sdiool, 
thought th(‘ l(‘«uht*r. In* might just as 
wfll 1 k‘ leading something good As 
it was, he was alwa\s hiding a dim(‘ novel be- 
hind liis sdioollnxik. 1 here w,is aj)|)arenll\ 
IK' ( hanee of |)ersuading lum to pax attention 
to his aritlimeti(' and s|)el]ing So the wise 
teacher gave him Stotl, l)i('kens, and liret 
Harte io read. 

I'liis youngster, whose name was James 
Whitcomb Riley, nexer wa)uld do what was 
expected of liim. He had been ]H)rn in 1849 
in tlie tiny town of (Jreenrield, Indiana, “just 
across the alley fn)m the country." When 
he was not reading Hiamond liitk or Dickens 
in the little rustic schoolhouse, the lad was 
idling about llie shoj) of the kindly, wise little 
shoemaker. There he was soaking in the 
sjieech and ways of the “Iloosiers," or Imli- 
ana folk. Some day he would hnd their 
(juaint humor and racy dialect of more use 
to him than even his arithmetic would have 
been. 

He refused to do farm work for his father, 
and wdien a ‘‘doctor” aimo to (ireen ield sell- 
ing patent medicines, James asked him for a 
job i^ainting his advertising signs. The 


“doctor" alr<‘ady had another lad for sign 
jiainter, but he took young Riley along too. 
'rhe\ rode merrily over hill and dale in the 
“d(K tor's" ''pring wagon. James would make 
up jingling rhymes to a<lvertise the cure-all, 
and the boys would paint them on barns and 
fences. 

\fler a w hile Riley went back to Cireentield 
to study law. Hut this did not last long: 
soon he w’as with a troupe of strolling enter- 
tainers advertising another cure-all. He 
could j)lay the bas.s drum, the \iolin, and the 
guitar He could make up songs and jingles, 
tell stories, and mimic. Ix^rn actor, he 
made his country audiences shriek with de- 
light. He dreame(i of learning to j^lay the 
violin really well, but broke his thumb and 
had to give it up. 

I'eople s;iid that “young Riley” was “sort 
of llighty and no gcMxi." He was in debt, 
and was beginning to wonder if he ought not 
to settle down a little, now’ that he was in 
his early twenties. Then suddenly he decided 
to w rite. All this time he had been gathering 
e.xpcriences which would later go into his 
WTiting. 

lie went into new’spa|>er work for a living, 



HARRIS 


writing at first for the Greenfield “News” over the country. Indiana awoke to the fact 
and the neighboring Anderson “Democrat” that her good-for-nothing son was a celebrity. 
His jingles brought him local fame, and when Riley w^as now kept busy lecturing and 


he sent some of his better 
poems to his ideal i)oet, 
Longfellow, the older 
man graciously encour- 
aged him. Soon the 
whole country was talk- 
ing about Riley’s imita- 
tion of Poe, which for a 
while deceived even the 
critics. When the joke 
was discovered, Riley 
scarcely knew w^hether 
to be sorry for the fool- 
ishness he had been 
guilty of, or glad for the 
fame it had brought him. 

But in 1883 he pub- 
lished his first real suc- 
cess, “The Ole Sw’immin’ 
Hole and Xcven More 
Poems,” w'hich w^as sup- 
posed to be by one “Ben- 
jaTiiin F. Johnson, of 
Boone.” By that time 
Riley was wwking on a 


writing. The lecturing 

he did not altogether en- 
joy; he was miserable 
when he had to appear in 
public, and he was a \ cry 
bad traveler. He lost his 
railroad tickets so ofleii 
that he once exclaimed 
ruefully, “a plate for 
ever} thing and every- 
thing somewhere else”^ 
Rilev ’s verses are 
sweet and sentimental 
The best of them are in 
the JI()(jsier dialec t, and 
tell of the jo\s and sor 
rows of simple countr\ 
folk Simie of the be^'l- 
known of all aie for and 
about little thildrtn 
Who does not know, lor 
instance, how Jjttle Oi 
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phan \nme threatened 

Joel Chandler Hams is remembered and loved } j i ..i i i • . 

not only in his native Georgia but over all the ^ ill lie l>o\s arid girls 
English-speaking world for his charming stories with iBack d hings and 
about Uncle Remus and the friendly animals. / < i i i «i'i i i 


• T 1* aooui uncie Jiemus ana uie irienujy animais. 1 t 1 «i'i 1 ■ 

paper in Indianapolis. Ciobble-uns? t hough his 

He was thirty-four, and W’ell on the rcxid to fame had already begun to fall off before 
success. Soon he l>egan to publish his poems be dic'd in icirO, Rilev is still remembered tor 
under his owm name, and they VNcre liked all verses like these 


The MAN WHO GAVE US “BR’ER RABBIT” 

Joel Chandler Harris Wrote the Best of Alt Tales about the 
Darkies and Their Animal Friends 


J^MAGINE what fun it w'ould be to sit 
I I in front of his cabin with old Uncle 
Remus himself, and hear him tell 
about Br’er Rabbit, Br^er Tarr}'pin, and 
Br’er Wolf, in his soft CJeorgia drawl! Many 
were the hours that the little red-haired Joe 
Harris spent listening to just such stories, 
with his freckled face turned intently toward 
the old slave’s head. For that was in the 
days before the Civil War, when the author 
of the Uncle Remus stories was a small boy, 
who still had no notion that he would some 
day retell those tales. 


'I he boy, whose whole name was Joc'l 
Chandler Harris, had been liorn (1848) near 
the little village of Latonton, Georgia. He 
lived with his mother and grandmother in a 
tiny house on the edge of tenvn. The women 
plied their needles busily all clay, earning a 
few iM?nnics to keep them all alive, and little 
Joe hunted rabbits, ’possums, and ’coons by 
himself, or, on rainy days, slipped unseen 
into the post office to read the pai)ers. He 
was very shy, and remained so to the end 
of his days. He did not even like school. 
He would much rather be alone and free, 


HARRIS 


with his merry companicjns, the birds and 
squirrels and clacking grasshoppers. 

It was when he was twelve that he went 
to work as “printer’s devil,” or assistant, for 
Colonel Josei)h Turner, who was printing a 
paper on his i)lantation in the neighborhood. 
Colonel Turner had a number of slaves. 
They all adored the “Massa,” who never 
punished them for singing and sunning them- 
selves about their cabins. Soon they adored 
the small Joe too. Among them he was not 
shy, but his own natural, joyous, friendly 
self. In the quarters he sat by the hour, 
telling his troubles to a sympathetic black 
mammy or listening to the old men’s tales. 
He heard all about the animals that act like 
men and women, and learned to know every 
sound an<l cadence of the dialect these 
(ieorgia Nej^roes spoke. 

Meanwhile he w'as learning the ])rinting 
trade, anrl getting an education while he was 
about it. Tlv‘ ^ d an 1 (might him slipjiing 
I)aragraphs he had written himself into the 
t>j)(‘ he was setting up. After that, being a 
wise aiid kindly man, the C'olonel turned the 
lad loose in Iiis great library to read to his 
heait’s (ontent, and also rea<l and criticized 
:yi(l ('ven pul)lishe<l the pieces young Joel 
WTot(*. riie two of them used to discuss how* 
the South ^hould build u}> its own literature; 
th(‘y both thought the Negroes should have 
in such a literature a colorful part. 

But the Civil War came, and broke up 
this pleasant life, (ieorgia lay desolate in 
t he wake of Sherman’s army. I larris became 
a real journalist, and worked on various 
paj)ers in various l(wvns and cities of the 
South, mostly in his b(‘loved Cieorgia. Fi- 
nally, in 1870, he settled for good in .Atlanta, 
writing for the Atlanta “Constitution ” He 


stayed with this paf^er twenty-four years. 

One of his very first assignments for the 
“Constitution” was to write some Negro 
sketches to follow a jxjpular scries by an 
author who had resigned. Flarris remem- 
bered the tales he had heard as a boy on 
Colonel Turner’s plantation, and WTote some 
of them dow’n almost in the teller’s owm 
words. Soon Uncle Remus and his stories 
of the animals w'ere know'ii and loved all over 
the United States, and even in England. In 
1880 and 1883 Harris gathered tlie tales into 
his two most famous book«s, “Uncle Remus: 
His Songs and TIis Sayings,” and “Nights 
wdth Uncle Remus.” By the humor and 
mischief and charming innexence of these 
stories he has made Ijimsclf friends among 
grown ]>(‘oj>le and children alike from that 
day to this. 

In later years there were many more Uncle 
Remus 'Stories, some of them meant espe- 
cially for (hildren. Besides these, Harris 
wrote a iu>v( 1 or iw’C), many articles for f)aj)crs 
and magazines, and several books of short 
stories. Some of the short stories, like those 
in “Mingo and Other Sketches in Black and 
WHiite" and “Free Jcx and Other Georgian 
Sketch(*s.” are pictures of life in Georgia. 

All the fame which his books brought him 
could not change Joel Chandler Harris from 
the cjuiet, .shy country journalist he had al- 
way.s been. Mark Twain tells us a story of 
how Harris w as once ttx> shy to read his own 
“Uncle Remus” to a group of adoring chil- 
dren. But among ])eople he knew* very well 
he was gay and sociable. The people of his 
state loved lum so much that, although he 
died in 1S04, the school children of Georgia 
still celebrate every year the birthday of the 
cn'at<^r of Uncle Remus. 






JACK LONDON 
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Of! to the Klondike, in search of gold and adventure 1 would write about them in vivid novels, which thou- 

Jack London found the adventure, though he did not sands thnlled to read. Scenes like this in our picture 

find the gold. But then. Jack London was always gold seekers on the way to tlie Klondike are plentiful 

findmg adventures; if he did not see any handy at in these novels. The most famous of the stories of 

home, he would set out to look for them. Then he Alaska and the Yukon is ‘‘The Call of the Wild.” 


The ADVENTURES of JACK LONDON 

When You Have Read His Own Varied and Perilous Life, You 
Will Know Why His Novels Voice ••The Call of the Wild’* 


rr^TREET urchin — factoryworkcr o\s- 
1^1 ler pirate — able seaman — tramp— 

* * prospector — Socialist agitator- war 

correspondent — and pojjular novelist! Surely 
Jack London packed more various adventure 
into his forty years than most of us would 
ever get around to if w^e could live to he a 
hundred and forty. And he tells about it 
all in his books, so that w’e may read it for 
ourselves if w'e care to. 

Many of these adventures were much less 
pleasant in the living than in the telling. As 
a ragged little street gamin- to begin at the 
Ijeginning —the small John OrilTith London 
sawr much misery and even a certain amount 
of crime. His father had been a frontiersman 
in the early clays of the California settle- 
ments, but after the Civil War had Ijecome 
very poor. Little Jack lived in the country 
from the time he was born in 1876 to about 
his ninth birthday; then he found himself 
selling papers on the streets of Oakland, and 


learning more than w.is good for him about 
the wa\s of thv* slum>. and the underworld 
At fourteen he was hobnobbing with ojiium 
smugglers on the water front Vt lifteen, his 
schcK)lda\s ended, he was toiling ten hours a 
(lav for ten cents an liour in a c.innerv 
After a fewv months ol that, he rec klesslv 
joined a gang of ovster fiiraU's. An ov^ter 
pirate gen's out in a boat to rob enster Ijeds 
that belong to other peojile, and then sells 
his gains in the markets. Jack took in a 
gocxl dc'al of money in this way— and sjjent 
it. Hut fortunately his boat burnc'd iieforc 
he had got himself sent to the penitentiary 
or had (juite ruined himsedf in riotous living. 
Then for a while he joined a gang of young 
hoodlums who were terrifving Oakland, but 
he sexjn left them in disgust. Not long after 
this, to his great joy, he was hired to sail 
before the mast on a ves.sel bound to hunt 
seal in ♦he Hering Sea. Though young Jack 
had never sailed beyond San Francisco Ihiy, 


.540 
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he signed himself “able seaman” -and proved gold and arctic cold and romantic adventure, 

the title g(XKi among veteran siiilors before The public loved it. But later he wrote of 

the voyage was over. other things — ^of adventure on the sea, for 

When he came back from that adventurous instance, and often of the hard lot of the 


voyage, London published his first 
story, liut he could not seem to 
tind publishers for any more, 
and had to go back to work 
ing with his hands. For a 
while he turned tramp and 
“rcKlc the rails” to New 
York. But his experi- 
ences as a “hobo” were 
not encouraging, and he 
determined to get an 
education and really 
learn to write. He did 
go through high school, 
and started his fresh- 
man year at the University 
of California. But he was 
too iK)or to finisli nnri perhaps 
he thought, too, that he could 
learn lo write better bv himself. 





poor, which he knew himself from 
bitter ex|x:rience. He had become 
an ardent Socialist, hoping that 
through Sfx:ialism more of 
justice and happiness might 
be bnmght to the oppressed. 
'I'his plea for justice and 
happiness rings through 
“Martin PMen,” “The 
l*eoj)Ie of the Abyss.” 
“The Iron Heel,” and 
^^The War of the 
Classes.” But perhaps 
he will be remembered 
longer for the lK"st of his 
/ adventure books, such as 
The Sea Wolf” and “The 
Call of the Wild.'^ 

The popular }<)ung novelist 
was not \et, however, done with 


learii lo wriie oeuer oy nnnseii. lo KejHtone \i«.w co was not \l'l, uunu 

But Jack London could never should know that this his adventuring. During the war 

resist an adventure. In 1807 alert and mirthful face be- between Russia and Japan (1904I 
, longed to t man with a knack , ^ . 

there uas great excitement over for adventurous living, even he went to Korea as a war corre- 
the disct)very of gold in the Klon- ^jJick'**Londo^8* sj)on(lent. Again ten years later 


dike, in .\la.ska. He was one of 
the first lo join the great rush for the mines, 
and one of the very few who managed to 
make their way through the Chilkoot Pass 
lUit after ama/ing adventures he came home 
I)oorer than ever. 'Phis time he set himself 
resolutely to write. 

At first he wrote only of .Maska, land of 


he was reporting to American 
pajiers the progress of the revolutionary 
troubles in Mexico. If he had lived, he 
uould doubtless have gone lo France as 
war correspondent fi>r some .\merican paper 
during the World War. But in iqi6, just 
before the Tniled States entered that con- 
tlict . hf (lied 


The TRICKIEST SHORT STORIES 

Hoiv the Clever “O. Henry” Tied a Firecracker to the Tail of 
Nearly Every Story He Wrote 


HENRY’S life reads like one of his 
f J own tales. (Jr rather it is like a sort 
of sujier-O. Henry story, made up of 
bits out of all the many books he wrote. 
IVihaps that is more natural than you would 
think at first, for O. Henry wrote mostly 
about the real things he saw about him. He 
had a knack of discovering adventures. 

His real name w'as William Sydney Porter, 


and he was born (1802) at Greensboro, Nortli 
Carolina. He went to school for a while — 
not very long and later worked for five 
years in his brother's drug store. Then one 
dav he picked up and left town, for the West 
He headed for Texas. He wanted adven- 
tures, and already he had a vague notion 
that he might some day write his adventures 
down. 



Fhotu by Keystoue \ lew Co 


O. Henry spent fourteen years in Texas, soaking m ranch, then he lived m towns Austin, Houston, San 
the atmosphere which he re-creates in such books as Antonio. The picture shows the cottage in San Antonio 
**Heart of the West” At first he was on a cattle where some of his Western stones were written 


Out in the '^cow eouiitr}'^ he bccanie a 
Itxas ranger. He learned Spanish from the 
Mexicans, who are plentiful in the 
Southw^est, and in leisure n 
ments he amused the ranch 
hands by drawing cartoons 
for them, or wTote some of 
the stories he had planned 
to wTite. He stayed on ^ 
the range two >ears. 

Then he took his $250 
and went to the town of 
Austin. He bought a pa- 
per and called it “The ^ 

Rolling Stone.” His idea ^ 

was to amuse the jjeople of 
Austin w'ith his cartoons and 
his humorous editorials. But 1 
people of Austin were merely 
shocked that anyone should take 
journalism so lightly — and the 
paper failed. The young editor 
left for Central America amid an 



__ 

Pboto by Bruwu lirtm. 


This IS William Sydney 
Porter, “O. Henry,” whose 
stones debght us because 
they are so human and so 
. . , . clever and because we can 

angry buzz of gossip accusing him never tell how they are 

of having taken with him stolen 
funds. He was to hear more of the matter. 

Whether or not he actually had taken some 


mono} is to this (l.i\ not ([UiU clear, though 
most [X‘oplc now think that he ])robabl\ had 
not Butginlt\ (a innocent, he was 
iind thisa(l\cnturtt..\ci\ biltci 
He soon (ame back from the 
South to take care of his si(k 
wife, but in spile of his 
care she died Ihcn he 
had to hue his trial and 
he was tound guilt} 

flc w.is in prison three 
\ears It was an unhapj)y 
time, but it was not 
w asf cd 1 le learn(‘el a gen- 
tleness and sympath} w ith 
misfortune which ke^jit his 
heart and his [lurse strings open 
ever after. And he wote and sold 
his first successful stories While 
his trial was going eni, he had re- 
ceived the news that a magazine 
had accepted one of his stories. 
Now he wrote tw'clve more, about 
the things he had done and seen, 
and he sold them all. His odd and 
amusing pen name he took from the name of 
a Frenchman whose wares he had often seen 
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in his hrotlicr’s drug store. When he came 
out of prison he was already well known. 

In i()02, when he was forty, O. Henry 
drifted to New York, lie agreed to write a 
story a week for the New York “World.’* 
Such a contract would keep most writers 
pretty busy. Tkit it w'as nothing toO. Henry. 
He had jJenty of time left over to write hjr 
the maga/Jnes. And as for materi.d, w^as not 
the great city bubbling and si//ling with it? 
I'vvery shabl^y tramp on a j)ark bench, every 
jewel-decked dowager at tlie opera, was a 
story. H(‘ could not see a man standing 
alone under a street lamj) wit hout imagining 
a romance about him. So he j)ut it all down 
in “'I he h'our Million” and “I'he \'oice of 
the C'ity” and his other books about New 


'S'ork. He continued to go quietly about 
New' York, j>eering curiou.sly into its corners, 
until the end. He was only forty-eight when 
he died, in loio. 

These endless talcs about Texas rangers, 
Central American consuls, and New York 
shopgirls, arc not among the deathless stories 
of the w'orld. O. Henry did not see deeply 
enough into men’s hearts anrl lives for that. 
Hut they are good stories. They have a tang 
of racy humor, and they move so swiftly 
that we get breathless trying to keep up. 
They are about such ordinary j>eo{)le that 
w’e begin to suspect that there may be stories 
in our lives, too, or in the lives of people 
about us. And they arc so clever that they 
fairly crackle. 


The AUTHOR of “LITTLE BOY BLUE” 

If the Witty and Lovable Eugene Field Had Never Written Any- 
thing but That One Short Poem, His Name Would 
Deserve to Be Immortal 


RKAT peals of laughter were coming 
fiom the nur^TV, 1'h(‘ grow'n folk in 
the ])a!l()r lo()ke<l at eacli other and 
smilcMl I he\ were in a good humor anyway, 
for they had just 
(ome home from 
listening to kugene 


He would laugh w'ith the \oungsters, tell 
them funny stories, mimic funny i)eople for 
them, sing to thtmi. They loved him, and 
they loved his \erscs — j^athelic stories like 

‘“Lillie Hoy Blue” 
and ‘“The Lyltel 
lU)y,’’ fantastic 



I'leld read to them 
fioin his works ^ 
and the tall, lanky 
])oet had read his 
diaU'ct \erses and 
funny character 
sketches \ery well 
indexed. He had 
slij)[)e(l away from 
them now , and they 
were bc'ginning to suspect 
where he was. Sure 
enough! When they threwv 
opc-n the niir.sery door, 
there was the guest of 
lionor, coatlc'ss, w'ith hair 
rumpled, ])rancing about 
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trifles like “The 
Naughty Doll” ami 
“The k'atc of the 
Flimtlam,” croon- 
ing lullabies like 
“Lady Button- 
exes” and “Wy lik- 
en, Hl>nken, and 
Nod” and “The 
Sugar-!’ him Trc'e.” 
In the iSgo's he 
published several 
volumes of these 
verses, and it i.s 
easy to get them 
all now* in one vol- 
ume of collected 


on all fours and grimacing jg kindly, humorous face of Eugene Field, 
at the children! whom growing up did not mean forgetting how it 

.1-1 f* seems to be a child. 

that wTis just like him. 


poems. 

Of course Eugene 
Field did other 
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things besides play with children, and wrote 
other things besides his children’s verse — 
which grown-up people frequently like too, 
by the w'ay. He was born (1850) in Missouri, 
but he lost his mother when he was still a 
little boy, and was brought i:p by relatives in 
Amherst, Massachusetts. lie w’ent to college 
for a while at Williams, then at Knox, and 
finally w^as graduated from the University 


put a notice in the paper one day saying 
that a certain storekee[)er had just received 
a large shipment of fine watermelons and 
would give one away to any Negro in the 
towm who called for it. Imagine the man’s 
consternation when next day he was besieged 
by an eager mob of colored folk all clamoring 
for their favorite dainty! 

Field had mure grown-up h()l)bies too. In 


of Missouri. He did not go back Chicago stands this fine IJ'irlicular he was always collect- 
East again, but worked on vari- monument to Eugene Field, ing rare books, and built up a 

ous papers m the Middle West you see, his charming lulla- very tine library of tirst ecntions 

and as far west as Denver. Fi- for is it not Lady But- and other book collector’s treas- 

toneyes herself who is rr-i 1 1 1 i 

nally he settled down to work for scattering sleepy poppy- urcs. J ne last book he wrote 

the 'Thicago Daily Xew's” * “^children? of essays about fine 


(1883) and did not change again. 

All this time he was winning many 
friends by his poems and humorous 
essays. People tittered at the gro- 
tesque things he put into the mouths lfl| 
of dignified statesmen and self-satis- 
fied millionaires. They laughed 
still more at his amusing dialect 
poems, in ^^A Little Book of West- 
ern Verse” and elsc^vhere; and 
grown men w’cre not ashamed \ fm 
wipe tears from their eyes at the fil 

pathetic sentiment of some of his /f I 

other verses The public liked to 
laugh and weep at his lectures and fijA ^ 
readings too. Field was an excellent ^ O 
mimic, and once had even planned 
to go on the stage. It must have nl 
been fun to hear him read. ■! 

People in the East and in the West Hw 
liked him, but perhaps no one, not jBI 
even the children, liked him better ^ 7 *^ 
than did the grown boys of the 
mining camps and frontier 
villages among w'hom he 
worked in his youth. They 
liked him because he liked 
them and because he was 
writing about them for the 
rest of the country to 
read. And particularly 
they liked his prankish 
humor. No one was so 
good a practi- [|f||||||||[||^^ 

a story of how he Pi^oto by lut«rualioa«] New* Photo* 


hooks; he called it “J.ove Affairs 
of a Bibliomaniac.” A biblio- 
maniac is a book lover and book 
collector, and lu* meant by the 
title to i)oke a lit lie fun at his own 
loving enthusiasm. lie died, 
widely mourned, in 1805. 

Perhaps we caniKjl do belter 
than to end with a st.in/a from 
the most famous of Field’s 
lullabies: 

^ ^‘W\nken, Blynken, and 
Nod one night 
Sailed off in**^i wooden 
shoe,- 

Sailed on a river of misty light 
Into a sea of dew. 

'Where are you going, and what 
do you wish?’ 

Ihe old moon asked the 
three. 

1 ^ 'We have come to fish for tlie 
herring fish 

That live in this beautiful 
sea; 

Nets of silver and gold have 
we,’ 

Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 

And NckI 

mm “The old menm laughed 
and sung a song,” 

■ But that is enough for a 
start. You can look up 
the rest yourself I 
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WRITERS ONE MAY MEET TO-DAY 

Twentieth-Century America Has Been Described by a Vivid, Gifted 
Band of Novelists and Poets Who Are Searching for New Ways 
to Paint the Picture of Their Native Land 


rTTnOMETITTNCi hapj)cnc(l to American of t 
1^1 as if writers h*ul jilen 

^ J decided that new things should go with who 
a new century. Of course our novels and sfira 

poetry did not change all at once >uch age 

things always haj)pen gradually - but change But 
they did, so that twentieth-century American Kng 
writing is on the whole \ery dilTerent 
from nineteenth-centur_\ American 
writing. Some of the c hanges 
were jiart of general m(»\e 
inents that affected 
Hiitish w liters too and 
also writers i i ^ah(‘r 
l.inguages than Kng- 
ish. But one change i 
in |)ailicular was ])e- J 
(uliarlv American. m 
S()melx)d> has g 
called it getting o\er H 
the colonial complex. B 
It used to be that ^ 

.Vmericaiis felt in- || 
ferior about their H 
own writers: jiublish- 1 
ers would muc h latlier ^ 
republish British noxels 
than publish American 
onc\s; magazines wanted 
British names in their 
tables of contents rather 
than unknown American 
names. And most of the 
writers themselves studied 





of the new century there continued to be 
])lenty of ‘"expatriates” fC‘ks-])a'tri-at), people 
w'ho, like James, ran away from the roaring, 
sprawling materialism of America’s machine 
age to seek cjuiet and art in the Old World. 
But they went as much to France as to 
England. And meanwhile at home a multi- 
tude of writers w'ere springing up who 
‘ were trying not to escaj)e American 

life but to interpret it, and to 
inter] iret it in their ow n way. 
VV’ithc)ut sa\ing much 
about it, they put into 

) effect a sort of literary 
declaration of inde- 
j)endencc. 

It was high time 
for this to hajipen 
All through the busy 
decades since the 
Civil War the na- 
tion had been grow’- 
ing and changing, 
until now it was a 
great, modern, indus- 
tiialized world power. 
The frontier was gone, 
the w’hole \ast land 
from Maine to Califor- 
nia was bound together by 
railroad, telegra])h, and tele- 
phone, and the share-croj){)ed 
plantiitions and smoking fac- 

tfliiiin SmmIu itf* * r 1 * • 

tones of the ncwv America 


English models and tried to madl*‘the*We 'o* ou™ ymagM* were served by thronging 
write like Englishmen. At when he wrote “Main Street.” In Americans of many races and 

the close of the i8oo s the the American scene. He is hard on cultures. 1 erhaps no nation 

best American-born novelist our foibles, for he loves Ws country too the world has a more be 
^ ^ much to overlook her shortcomings. , , • i r • 

was Henry James (1S43- wildenng and fascinating 


1916), whose story is told elsewhere in these 
books; he had become a British citizen. It 
was rather as if the United States were still, 
culturally speaking, a British colony. 

Now for the first thirty or thirty-live years 


Cl oiivi Ml* 1 r * ■ 

wildenng and fascinating 
unity-in- variety than the United Stales. And 
more and more consciously, through the last 
thirty or forty years, Americans have been 
taking stex'k of .•\merica. We have discovered 
our owTi i)ast and what a flood there has 
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been of biographies of our great men and of 
books giving a new slant on our history, 
what a scurrying around to iind Colonial fur- 
niture and Early American glassware, what 
an overhauling of forgotten American pic- 
tures, plays, {)()ems, music! We have dis- 
covered American folklore, folk art, and folk 
poetry — cowboy ballads, Negro spirituals, 
Indian art in picture, dance, and chant. Most 
of all, along with our poets, novelists, and 
playwrights, we have been discovering the 
bewildering drama that makes up modern 
America. 

What Is “Realism”? 

Some of the writers who looked at America 
still saw it through a romantic ha/.c, as so 
many had seen it in the i8oo’s. But the 
second big change which was coming over 
most of the best writing was a change shared 
by WTiting in other countries- the trend 
toward realism. “Realism’' means just what 
you would think from the name, an altem})t 
to see and set down things as they really are. 
That means mentioning that tly which is 
said il>vays to get into the ointment. Some- 
times, in practice because people who are 
afraid of being thought sweet often take 
special pains to be sour— it means talking 
more about the fly than about the ointment. 
But on the whole it has probably been a very 
healthy thing for us to stoj 3 trying to escape 
from the hard things and look them sejuare 
in the face. 

Some Clever Writers of the Nineties 

The new kind of wTiting began a little 
before the death of the old century, with 
several clever fiction wTiters, some of w'hosc 
books still make excellent reading. Hamlin 
Garland (1860-1940) told powerful stories of 
the terrible hardships and loneline.ss of prairie 
folk- in “Main-Traveled Roads” (1891) and 
“Prairie Folk” (1892) and later in his account 
of his own boyhood, “A Son of the Middle 
Border” (1917). Garland was a friend and 
follower of William Dean Howells (1837- 
1920), about whose almost realistic stories 
we have told elsewhere. Tw^o other clever 
writers of the nineties w^ere Stephen Crane 
(1871-1900) and Ambrose Bierce (1842- 
1914). Bierce (bers) wrote bitter short 


stories, mostly about the Civil War “In the 
Midst of Life” (1891) and “Can Such Things 
Be*'” (189O. Oane’s best novel, “'Ihe Red 
Badge of Courage” (1895), is also a realistic 
account of war; these tw'o men were the first 
story writers to .see the Civil War strip[)ed 
of the trappings of romance. Just after the 
opening of the new century appeared another 
promising w'riter wlio, like Crane, (lied young 
— Frank Norris (1870 1902), author of tw^) 
novels ab(3ut the growing and marketing of 
wheat, “'fhe Octopus” ( 1901) and “ d'he Pit” 
(1902). And finally there was Jack London 
(1876 191!)), about u'hom we have a sej)arate 
story; sometimes he w'as romantic in the 
Wild West style, l>ut sometimt‘s Ik* too w'as 
a realist. 

Two Ways to Write a Novel 

Now' re'^ent story writers who ha\e tiied 
to give a real picture of life have usually done 
one or both of twa) things. Eithei they have 
tried to show how' their characters’ h\es are 
shaped by the things over w'hich ihcw have 
no control the sort of parents ihe\ ha\e, 
the w'ay they are brought u]), the wavy society 
treats them, their einironment, in short; or 
the writers have tried to follow* the minds 
and emotions of their characters, so that the 
story goes on more inside the main c haiacters' 
heads than outside. Of cour-^e most no\elisis 
mix the tw'o metluxls, but on the whole* 
naturalism the first method and ])sycho- 
logical analysis the second method ha\e 
been the tw'o most important modern trends. 

Henry James used the second method, and 
Edith Wharton ( 18O2- 19^7 ), one of the w riters 
of .short stories and novels to become impor- 
tant in the years before the World War, was a 
followxT of his. Mrs. Wharton had an in- 
telligence keen as a surgeon’s knife, and used 
it to show' us the tragic shams of “high 
society,” as in “The House of Mirth” 
and “ 1 'he .Age of Innocence” (1920), or the 
bleak lives of New England country people, 
as in “P^than PTome” (1911). She told her 
stories with fine restraint, leaving the facts 
to speak for themselves, except that she 
could not always resist letting her telling wit 
play over them. 

Theodore Dreiser (1871-1946), who was the 
most influential novelist of this time, is about 
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as c()mj)letc a naturalisl as you 'vill I'iikI 
anywhere*. A naturalistic' novelist presents 
man as a j)art of nature, not ruling nature as 
w'e like to imagine but subject to all her laws 
w'ith little or no will of his (jw'ii. So most of 
])reiser’s fdri'/er) people* seem like little more 
than superior animals. In telling their 
Stories lie at first shocked man\' |)eo|)le who 
W'ere not used to such plain sj)eaking. Ills 
first no\el, “Sister 
Carrie” ( i goo ) , 
though one of his 
best, W'as su()|)ressed 
for a while Hut by 
igii, when “Jennie 
derhardt” ( ame out, 
peoi)l(* weie getting 
used to the n(‘W fuink' 
ness, and in lo.’S 
one objected to his 
masterjiiec e, “.\n 
Amc'ric.ui 'I’lageciy, 

(‘\(ej)t on the on* 
that it was badlv 
w riltcai I '«)i I )i‘eisi r 
( erlainh dot's l)a\ e a 
\ei v awkwanl sl\le 
Hut there* is so nuu h 
raw pow(*r in these 
books that j)eo|)le 
t ontinue to bi' deej>lv 
mo\edbytlu'm “An 
Amt'ritan Tragedy, ' 
the story of C'l\de 
(iriflith, young, 
wt'akly ambitious, set 
upon by societ\, 
leaves the reader 
overwhelmed with a 
sense (»f the blind cruelty 
America ri life 

The Rise of the Muckrakers 

Other wTiters in thi* years before the war 
saw this cruelty and burned with a desire to 
do something about it. American'^ were in 
th^* midst of discovering a great many things 
that they did not like about their country 
it was part of their general awakening to the 
new industrial America. About tooS the 
paj)ers, magazines, and pul)lishing houses 
broke out in a rash of “muckraking"— a 


vivid term which means just w'hat it says, 
raking muck. The muckrakers were uncov- 
ering all sorts (jf scandals, about the way 
big fortunes had been made, the horrors of 
the slums, the crying injustices of factory 
and sw'eatshoj), the corruption of democracy 
by graft and the jjow'er f)f w'ealth. The 
noveli'-ts joined the chorus, and for the next 
few' years there were many “j^roblem” or 
“thesis" novels. Win- 
ston Churchill f 1871 
j(>47g na\ ing started 
his career with such 
w'ell-known historical 
romances as “Rith- 
aid Carvel" fiSgg) 
and “The Crisis" 
( igoi), began writing 
about young [lolitical 
reformers or “mod- 
ernist” ministers. 
Krnc'st Poole (18S0 
) wrote “'The Har- 
bor" f ic)i5), .showing 
the starvetl lives of 
workers on the New 
York water front 
Most famous was one 
of theearli(‘si of these 
novels, “'The Jungle" 
( looOb by U|)ton Sin 
clair(iS7S ). This 
story of a poor immi- 
grant worker in the 
Chicago stockyards 
was translated into 
various foreign lan- 
guages, and at home 
led to the passage of 
the first Pure Food Act. 

Meanwhile America w*as finding voice in 
an exciting revival of jioetry. It was iqu 
which was the banner v ear of the jioets. Most 
of the ])oets who were later to become famous 
publislied early work that year — Vachel Lind- 
say, Amy Lowell, Fzra Pound, Sara Tcasdalc. 
Klim)!' Wylie, Kdna St. Vincent Millay, Kob- 
in.son JetTers, Edgar Lee Masters. And this 
was the year of the founding of Harriet 
Monroe's famous magazine, “Poetry, a 
Magazine of \Trse,'’ published in Chicago. 
In Uiis little magazine at last the writers of 



Eugene O’Neill has tried many interesting experiments 
in stagecraft and has created a really American theater. 
His plays are known and admired all over the world; 
and in W3G he received the Nobel prize. 


of jircscnt-ilay 
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the poetry found a way to gel their 

work before the public. Soon also they found 
an editor and critic in a minor i)Oct of their 
number, Louis Untermoyer (1885- ), whose 

“New Era in American Poetry” (iqtq) is a 
landmark of the movement, and whose many 
anthologies, especially “Modem American 
Poetry” (first edition iqig) and “Nfodern 
British Poetry” (first edition igio) continue 
to keep the work of the newer poets in the 
public eye. 

It really was a nru' poetry these 
poets were writing. 

“We are breaking up the 
moulds 

With a rattle and a 
clatter, 

Wielding hammers at 
strongholds, 

Laughing as the frag- 
ments scatter.” 

So wrote Horlcnse Fle\- 
ner, another of the minor 
poets of the time. 

One ()f the moulds they 
wep' breaking so gayly was 
that of the colonial complex; 
all these poets are intensely . oKr,,.,. u -o,- 
American. They use American Wiiia Gather has 

materials, American rhythms, deserts Md%Uins® 
American language. Carl Sand- novels is a story 
I , ^ f r life— “My 

burg s most tamous poem, lor 

instance, is about Chicago: 

“Hog-butcher for the world, 

Tool-maker, Stacker of WTeat, 

Player wdth Railroads and the Nation 
Freight Handler; 

Stormy, husky, brawling. 

City of the Big Shoulders.” 

WTiat could be more American in subject and 
language than that? 

Breaking the Bonds of Meter 

This poem illustrates also the breaking of 
another mould, that of the old forms of 
verse- -the swinging, easy-going meters you 
could “scan” so easily by counting the unac- 
cented syllables between accented ones. 
Sometimes, like Edwin Arlington Robinson 
and Robert Frost, the new poets use the old 
forms but pay very little attention to the 
rules. Here is a line of blank verse — five 



stresses, tc dim tc duni te dim te diwi te diim 
— written by Tennyson: 

“So all day loiif’ the noise t)f buiik' rolled.'' 
And here is one by Robert Frost : 

“And makes ^aps m^n Iuh) can pass abrra.s/” 
—where one has to accent “gaps” and thus 
spoil the pattern. The new poets did this 
sort of thing on ])urpose, so as to give more 
the movement of ordinary speech. 

Sometimes, like Sandburg and Amy Lowell, 
they entirely put aside meter (hat is, men's- 
iirtd lines with a ceilain number of ac- 
cented and umucenled syllables 
and wrote in free \ers(‘, 
or “cadenced (ka'densl) 
\erse,” as Amy Lowell 
tailed it. In this there 
is no definite number of 
stresses or .s\ llables, but 
it lakes \uu roughly the 
same time to sa\ each 
cadtMKe. Like this: 

“\\ hirl up, sea 
Whirl \our pointed 
j)ines.” 

In (his (juotation from a ]>oem 
by H. J) Hilda Doolittle 
i liiiiiti ''i lultr \fr the first line, Miss Lowell telL 
written exquisite us, is one tadeiicc*, The st'tond 

‘’One'of^h’e'/bes't ‘‘H Wt to the 

of pioneer farm poet’s ear, so though very 
Antonia. beautiful poems have been 

W’ritten in free verse, a great deal of ])lain 
prose has been jirinted as free verse by poets 
who difl not know' any belter. When Amy 
Low’ell first started reading her poems and 
lecturing about free verse, jieople got un- 
believably e.\( ited about it, and at some 
meetings she was heckled as if she had been a 
political orator. Ihit soon free verse was 
sweeping the country like a fad for some new* 
game or a fashion in hats. For a time the 
magazines arul news|)ai)ers were njiining over 
w’ith it, and many little })oetry magazines were 
born and “died to make verse free.” Now 
that the .shouting has died down poets calmly 
acccj)t free verse as merely one good way 
to write a poem. 

Three imjiortant poets of the Revival 
came from New^ ICngland - Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Robert Frost, and Amy Lowell. 
Many feel that Robinson (1809-1935) is the 
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finest poet of the whole Revival. He was 
one of the jiioneers, starling to publish in 
the nineties, lie w^as a rescTved, silent man, 
who lived much to himself and hroofled over 
the dark destinies of man. His best-kn<mn 
poems are short, biting character sketches 
like “Richard Cory” , 
and “Miniver C'heevy,” ; 
or long narrative ))ocms ' 
in his own ])urj)osely 
roughened blank verse, 
such as “'fhe Man 
Who Died Twice ” * 
fiQ24), “('avender’s 
House” ( and the 
three tales 
Arthur, 
f 1 0 1 7 ^ 

( igjo), and “ J'ristram” 
figjyb 'I'hese long 
stories in verse are al 
ways tragic, ./lin 
studies of men who 
have failed. 1'hey are 
full of (areful analysis 
of the thoughts and 
feelings of the charac- 
ters, like so many of 
the novels of the time. 

R o b e r t h r o s t 
(1S75 ) writes shorter 

incidents in blank verse 
and many brief songs. 

As we might guess from 
the titles to his books -“North of Rost on” 
(t()I 4), “Mountain Interval” (igiO), “New 
Hampshire” (ig 2 . 0 , “West-Running Brook” 
fig28) he is very bone and sinew of New 
Rngland. He invites us to look with his 
own humorous, alTectionate eyes on the Newv 
England countryside: 

“I’m going out to clean the pasture sj^ring; 
I’ll only stoj) to rake the leaves away 
(And wait to watch the water clear, I may): 
I shan’t be gone long. -\\)U come too.” 

Poet of New England’s Countryside 

He tells about a little colt that ran away 
or two deer he and a companion met one 
day in the mountains, about “Stopping by 
Woods on a Snowy livening” or siiying 
good-bye to his orchard in autumn — “Good- 


bye and Keep Cold.” Or he tells us about 
his neighbors - the man who thinks “Good 
fences make* good neighbors” or the poor 
old hired man w'ho came “home” to die. 
His rhythms, too, are based on the speech 
of his New England neighbors; that is what 
^ ^ ^ gives his j)oems their 

fieculiar llav^or. 

Amy Lowell (1(874 
ic;2 5) wrote a few fine 
things in free verse, 
.such as her famous 
“I’atterns,” but she is 
better remembered as 
critic and historian of 
the Revival and sturdy 
campaigner for it. Her 
“tendencies in Mod- 
ern .American Poetrv'” 

( i()i7) is as im])ortanl a 
landmark as Entcr- 
m(*ver's book, and her 
( 1025) 
scholarly study. 
.8he was especially in- 
terested in the ideas of 
a group of experiment- 
ers calling themselves 
Imagists. Though most 
of these j)oets lived in 
London, about half of 
them were Americans 
— E/ra Pound, who left 
the group later, John 
(lould Fletcher, and H. I). Amy Lcnvell 
lit ’•self was in and out of London, but s[)ent 
mosi of her lime in Boston writing or here 
and there in the United Stales lecturing on 
the new jxietry. 'I'he Imagists lielieved in 
free verse new rhythms for new' ideas, they 
said and in trying above all things to 
give hard clear iwai^rs in their v'erse hence 
the name. They studied the tiny condensed 
little jioems of japan, the hakoo (ha'ktlb'), 
ftir inspiration, and hel|>ed in the wider move- 
ment to learn nmre of the art of the Far East. 

Meanwhile the most assertively .American 
voices of the Revival were coming from the 
Middle West. Chicago, where “Poetry” 
was i>ublished, was for a while the literary 
center of the nation. The three most im- 
portant of the Middle Western voices in 


of King 
“Merlin” 
‘ Lancelot 



“j(>hn Keats' 
is a 


Carl Sandburg, one of our western poets, is the son 
of Swedish immigrants. He has collected old Amer- 
ican ballads and often sings them to his audiences, 
accompanying himself on the guitar. But most of all 
he is known for his swinging poems of modern 
American life. 
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poetr>' were those of Carl Sandburg, Kdgar revolt from the village,” which came to a 
Lee Masters, and Vachel Lindsay. head about lo^o. The early twenties were 

Tn lusty free verse, often full of harsh almost as exciting a time for fiction as the 

realistic details and rough, slangy language, years just after kjij had been for poetry. 

Carl Sandburg (1878-- ) sings the joys and rromising young realists were arising to 


sorrows of corn- belt farmers am 
immigrant steel workers. “Chi 
cago Poems” (igiO), *‘Corn 
buskers” (iqiS), “Smoke 
and Steel” (iq 2 oV the 
very titles sjK'ak vol- 
umes. In him and a 
host of minor jjoets of 
the iQio’s there 
grew up, as with the 
social novelists, a 
sort of religion of 
democracy, rooted | 
in passionate rebel- 
lion against the 
wrongs of the com- 
mon man. More 
breakers of moulds! 

V’achel (va'chiM) 

Lindsay (iSyg 10^1) 
too writes in the words 
and rhythms of the 
|>eople. He wanted t 
make poetry a popular art 
again. He once trami)cd the 
country trading rhymes for 
bread, and he later went 



carry on I)reis{*r’s work and give it 
new twi. 4 s of their own, and the 
iheoiies of Freud (froid) and 
other recent {isyehologists 
were being eagerly drunk 
uj) l)\ the novelists to 
help in anal\ /ing their 
(diaracters’ minds. 
Iak(‘ Masters, many 
of ihi' younger novel- 
ists now turned their 


attention to the 

s m a 1 1 

i American 

tow n. 

usuallv in the 

Midiil 

c West. In 

J O.'O .1 

Jont‘ there ap 

pea ret 

1 lour sui h 

book-^ 

“Mi'^s Lulu 

k‘tl," 1 

)\ /ona ('ial(‘, 

‘Moon 

('alt," 1)V 


I'lovd Dell. “Poor 
\\hili‘," 1)\ Sherwood 

\ndcTson, and that j)opu 
lar he^t sc‘lli‘r, “Mam Street," 
I y Sirulair Jvcwi^ In the same 
vear appeared “.\n Arneriian 
Cn*d(»," l)v H. L. Merit ken 


about giving readings of his alrea.Iy 

poems, chanting them like championed by Amy Lowell. This New earned himself a reputation 

an ancient minstrel. His and could write m conservative couplets trilittil batl bov ol 

most famous poem, “ 7 'he when she chose to. Amerita, going around 


Congo,” has great free thumping rhythms 
and is fitted out with directions for reatiing, 
like a piece of music. 


puncturing pcojile’s balloons t)f selfionceit 
an<l generally “showdng up” the middle tlas.s 


e a piece of music. Ameriian or member of the “bouboisie,” as 

he liked to (all the middle class. Critics and 

The Poet of Spoon River ^ 

Edgar Lee Masters (1860 » is a poet of great c rusade against dullne.ss, again.sl all the 


a single famous bcMjk, “Spoon River An^ 
thology” (1915). This is a series of sh(;rt 
poems written as though they were inscrip- 
tions on tombstones spoken by dead people 
about themselves. They build up a power- 
ful, bitterly realistic picture of a small 
Middle Western town — rather more like a 
novel than an ordinary book of poems. 

“Spoon River” was, indeed, part of the 
movement in fiction sometimes called “the 


small town seemed to them to re[)resent 
lack of art and beauty and m<Klern thought, 
the prying gossip of neighbors who will not 
let one live one’s owm life. 

Sinclair Lewds (1885- ) used a biting 
humor to attack the things he did not like, 
fie is a l)orn mimic, and can catch the very 
accent of a small -town dullard or a back- 
slapping luioster. 'Fhc village he laughed 
at in “Main Street” was named Gopher 
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Prairie, and now any dull village is called 
by that name. In “babbitt” (1922) he 
carried the attack to the city, and created in 
(ieorge V. Babbitt a type of vulgar middle- 
class booster that has walked out of the 
novel into our 
everyday lan- 
guage. d'he nc.\t 
book, “Arrow- 
smith’' (i(;2S), 
which some think 
Lewis’s best, sa 
tirizes medical 
men, and other, 
have followe<l, in 
eluding a bitter 
anti-fascist sat ire. 

“It C'an’t Hap- 
j)en llere’^ 10 ) 

Sherwood 
A n d c r s o n 
( i 870~[()4 i ) 
another of the 
Middle W’estern 
rebels. 'riioiigli 
Audi rson wrote 
.several iio\eU, 
liis best work i- 
probably in ila* 
short stories col 
lected under the 
titles “ \\’ i n e 
burg, 0 li i o ' 

(igi(d and “ ria- 
Trium|)h of the 

Kgg” (lC)2l). 

These stories have sonituimes a dreamy, 
j)oetic quality that comes ])artly Irom the 
“imjiressionistic ’ jri'ose, uilh its frecjuenf 
series of senlemes tlial are mere fragments — 
words or phrases set m siuaession to tollow 
the thought -si ream of some ihaiactrr. Ibrr 
Anderson is one (>f the many recent writers 
who try to follow the “stream of conscious- 
ness,” often giving the story to us only as 
it tells it. self in the inner thoughts and 
feelings of the characters. He is a hreudiaii 
too, and most of his stories have something 
to do with inhibitions (in'lil-bl'shun), com- 
plexes, and such matters of modern psy- 
chology. 

All tlic Freudians arc much interested in 


sex, and this has sometimes cau.-»ed them to 
displease many peoj)le. One of the best- 
known of the bof)ks of Jarnc.-^ Brancli Cabell 
(1879- ) was for a time su})j)res^e(l. Cabell 

(kfib'el) in the days when he wa>. one of the 

promising novel- 
i>t'^ of the twen- 
ties, wa> not a 
recdi‘-t like most 
of the other>, but 
a word I y- wise 
romanticist. On 
the other hand 
the gifted young 
F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald (i8(/)-ig- 
40) in books like 
“The Beautiful 
and Damned” 
(1021) .sh<nvs the 
terrible elTect up- 
on young i)eople 
of the debauch- 
eries of the ’20's. 
In his early death 
we sutTered a 
severe loss. 

All of these 
j>eople are .sadly 
out of sorts with 
life. Bui perhaps 
the mo-.t thor- 
(Uighly out of 
sorts of them all is 
a younger man, 
Krnest Heming- 
way b who is a member of the gen- 

eration that went to World War 1 —the “lost 
generation,” to U'^e a phrase Hemingway 
(juv)tes from tjerlrude Stein (iertrude Stein 
(,1874 H)4()) liersi'lf much talked cd)oul in 
the twenties as one of the most extreme of 
the experimenters with words, in both prose 
’1(1 verse. She was amcmg the literary ex- 
patriates, living in Paris; it was there that 
Hemingway knew her. 

Novelist of the “Lost Generation” 

Hemingway’s best novels and short 
storie*^ — “Tlie Sun Also Rises” (1026), “Men 
without Women” (i()27), “A Farewell to 
Arms” (i()2u)”“are about those who were 



Edith Wharton, one of the only two women who have been members 
of the American Academy of Letters, was at her best in stones of 
modern social life. 
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“lost*' through the war, not by being killed 
but by losing their belief in life and hu- 
manity. There is something hard and 
cruel about these stories, as if neither the 
author nor his characters were willing to 
admit they had any feelings left. The 
stories are told with tierce restraint, 
in short, simple sentences, sharp 
and effective as hammer blows 
'Tor Whom the Bell Tolls” 

(1940), a moving tale of the 
Spanish Civil War- in 
which Hemingway fought 
against the fascists — 
is much more profound 
and less bitter in tone. 

Much pleasanter read- 
ing is the last of the im- 
portant novelists of the 
twenties whom we shall 
mention: Willa Gather 
1 1876-1047). Miss Gather 
(kil'ther) is a realist but 
not a Freudian. With ex- 
quisite art she has given us 
a series of pictures of pio- 
neer and contemporary Amer- 
ica, especially of Nebraska and 
the Southwest, which she 
knew and 1 o e d . She Edwin Arlington 
wrote, in “O Pionecr^I” (lOM) ^ 


being killed Life” (1932). Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
life and hu- (1885-1941), author of “The Time of Man” 
; hard and (1926) and “The Great Meadow” (1930), told 
f neither the in her richly poetic prose of life past and 
re willing to present in the Kentucky country. Ruth 
js left. The Suckow (1S92- ) writes in “Iowa Interiors” 
iraint, (19-26) and other books of everyday 

— Middle Western folk. Ole Rol- 

vaag (riil'vog) (1876-1931) 
tells in “Giants in the Earth” 
(1927) of immigrants to 
Dakota. Thomas Wolfe 
(1900 1938), in “Look 
Homeward, AngcT ’ 
(1929) and “Of Timeand 
the River” (193s), 
in a strange but impres- 
sive way, of life in a 
small southern town. 

Meanw'hile what were 
the [)oels doing? Most 
of the poets of the Re- 
vival continued to write, 
and some ol their best 
work came out in the 1920’s. 
This was especially true of 
the writers of lyric.s (Ifr'ik) - 
or songlike poems — who made 
a whole group wtfhin the 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, perhaps movement. I'erha[)s Com ad 


Ait'" <■»»'>' > '■'■''“'‘i 


and “Aly Antonia” (1918), of questions, but with men’s motives mentioned here, for hi;: 


the simple, earthy strength of 
the woman who belongs on the soil, the stuff 
of which pioneers are made; in “'Fhe Song 
of the Lark” (1915) and “The Professor’s 
House” (1925), of the struggle of the artist 
or scholar in the modern world; in “A Lost 
Lady” (1923) of a woman who wa.s not strong 
enough to be either pioneer or artist and was 
therefore “lost”; and in “Death Comes for 
the Archbishop” (1927) and “Shadows on the 
Rock” (1931) of the pioneer past, in the 
Southwest and in Quebec. 

Willa Gather’s pictures of the American 
plains and deserts are only one novelist’s 
contribution to a great and growing wealth 
of stories about different sorts of country 
and people in our vast and varied land. 
Ellen Glasgow (1874-1945) wrote under- 
standing studies of life in Virginia, such as 
“Barren Ground” (1925) and “The Sheltered 


and ideals. 


' dious rhythms, though he docs 

not fit nicely into any grouj). Sara d’easdale 
(1884-1933), who began to publish as early 
as 1907, uses largely tlie old meters for her 
delicate songs of nature and love. Elinor 
Wylie (1887 -1928), though only three years 
younger, published all her w^ork in both verse 
and pro.se during the twenties, and used the 
newer rhythms and tricks. Her poems are like 
ex(|uisite carvings, chiseled and perfect; they 
are so restrained that they seem almost cold, 
but burn underneath with intense feeling. 

The most popular of the lyrists was Edna 
St. Vincent Millay (1892- ), who has also 
tried her hand at poetic drama, as in “Aria 
da Capo” (1921) and in the librelto for 
Deems Taylor’.s opera “The King’s Hench- 
man” (1927). Her lyrics and sonnets have 
appeared in a succession of slender volumes 
beginning with “Renascence” (1917). The 
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earlier ones have simple singing lines that 
fairly throb with the joy of life and love, 
broken into by brief sighs that youth and 
love do not last. She is the author of the 
famous descrij)tion of herself: 

“My candle burns at both ends; 

It will not last the night; 

Ibat ah, my foes, and oh, mv friends - 

It gives a lovely light'” 

— and of the intense* little [)oem which 
begins 

“O world, I cannot hold thee* close enough I” 
As she grows older, she has brooded more 
over death and the sulTeTing and injustice 
of society, and has written such more solemn 
lyrics as the title poem in the volume ‘‘d'he 
buck in the Snow” figjcSK 

The “Modernist** Poets 

'rh(‘ newer ]H)ets of the i()2o'*- weie many 
of th(‘m ‘‘modt-rnisls,” or “metaphysicals'’ 

( met'a-fl//l 4 . V. . riiey were still e\peri- 
menting with ne\\ rhythms and meters, 
though b\ no means all of them write actual 
free verse. They are called “modernists” 
partly because they ha\(‘ been trying to 
find just the right rhythms and wonls to 
4‘\j)r(‘Ss the modern world. 'The (jider ])»)ets 
wrote of moonlit waters and dying birds, 
but many modern ]H)et*' know more about 
(dectriedighted streets and airplanes. How 
put the new world of machines and cities 
and science into poetr\ ? And how put into 
poetry the new thoughts of our world, all 
its comj^licated notions about science an<i 
society and the universe? When the poets 
try to find a way to do this last, they are 
called “metaphysicals,” because they have 
tried to make metaphysical ideas j)hiioso- 
phy, psychology, and such things into 
p(X*try. 'rhe name comes from John Donne 
(dun) and other “meta|)hysical” poets of the 
.early seventeenth century in laigland, who 
wrote verse, as these modern jKx'ts dis- 
covererl, in many ways more “modern” 
than that written only fifty years ago. 

'Fhc leader of this movement was T. S. 
Eliot (1888- ), who was born in St. Louis 
and educated at Harvard, but who has 
lived in London since 1913 and has now 
become a British subject. He is a poet- 
critic, like Dryden or Matthew Arnold, and 


has had a very great influence through both 
his ideas about j)()etry and the poetry he 
has written. In ig22 he j)ublished a longish 
poem called “d'he Waste Land” which 
seemed to catch the very sjfirit of bewildered 
disillusion and despair so wide.spread at the 
time, as wx* saw it in the novxdists of whom 
we havx spoken. Later he found a way out 
of the confusion through the faith of the 
('atholic church, and his later works, such 
as “Ash Wednesday” fiQ^o) and the poetic 
play “Murrler in the Cathedral” fiQ35), 
have be(‘n (jn religious themes. 

“The Waste Land** 

It was the earlier poem, “The Waste 
Land,” which practically started the meta- 
physical school of poetry. It is a verv' 
dirficull poem to understand. Eliot leaves 
out words and e\j)ects us to imagine them, 
.sets unexpected things together without 
telling u^^ the connection, often has a hidden 
meaning under wliat seems plain, and puts 
in lines in foreign languages or makes hidden 
referenct‘s to po(‘ms or other things not 
everyone know> about. 1'his was the signal 
for other poet^ to do the same sort of tiling, 
and it looked for a time as if ordinary 
]>eoj)le were going to have to stoj) reading 
])o(‘try altogether, but there is great beauty 
and power in I.liot’s verse for those who are 
walling to woik at understanding it; and 
thi*^ is true also of much of the more recent 
metaf)hysical verse, such as that by Lcxinie 
.\dams (iSoo ) and Hart Crane (iSqq- 
1032'. I'urlhermore. as people get used to 
the new’ ways of saying things, and as the 
poets on their side begin again to write 
more sim])ly, poetry gradually comes back 
to ordinary folk. 

The Poet Who Wrote “Roan Stallion*’ 

Another important poet of the twenties 
was Robinson JetTers (1SS7- ), who has 
liv’ed largely in California. He has studied 
science deeply, and his way of e.xpressing 
the motlcrn world is to show men as a part 
of nature, somewhat as Dreiser does in 
prose. During the twenties and early 
thirties lie published a series of powerful 
narrative poems — “Tamar” (1924), “Roan 
Stallion” (1925), “The Women at Point Sur” 
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(1927), “Cawdor’' (ic)28\ and others 
written largely in long swelling lines that 
shake out, some critic has remarked, like 
the reins over galloping horses. 

As fine a narrative poem, and a much 
less gloomy one than those of JetTers, is 
“John Brown’s Body” (io2tS), by Stephen 
Vincent Benet (1898-1040, which gives a 
stirring and finely impartial account of the 
Civdl War. Another line {)oem about Ameri- 
can history is “CoiKiiiisiador” by 

Archibald MacLeish (mik-lesh') (1S02-- ). 

Pla 3 rwrights of 1900 

Dramatists as well as j)oets and novelists 
were trying in the twenties to tell us about 
ourselves and our world, 'fhe new life that 
began stirring in American literature in the 
tSqo’s came to tlower last of all in the 
drama. In the years around igoo the best- 
known American playwright was C'lyde 
Fitch (1805-1000), who turned out adapta- 
tions from the French and Cerman and neat 
but undistinguished original j)lays by the 
doiien; his best is “The Truth” {1007b 
Augustus Thomas (1857-iou', another pro- 
fessional playwright of the time, occasionally 
tried his hand at plays with ideas in them, 
as in “The Witching Hour” ( '• and “ fhe 

Copperhead” (1918), perhaps his best play. 
The poet W'illiam Vaughan Moody < 18O0 
1910) drew praise from the hopeful >oung 
enthusiasts for a new American drama by 
his sincere handling of strong American 
material in “The Great Divide” fi(jo6> and 
“The Faith Healer” (1909). 

The 47 Workshop at Harvard 

For by 1909 Professor George Pierce 
Baker had already set the students of the 
famous course English 47, at Harvard, to 
writing and producing plays in their own 
little theater— the 47 Workshop, they called 
it. Dramatic courses and schools of the 
theater were springing up in and out of the 
colleges all over the country. Young people 
interested in the theater now began to go 
abroad and study the new stagecraft and 
playwriting that were taking EuropK; by 
storm; Americans began to hear of Gordon 
Craig's theater sets and of the exciting new 
plays of Bernard bhaw. Little experimental 


theaters appeared here, there, and every- 
where. lOveryone was talking about plays, 
great numbers were doing amateur acting 
or producing, many were trying their hands 
at writing. In 191 0 was founded the maga- 
zine “ rheatri‘ Arts,” which stood to the 
dramatic revi\al somewhat as “Poetry” did 
to the poetic revival, d'hen in 1920 the 
first full-lengtli |)lay by Eugene O’Neill was 
[>roduced and the American theater had 
come of agi* at last. 

The Fine Plays of Eugene O'Neill 

Since then haigene O’Neill iiSSS ) has 
produced a succession of tine and thallenging 
play.-, which ha\e won I'dm a name all ov(*r 
the civilized woild. In neaily all of them 
he tries to combine |)oetry with realism 
his way of helping us undersiand the modern 
W'orld. Pul even one is dilferent from the 
one before, for this pla\w’right is as tireless 
an expiTimenter as any of our experimenting 
poets. He W'ill unite a play like “ I he 
Emperor Jones” ), whuh is piaclieally 

all one sceiu* with only otie ihaiacter in it, 
or a long esening's peiformance made u]) 
of three comutted pla\s, as in “Mourning 
Becomes hdedra” 0(^0. In “Strange 
Interlude” (i(;2tSb another ver\ luA)g l>lav, 
he lets the rhaiacters speak all their seci(‘l 
thoughts out loud. In “Di-sin- imdiT the 
hdms” (i<;2S) he shows us the outside and 
both stories of the inside of a house all iit 
once on the stage. Dr h(' will express what 
is going on in the characters’ minds by actual 
things on the stage, this i^ a type of “ex- 
pressionism,” a term explained in our story 
of the theater. Thus the room gets smaller 
in succe.ssive scenes of “All (iod’s Chillun 
Got Wings” (1924^ as the hero feels more 
and more baflled and shut in; the Emperor 
Jones’s thoughts in the jungle arc acted out 
on the stage; and the characters in 
Great God Brown” (1926) wear masks that 
show various things about them. Most of 
the plays are tragedies; “Desire under the 
Elms” is probably one of the most powerful 
tragedies of modern times. 

Sidney How'ard (1891-1939) wrote sincere 
and realistic dramas of everyday life: “They 
Knew What They Wanted” (1925), “'I'he 
Silver Cord” (t92()). So did George Kelly 
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(1887 - ), as in “The Show-OfT” (1^24) and 
“Craig’s Wife” (1^25), and Klmcr Rice 
(r8g2- ), as in “Street Scene” (1928), the 
action of which all takes |)lace in front of a 
cheap apartment house in \ew York. 

A Nightmare Is Dramatized 

Tn another |)lay by Klmer Rice, “The 
Adding Machine” (1923), the aclioJi of some 
scenes is “stylized,” the actors moving in 
stiff, artificial rhythms like |)uppets. In 
one scene the hero, Mr. Zero, climbs u[) and 
down the keys of an enormous adding 
machine in Hc*aven. Like this play, s<*veral 
others were fantastic and witty attacks on 
some cruelty or folly of our life, “lieggar 
on Horseback” (i(;24), for instance, acts out 
th(‘ wild nightmare which decides a >oung 
writer not to marry a girl for her money. 
One of the two authors of thi^ pi‘'vy, (ieorge 
Kaufman (1SS9 ) also had a hand in the 

musical play “Of 'Thee I Sing” (uhC, 
which makes mciiy fun of everybody from 
the sentimental American voter to the 
Suprem<‘ C'ourt. 

A Modern Miracle Play 

The other author of “Heggar on Horse- 
back,” Marc ('onnelly (iSoo ), later wrote 
a famous \egio folk Jilay, “d'he (ireen 
Pa'^tures” which is a sort of mculern 

miracle i)lav showing us De Lawd and His 
blessed in Heaven and man\ biblical scenes 
on the earth. Other plays tell more realis- 
tically of Negro life, such as vomc of O’Neill’s 
and the moving “In .Vbraham's bosom” 
(1927), by Paul Green ( i8i;4- ). Du Bose 
lleyw'ard’s “I’orgy” (i()27) was made into 
an o])era with music, “l*orgy and I^css” by 
Geoige Gershwin {iS(^S the distin- 

guished Ameiican composer who wrote his 
most serious works in jazz ihythms. 

Tliere w'as smart “high comedy” too, like 
“I'hc Road to Rome” (1927) and “Reunion 
in Vienna” (ic)3i), clever plays by Robert 
Sherw^jod (i8()t)- ). And one important 
dramatist. Maxwell Anderson (18S8- ), after 
starting with a tragi-comedy puncturing the 
idea c^f “glory” in war — “What Price Glory.-*” 
(1924), written with Laurence Stallings — 
went on to e.\t)eriment with historical plays 
inverse: the dramas of “Elizabeth the Queen” 


(1930) and “Mary of Sc:otland” f 10.13). 

By the time thc'se last-named jilays w'ere 
being .seen on the stage, the boom of the 
late twenties had burst and the dreary years 
of depression had set in. A deeper, more 
earnest note began to be heard in tlie best 
writings of poets, novelists, and playwTights 
alike. Many of the expatriates came Hocking 
home, deserting the “ivory lowers” where 
they had tried to hide from everyday .\meri- 
can life, d'he literary magazines were sud- 
denly full i){ spirited arguments about 
whether “art” ought to have anything to do 
w'ith “propaganda”; this usually meant the 
Cjuestion whether an author ought to argue 
against war or uphold the cause c^f organized 
labor or i)reac h some other c ause. 

The New “Leftist” Writers 

Many ol the most interesting writers, old 
and newv, began more and more to treat 
such themes, though of course the best of 
them w'cre not visibly prracliifii' aiiv thing, 
but simi)ly writing out of difTerent e.xperiencc 
and from a dilTerent j)()int of view. 'Phus 
Maxw'cll \nd(*rson w-rote “Winterset” (10^5), 
a fdav suggested by the Sacc'o-Van/etti case; 
Robert Sherwood wrote “Idiot’s Delight” 
(To^o to show’ the insanity of war; the 
[iromising young playwTight Clifford Odets 
ti()0() ) began his career with “Waiting 

for Lefty” 'iQ^sb a jiowerful play about a 
taxi strike. Of the poets. MacLei.sh wrote 
“Panic” (ki 5b a poetic play about the 
financial crash, and “Public Spec'ch” (193^1, 
a book oi poems on public questions; and 
several of the most promising of the younger 
poets proved to be frankly “Leftist,” that 
is, radical, in their political ideas. Of tlie 
novelists, John Dos Passos )> author 

of “Three Soldiers” of the 

earliest novels to treat realistically of World 
War I, continued to write of lives wxirped 
by society; and a w'hole group of “prole- 
tarian” (pro'le-td'rl-^n), or Leftist, novelists 
appeared — James T. Farrell, Jack Conroy, 
Josephine Herbsl, Grace Lumpkin, and 
others — to champion the cau.se of the down- 
trodden. The enthusiasm of these writers 
and their quarrels wdth those who do not 
agree with them keep things lively and in- 
teresting in the literary world. 
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HIPPOCRATES 



I ho<o 1 V (•irKii It II I tiw 


Hippocrates, the first real physician, is refusing the he would nd Persia of a plague which was devastating 
gifts of Artai^rxt., king of Persia The story goes her people. But Hippocrates refused because he would 
that the King promised Hippocrates a nch reward if not help his country’s enemies. 


The FATHER of MEDICINE 

.The Great Hippocrates Made War on the Magicians Who Were 
^‘Charming** Atvay Our Aches and Pains, and Began the 
True Science of Human Health 


T MUwST have been a terrible thing to 
have a broken arm or even a bad 
t(iOthachc in the davs of long ago 
before there were any doctors or nurses to 
offer help. Of course the good mothers and 
sisters of those da}s would do what they 
could, in their rude and ignorant way, to 
ease the pain, but for many a century there 
was no one who knew anv thing at all about 
medicine or could do anv thing h^r a sick man 
except to put him awav in some quiet place 
and let him take his chances. 

And for many a day, even after ‘‘medicine*’ 
began, it was merely an affair of magic and 
superstition. The doctors were nearly all 
priests, of one sort or another, who knew 
next to nothing about bones and muscles, 
and who merely muttered prayers and charms 
to chase away the evil spirits who were sup- 
posed to cause all of our aches and pains. 


It was a long time before some bright genius 
thought of tmlmg a feeble person with pow- 
dered lion’s teeth to make him strong I And 
it was longer still before anyone began a real 
study of the complicated human body, to 
find out what it is that makes us well or ill. 

After many centuries of this blundering 
study, there came in ancient Greece the man 
who is now known as the “father of medi- 
cine.’’ It was the great Hippocrates (hi-p6k'- 
ra-te/) Horn in 400 n.c., he lived in the 
gedden davs of Greek art and philosophy; 
and he gave hi>. long life to thought and 
study of science in general and of medicine 
and surgerv in particular. 

He read e\'er> thing that he could find 
about the subject and learned of all that had 
bc'cn done by men before him. lie copied 
and studied thousands of records of diseases. 
For in those days people who were sick were 



GALEN 


often taken to a temple of Apollo, l he god of some of his principles are still honored in 

medicine, in the hope that they would get every school of medicine. And after all this 

well; and if they were healed, they often left time the noble oath that he is said to have 

a tablet in the temple to tell about the asked his pupils to take is still taken by our 

trouble and the cure. So Hi]^pocratcs studied medical students \vhen they leave their col- 

a great many of these tablets in his leges and go out to help the sick and 

search for the secrets of . sufTering. If you ever 

disease. He examinatl h ^ get to be a doctor, this 

the organs of the human ^ solemn oath that 

body with all the care lie ^ A ^ you will take, in memory 

could. He also traveled Hippocrates, uj)on 

widely, and wrote a your graduation da\’: 

good many books to tell ''You do solemnly 

of his discoveries and ^ suear, each 111*1 n by 

remedies. And the re- ' whatever he holds most sacrecl, 

suit of it all was that he that \ou will be loval to the 

w^as about the first man to A j)rofession of medicine, and 

make medicine into a science, and ' just and generous to its mem- 

to break the hold of the priest \ bers; that you wall lead vour 

with their charms and sorceries, i*hot« i.> u..* nm i M...r. , lives and [iractice vour .u L in 

over the sick and sufTering in No one really knows what Hip- ujuightness and honor, tluil into 

his land. pocrates looked like, but since ^vhatsoever house voii shall 

he IS such a famous man, many . 1 1 • - \ 1 - 

It was the prayer of Hippoc- artists have painted pictures of enter, It sh*dl be lor the' good ol 

rates that the gods would give S^you^see hfm‘^ere*'‘r*nobl2 id”H)s| . I ><)ur 

him, not money or pleasure, but sage with massive brow and power, \ou holding nouimIvc-. 
health and long life, success and thoughtful expression. aloof from wiorg, bom 


health and long life, success and ^ 

fame The prayer was amply granted. He 
w’as always strong, and at least one storv tells 
us that he lived a hundred and nine years; 
and the men of Athens lov^d and honored 
him so much that they v’oted him a crowm 
of gold and a free living for himself and all 
his family. Kings and rulers honored him, 
in his own land and elsewhere, and great 
poets sang his i)raises. He was the most 
skillful doctor of his own day; and the fame 
he prayed for has lasted dowm to our time. 

In spite of all the things that w^e have 
since learned in medicine — things that the 
wise Hippocrates could never dream of — 


corruption, from the tempting of ollu^r^ to 
vice; that vou will e\ercise vour ait soU‘ly 
for the cure of vour [)alients, .indj\ill gi\e 
no drug, perform no ()[)ei*it ion, toi a criminal 
purpose, ev'en if solicited -far less suggest it, 
that whiitsoever vou shall see or he.ir of tlie 
liv’es of men vvhic’h i^ noc lit ting to be spoken, 
you will keep inviolably secret. 

“These things do you '»vvc‘ar. l.et each 
man bow' the head in sign of acciuiescencc. 

“And now, if you will be true to this your 
oath, may prosperity and good repute be 
ev'er yours; the opj)ositc, if you shall prove 
yourselves forsworn.” 


WHO WAS the MOST FAMOUS of ALL DOCTORS.? 

It Was the Great Galen, Whose Word Was Law in Medicine for 

More than a Thousand Years 

E HE cityof Pergamus fp<ir'ga-miis) was amphitheaters, and other buildings of great 
at one time famous. It had a great beauty, and some of the finest sculpture in 
medical school, a great library, and the world. It was at Pergamus that parch- 
a center of learning which rivaled that of ment was first used as a material to be written 
fClexandria. It possessed temples, churches, on, and it was here that John addressed the 
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Gladiators were aiaveh ai.d could be bought and sold 
like cattle. But since their value as fighters depended 
very much upon the condition they v/c»’e in, they v.ere 
carefully looked after by a doctor. Galen himself was 

early Cbri>lian tlnircb. Hiil ilsp;ri*aU‘sl claim 
to fame la\ in ibe fart ibal il was llu' birlb- 
^)la(.e of a great man wbo will lx* n nu-mheriMl 
as long as men study meirkine. 'Ibis man’s 
name was ('laudius (laleii (ga'lenU and fir 
ov'iT tweUa- liuiu!re<l \ears be was considered 
Ibe greatest jiliy^.ieian who luul ever lived. 

Galen Goes to Rome 

(lalen (i wais tlie son of Xikon 

(ne'k^n), an aKlnte('t and seienti^t who had 
a cultivated mind and was highly lionored by 
his fellow men In bis seventeenth \c‘ar (ialeii 
began to study medicine iiiuler teachers in 
iVrgamus. After his father's death he went 
to Smyrna and Alexandria, wliere there weie 
excellent medical scliools. Wlicn he returned 
to IVrgamus he was aiipointed j)h\sieian to 
the school of gladiators. Later lie went to 
Rome, where lie became faiiKuis for his 
knowledge and for his ability to cure sick 
|ico[)le. Other doctors became jealous of 
lii.a and tried to make fun of him, and to 
hurt him in every way they could. But 
they did not succeed in harming him, for the 


once a physician in a school of gladiators. In the 
picture above you see a gladiator on the point of being 
sold. The buyer ha-', brought along a doctor to examine 
his prospective purchase. 

good emjx‘ror Marcus Aurelius summoned 
him to he court jihvsician, a jiosition he kejit 
.some lime, lecturing and writing certain of 
his most imjiorlant books. He wrote in 
(ireek but he also knew' the T.alin, Persian, 
and Llhiopian languages. His hooks were 
translated into Arabic and he became the 
leader in medicine in the I'.asl as well as in 
the West, rmil the sixteenth century any 
physkian who (juestioned (lalen'> authority 
in I'lngland had to apjiear before tlie Ro\al 
C'ollege of Surgeons and take back wluit he 
had saivl 

Galen’s mind was iipen lo all wisilom. He 
was a great observer and tolleetor ot facts. 
Fie did not rely on what otliers l>elieved 
about the stria lure of the body Init dissected 
apes and other animals in <.»rder to learn 
about the organs and tissues at first liand. 
His book on anaiom>', or body structure, 
was tlie best in existence up to the fifteenth 
century. He was sober and lcm|>t*rate. kind 
and considerate, and treated beggar and king 
with e<{ual justice. No wonder later i)hy- 
sicians have taken him fur an example! 



HARVEY 



Pliotu by Kuchicil« 


In this picture William Harvey is showing His Majesty man body. Harvey worked on this problem for ten 
Charles the First how the blood circulates in the hu- long years before he made his discovery public. 

WHO FOUND OUT HOW OUR BLOOD MOVES? 

And Why Did We Have to Wait until Three Hundred Years Ago 
for William Harvey to Tell Us How It Circulates? 


0 OST of our inventions and discoveries 
suqinsc us because they came so 
early, but there are two or three that 
often seem to have come very late For 
instance, why did men go on copying so 
many books with their i>ens for so many 
centuries before anybody ever thought of 
some kind of t>'pe that w'ould simply stamp 
the letters on the page — in other wonls, 
before anybody invented printing? And 
why did we have to wait till just about 
three hundred years ago before we found 
out what the heart beats for and what the 
blood does in our bodies? 


Whatever the answer is about printing, 
the reason why we did ik^I know what the 
blood does is simj)ly that it was very hard 
to find out l‘or a long time wc had known 
that it <lid not stand still, but w'e had very 
little notion of how^ it ran around, or what 
made it go We had to wait for William 
HarvTy to tell us that in 1628 — to show us 
that the heart is the pumping station which 
gets the blood from the veins, Sends it to 
the lungs to be puritied by the air we breathe, 
then takes it back and ])umps it all over 
the body through the arteries, only to have 
it brought back once more through the 
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Harvey studied many things besides the circulation of 
the blood. He studied the stages living creatures go 
through before they arc born. He found that the order 

which chicks, baby animals, and human babies de- 
velop is very nearly the same. Especially, he worked 

\(*ins and start aroun<l attain on its jicrpcUial 
(ircuit. All that n\c had iH'\cr knovsn Indore, 
and \\c owe it to the Ihi^lish [ihy^ician 
I lai \ ey. 

William Harvey was horn in 
studied at Camhrid|;e and in Italy, where 
he took his medical degree. He then settled 
in London to practice medicine and .soon 
hecame prominent. In due time he was 
made physician at St. Bartholomew's Tlos- 
])ital, and later physician to the king; and 
he went with King (diaries T in his wars 
walh Cromwell. Tliese are only a few' v)f 
the many distinctions that came to him. 

For some ten years or more b<dorc he 
told the world about the circulation of the 
lilood, he had been lecturing on it to his 
students in London, and most of them had 
acccjited his discovery. But he w'aitcd to 
finish all his proofs before he printed his 
book to tell everybody about it. Of course 
he wTote the little book in Latin, for all 


with eggs, for, he said, “Eggs are cheap and easy to 
get . . . besides, almost all animals, even those which 
bring forth their young alive, and man himself, come 
from eggs.” The picture above shows you the first 
stages of development in the egg cell of a rabbit. 

learned books were still written in that 
language at the time That little book, 
published in 1O2S, is one of the most im- 
portant ever wTitten in the history of med- 
icine 

It was by no means the only w'ork of 
Harvey. He made many other studies, 
besides always practicing his art on the 
,sick. 'rhe mo'-t imfxirtant of his other 
studies were those about how animals and 
human beings are born into the world. To 
find out all he could about that, Harvey 
made vast collections of specimens c'lf many 
kinds, and examined all sorts of baby an- 
imals. He found out a great deal by breaking 
oj^en eggs in all stages of hatching, to sec 
what was happening. And about all this 
he wTote an important bcx>k loo. But his 
fame rests maiiTy on the fact that he was 
the first man to e.xplain the heart and the 
circulation of the blood. He lived to be 
seventy-nine, dying in 1657. 



LEEUWENHOEK 



Here is Anthony van Leeuwenhoek in his shop, where is one of those strange scenes of water life which can 

he is grinding lenses for a microscope. To the right be seen only with the aid of a lens. 


HE FOUND a WORLD in a DROP of WATER 

A Humble Clerk in Holland, Anthony van Leeuwenhoek, Found 
the Way to See Millions of Tiny Creatures Never Seen Before 


X ORDER to find a ne\\ way to a 
part of the world never before reached 
by water, Columbus left the shores of 
Europe in a small siiilmg vessel and braved 
the dangers of an unknown ocean. Four 
hundred years later, Lindbergh, in a small 
airplane, left the shores (jf the Xcw World, 
which Columbus discovered, to find a way 
to reach Europe through the air. 

We call these tw'o men great discoverers 
and w'e admire their w'illingncss to ri^k their 
lives for an idea. It is possible, however, to 
make great discoveries without getting into 
cither sailboat or airplane, and anybody 
can become a discoverer who is eager to learn 
the secrets of nature. 

One of the most interesting of the many 
discoverers who have lived in this wonderful 
world is Anthony van Leeuwenhoek (van la' 
wCn-hdSk). His home was in the city of 
Delft, in Holland, where he lived about three 


hundred \ears ago (16^2-1723). He did not 
care to cross the ocean, ])Ut was (.ontent l<> 
explore the world of li\ing things too small 
to he ‘^cen by I he unaidtMl ( \(‘. Ih* ha{l lx ( n 
told that lenses make small things look big, 
so he went to the sho})- where spiectaele 
lenses are ground .ind learned to grind lenses 
for his own use. These ksnses he mounted 
in little microsLo[)c fmdkrtVskop), which 
he also made ka' hi n clt out of gold and 
silver th.it he extracted, or sep^irated, from 
their ores. 

Think how many things he had to learn 
before he could make a microsco[)e! First 
he had to find out how to separate gold and 
silver from the rocks, or ores, in which they 
occur. Then he had to build the frame of 
the microscope out of these metals and, most 
important of all, he had to grind the lenses 
exactly right in order to be able to see 
through them clearly. He did all these 
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things accurately and successfully, in addi- 
tion to working in a merchant’s oflice and 
serving as janitor of the C'ity Hall in JJelfl. 

After his microscopes were made he used 
them to discover many things about the 
living world around him. He examined seeds, 
Hies, Ileas, lice; the hair of animals and of 
man; the skin, the eyes, rnusch* fibers, the 
saliva of his own mouth; the lilm that forms 
on teeth; the food canal in frogs, horses, and 
man; ihc water in ditches and ponds; and 
m‘w-fallen rain in clean jars. He saw the 
ca])illaries (ka[)'Ma-ri) — or tiny blood ^’es- 
sels -in the tail of a fish and the red C(‘Ils 
from his own blood. He collect(‘d oys- 
ters and examined their eggs and young 
under his microsu)[)e. He was prol^ably the 
first j)erson in the world to see bacteria 
(bak-te'ii-a) - or inicrosi ()j)ic plants and he 
(lisct)ver(*d that they devour animal matter. 
He called them *‘wri‘t tiled beaslies,” and he 
e\j)erimented t(' prove that his obserxations 
were correct. He iieatecl the water in which 
bac teria wen* living to sec* if heat would kill 
them. He put them into pe])i)(‘r water and 
found that this did not hurl llicm at all but, 
on lh(* Conti ary, that tluw grew and nuilti- 
.^ )lied in it. He wioie to th(‘ Ro\al Society 
in London and told them that there were 
millions of these tiny things in one droj) of 
pej^per watiT. So the ini'inbers of the Royal 
S(u i(*tv built mi< rox opes and began to study 


bacteria and other small living things; and 
they honor(‘d Leeuwenhoek by electing him 
a Fellow of their .society. ^J'hey published 
his discoveries in their “Transactions.” For 
fifty years Leeuwenhoek sent them reports 
of his discoveries, l^ut he would not give, or 
even lend them one of his microscopes. 

He also sent rejxirts of his work to the 
Paris Academy of Science and was elected a 
member of this organization. Hisw'orks were 
published in the Dutch language and in 
Latin, and he became kn^w n all over Europe. 
Peter the Great of Russia, the Queen of Eng- 
land, and many other famous people came 
to visit him at his Imme in Delft. He showed 
his visitors his collections of oyster eggs and 
t)acteria, but he did not permit anybody to 
touch his precious microscopes. To peer 
through them at his collections, he thought, 
was enough. 

In his ninety-first year he was still at 
work; and when he w'as dying he gave a 
friend two reports which he wdsherl to have 
sent to the Royal Society in England. 

Leeinvenhoek found his greatest happiness 
in searching for the Unknowm in nature and 
ir learning as nuuh of the truth as he could 
about the world around him. The more he 
learned the more liumLlc he became, like all 
sincere discoverers, ind the greater his rever- 
eiu'e grew’ for the Creator of all things, great 
and small. 



You may have thought of 
your skin as something quite 
smooth, but if you were to 
examine a slice of it through 
a high-powered microscope, 
you would see it as in the 
picture above. 



To the left is a modem high- 
powered microscope. It is 
set at an angle so that the 
observer can look into it 
more comfortably. Above, is 
a bit of the scalp, very much 

PhnUw by General niuloclcal faxipply magnified. 

UouMi aad 0*uaoh & Lomb Co. 




HUNTER 



Ambroise Pare (oN'brwaz' pA rd^), one of the most In the picture above you see him operating on a sol- 
famous surgeons of the sixteenth century, began his dier It is amanng to see what could be (Tl»ne even m 
medical career as an apprentice to a barber-surgeon. days before antiseptics and anaesthetics were known 

EXPLORING m the HUMAN BODY 


Just after the Time When the Surgeons Stopped Being Barbers, 
the Great Dr. John Hunter Did Heroic Work to Lay the 
Foundations for Modern Surgery 


P TO about two hundred >ears ago 
there was an odd partnership, and a 
very bad one, between two kinds of 
men who are now miles apart— the barbers 
and the surgeons. Often the same man wa» 
a barber and a surgeon both — and if he was 
not shaving off your beard he might be 
pulling out your tooth or lopping off your 
leg, if you had to lose it. 

That is why a barber's “pole" still has 
red and white bands around it They stand 
for the bandages he used to use in his surgical 
operations. 


And that shows what surgery was like 
in the old days Brave was the man who 
went to the barber with an arm that had 
to come offf Of course the barber did the 
best he could, but he had no idea of what 
anybody has to know to cut into the human 
body safely 

One of the first men to see how much a 
man must know to be a surgeon, and how 
skillful he must be, was the man we are now^ 
going to talk about. He was Dr. John 
Hunter, a Scotsman who was born in 1728 
and lived MU 1793 Hunter was one of the 
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greatest doctors, one of the greatest surgeons, All in the elTort to find ways of helping sick 
and one of the greatest students of anatomy and injured men, he studied thousands of 
in men and animals, that the world has animals, of hundreds of kinds, alive and 
'‘ver seen. dead. lie wanted to find out ever\'^thing that 

He seems to have had a fairly care-free went on in them, what could be done with 
time in Scotland as a l)oy. When he grew them, and how to do it. He studied and 
up he worked fora while for a cabinet- . cut up l)ees and wasi)s and hornets, 

maker in Glasgow'. Jlut he soon ^ worms anc^ frogs and snakes and 

went up to London, where his / lizards, fishes and chkkcns and 
brother had a school of anatomy geese, hedgehogs and lions and 

for young surgeons. As soon as ^ 1-igors, and man>' other kinds 

Hunter started dissecting for of beasts. Xor was he any 

his brother, he knew' w'hat his sort of cow'ard about trying 

career was going to be; and his Jjk his ex])eriments on himself, 

progress was so rajiid that he Once he gave himself a bad 

was teaching others all the old ^ disease, just so that he might 

things that were known about have a chance to study it. And 

the human body ancl all the new once he took hold of tw'O of his 

things that he himself kept discov leopards that had gut loose and took 

ering. them back where they belonged! 

For the rest of his life he con- This is Dr. John All his life he toiled at these things, 
tinned as a en ^ urgeon, a great San who duf so^u?h rnorning until 

teac her, and above all a great dis- for surcery in its in- after midnight, just to set our race 



(overer. It is imjKissible to tell all 
die new' things he found out about the liones 
and muscles and organs of the human body, 
all the ruwv operations he learned how to j)cr- 
■^jrm, all the hundreds of animals he studied, 
all the striking e\])eriments he tried, and all 
the scientific books and pajiers he w'rote. 
fhey w'ere enough to make him a sort of 
patron saint among the surgeons to this very 
day, 'fhere is no one man who can be called 
the “father of surgery,” but if there were it 
might well be John Hunter. 


fant stage. 


^ ’ free from the surgery as the old 
barbers had ahva>’s practiced it. And for 
that we owe him a debt of gratitude that 
would be hard to measure. Some day if 
you go to London you can still set' the vast 
collection of sjiecimens that he left for the 
surgeons who were to come after him. On 
that collection he s])ent every jienny that 
he ever earned, c\ce])t wliat he needed for a 
bare living. To-day we are still reajung the 
benefit of his unselfish devotion to the cause 
of science. 


The MAN WHO MASTERED SMALLPOX 

How Edward Jenner Found Out about Vaccination by Watching 

the Milkmaids at Their Work 


X OUR day it is a rare thing to hear To be sure, a long lime ago the people in 
of smallpox, and a disgrace to have the Fast had found a way to fight the disease, 

it. For anybody can be s;ife from it. They found that when one man had a very 

and nearly everybody is. But only a little mild case of it, they could “inoculate’’ 

over a century ago a man was always in (In-6k'u-lat) a second man from him, ami 

gicat danger of the dread disease, and thou- the .second man w'ould then be safe, or 

sands died of it every year. Every so often “immune,” from any bad attack. About 

there w'as a bad year, and then tens of thou- two hundred years ago this secret had come 

s;inds were swept away. And the doctors into F^ngland, brought from Turkey by Lady 

knew hardly anything to do about it all. Mar}^ Wortley Montagu. But not very 
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much was done with it, and there was still 
no very good way of fighting smallpox. 

It was a country doctor who found out 
the way. Born in 1749, Kdward Jenner had 
first studied medicine in the country and 
later in London, under the famous Dr. John 
Hunter. Then he 
went back to the 
country to 
practice. 

One day a milk- 
maid told him that 
she had no fear of 
ever getting small- 
pox because she 
had already had 
cowpox ; and every- 
body knew% she 
.said, that if you 
had one of these 
you would never 
get the other. It 
was not the first 
time Jenner had 
heard that. Plenty 
of milkmaids and 
otluT people in the 
country were sure 
of it. Even Jenner 
thought there 
might be some- 
thing in it, and he 
started out to see. 

He spent years in 
the search, and the 
result was that he 
conquered small- 
pox and practically 
drove it out of the 
civilized world. 

Cowj)ox is a disease that cows used to 
have a good deal, and people could get it 
from them. Jenner found it really to be 
true that the peoj)le w'ho had had covvjx)x 
did not seem to get the smallpox later. So 
he thought that if he could give everyone a 
mild form of cowpox he could save them all 
from terrible attacks of smallpox. And after 
many studies and experiments, that is ex- 
actly what he did. It succeeded perfectly, 
and except for rare cases, smalljx)x was soon 
a lost terror. 
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The thing that Jenner invented is called 
vaccination, because it comes from the 
Latin word for ‘^'ow’’ — vaaus. When we 
are vaccinated we gel a very mild disease — 
ill the arm — and we are saved from danger 
of a very had one laltT. That is w^hy the 

law re([uires us all 
ti) he \a( ciliated at 
least ome in a life- 
time, when W’e are 
very young. 1 01 
entire safety we 
ought to let our- 
selves he vacci- 
nated at least once 
again as wi‘ grow 
up and still 
again, if an\ srnall- 
[)o\ ever h.i[)|)(*ns 
to hieak out near 
us. 

d lie first ])eison 
th.it Jenner ever 
vaetinatt'il was an 
English h()\ nani(‘d 
Janies IMiipps. 
d hat was in 1 7(;S. 

1 he h<)\ inii^t ha\ 
l)e(‘n .1 Int ot a Jaao 
too, lor lI little 
later Jtnni‘r tii(‘d 
to gi\i‘ him small- 
pox, hut found he 
(ould not lake it 
was immune. 
Soon aftcT tills a 
good many p(‘()f>l(‘ 
had ])een vacei- 
ed, and the 
smalljHix was skip- 
ping them all. To he sure, Jenner had many 
douhter.s to light, and even more of them in 
E'ngland than in other lands, where at first 
he was far more highly honor<‘d. But when 
the deallis from smallpox dropiied about two- 
thirds within tw'o years, there was little room 
for argument, though a few^ people would 
keep arguing. Jenner had won his case, and 
routed one of man’s worst f(x;s. 

And not only that one fcxi. The way to 
master Sinallpox was soon seen to be the 
way to master many another malady. And 
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It is not an easy task to hold a struggling baby and vaccinate 
it at the same time! But Edward Jenner knew that he must 
vaccinate his child to prevent its getting the dread smalipoz. nat 
which was so common in those days. 
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whaL Jcnncr did to one dread disease has 
since been done l)y other doctors to a good 
many more diseases. Like the smallpox, 
typhoid and diphtheria are nearly gone, and 
other diseases are going all the time-- -all for 
the same basic reason. Jenner’s discovery 
has saved men untold sufTering. 


Did the great Jenner go to London and 
set up in a fine practice to make his fortune? 
No, with all his fame he remained a simple 
country doctor, in a little office that he called 
the “Temple of Vaccina,*' where he used to 
vaccinate i>oor peoi)le free down to the day 
of his death in 1823. 


HE MASTERED the MAD DOG 

And in This and Many Other Ways, Louis Pasteur Probably Did 
More for Our Health than Any Other Man Who Ever Lived 


\L day a little boy nine years old saw 
■ 11 a blacksmith \^ith a rcvl-hot iron scar 
■ the llesh of a farmer who had bc-en 
biltcMi l)y a mad wolf. The sight ua'- more 
than the lad could bear; he ran aN\ay from 
the scene, and lor months the menioix 
t)f it haunted him. but it set liiiii 
wondering xvhat it is that makes 
dogs ,ind men go mad, and why 
the blacksmith’s iron should 
j)revenl it. When he was grown 
he answered ihoM* Cjue^tions, 
and in doing so sa\ed nuai and 
.inimals from the leirible di^- 
e.ise we know as h\ dro})ho])ia, 
or rabies and from many 
other dis(\ises as well. 

d’hat little boy was Louis ]*as- 
tear ({Kis'tiir'). His jKirenls weie 
simj)le people, but of a line inl(dli- 
gence and dignitx. Ills fallier h,id 



This is the face of Louis 
Pasteur, one of the great- 


study to i)ass the entrance examinations, and 
meanwhile one had to live. So he taught 
school for the princely sum of sixty dollars 
a year, and worked early and late for his 
examinations. When he w'as finally ad- 
mitted. at the age of twenty-one, he 
stood fourth in the list of candidates. 
He was hapjiy at the Ecole 
\ormale, and met many c;f the 
most learned men in Paris. 
Some of them became his 
friends, for they liked this 
hard and honest w’orker. 
Chemistry was the subject that 
in teres! e<l him most. His tire- 
less ])a lienee leil him to a num- 
ber of discoveries in that fascinat- 
ing science, and by the age of 
ihirtv-two, wlien he was appointed 
dean of the ]'\'icultv of Science at 


heen a soldier and had been deco- has seen It is an araus- 
, . , 1 , . r T 1 that when, as a 

rated with the Lc'gion of Honor ' “ ■ . 


eT cheInTsrs th/torli I'nivcT^ily of Lille, he ha.l be- 
come cme of the leading scientists 
of I'rance. “Mv dear bov,” said 


boy, Pasteur took the ex- 
amination in chemistry distingui.shcHl scientist 

which was required for ^ 


for bnivcay. Hut he aflerwaids 
bee ame a tanncT in the lit l le I'reiu h entrance to the Ecole when Pasteur told him of some of 
village of Dole, aiul it there ” turned’ 'Ibeoveries, “I h.ive loved sci- 
that Louis was born, in 1S22. He- “mediocre” written ence so much all my life that what 
fore long thc‘ family movc‘d to the vc^u sav makes mv heart beat. 


towm of Arbois (ar'bwii'), near the eastern 
bc^rder of l^rance, and there Loui^ grew up 
and went to school, e.\ti'j)t for a slnirt time 
when he w^as sent to .school in I'aris. He 
might have stayed in Paris longer, but he 
grew so homesick that he had to go back 
to Arbois. 

All along, it was his ambition to go to the 
Kcolc Normalc (a'kcM' nAr'maP), a schex)! of 
higher learning in Paris. Hut it took hard 


Hut Pasteur w\is to earn the gratitude and 
admiration of people who knew nothing 
about learning. I'he manufacturers of wine 
and beer had been losing vast sums of money 
because their product was likely to get a 
’’disease,*’ which made it spoil. Pasteur 
set himself to find out the cause of the 
trouble, and through his microsco|>e dis- 
covered that it was due to the actiem of in- 
visible plants, called bacteria (l);\k-te'rl-a), 
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Pasteur and Lord Lister, the famous Englishman who bonne (s6r'b6n^), an ancient college now a part of the 

applied Pasteur’s discoveries to surgery and started University of Paris. The two men are standing arm 

the use of antiseptics, are being honored at the Sor- in arm, with Pasteur at the right. 


whi' h grow and multiply in a substance. 
They arc what cause wine and beer to fer- 
ment and milk to sour. Because he made a 
study of all these processes and of the w'ay 
to prevent them, you and I to-day may 
drink our milk feeling sure that it contains 
no germs of tuberculosis or other diseases. 
It has been ‘ 'pasteurized” — that is, it has 
been treated according to a process dis- 
covered by Pasteur, and all the germs in the 
milk have been destroyed. 

How Pasteur Saved the Silkworms 

These discoveries opened up a whole new 
field for investigation, and Pasteur w^as 
called back to the Ecole Normalc, where 
he had been such an earnest student, in 
order to direct the new work. But now 
another problem was brought to him for 
solution. France has a large silk-growing 
industry, but for some time the worms had 
been dying from a mysterious disease, and 
the silk producers were ruined. It was a 
baffling problem, and Pasteur would have 
been glad to go on with the work he had in 
hand. But he was not a man to stand by 


and do nothing while hundreds of his fellow 
men wxre facing poverty. He went down 
the south of l>ance and in three months his 
alert, capable mind liad solved the problem 
.One achievement often leads directly to 
another problem. It is in this w’ay that 
jxjople and nalion.s j)rogress. If certain tiny 
plants when they multiply cause "disease” 
in wine and silkw'orms, what causes it in 
animals -and human beings? Ten per cent 
of the chickens in France had been dying of 
chicken cholera— a formidable loss. But 
Pasteur reduced the loss to one jx^r cent. 

A Cure for Cattle 

Next the patient sheep and cattle claimed 
the great man^s attention. All over the 
w’orld they were dying from a terrible disease 
known as anthrax, or foot-and-mouth disease 
But Pasteur discovered a way to vaccinate 
animals for anthrax, and so robbed the 
scourge of its terrors. 

And then at last came what was his 
crowning achievement — the discovery of a 
cure for hydrophobia (h^'dr6-f6^)^a), the 
terrible ana mysterious illness in which men 
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Practically all the milk we drink has been through a 
process called the has 

been subjected to a certain amount of heat for a 

and animals mad and dit* in aji^ony. The 
germ that causes it had never been found, 
but. Pasteur began to treat animals that had 
been bitten by mad dogs, lly injecting a 
virus (viTus), or jioison, taken from an 
animal that had the disease, he found he 
could jirevent the germs from multiplying 
in an animal that had been bitten. 

The Boy with Rabies 

Now Pasteur was not a ])hysician. He had 
never studied to cure ])eo|)le who were ill. 
liut it was hardly likely that when he 
learned how' to |)revent hydrojdiobia in dogs, 
human beings should not beg him io save 
them from death. His great discovery was 
soon noised abroad, and one day a distracted 
mother came bringing her son. He liad been 
bitten by a dog that had gone mad soon 
•afterward. Would the great scientist use 
his skill and learning to save the boy V life? 

1 1 w as a hard decision to make. Who knew^ 
whether the virus was adapted to human 
brings? And how^ much ought one to use? 
But the boy had a terrible death before him 
unless something was done. One could 
not refuse. Pasteur got the help of two 


certain len(;th of time, so that all the harmful bacteria 
are destroyed. Above is a pasteurizing plant, and in 
the oval is a laboratory woiker testing the mifk. 

doctors and togelhcT lhcysa\cd the boy’s life. 

The news sprerad. Soon nineteen men and 
bt>ys came from far-away Russia to see if 
the great scientist would save tliem. They 
had all ])een bilten by a mad wolf —three of 
them so badly that tliey had to be carried 
to the hosj)iiaI. d'he long journey ha<l 
brought the unhaj)}n’ three to Paris too late 
to be save<l, but the (ulier sixteen lived. 

Now in all these di>coveries it was the 
.same princi]>le that was at work — the pre 
venting of the growtli of a few tiny plants 
or animals which, if they multiplied, would 
cause disca.se. The fact that they were the 
cause of the illness and that their growth 
could l)e controlled was one of the greatest 
discoveries that ever has i)eon made. A host 
of dread diseases have l)een robbed of their 
terrors — typhoid, dijditlieria. cholera, lock- 
jaw% and others. 

And what of the man wlio did so much 
for us? He was loaded with honors, but to 
the day of his death, in 1S05, he remaincii 
the simi)le, hard-working, tender-hearted 
man he had always been. “Travailler, 
travailler toujours!’^ w’as liis motto — “Work, 
wrork on!” 
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Spallanzani lived at a time when people believed that many of our present-day problems he might not have 
flies were born from meat— just as the goddess Athena solved if he had been born two hundred years later 
sprang fully armed from the brain of Zeus! He cured and had been able to work in a modern laboratory for 
people of that strange belief. And who knows how the study of bactena, such as the one shown above. 

A MAN WHO WAS ALWAYS ASKING WHY 

Because Spallanzani Was Never Happy Till He Knew the Answer, 
He Became One of the Great Discoverers in Science 

VEX when he was a boy Lazaro bpal- peal Iroin liis father's authority, went to .i 
lanzani (la-/a'ro spal'lan-(lza'ne) was great sdeiuisl whom he knew and sliowid 
forever W'ondering why the thing.s him some work m natural histor\. dheie- 
around him looked and acted as they did upon lh(* scientist begged lli(* kithtT to lit 

He liked to walk alone in the woods where Lazaro study science So he was sent to 
natural fountains threw their spray about, a college in Reggio (red'jo), in Soutlicin 
He had been told that fountains spring up Italy, near his home, to study mathematics, 
where sad, deserted girls have shed teaiS, His cousin, Laura Ikissi (l^as'se), was pro- 
and he did not believe this. He wanted to fessor of matheinalus at the uni\ersity at 
find out the true cause of fountains. He also Jiologna, and Lazaro e\enlually beiame one 
liked to look at the stars and then tell his of her puj)iks there. While a student at the 
wondering playmates about them. Skipping university he wrote a scientific pajier on the 
stones over the smooth surface of a lake mechanics -actions and forces --of skijiping 
fascinated him, for he could not understand stones. He also began to stufly bacteria 
why the stones did not sink. He pulled the (bak-te'rl-a). These tiny ])lants had come 
petals from flowers and the legs from beetles into notice because educated jjcoplc were 
to see how. they were fastened on. He wanted arguing about the beginning of life, and some 
to know how things worked. thought that such tiny things as bacterial 

Now the boy's father wished him to study grew out of slime or mud without needing to 
law, but Lazaro, thinking it useless to ap- have pare.nts. One man even said that ‘To 
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question llial beetles and wasps grow out of 
manure is to question reason, sense, and 
experience/' ^‘Evcrybofly,” he said, '‘knows 
lluU mice grow out of the mud of the Nile 
River and so overrun the whole country of 
Kgyi)t.” 

Sj)allanzani, however, dirl not agree with 
this, but he did not care to make contrary 
statements whirh h(‘ could not })rovc. So 
he (lelerminecl to hnd out if bac tcTia grew 
whene no other bacteria had lived before. 
Sinc'e hc‘ li\Td at a time wh(*n it was danger- 
ous to be a scientist, a time* when men '.ere 
tortured, or even burned alivc‘, for telling 
some of th(‘ truths they had discoverc-el, he 
thought it best to become a pric'st. IVic'sts 
\sere usuall\ ])ermitt(‘d to work undisl urlu'd 

One (lay Ik* found a book written by an 
Italian doctor, kranc'esco Redi (fran-che's'eo 
ra'de), in wliich there was an accemnt of 
('Xperiments the doctor had made to discover 
if Hies were for.i ^'d in meat without having 
any ])arent ^lie^ ])r(‘senl. In this experiment 
tile doiior had taken two clean jars and 
jilaced in each some frc‘sh meat. One jar 
was immediately (ox’ered, the other left un- 
covi'red Neil her llio nor any other animals 
wiiew on tlie meat in the covered 1 jar, but flies 
got into the uncovered jar, laid th<*ir eggs 
on the meal, and these c'ggs develo[)(‘d into 
tiles. So Or. Redi said, “Xo life comes e\- 
cejil from other life. laving things cannot 
grow from mud unlc'ss there are living things 
in th(‘ mud." 

Spallanzani was delighted with this boc^k 
and the ( learnoss with which the e\|)eriments 
were s(d forth. So he determined to lind out 
if bacteria as well as ili(\s had to have ])arents. 
An Englishman had made the statement that 
living things grow out of mutton gravy and 
from souj) made from seeds of almonds. So 
Spallanzani preparc'd a number of tlasks into 
which he poured gravy and .‘^oup. lie closed 
the necks of the bottles by melting the glass 
so that nothing could get in, and then he 
boiled some of them a fewv minutes and others 
an hour or more. X\\\t he filled another set 
01 tlasks which he stopped u]> wdth corks and 
boiled the .same length of time that he had 
bc')iled those that were securely sealed. Then 
he set all the tlasks aside for a few days to 


sec what would happen. When he opened 
them there were no living things in the fla.sks 
that were sealed and boilc'd an hour or more, 
lie found a fewv in the tlasks that were sealed 
and boilc'd a few* minutes only. Bui in every 
flask that had been .stopi)ed up with a cork 
he found living things. So he ])roved two 
things: first, that some living things can 
bear boiling for a few minutes; and second, 
that there are living things that can pass 
thnjugh corks. He told his pupils that every 
living thing comes fnjm some other living 
thing. 

The curiosity he had shown about every- 
thing in l)oyhood remained a trait of his 
nature all through life*. He always carried 
on experiments to learn whether things are 
what they seem to be. He wondcTed how- 
food digests in the stomach, and in order to 
find out he swallowed little* hollow blocks of 
wood with meal inside them. After these 
blocks had been in his stomach for a time 
he threw them uj) for examination. 

Spallanzani was known as one of the great- 
est scientists of Europe in his lime. Erederick 
the (treat of Prussia made liirn a member of 
the Berlin .Veademy of Science. 'I'he great 
writer Voltaire ( verifier') w-as one of his 
friends. Maria 'fheri'sa, omjiress of Austria, 
offered him a profc*s.s()r.ship at Pavia, which 
he ac'cc*j)ted. Here he built up a grevt school 
of natural history and continued his studies 
in bacteria, cli.sct»veriiig that some kinds of 
bacteria can lice without oxygen. Later he 
provc'd that bacteria multij^ly by dividing 
in two; but he m'ver found out all the good 
and harm that bacteria can do to human 
beings. 

.\fter he had s[x?nt a year’s vacatiem in 
.A.sia, his enemies, jealous of his success and 
his fame, accused him of stealing specimens 
from the University of Pavia for his private 
museum. He fought them all and cleared 
his name and reputation. All his students 
stood by him with their love and loyalty, 
and his enemies were dismissed from the 
university. 

He died of apoplexy in 1700 at the age of 
seventy. He had always loved classic liter- 
ature, and on his deathbed he recited Homer 
and 'Passo. 
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LISTER 

The MAN WHO CLEANED the SURGEON’S KNIFE 

How Lister Found Out that It Is Not the Knife Itself, but the 
Little Microbes on It and around It, Which Makes 
Its Wounds Dangerous 


NLV a hundred years ago a man was 
likely enough to die if he broke his 
leg. He would soon know . If the 
break was a clean one and the .skin was not 
torn, he could soon get well. But if the 
bone was crushed and the tle^h torn open, 
he was very likely to die. 

No one ever dies of a l)roken leg in our 
day. It w’ould be ridiculous. 

So w’hat Avas the matter a hun- 
dred years ago? 

The trouble was that the 
t>eople used to die, not the 
broken bone, but of the deadly 
germs that got into the wounds 
and carried poison with ■them. 

They w'ouid get into any sort 
of wound and start it fevering, 
and the end of that might be 
gangrene (gang-gren'j or some 
other terrible thing. Ami all 
this went on until Joseph Lister, 
born in 1827, grew' up to be the 
noted surgeon who concpiered 
germs in w'ounds. 

At the time when Lister took 
his medical degree in London, 
the hospitals were terriljle 
places, and a surgical of)cration 
was a dread ordeal. For surgery had to 
make w'ounds, and wounds meant festering 
sores that killed many a j)alienl — probably 
more than were dying in all the wars. 

Lister started to see if he could find out 
why wounds fester. He soon sus[Xicted^ 
after learning of the di.scoveri('s of the great 
French scientist Pasteur fpas'tur'), that it 
is all done by germs — that if only the mi- 
crobes can be kei)t emt, the w'ound will 
never be inflamed and gangrene will never 
set in. So at once Lister started looking 
for something that would kill the germs. 

He hit upon carbolic (kar-bol'Ik) acid, and 


had a com]flele success. The germs could 
not live in this powerful chemical, the w^ound 
did not fester, and the j)atieiit got well. 
The i)roblem was sidved. d'hat was in the 
year i8()5. 

'Fo be sure, the i)atient might hate the 
carbolic at id in his wound almost as much 
as anything else, for the acid can burn ter- 
iibl\ Hut once liie secret had 
bec‘n founcl, it was fairly easy 
to get better things to kill the 
gerniis than ])ure carbolic acid. 
Since that da\ many other an- 
tiseptics ]ia\e l)e(‘n found, f‘ither 
in dilutions of carbolic acid or 
in man_\ other c lu-niic als. Hut 
the lirst diNco\ei\ belongs to 
Ij'ster, the father of antiscjitic 
surgery. 

Lister did many other things 
besides. He is the ^man who 
first Used catgut t(» sew' up any 
organ or llesh that had bern 
c Lit open in an operation, d luai 
he could close up the wound, 
and the catgut stitches inside 
w'ould shortly disappcMr - sim- 
ply absorbed and carried away 
!)y the blood. 

In our day all surger}’ is w'holly germ-free. 
It is done with germless instruments and 
germless bandages by the germless hands 
of the surgeons. It leaves germless wounds 
that necjd newer gc*t inflamed or sore. For 
all that, we owe many thanks to Idster. 

And we are glad to say he had his rewards. 
They came all through his long life, which 
lasted down to ic;i2. He w'as a professor of 
surgery in the University of (dasgenv, later 
in the University of Edinburgh, and finally 
at King’s College in London. He w'as presi- 
dent of .he Royal Society and held many 
other hon irs. He finally became Lord Lister. 




In times past, thousands of 
people died in the hospitals, no 
matter how clean and airy the 
patients’ rooms were kept. 
Then Lord Lister, whom you see 
above, found out what was 
wrong, and started a method of 
surgery which has saved mil- 
lions of lives. 
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r.RK is a man al)()ut whom \vc* know 
I— I next to nothing; and yet know' nearly 
all we want to It is kmelid (fi'klid) 
Aik the meaning of the smteiue In that we 
know^ hardly anything about the man him- 
self, where he was horn or what kind of 
person he was, and yet we know' what went 
on in his mind better than we know what 
ha])pencd in the mind of almost any other 
man who ever lived. 

For Euclid w'as the father of geometry. 
Indeed, Euclid is geometry and geometry 
is Euclid — so much so that our cousins over 
in England say they are studying Euclid 
wlicn wc say that we are studying geometry. 
No science ever Ix'longed so completely to 
one man as docs geometry to Euclid. The 
book he wrote about it w^as used as the one 
textbook for it in the schools right down 

d 


to our own day, and is still ii'^ed in the same 
old w'ay in some of the schools in England. 
AikI no other book has ever held its owm in 
the schools anyw’here nctir so long. 

It has held its own tor about 2.200 years, 
(or Euclid lived in the third century before 
Christ. That is nearly all we know about 
him. lie ])robably studied in the great 
schools in Athens, for he w'as a (ireek, and 
he certainly taught in the famous sthooU at 
Alexandria in Egypt. Just how much of his 
geometry he invented and how' much he 
learned from other people wdio had worked 
it out before him we can hardly siiy. He 
certainly inherited a g(K)d deal of it, for it 
was not a new’ science. But he put together 
all he inherited in far better form than it 
had ever known before, and he probably 
found out and proved a great deal that was 
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new in addition. In this way he made 
himself one with the science, and he has 
l)een one with it ever since. 

And what a science it is! The most perfect 
thing in human knowledge, the most j^urely 
rational, the most exact; the most interest- 
ing, for anyone whose head is made for it, 
the most satisfactory because it never leaves 
you in any shadow of a doubt. I'here is 
never any twilight in geom(‘tr}^; once you 
see a thing in it, all is as clear as noonday. 
And yet there is still jdenty of mystery in 
it, all the same, for anyone who thinks about 
it. ir//y should the three angles of any 
triangle wliatever always be equal to two 
right angles? It is not too much to say (hat 
it is facts like this one that have made many 
a scientist, including some of the great .->0!- 
entists of our own day, believe in God. 

So we can know all about the mind of 
Kuclid without knowing anything else about 
the man. But there is one story about him 
that we ought to tell, whether it is really 


true or not, because it is so famous and so 
good. In hgypt he is said to have had King 
Ptolemy I (tdre-mi) as a pu[)il. One day 
the King was tired, and he asked Euclid 
whether there was not some easier way to 
learn the ]>art of geometry he was working 
on. And Ihiclid replied, ‘‘Your Majesty, 
there is no royal road to learning.’’ TIow 
many Ptoleniii‘s there have been sinc'c that 
day! 'I'he world is full of them right now, 
and every one of them is a failure. Maybe 
you know the story about the fond mother 
whose little Willie was having trouble with 
his geometry and who told the leacluT, “F 
don’t want Willie to knoie mathematics I 
just want him to know a/wnf mathematics.” 
She was another Iholemy. d'hen' is only 
one way to know a thing, anfl no way at all 
of knowing nboiit it otherwise. There never 
will be any royal road. No one ne(*ds to 
travel the one right road unless h(‘ wants to, 
but no one ought to be so fooli'^h as to think 
that any other road will get him anvwdiere. 


A MIRACLE MAN of SCIENCE 

Seven Hundred Years Ago Roger Bacon Found (hit So Many 
Marvels That People Thought He Was a Magician 
and Put Him in Jail 


LONG, long time ago people used 
to reason like this: 

“Behold, here is the earth resting 
in space. Now nothing can rest in s[)ace 
without something to hold it u]). So there 
must be a big elephant beneath the earth 
to carry it on his back. And (jf course the 
elephant must have something to stand on. 
So there must be a big tortoise under the 
elephant. But of course the tortoise must 
have something to stand on too; so . . .” 
and you can go as far as you jdease along 
this pleasant line of thought. 

Or they reasoned like this: 

“Behold, the great tides of the .sea ebb 
and flow twice every' day. So (he earth 
must be .some great big animal that is always 
breathing, and tlie tides must be his breath,” 
Or again they rea.soned like this: 

“Behold, it is raining. Therefore there 
must be a big elephant up in the sky who 


is spurting down water at us oul of InN 
snout.” 

\nd in llii., haj)py way lhe\' reasoned about 
nearly ever\ thing in the In'ginning, about 
everything whatewr. So the\ W(Te always 
wrong. Of cour.s(‘ we cannot blame them 
They were (K)ing the be^t tluy^ could to 
think, and they were the only animals who 
had evcT done that much. But th(*y were 
just little children at it just exactly like 
the little children who see the leaves shaking 
on the trees and fc'cd the wind blowmig, 
and who nearly always think at first that 
it is the leaves that make the wind like 
fans. Do you remember whcui you believed 
that? 

Now just what was iFic matter with (hose 
old people who thought there mus( be an 
elephard holding up the earth? The trouble 
was not exactly with their thinking, for in 
its way that w'as reasonable enough. "I'here 





Ro,;er Bacon’s him a great deal of 

trouble all his life. At one time he was forbidden to 
write anything for publication. But Pope Clement IV 
liked what he heard of Bacon, and ordered the sci- 
entist to pay no attention to jealous enemies, but to 
write out and send the Pope a treatise on the sciences. 

niu^t l)t.‘ somtthiiv^ to hoM iij) the earth, m> 
i^'"’'hy not an elejihanl? ("erlainly an ele- 
phant (an liold uj) more than any other 
l;('ast. 

No, the trouble was not so mucii in their 
tJilnkiin^ as it was in their eyes. They 
sinijily never went to srr it there was any 
(‘lejihanl iIutc. And we cannot blame them 
for that either, for how i ould they ^o down 
under the worhl and look? 

How We Can Find Out the Truth 

And yet they w’ere nearly always going 
to be wrong about everything until th(\v 
found a way to look. Wlien we just sit dow n, 
even now, to hgure out how things mu.st 
be without ever going out to look at the 
things themselves, we are almost certain to 
go wTong. Only when we think and look 
at the same time, and do plenty of both, 
do we ever get at the truth. 

At the moment when the first man thought 
hard enough about how^ a thing must be and 
then looked at the thing long enough to 
sec whether it really uuis that way, the man 
found out the first sure fact in all the world. 


With such encourat'ement, Bacon was able to finish 
three large treatises- all in the space of eighteen 
months, although he was hampered by having few or 
none of the instruments and materials that he needed. 
Perhaps it is one of these great treatises that you see 
him working on in his gloomy monastery chamber. 

M that moment sciouc was born. For 
science is the result of two things, of thinking 
and of watching; and when your thinking 
and your watching tell \ou the same thing, 
and kee[) on telling it U) you, that thing 
is a scientific fat t. 

So all our science has l)een checking our 
thinking by our looking, and our looking 
by our thinking, and finding out where they 
agree. A very large })arl of our science has 
therefore lain in just finding out new and 
better w'ays of loi^king — through microsco]ies 
and tclesco])Cs and all sorts of other things. 
Clive us enough of these, and a long, long 
w’hilc to think, and we can finally find out 
that the thing that holds up the earth is 
not a big elejihant, but something that no 
eye has ever seen — a thing that wo call 
gravitation. 

Watching and Thinking 

Now all this is a very’ long introduction 
to Roger Bacon, but it is ver>' important 
and it is all in place. As men in the old 
time went on watching and thinking to- 
gether, they found out a good deal of science. 
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They finally worked out the great body of 
truth that was known in Greece and Rome. 

Then when the sun set on the empire of 
Rome, a great deal of that truth faded away 
into the night. In other words, people 
went back a long way toward the old prac- 
tice of just thinking out how things must 
be, instead of also looking to see how they 
really are. And the Dark Ages followed. 

Yet out of all this, science \vas to be slowly 
born again, and far more gU)riously than in 
the older days. And this is where we come 
to Roger Bacon. He also, like other people 
in his time, did a good deal of fine thinking 
without looking; but of all the men of his 
time he did the most looking — that is, he 
insisted the most on really examining the 
things he was talking about, testing them, 
experimenting with them. And for that 
reason he was more like a father to our 
modern science than was any other man of 
the Middle Ages. That is his great im- 
portance. 

Why Bacon Was Sent to Prison 

\ man who is finding out new things in 
science, especially in an age of superstition, 
will always make the people around him 
stare and gasp. So of course the t)eoj)le 
around Roger Bacon thought he was a 
marvelous magician, and to this very* day 
we cannot believe half of the tales they 
started about him, tales that have lasted 
right down to our owm time. And a man 
who is finding out new things will always 
make a good many people angr>'. For once 
they have made up their minds to a set of 
beliefs, they do not want anyone to take 
their pet beliefs away from them. If they 
have loved to believe in dragons all their 
lives, they are going to hate any man who 
argues that there are no dragons. So Bacon 
got into prison for his work, and stayed 
there in his old age for about fourteen years. 
And tor a long time the world did not know 
how important a man he was. Only in 
faiily recent times have we found out. 

Even now we find it hard to tell the truth 
about him, so misty are the legends that 
surround him. He was bom about 1214 
and he died about 1292. He studied at 


Oxford and later in Paris, and he worked 
and taught in both places. Of course he 
went into the church, like practically all edu- 
cated men of his time; he joined the Fran- 
ciscan order of friars. That gave him pro- 
tection for his studies, and the means for 
pursuing them; but it also made trouble 
for him in the end, because it was as a 
heretic (hc^r'e-tlk) —or one who did not agree 
with the teaching of the church — that he 
was put in prison, lie hud been finding 
out too many things that the Franciscans, 
like other people, did not approve. 

Science Tainted by Superstition 

Tie was not a magician, as was long 
tliought, though like nearly all men in liis 
day he believed in astrology, or the art of 
reading fortunes in the stars — it was still 
to be a long while before scit'nce shook 
itself free from all suiK*rstition. Tie did 
not invent gunpowder, as is still often said, 
though he knew about it. He did not make 
the first [)air of spectacles, for they W(Te 
known before him. ddu'se are only a few 
of the fables that have Ix'en told about him. 

On the other hand, he did study languages 
that were very' .strange in his day not onl' 
Greek, but Hebrew and .Vrahic. With 
these he did a good deal to restore a correct 
“Teatling of im])ortant b()oks like the works 
of Aristotle and the Bible. He did know 
all the mathematics and geography and as- 
tronomy of his day, and .set a high value on 
them. He told us what a rainbow is, and 
found out a good many other secrets of 
light. He .saw how we miglit one day make 
a telescope, and how we were going to do 
many other remarkable things with len.ses, 
such as wx' have done in the microscojje. 
He predicted llying machines, boats that 
would go without oars or sails, carriages 
that w'ould go without horses, and .shijxs 
that would sail around the world. That 
is a great deal for a man who lived 
two centuries before Columbus. But those 
are not the main things. The main thing 
is what we started with: he told us to keep 
looking at things as we arc thinking and 
talking about them, and so he showed us 
how to hn scientists. 
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HUYGENS 


This is Christian Huygens, who was 
a mathematician, an astronomer, a 
physicist, and a clock maker, all 
in one. 



I l>> ihr Mu 


The MAN WHO TOLD US HOW LIGHT TRAVELS 

Besides This and a Great Deal Else, Huygens Also Made the 
Best Clock and the Best Telescope Known in His Day 


M aw a tamous man has comi- out of 
little Holland, but ])o.ssibl\' no one 
ol them all was^nviler llian (diristian 
lIuNgens (hi'^en/). He boin, oi «i ^ood 
family, in lOjc), and \\<is meant to be a 
Javsyer. lUit he \Nas one of those men who 
(annot be aiu'thing but scientists, always 
looking for new things to discover. And 
from the very first his new dis(o\a‘ries in 
the jnysteries of malliemati(s and astronomy 
showed that he was going to ])e one of tlie 
world's grt'at stienlisls. 

I'\)r w'atehing tlie stars he needed a lens 
in his telesiope that would U*t liim see more 
elearh' tlian an\one had e\er seen before. 
'The old lenses always blurred. So Huygens 
set to work and soon made an “aehromatit ’’ 
(ak'rb-mat'ik) l(*ns- or one “free from eolor" 
that wa)uld not blur the far-away things 
he w^anted t(> ga/e at. 

(ia/ing througli it, he saw' another moon 
’of Saturn that liad never been made out 
before, and he told the world wliat the 
“rings” of Saturn wTre. i\s he went on with 
such discoveries, he found that he needed a 
better tinie|)iece than any he coviUl buy. 
For if you are watching for a tiny star, you 
need a very accurate clock to tell you just 
when it will get to the point whore you are 


looking. Otherw ise it is so easy to miss I 

So Huygens made a new' kind of clock 
with the pemlulum of Galileo (gal'i-le'o), as 
we have told in our sloiy about timekeei)ing. 
Never had there been .such a good clock — 
and to our own day the clocks with pen- 
dulums can be regulated belter than any 
other kind. liut Huygens also made a 
spiral spring for w^atches, and so did a great 
deal for both kinds of timepiece. 

Hy i(>05 he wa^ so famous that the great 
king Louis \IV invited him to Paris and 
offered him so large a salary that he could 
not decline. I'or the ne\t sixteen years he 
kept up his work in the French caj)ilal. 
Then he went back Uy Holland, where he 
kej)t very busy till his death in 1005. 

Like some of the other men of his time, 
Huygens had a curious way of letting the 
world know when he had made one of his 
many new' discoveries. He would send out 
a sort of word pu/./de announcing it to learned 
men all over Europe. 

In all the work of Huygens the most im- 
portant part is his explanation of the nature 
of light and the way it travels. For he it 
was who gave us tlie theory that light travels 
in waves — the very theory that wc still hold 
to-dav. 
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Here is Henry Cavendish in his laboratory, finding famous, but Cavendish did not care what the world 

out what water is made of. His discovery made him thought of him; he cared only for science. 


The MAN WHO TOOK WATER APART 

Rich and Noble and Famous, Henry Cavendish Did Not Care for 
Anything in the World but Ills Science 


H ere is a man who did not care a lig 
for anything on earth except his 
science. He belonged to a great 
family, for his grandfather ^^a^ the duke of 
Devonshire, but he (li<l not care a fig about 
that, and would never see his rclatiNTs. He 
had several million (k. liars, at least after 
he was about forty year^ old, but he did not 
care about that either. He had a number 
of acquaintances among the scientists, but 
no real friends; and he hated women so 
much that he used to write out his orders 
for his servants so that he might never have 
to see them. 

He had just one love, and that was for 
science — for physics and chemist r>^ and 
electricity above all. That was the passion 
that filled his long life, and led him to a 
number of discoveries. The discoveries 
made him a famous man, but he did not 
care about that either. 

He was the Honorable Henry Cavendish, 
and he lived in England from 1731 to 1810. 
For some years after he had studied mathe- 
matics and physics at the University of 


Cambridge, he was rather ]>o«>r, hu hi^ 
wealthy father ga\e him bateU enough to 
live on 'fhat was all the same to Ca\ endisli 
He lived in an old stable tluil luid been made 
o\er into a house, bill lie was ha(>p\ enough 
working in his laboratory, d hen wlnn he 
was forty, he canu* into a great foitune, 
but he kejit rijjht on at the same woik 

And w’hal did h(‘ di^iovcr he workisl 
along in this way.^ He was the man who told 
us what w'atcr is, for one tiling. One day 
he })Ut some hydrogen and some owgen 
together in a gla^s r>linder and set them 
afire with an electric sjiaik. dhe two gases 
vanished and loft a liciuid behind them 
a liquid without any color or taste or smell, 
w’hich Cavendish soon found to b(‘ ])lain 
water. So the st'cret was out, and C'avcndish 
had discovered what water is --oxygen and 
hydrogen. 

That is his most famous discovery, but 
there were many more. He showed us what 
nitric acid is, and told us a good deal about 
the gases that make up the air. He even 
tried to tell us how much the earth weighs. 
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PRIESTLEY 

The INVENTOR of SODA ^VATER 

But This Was Only One of the Chance Inventions of Joseph 
Priestley, Discoverer of Oxygen and a Pioneer Chemist 


NK (lay in the year 1791 the news 
went about the town of Birmingham, 
in I'higland, that the Constitutional 
Society was jilanning a l^anquet to celebrate 
the taking of the prison called the Bastile 
fbas-tel') by thc‘ revolutionists in France. 
Now the S{)lid citizens of Birmingham mostly 
believed in the good old British wa\'s and 
had no jialience with these jieople who sym- 
])athi/(‘<l with th(* new ideas of the I’rench- 
nien. It was bad enough that there should 
be such a “Jacobin” f jak'o-lnn) socidy in 
iMigland at all; that it should be planning a 
banquet in honor of a rev(jlution w'as too 
much. A mob gather(‘d and w'ent about 
setting lire to the houses of the most im- 
j)ortant of the “Jacobins.” 

One of tln'S(' was Dr Joseph Priestley, a 
liberal thinker and a minister of a rather un- 
]H)pular religious sect. He was a strange 
sort of jiarson an\way, the citizens must 
ha\'e thought, for he liked to sjiend much of 
his time tiddling about wath electricity, still 
at that lime' something new and rather dan- 
gerous, and with chemicals and test tubes. 
Aiaording to the story, the mob tried to set 
tire to his line house with his own electrical 
aj)])aratus. At least iIk'n did burn it down. 
Dr. Priestley escape<l with his family to 
London, but the hoU'>e was gone, and so 
were records of his e\j)eriments, the work of 
many years. 

What Priestley’s Hobby Gave the World 

Fven Priestley might have been surjirised 
to know that of all his new ideas those con- 
cerning chemistry would keep his name long- 
est alive. He wrote more biniks and j)am- 
phlets than you would suppose one man 
could write, and more of them were about 
religion and philosopliy than about science. 
He was not a [irofcssional scientist at all, 
and had had no .scientific training. 

But he worked on at his exix'rimenls just 
because they amused him. He started doing 
it as a young man, when he was keeping a 


school for boys. At first he studied electricity 
and light, but after a dozen years or so he 
turned to chemistr}'. He discovered no less 
than nine important gases — mostly by acci- 
dent. He would take minerals and heat or 
burn or dissolve them, and wait to .sec what 
would happen. He called his ga.ses different 
kinds of air. 

What he quaintly named “dephlogisticated 
air” was really o.xygcn. He thought it w^as 
not common air, but air “in much greater 
perfection.” He never knew^ that he had 
discovered about the most important gas in 
the w'orld. 

Of course, any man w'ould become famous 
merely by discovering oxygen, but Priestley 
flid something else which ought to make us 
remember him hapj)ily on hot afternoons. 
He found out that he could mix carbonic acid 
gas w’ith water and get a li/zy, prickly liquid 
that W'as pleasant to drink. That was how' 
he invented soda water, the very same fi/zy 
stuff that we drink to this day, a century 
and a half later. 

Priestley was born in 'Wirkshire. England, 
in but he died in America. After the 

riots in Fbrmingham, his wife w'anted to 
leave I'ingland at tince, but Priestley could 
not make up his mind to do so until three 
years later, riien he came to Pennsylvania, 
w here his sons were already settled. B\' that 
time he was famous all over the worhl, hav- 
ing rect'ived degrees and honors from many 
countries. He lived quietly with his sons 
ill America until his death in 1S04. 

Priestley was a fine and lovable man, with 
many friends, some of them so devoted that 
they kept him in money for all his exj>cri- 
ments. He never troubled to learn the 
difference between a dollar and an English 
pound. “You w'ill give me the proper 
change,” he w'ould s;iy to the shopkee|>crs, 
“for I do not know it.” 

After all, if one can discover oxygen, a 
shopkeejx'r ought to be proud of the chance 
to count one's change I 






Antoine Lavoisier, the French scientist, is talking to to go with Napoleon to Egypt. Strangely enough, he 
Berthollet, a follower who was one of the scientists was also an authority on painting. 


The FATHER of MODERN CHEMISTRY 

Yet All His Learning Could Not Save Lavoisier from Having His 
Head Cut Off in the French Revolution 


HEN you set fire to a piece of paper 
and bum it up, do you know what it 
is that happens? If you do, you know 
more about it than the wisest man in the 
world two hundred years ago. For no one 
then knew that oxygen came out of the air 
to combine with the paper and make the 
fire. 

The man who found this out was a French- 
man named Antoine Lavoisier (6N'twan' 
la'vwa'zya'). And in this discovery and 


many others he became the father of modem 
chemistry. 

Lavoisier really led two lives. Born in 
1743, he was the son of a lawyer and was 
duly educated for the law liimself, and for 
a public career. And though he had always 
shown that his chief love was for natural 
science, he soon took his place among the 
public men of France. 

Now F-ance was in a very bad condition, 
and was headed straight for the great revolu- 
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tion. The main trouble was that the people 
of the country never had a chance for free- 
dom or prosperity. The king forced the 
last penny they could i)ay in taxes out of 
all the ])oor ])eople, and left them next to 
nothing to live on; and there was no 
use in their making any more money, 
for the king would take it ^ 

all away. 

Of course the king did JL' k 

not go and take their ^ 

money with his own Vwj 

hands. lie a])i)oinled 
other men to do it. He 
made every one of these 
nuMi ]>ay him a big lump sum for 
(he right to collect taxes in a 
certair\ part of the land. 'I'hen 
the men simj)lv collecU‘d all the 

. " , , , 1.1 eijoto hi vhe N 111 

taxes (hey could, and pocketed jg ^ 


For all this he came into as many honors 
as a scientist should crave. 

One of the most notable things he did 
was to find out what fire really is. In doing 
this he showed that nothing ever burns up, 
so to speak; for if you weigh all that 
^1^ is left after the fire — ashes, smoke, 
M ■ gases, — you will find that 

all the stuff is still there, 
and has only changed its 
form. You can never take 
away a grain of matter 
W^m from a thing by burning 

it, but can only make it 

into something different. 
A And as with burning, so 

with other operations; you 
P* ▼ cannot destroy matter in 


the men simj)lv collected all the anv wav, but can onlv 

taxes (hey could, and pocketed is a portrait rf Antoine change Us forms. Nothing is 

(lie surj)lus. If thev iiaul the Lavoisier, whose brilliant work evtT lost in nature, nothing ever 
, . n . 1 . a scientist did not save hi-n , 

king a million collectecl two from losing his head in the gained 1 he amount of Stuff 
million, tliey were ju^t a million French RcvoluUon. universe is the same for- 


to the good. Hath of these men was culled 
a “farm(T-g(Micral,’’ and a farmer-general 
was about the most hat(‘d man in 1* ranee. 

Lavoisier was a fa rmei -general He knew' 
I he system w\is a horrible one, but lie wanted 
money; and it is only fair to say that he 
Used a great deal of the money in the cause 
of science. He was a great deal more just 
and kindly llian many other f.irmers-gcneral, 
but still he was one of them; and when the 
tiTrilile revolution came, it did not make 
any difference that he was also the grealcsl 
scientist in loanee. They chojiped otf his 
heail, in 1704, along with a great many 
others. “The l\C|uiblic lias no need of .sci- 
entists,” they said. It was a silly and ter- 
rible thing to say, but we must try to re- 
member how' mucli they had been suffering. 

Thai was one of Lax'oisicr’s lives. The 
other w'as the life of a scientist, and a very 
great one. From the first he had liecn a great 
lover of chemistry and jdiysics, of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, and all through his 
life these things were his main interest, 
indeed, he w'anted money largely to build a 
great laboratory and make cosily ex[)eri- 
ments, and he invited other men to use his 
laboratory and financed their experiments. 


ever. Lavoisier proved all this largely by 
careful and accurate weighing. He was the 
lies! “w'eigh(*r" of his day- - that is, he was 
the best “(juanlilative (kw6n'lMa-liv) chem- 
ist.” And that is ilie main reason why he 
has been called the father of chemistry. 

It was Lavoisier who named o.xxgen, that 
life-giving element of air and water. The 
F.nglishmau Piie.^tley discoxered it, though 
Lavoisier was already on its track; but La- 
voisier gave it its name. He found out also 
that water is made uj) of oxygen and hydro- 
gen, though here too another chemist was 
the first to announce the discovery. With 
another man Lavoisier worked out a whole 
new' .system of giving names to things in 
chemistry, and his system was adojUed. An- 
other thing he did was to make a list of all 
the “elements” so far as they were then 
known; that is, he listed the chemical sub- 
stances which could not be broken up into 
other things. And besides all these labors 
in chemistry, he made a great name for him- 
self in fihysics too, especially by his work on 
the nature of heat. 

This w'as Lavoisier’s other life. A pity it 
had to end when the farmer-general lost his 
head ! 




DALTON 


Plinto hy Corporation of Manchester 

John Dalton is collecting marsh gas, which he will 
take to his laboratory for study. The children in the 
comer are greatly interested m what the great scientist 


is doing; and some day they will hear about all the 
tmy particles, called atoms, which the man they are 
watching discovered so much about. 


HE FOUND OUT the SECRETS of the ATOMS 

And in Doing So John Dalton Laid the Basis for a Great Deal of 

Our Modern Science 



J 'OnV D VLTO\ as regular as a 
clock and far more regular than the 
sun. Xo matter when the sun rose, 
Dalton was up on the stroke of seven every 
morning, summer and winter, rain or shine. 
The pco[)le could set their w’utches when 
they saw^ him look at the thermometer in 
his window’ every morning. Tie looked at 
that thermometer many a time; in hi:> long 
life he made more than tw’o hundred thou- 
sand records of the weather and the state of 
the atmosphere. All through every day he 
did ever>’thing that w^as to be done on the 
dot of the minute. 

So his life w^as ver\', ver>' quiet and simple. 
It was his head that was the exciting place; 
for in that all sorts of new ideas were going 
round— ideas that made him one of the 
fathers of our modern chemistry^ and physics. 
But about that we must tell a little later. 

Dalton was born in 1766. His father was 
a poor weaver in the north of England. But 
he was a Quaker, and he sent his boy to 
school. Indeed, at the age of twelve, the 
boy was teaching the school himself -perhaps 


the youngest sc hoolmasfiT we li,i\(‘ e\ i r 
heard of Of cour'^e h(‘ had his iioubli's 
Some of the bo\s who were so imu h older 
and bigger wanted to light him Oiue he 
locked some of them uj) in the school at 
dinner time to stiuK their lessons, and the\ 
broke o[)en all the wind )ws to get out Hut 
John was not afrai I, and he ke[)t on teaching 
in that school for two \ears 

In fact, he taug 1 t in siliool or collc'ge 
nearly all his life, lie w.is alw.ivs ])ooi, and 
always had to make his living in th.it way 
Even w^hen his name was famous all o\ er the 
world, he kei)t on gi\ing lessons. But when 
he had finished the lessons, he took all his 
time for the experiments that made him 
famous as a great discoverer. 

He had his rcwvards. He was made a 
teacher at the collc^ge in Manchester, and 
invited to lecture in London and elsewhere. 
He was elected a mcm])cr of many .scientific 
bodies, including the famous Royal ScKiety 
and the French Academy of Sciences. He 
was given a pension, late in life, of about 
$1,500, and he came into many other honors. 




DAVY 


IhiL his great joy was in his unending work 
in his simj)le laljoraLory, where he made all 
his own instruments, took his observations, 
and wrote out his hundreds of essays and 
books about his discoveries. 

And what did he discover? A great many 
more things than we can tell about. 

Only the main things he • 
did to lay a basis for our 
modern chemistry and 
j)hysics can be mentioned. 

He was the first man, 
strange as it may seem, 
to ti‘ll us about color 
blindness. He was color- 
blind himself, almost en- 
lirel}'. Once when he was 
lecturing {n an audien(( he ^ jM 
brought t)ut six ribbons of very ! 
different hues and astonished M 
the ])eo])le by sa\ing that 
they all lookr'j j... t the same 
to him. H(‘ was intereOed imf ThisisJ 

in why thi^. should be the f yeafs^ol 

case, and in working at it he but a fe^ 

found out a good deal about the ^ 
human or about the sci(MHi‘ of o])tics. 

He mad(‘ long stu<lies of tlu‘ air and other 
gases, and he found out many of the laws 
that explain their com[)osilion and regulate 
their actions. 

Hut above all he built u]) our atomic 
fa-tdm'lk) theory. Have you ever won- 
dered why it is that some things will mix 
together and some others will not? Why 
water will mix with vinegar, for instance. 


g work but never with oil; why sugar will melt away 
lade all in water although rubber will never do it; 
ations, or why gold will mix with coi)per? These 
ys and and many other things were what Dalton 
was trying to explain, and they had been a 
t many puzzle for a long while. More than any other 
man, it was Dalton w'ho sedved the 
' ] 3 uzzle. And the answer 
. w'as the atomic theory, 

with several laws that 
^ \ have big names like the 

‘Theory of multiple pnj- 
portions” and the ‘Theory 

^ All matter, said Dalton, 

wli ether of the lightest ga^ 
c)r the heaviest metal, is made 
uj) out of extremely minute 

r urn). Xow the atoms of each 

element have their own weight, 
This is John Dalton, who and however tiny they may all 

ye^rVold'/nrspent^ll '''■•• they ^■ar\■ greatl)’. Aecorriing 
but a few of those years to their kind, thev mav mix vcr\ 
in scientific research. ^ ' 

easily or they may never mix at 

oj)tics. all. It is no haphazard thing. It all de- 
d other pends on the kind of atom — the extrcmel\' 

le laws tiny particle that is the unit of the substance 

egulate concerned. And if they do mix, it will al- 
w'avs be in strict obedience to certain invari- 
atomic able laws of mathematics. In this atomic 
r won- theor}', wTich Dalton proved before his 
ill mix death in 1844, and which later scientists 
Why perfected, lay the basis of a great dt\al of 
stance, modern chemistrv. 


The MAN WHO SAVED THOUSANDS of MINERS 

And That Wa.v Only One of the Great Deeds of the Famous 


Scientist, Sir 

NTIL a little over a hundred years 
ago it w'as a ])retty dangenms thing 
to be one of the nwui who go dowm into 
the earth to get coal. The trouble was that 
where there is coal there is very often gas; 
and any miners wdio w’crc working their w'ay 
through the dark depths underground with 
the lights they had to carry in th( 3 se days 
WTre only too likely to set fire to ♦he gas and 


Humphry Davy 

start an cxplc^sion that would be the end of 
them. 

Then in 1815 a great scientist started to 
see w'hal he could do about it. In a short 
lime he found that he could expk^dc cwd 
gas inside a tube, cir other vessel, without 
e.xploding the gas all around it, if only the 
ventilating holes in the lube were small 
enough. So he covered the miner s light 
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fessor there. Professor in ihe Royal Insti- 
tution at the age of twenty-three! 

From this time on, Davy rose steadily 
and ver>^ speedily to his high place among 
the great scientists of the world, lie made 
many discoveries in chemistry and in elec- 
tricity — sciences then almost in their in- 
fancy. He discovered the anaesthetic prop- 
erties of Jjitrous (nl'tnis) oxide - the kind 
of gas that the dentist uses. lie succeeded 
in separating three of the most important 
elements, sodium, potassium (po-tas'I-um), 
and chlorine (klo'rin). He did imj)oitant 
work to helj) the farmers and the tanners, 
and he found a way to keep the cop[)er 
bottoms of naval V(‘ssels from corroding, 
d'hese are only a few of his achiexements. 
And on his discoveries he gave beautiful 


lectures. I'hcmsands of j>eo})le Hocked to 
hear him, and the iK)et Coleridge used 
to go to increase his stock of figures of 
speech. 

For all this Davy was greatly honored, 
both at home and abroad. He was made a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in i8o^, and 
became its i)resident in 1818. In England 
he was knighterl, and on the Continent he 
was made a member of many learned so- 
cieties. Rut his health broke in middle life 
and he flied in 182c). One of the greatest 
things he ever did was to train up a scientist 
even more famous than himself. That was 
Michael Faraday. Still it is no mean reward 
t(^ be mainly remembered as the inventor of 
a little lani]) that has .saved thousands of 
live^. 


Here is a portrait of Michael Faraday, 
who, great scientist that he was, was 
always grateful for any suggestion or 
correction that came his way, whether 
it had to do with science or with life. 



rh«jtc) lij • N Muff'll!! 


Like Pasteur, Faraday was 
inspired in his scientific work 
by his simple but steadfast 
belief in the will of God. 


The GREATEST NAME in ELECTRICITY 

It Was Michael Faraday, a Blacksmith* s Boy, Who Told Vs How 
to Make Currents Strong Enough to Run All Our 
Machines and Lights 


HENICVKR wc turn on un electric 
light or ride in an electric car or start 
an electric dynamo, wc might as well 
say “thank, you” to a famous man named 
Michael Faraday. For we owe them all to 
him. Not that he invented these things 
exactly, but he gave us the idea that' lies 


behind them all. and Ix'hind many other 
things besides. 

I'hcTC arck some men who sit down to 
think- and work hard till they have found 
out some great new idea. Then they may 
not do much more with it. Fhey have 
found it out, and that may be enough for 
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Here is the amphitheater at the Royal Institution, 
where Michael Faraday is giving a lecture to a group 

them. For they are the discoverers. They 
throw the idea over their shoulders to an- 
ot' ■‘r set of men who may do what they 
please with it. while they themselves go 
ri^ht on looking for another idea The 
second groirp of men set out to see what 
they can do with the first idea. They make 
the dynamos and the electric lights and all 
sorts of other machines They are the in- 
ventors. Of course a man is sometimes a 
discoverer and an inventor both, but not 
as a rule; the tw’o things are often rather 
different. 

Too Busy to Make Money 

Edison was a great inventor; I'araday was 
a great discoverer. He had no time to 
make machines, and he left that to other 
people. He needed all his time to coin 
ideas — that is, to find out the secrets of 
nature. He could have made a lot of ma- 
chines too, if he had wanted to stop search- 
ing for ideas. In fact, he could easily have 
made a vast fortune if he had wanted to; 
but he was one of those men who are ‘Too 
busy to make money. So other men made 
the fortunes out of Faraday’s ideas, and 
all of us have reaped the benefits from them. 


of interested listeners, among whom there is no less 
a personage than the husband of Queen Victoria. 

And while that was .dl he wanti^d, wc may 
at least sa> “tliank \ou ” 

For it was a \ast idea to let loose elec- 
tricity in our modern world, <iiid faradav 
had a great share in letting it loosj^'. 

Michael Faraday was born in F.ngland 
in T7()T. His father w.is a blacksmith, and 
the boy, w’ilhout much si hoolmg, was [lut 
to w’ork to learn bookbinding Vt least 
that w'as better than going into a factorv, 
like so many of the* other poor bo\s l)ut 
peoi)le soon begtin to see that Michael was 
not like most of the othcT boys Whenever 
he had the chance he would read some of 
tlie books he was binding and any others 
he could find on the subjects that inteiestcd 
him. He w'anted to know' about chemistry 
and physics, and about the rather new thing 
called electricity, of w'hich so little was yet 
known. 

How Faraday Met Davy 

Then a man who had noticed these things 
took Faraday to hear the great Sir Humphry 
Davy lecture. Faraday took down the 
lectures »n notes and copied them out neatly 
at home He sent a copy to Davy and 
asked Da /y if he could not have something 
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to do in tho great man’s laboratory. And 
Davy was rather ])uz/Jed, though he was 
certainly jdcased. He showed the letter to 
a friend. 

“Here is a young man,” he said, “who 
wants work at the Royal Institution. What 
shall T do?” 

“Why, ])ut him to washing bottles,” 
rejdied the fiiend. “If h(‘ is good for any- 
thing, he will do it; if he refuses, he is good 
for nothing.” 

Jlul Davy gave the young fellow some- 
thing a little better to df^ and I'araday left 
his bookbinding and went to work as an 
asdstant at the Royal Institution at about 
a \vei‘K. 'I'here he stayed f )r the rest 
of his lif(‘, and tame to be the grette t man 
in the ])Ku(‘. Long afterward Davy used 
to .say that of all liis discoveries Michael 
Laradav' w.is the* greatest. And in this lie 
\vas jirobably right. 

Lor fiftv-i’oui Vv-ars Faraday kejit up 
thost‘ n searches in chemistry, and still more 
in elec t lie. it y, which have beem so imj>ortant 
for us c'vc'r ^ince. d'he grc'atest thing he 
did was to diow us how to make electricity 
u\ stioug (111 rents, c'aj>al)le of moving all 
the machinciy it now mov't's in the* world, 
of lighting our lights all over the land, and 
of carrving our words and voices anywhere. 
All this he “^t irte 1 in his little laboratorv' - 


the kind of jilacc where so many things are 
started — by finding out how to generate 
electricity through the proi)er action of a 
magnet and a clever coil of wire. The 
dynamos of the worlcl were born in that 
discoveiy. 

Of c'ourse Faraday did many other things 
besides that. He often w’orked three or 
four times as hard as most men. Within a 
fewv years he wrote as many as 157 difTerenl 
scientific jxipers. He told us a good deal 
about some c)f the gases, and dicl important 
work on the nature of light and sound. He 
was a modest and lovable man, and a fin(‘ 
l(‘Cturer. Once* whc'n someone askeci him 
how old a boy or gbl ought to be before 
coming to hear him lecture, he Siiid that 
he had not Vvt si*cn anyone too young to 
understand him. If a man can lecture in a 
waiy that will really interest the boys and 
girls, he will have his hall crowded 

with their fathers and mothers. 

Michael I'aradav' die 1, full of honors, in 
1S67. He coul 1 not liv’e to see all the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of his brain the 
electric car, the (‘Ic-c trie lights of to-dav, the 
automobile, the airplane, and all the others, 
but if he* were living now* he would not be 
IcMikingat these things; he would be throwing 
out a set of still newer ideas -for pcoi)le to 
make mac'hines out of in the next century. 


A FOUNDER of MODERN CHEMISTRY 

The Great Liebig Made Many More Discoveries besides Showing 

Us How to Make Mirrors 


D O ^’ 0 ^’ liajiiK'n to know w hat a motlorn 
thing your mirror is.-^ Many j>c*ople, 
you will find, think it is old enough. 
And to he sure, there w'ere mirrors of some 
kind or other long ago-m'rrors of polished 
steel, or of glass with tin or mercury behind 
it. They would show a dull, dim image. 
But the best kind of modern mirror, with a 
thin layer of pure silver behind the glass, is 
only about a century old. 

The way to jnit the silver on the glass was 
found out by a German named Justus von 
Liebig (foil lt''b!RT And that was only 
one little discovery in the lifetime that 


Liebig gave to the science* t)f chemi'^lry, so 
new in his day and so imj^orianl in our own 

Liebig was born at Darmstadt in iSou 
His father dealt in dyes and colors, and like 
all good fathers he let the boy have the run 
of the office and sc^e all tlic colors made, 
d'hat was enough to start the boy on his 
way to be a chemist. 

It was not so ea*. y to be a chemist. The 
great science w'as just starting, under such 
men as Lavoisier (la'vvva'zyfL) in France 
and Dalton in England, and it had hardly 
made its way into Germany as yet. The 
hest the hoy could do was to go to w’ork at 
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Photo b> f zocKirtl vtki III ( 

In the picture above Rudolph II, k*ng of Hungary sciences and superstition together in one sentence, 
and Bohemia and emperor of the Romans, is lis- but v e must remember that the science of the ‘•ixteenth 
temng to the strange talk of an alchemist Rudoloh century was just that a jumble of science and super- 
II was a clever and well-educated king and very much stition Even in Liebig’s time, chemistr\ in Germany - 
interested m chemistry and alchemy, astronomy and was ^*rich in words and ideas, but poor inUnie knowl- 
astrology. It seems strange to us to-day to jumble edge and genuine science ” 

first in \^hat \^e now rail a drug store But no building, no l.djoralory, and praclicalK 
he made too main experiments to Miit his no instrumenls Vnd the change, in the 
master, and had too mam explosions So first plau* *iL least, was mainlv due to Liebig 
he did not std\ there \cr\ long He made many dozens of discoxenes 

Then he went to two of tlie German uni- Most of them aie ha id for anxljodv hut a 
versities. When he had learned all the, ehemist to understand But all of us ean 
chemistry they had to teach, he was sent undcistanrl the mirror Ik did .i great deal 
on to Paris, where he had the good luck to to tell us what happens in cooking, in di- 
study under a famous i rench ehemist named gcstion, and in other proecsscs of the body 
Gay-Lussac (ga'lu'sak') There he did such showing how they produce the heat of 
good w'ork that when he went hack to Gcr- the bod> He told us a good deal about the 
many he was made professor of chemistry right kind of food for babies, and made an 
at the University of Giessen (ges'en), at the extract of beef that is still known all over 
age of only twenty-one Manv >ears later the world He did a great deal of work to 
he was called to the UniversiL> of Munich, find out what plants live on, how they get 
where he continued his busy work down to their food out of the air and soil, and what 
his dcach in 1873. sort of fertilizers they need. He invented a 

If you go to a university in Germany now new kind of bread and told us how to 
you will find a great building set aside and analyze water to find out if it is pure. And 
filled with laboratories and costly instru- he solved many a problem in chemistry that ^ 
ments for the study of chemistry. If you we all meet when wc come to study the sub- 
had gone with Liebig you would have found ject. 
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1 li I i V A1 t-lvu l( ul( > 1 

This preat wall of ice is a glacier, which breaks into that owe a great deal of our knowledge as to how 
icebergs when it meets the sea. .t is to John Tyndall these great rivers of ice actually flow. 

WHEN TYNDALL TOLD of NATURE’S SECRETS 

A Great Scientist Himself, He Had a Very Rare Gift for Telling 
the Plain People about the Mysteries of Science 


r [S not oflt'Ti that a man ^\h(> ’=^j>en<K 
his lif(‘ A\orkiiig out the liard jirol)- 
Icms of science in his lalioMtorc is 
able to make his discoxeries dear and int< r- 
esting to the i)eople who li\e aroun<l him. 
As a rule lie wril(‘s leariuvl p<ij)( rs for other 
le.irned men to read, and gradualls his hard- 
won knowledge seejis thiough to the umimon 
man. Ihit there ha\e been a ft‘w exceptions 
to this rule. Huxley was one of them, and 
his friend John 'lAndall (tin'dal) was an- 
other. 1 \ ndall was not only a gre.it scientist, 
but so delightful a lecturer and so charming 
a writer that he did as much as anyone else 
of his day to let jx'ople into tlie fascinating 
secrets of science. 

'JVndall W’as a physicist (fi'/a-sist); that 
is, a student of the general laws of nature- - 
the ways of matter and of energy, the secrets 
of light and heat and sound and electricity, 
idiere were no scientific schools in 'lA ndall’s 
da> — he was born in 1820 — either in Ireland, 
his native land, or anywhere else; so nearly 
everything he learned he had to teach him- 
self. lie was destined to add his share to 


the little then known of ])h\sics, and to pass 
on much knowledge to e\er\day ])eoplc, as 
we have said 

He madc‘ a goocl start. When he was nine- 
teen, he found a place with goxernment sur 
xe\ors who wttc making a map of Ireland, 
and when the\ linidud, he went with them 
in Lngland .\ttcr tliat, he workcvl at rail- 
wax building, and then for a time he taught 
school But he was determined to get a 
unneisity education, and he was not the 
man to liesiiate, once he h.id made up his 
mincl So he sax'ed hi^ money, and when he 
w.is twenty-live, he scanclah/ed all his cau- 
tious friencB by throwing up his prospects at 
the schexd where Iv' w.is tcacliing, and going 
♦o the university at Marburg, in Germany. 
There he w orked so hard and proved so bril- 
liant that he was given a degree in two years 
instead of three. 

Xot long after he returned to England he 
got a chance to lecture at thw Royal Institu- 
tion in London, and the authorities liked his 
work so much that they made him a pro- 
fessor of “natural philosophy*' there. All 
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the rest of his active life, Tyndall taught 
and followed out his researches at the Ro\ al 
Institution. One of the pleasantest things 
about this position was that it gave him a 
chance to work with the great electrical 
genius Faraday, with whom he be- 
came fast friends. For Tyndall 
was a man gifted with a strong 
and generous nature, and with 
great charm of mind. 

We could never explain, 
in such a short story as 
this, a tenth of the inter- 
OS ting things Tyndall 
found out as he studied VBQ 

magnetism and sound and '‘jKr 

heat and electricity and all ^jP 

the other fascinating de- ml 

partments of physics. One 
odd and interesting thing 
he did was to e\p)lain wh\' 
the sky is blue. And besides being 
interesting, the explanation was ^ 


Tyndall published the best-known of his 
books, '‘The Glaciers of the Alps,’’ in which 
he set forth his exi)lanation of the matter. 
During those two years, Tyndall had become 
so fascinated by the Alps themselves that 
ever after he spent his summers in 
them, and became a famous 
I^BBL mountain climber. lie wrote a 

book called “J lours of Ivxercise 
in tlie Alps," which is full of 

S o in h 

eighties 

Pl^'' traveled all over the coun- 

\ * try, and so nian\ j)e()j)le 

came io hear liim ilial he 
a good 

money. \\)U might think 
he would take his [)rorit and 
s[K‘nd it on himself; but ther(*was 
something h(‘ 1()\ ed far moie tlian 


])ractically important— for light- This pleasant and thought- money his beloxc'd sueiui*. So 
house lamps were thereafter made to John ga\e all the inonev he ma(i(* 

m a different way so as to semd bered, not only for his con- from thi^> lecture tour to helj> 

th( j rays farther. It was possible ws‘’?fenVpersonM^^^^ scientilic i)n«iess in the Tnite.l 

only because Tyndall had dis- disinterested generosity, as Slates. 1 his act alont' will show 

covered that the air, and thus you the man’s loft\ inoml suture, 

the sky, ab.sorbs certain colors. He also in- At home, too, his lectures, Ids tiMching, 


covered that the air, and thus 
the sky, ab.sorbs certain colors. He also in- 
vestigated different kinds of fog horns, and 
decided that the siren type w'as best. 

TJut the most famous of Tyndall’s re- 
searches had to do with glaciers. Did you 
know^ that glaciers are reall\’ rivers of ice, 
which actually Jhm' down a mountain? How 
a solid body like a glacier can llovv has always 
been rather a j)uz/lc, ever since the fact was 
discovered. So Tyndall and his friend, the 
scientist Thomas Huxley, went to Switzer- 
land in 1857 to study the glaciers in the Alps. 
After working on the matter for two years. 


and his books were ln‘lj)ing to make .scieiue 
familiar to the ])eo[)Ie, and to teach them to 
think in a scii*nlilic way. And, like' a knight 
errant of old, he was alwa\s championing 
the cause of .some* [)()()r .scientist who was not 
getting the cri'dit due him. He himself suc- 
ceeded Faraday as j^resident of the Ro\al 
Society, and held that high jX)st until fail- 
ing health made it necessary for him to 
resign it a few years before Ids d(‘ath. d’hese 
years he spent in a retreat he had built 
on the Surrey moors; there, in 1803, he died. 


A MAN of a HUNDRED DISCOVERIES 

Because He Made So Many, Lord Kelvin Was the Leading Light 

in Physics in His Day 


I ^ T PROFESSOR in a Scottish university 
I /VI leaning over his desk with his 
L 1 eyeglass dangling on a cord. The 
eyeglass was flashing the sunlight against 


the wall, back and forth in little sweeps, as 
the professor moved around. Many of us 
have seen that happen without ever giving 
it another thought. But this professor was 




LORD KELVIN 


a genius, and a genius is a man who ran gel Who was this professor? He was William 
a great idea out of the simplest thing he Thomson vv^hen he made this invention in 
sees. The i)rofessor had an idea. the age of thirty-three. Later he 

Very soon the idea turned into a scientific became Sir William Thomson, and still later 


instrument, \^hich 
is the way with 
ideas when th(‘y 
po|) into the right 
head. The instru- 
ment was a mirror 
gal van omete r 
fgal'va- ik")!!! ' e- 
ler). d'hat is a 
machine with a 
mirror, and an 
electric current 
makes it act like 
the c'veglass. It 
s\\ ings about, and 
so it measures the 
amount of the 
current comli^' 
through it, even 
lh(‘ very smallest. 

And hat is the 
good of that? Tor 
o!H‘ thing, it \Nas 
of the greatest us(‘ 
uhen w first 
started sending 
words under the 
occ'an to Lurojie 
on a wire. I*\)r it 
was with this pro- 
fessor’s various in- 
ventions in coi)per 
wire and other 



he was made Lord 
Kelvin, W’hich is 


w'hat we 

call 

him 

now. 



For fifty- three 

years, or nearlv 

till his 

death in 

1907, he was a 

professor in 

the 

U n i V c r 

sity 

of 

G 1 a s 

g 0 

w . 

Through 

all 

that 

time he 

was 

the 

leading 

physical 

scienti>t 

in Ci 

Ireat 

Britain, 

and 

per- 

haps in 

the w 

hole 

world. 

He made 

Glasgow’ 

the 

ver>’ 

center 

for 

his 

science 

in 

the 

world. 



Perh; 

aps 

you 

h a V e 

a 1 w 

a \‘ s 

thought 

of a 

col- 

lege })ro feasor 

a.s a 

m a n w 

ho 

just 

teaches 

boys 

and 

girls a 

few’ 

new’ 


w Jien w lirsi 
started sending 

words under the man w'ho just 

occ'an to kairojie This is Lord Kelvin, in whose honor a great celebration was held teaches boys and 
on a wire I'or it upon his completion of fifty years as a professor at the University jrii-Js a few’ new’ 

was with this pro- came to this jubilee. A message was sent to Kelvin over a cir- things out of the 
fcssoi-’s various in- cuit 20,000 miles in length. Starting in the university library, 4 U„ 1: 

K ssoi h\ari0UMn it passed through Newfoundland and New York to San Fran- ““ 

ventions in coj>per cisco. Then it was relayed to Los Angeles, Florida, and Wash- brarv. That is 
1 4 1 . ington - and it reached Lord Kelvin in Glasgow exactly seven 1 ^ i 

wiic and ollici and a half minutes after it had been sent 1 Such are the wonders n a t nearly 
things that the of the telegraph system which Kelvin had done so much to evervbodv thinks 
^ ^ , bring about. , / - 


first Atlantic 

cable w’as laid. And the first message that 
ever went across the ocean was carried by 
a very weak current indeed —one that 
llow'cd and stopped, and Jlowed and stopped 
Jigain. Jiut the mirror galvanometer could 
measure it and read it — or sjiell out its little 
dots and dashes. In fact, the mirror gal- 
vanometer is such a sensitive thing that if 
you make a battery as small as a thimble 
and with it start a current over a cable 
under the sea, the mirror galvanometer will 
pick up the current on the other side of the 
ocean. 


he dc)es. But you 
must get over that notion as fast as you can. 
d'he college jwofessor may not leach at all, 
and he may even be a pretty bad teacher. 
His main lousiness, if he i> an\' good, is not to 
teach, but to study — to be always finding 
out new things that were never in the bex^ks 
before. It is to make the light of the world’s 
mind burn ever and ever brighter — and he al- 
ways hopes his students will catch the sparks. 
His business is to find out a thousand things 
like the law of gravitalicm and the atomic 
theory, or to give us a thousiind things like 
automobiles and steam engines —and 
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Phuto N vtir I'll Muh 

All these people are gathered to test the first Atlantic 
cable In another article you will read the exciting 
8tor^ of how it was laid. And when you do read it. 

Of course there are college professors who 
do not do that kind of thing. They just 
teach. But they are never the best teachers, 
however well they may talk, unless they 
can make di.scoveries too. Xow be sure to 
remember this wlien you get to college — 
and then you may get to be a discoverer 
yourself. 

Lord Kelvin was the best kind of college 
j)rofessor, becau'^e he was a grand discoverer. 
He wrote hundreds of treatises, each telling 
the world about some new di^covery he had 
made. His discoveries were of every kind, 
from inventing simple meters for our elec- 
tricity to formulating the most abstruse 
theories about our [)liysical universe. There 
is no chance of telling about all his work 
here, but just a few words may be given to it. 

He made some fine instruments for telling 
the depth of the water in the sea. He made 
many kinds of instruments to measure elec- 
tricity, besides the galvanometer of which 
we were speaking. He made a far better 
compass than any that the world had seen 


remember Lord Kelvin; for it was partly because of 
his interest in electricity and telegraphy that the great 
feat could be accomplished. 

before — the I'homsin compass, which with- 
stood the magnetic action of th(‘'^leel in a 
boat, and so kept })ointing north. He found 
(tut how much w’arrner a stream got when it 
tumbled o\er in a waterfall for the energy 
which the w'ater has at the top of the water- 
fall changes the molecular motions of the 
molecules and so raises the temjxTature of 
(he water. Of course that was onh an inter- 
c.sting {)uzzlc. Jbit it was a little part of a 
far bigger and a far more important puzzle. 
For Lord Kelvin w'ent on to make vast <lis- 
coveries about how^ to turn heat into j>ow’er, 
or pow’er into lu'at, which is what w'c are 
always doing in our great machines and 
jdants. That branch of science is called 
thermodynamics fthur'mc>di-nam'iks), and 
it was Kelvin’s chief field of discovery. 

He was probal^ly the greatest professor 
of physics who ever lived, and he was loaded 
with rcw'ards and honors. Jlut to the end 
he remained as sim])le-hearted as a child- 
which is the hardest thing, and the greatest 
thing, for any man to be. 
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Here is Copp»-nn making a study of the heavens. the center of everything, but just one of many heav- 
His conclusions were to have an enormous effect upon enly bodies that revolve around the sun, then man 
the philosophy of the world. For it the earth was not himself was not so important as people had thought. 


WHO PROVED THAT the SUN STANDS STILL? 

It Was Copernicus Who Showed Us that Our Earth Does 

All the Spinning 


VKUN' (hild lielicvcs that the sun goes 
round the earth till stinieone tells him 
heller. He can s(C it going round 
once a day; and sornelimes ii lakes ejuite a 
while to make him believe tlial it is really 
the earth that is moving, not the sun. 

\ovv the uhole human race ^^ere just like 
children ome. ddiey all heliexed that the 
earth was the center of even tiling, and that 
the sun and all the stars sjUin round it. And 
it took a long time to make them believe 
anything ditTereiit, for people always hate to 
change their ojiinions. 

"File man who told them the truth about 
it was Nicolaus Copernicus (ko-pur'ni-kus). 
When Copernicus was a boy in Poland, 
where he was born in 1473, have 

much idea that he was going to be an as- 
tronomer, and still less that he was going 
to be the founder of the modern .science of 
astronomy. Put he ilid mean to be a st holar. 


that end he was sent to school by hi^ 
father, a uealihv me.chaiu, and, after his 
father’s dealh, by his uncle, who became a 
bishop. \l seventeen the boy wtmU lo the 
University of Cracow, where he learned a 
good deal of mathematics and a little about 
astronomy -from men who ^till thought the 
sun went round the earth. 

But then Coj>ernicus went lo study in 
Italy, the center of the learning of the 
w’orhi. I'liere were many universities in 
Italy, and after the fashion of the time 
(\)])ernicus went lo several of them, cs- 
])ecially to Patlua and Bologna. Of cour.sc 
he wais not mainly stu<l\ing astronomy, but 
something that was considered more im- 
portant for him — meilicine and church law', 
in both of w'hich he took degrees. Now in 
Italy he found that some of the thinkers 
w’ere already beginning to question the old, 
old diH'irinc of Ptolemy (toPe-mP that the 
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sun went round the earth, which was the 
center of all things. And when Copernicus 
went back home he w’as sure that the sun 
did no such thing. He gave the rest of his 
life, aside from his professional duties, to 
proving it. 

His professional duties were in healing the 
sick and serving the church with his legal 
knowledge. But lhe\ left him enough lime 
to study the heavens and to j)ro\e his great 
new idea. Not that it wms easy to prove; 
the man had no telescopes and hardly any 
other instruments he had practically noth- 
ing but mathematics and his own eye.s. 
But he had genius, and he worked for many 
years, hinalh he solved the riddle of the 
skies. 


Copernicus show’ed us what the solar 
system is — how' the sun stands still in the 
center of it, how the planets all revolve 
around the sun; how^ the earth turns round 
on its a\is once a tlay and why that makes 
it look as if the sun were going around the 
earth. Then he wTote a book about it all 
But he was afraid to piint his gieat ])ook 
Tt was too dangerous dhe scientists and 
the bishops had believed for so long that 
the sun went round the earth that the\ 
were likely to do almost an\ thing to a man 
who upset all their opinions So (\)j)erni(us 
delayed a long time alxnit publishing his 
book But iinally his friends piinted it foi 
him, just in time for him to hold a cop> ot 
it in his hand as he lay d\ ing, in iSH- 



When Tycho Brahe saw that this eclipse of the sun learned men, he felt that the science of astronomy 

was Uking place exactly at the time predicted by was **5omething divine” and well worth studying. 


A PRINCE among ASTRONOMERS and a FRIEND 

among PRINCES 

How a King Gave Tycho Brahe an Island and a Fortune to 

Watch the Stars 


J THE year 1546 a little boy was born 
into a certain noble family in Den- 
mark, and was christened Tycho 
Brahe (te'ko bra'ii). In those days the 
stars of heaven were sup])Osed to do some 



rather wondrous things when any great 
event hapi)ened. If they had ever done 
these things, they certainly ought to have 
been in action when Tycho was born, for 
he was going to grow up to be one of their 
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great masters — to measure their plac(‘S and j)rinces took an interest in astronomy, he 


to tell how thev rise and set. 


was entertained and honored wherever he 


The boy’s family had no such plans for went, 
liim. They meant him to study Inw and lo Yet Tycho’s best fortune was to come from 
become a learned councilor. .\nd so he Denmark after all. d'he king of that land 
might have done if nothing had occiirre<l was ashamecl to see the most famous as- 
to absorb his attention. tronomer in the world wandering about a 

Hut on the twenty-first of August in 1560, foreign country. So he olTered Tycho an 


when 'I'ycho was fourteen years old, island for himself, a pension, and a 

there was an eclips(‘ of the sun. He great sum of money for a house 

.saw it com(‘ to pas^* exactly at observatory. And after 

the moment preilict(*d for it, ja [)utting all of his own fortune 

and he found the thing so into the scheme, Tycho 

wonderful that then and Hrahe soon had the finest as- 

therc h(' felt that he must be tronomical station that had 

an astronomer. ever been seen in the modern 

Xow in those that world, 

was no sort of thing for a f U His place and his instru- 

ruibleman’s son to be. It was ments were so famous that all 

about as if the son of a senator sorts of jieople used to come from 

in our day wanted to Ik‘ a ma- all over Kuroi)e to see them. Many 

gician or ' i .tjne lc‘ller. And of the (kTman ])rinccs came to 

, 1- , , I’holo l.v i.raiilr.r, I'uri-* .... t i-^t 

since I vcho <li(l not care to ha\e u visit him, and also King James \ I 

his family ashamed ot him, he Brahe, whose name of Scotland, w’ho w'as later lo be 
kept his pa.ssion for the stars a ^mong'^the '^staTsf^in J of Kngland. Nearly al- 

secret. H<‘ bought books cdiout whose company he spent wa\ s there w’as some important 
the stars out of his pocket money, ‘ ‘ ’ guest on 'Tycho’s island. 


Photo l)V O ran ion Putm 


the stars out of his pocket money, 

and he us(‘d to stiid>' them through hi'^ bed- 


'Tycho w as only thirty years of age when he 


room window after e\’(Tyl)(»(ly was aslc‘ep. received hi^ island, and in the next Uvenly 
Hut of course lie could not keej) his secret years he li\’cd in such hajipiness as comes to 
forever Hy tht' time he h;id finished his fairlyfew' mc‘n. Surrounded by a group of ear- 
rourses at the (lernian uni\'ersities to which ne-^t stud(‘r/. by hi> family of nine children, 
he liad lieen sent, evtTvone kiuwv tlie secret. and by his f 'laous guests, he found great joy 
Some of his relativ('s wen* angry eninigh when in using his heautiful instruments, 
he camt* home*, ihough then* was no way to Hut all too soon bad fortunes came to him. 
sloj) his favoiilc* study. Hut since there 'f'he friendly king cT 1 )enmark died, and some 
seemed to be lit tie he could <lo in Denmark, c»f the nol)lemen grew" jealous of Tycho’s 
he soon returned to Ciermany, where he glory. They persuaded the new king to 


ravel(*d around visiting the astronomers. 

The Astronomer with a Metal Nose 
Hefore very long he met with a sad ac- 


sto]) his ]>cnsion, and even made the great 
astronomer fear for his life. 

In all this trouble Tycho decided lo go 
back to Germanx’, where he had alwavs been 


c dent. lie had his nose cut otT in a duel, and well received. There the Emi>eror Rudolph 
fi r the rest of his life he had lo w-car ont granted him high honors, made him As- 


rr ade out of metal. 


tronomer Roval, and set aside a house and 


Hut lie soon became very famous. He castle for him to live and work in. But with 
made remarkable instruments, such as quad- all these honors, the great man felt lonely 
rants and sextants, more accurate than any and friendless in a foreign laud, and he died 
that the world had ever seen. Willi tliesc at the age of fifty-four, in 1601. He had 
he hxed the positions of tlie stars very care- written very learned works listing the stars 
fully. And since many of the German and meiisuring their places in tlie heavens. 
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n r t > I > Mmari 

Here is Galileo showing his newly-invented telescope impressed by the marvel of it that they rewarded 
to the Venetian senate. This group of nobles was so Galileo with a professorship for life. 

The FIRST HERO of the TELESCOPE 

How the Genius of Galileo Opened Up New Paths for Oar Eyes 

among the Stars 

ALILEO ^ as a great explorer— though and phvsnal science that interested Galileo 
not in steamy jungles or in the frozen and to these he ga\e his mind while he was 
north He journeyed into unknown at the umversitv in Pisa though lie was also 
realms of thought, and in the night of ig- a gifte^d jiamter and nuisi lan 1 \en at tins 
norance that in his day engulfed mankind, early time he made one of the famous exjieri- 
he suffered many perils. lie was a supreme ments in the historv of seienre One da\ he 
genius in science. was watching a lamj) hanging b} a long chain 

Galileo Galilei fgal'I-le'o gil'Me'i) was and swinging in .i bree/e in the c.ithedr«d at 
born in the same year as Shakespeare; 1564, Pisa lie noticed that no matter how long 
and thus had part in the eager search for or how short the swing, th(‘ jicndulum took 
knowledge that was going on all over Europe exactly the same lime to go all the way back 
in his day. Sometimes he searched too deeply and forth W hen he liad made sure of this 
to suit the men in power, and suffered for it, by tr}ing it with various other swinging ob- 
as w^e shall sec. But to-day we look up to jects, he found that he had disco\crc*d the 
him as one of the great pioneers in phvsics important law of th(* pendulum. He applied 
and astronomy. this principle to the counting of the pulse 

Galileo’s father was a jioor nobleman of of sick persons, but many >ears later it was 
Pisa (pc'za), in Italy, and he wanted his used in regulating clocks, and all the pendu- 
brilliant son to follow the study of medicine lum clcKis in the world are the result 
to wealth and fame But it was mathematics Although he had to leave the university 
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because of lack of money, he came to ])e well 
known throughout Italy for his essays, l(‘c- 
tures, and experiments. Another of the ex- 
periments, as famous as the one with the 
pendulum, was made to prove that no matter 
how heavy or how light an object is, it will 
always take the same length of 
time to fall a given distance. 

The older professors scolTed 
at this idea. But (kilileo 
took witnesses with him 
to the top of the Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa — a 
strange tower which 
stands to this day, 
still looking as if it 
were going to t(^pplc j 
over any minute, (lal- 
ileo simply went to 
the side of the tower 
and drop[)ed three 
weights te.. Pwlj.kU, 
five ])()iin(ls, one 
[)ound. Th(‘\ all slrucl 
ihe ground at exactly the 
same moment, 

Ibit though he had proved hi^ 
point, the young sc ientist was rhon 


Photo l.v Mill 


stars, and he had found thirty-six stars in- 
stead of seven in the constellation of the 
Pleiades (ple'ya-dez) and more than five 
hundred instead of seven in Orion (o-rl'6n). 
If you ever get a chance to look through a 
modern tel(‘scoj)e, you may see all these 
things, and a thousiind marvels 
more in the starry heavens. 

.Some of the things that 
Galileo had seen in the 
heavens made him surer 
than ever that the 
astronomer Coperni- 
cus (ko-pur'ni-kus) 
WMS right in his novel 
idea that the earth 
moves around the 
sun, and not the sun 
around the earth. So 
now, with all his bril- 
liant argument and 
his eager enthusiasm, 
Galileo began to 
I>rcach the new doc- 
trine -new in those days, 
though old enough lo us to- 
day. 

M.i.iri Hut the scientists and the 



soon in trouiile with the men Galileo, whom you see above, j)ric‘sts had always taught the 


older idea, and the Pjj)e had 


whose in)lions he had been up- rest* always'^nt’ worro'n 

setting. He lost his position as some new and brilliant idea, no notion of changing ihe Jf>C' 
1 . a . 'll • No wonder the reactionaries • ^ •. .i ' . r 

lecturer at lhs;i. Hut within were disturbed by this man, for arguments of 

a year he had a better iiosl he was uprooting some of their (iaiileo or anv other new as- 
1 , most chenshed beliefs I 


at Padua. 'There he stayed 

till if)io, when he left Padua for Florence. 

It was at I’adua llial he worked out 
his telesco|)e. ffe was not the very lirst 
man lo think of jiutling lenses into a tube 
in order lo make distant objects look big- 
ger, but it was he who made the lirst prac- 
tical instrument. When other scientists saw 
what he had done, they too wanted tele- 
scopes, and (kililc'o made hundreds with his 
own hands. We still use tlie same sort of 
telescope in our o[)era glasses. 

In 1 6 TO he published a book telling what 
he had seen through his marvelous tube. lie 
had discovered four moons of Jupiter, the 
rings of Saturn, the mountains of the moon, 
and the spots on the sun — none of which had 
ever been seen before. lie saw' that the 
Milky Way is really made up of millions of 


tronomer. Galileo was ordered 
to stop talking or writing alxiut the theory. 
He promised. And for seven years he man- 
aged to kec'p silent. 

'Then there was a new ]x>pe, and Gali- 
leo’s friends urged him to s]>oak out. lie 
decided to risk it. In he ])ublishe(I 

a book on the system of worlds in the uni- 
verse — one of the most brilliant and also one 
of the most delighlful of all books of science. 
It w'as greeted with great aj)plause. 

But Galileo had been wrong about the 
Pope. Almc^st at once the sale of the book 
was forbidden and (Lalilco was called lo 
Rome to answer for having broken the 
promi.se he had made. He was threatened 
with torture unless he denied the statements 
made in his IxHik. 

Gal'leo was luwv an old man of seven tv 
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rVioto li> \linnri 

Galileo is measuring the speed of falling bodies with 
the help of an inclined plane. It is not hard to guess 

years. The idea of torture more than 
he could bear, and he yielded. lie took an 
oath that all hi-^; book was false. But there 
is a story that a.s he rose from hi.s knees, 
having admitted that the earth alwavs stood 
stih, he said under his breath, “But it does 
mu^c ju.st the samel” In due time the world 
was going to know that; and Noine day we 


where this famous scene took place, for in the back- 
ground you can see the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

shall idl know that tluTe is no use in trving 
to st(^|) the truth 1)\ tr\ing to torture the 
people who tell it. 

Galileo lived the test of his life very fiuietl\ , 
though w'orking to lh(‘ last He died in 
having done as mucli as an\ other man belore 
or after him to o[)en our t \es to the laws uf 
nature and tin* glor\ of the -lar^ 


HE FOUND OUT the LAWS of SUN and PLANETS 

Kepler Was a Great Astronomer in the Days When Astronomy 
Was Just Getting Free from Fortune Tellers 


T IS easy enough to learn a little as- 
tronomy if you have plenty of money 
and can go to a college where there 
are good teachers and jilenty of line instru- 
ments. But suppose you were poor and 
your father w'as the kind of man w'ho left 
his family behind and ran away; suppose 
your mother w^as tried for a watch and spent 
a year in prison; suppose there w^re i)€ople 
dying of smallpox in the house next door 
and other people dying of the f)lague across 
the street; suppose j)eople were quarreling 
with you a great deal of the time, and your 
employers would hardly ever pay you your 
small wages, and the soldiers were shooting 
up the towm every so often — do you think 
you would be very likely to become one of 
the world's great astronomers? 


Vet all those things and even more ha})- 
[)ened to Johann Ke|)ler, and he still bec ame 
one of the greatest astronomers that e\er 
lived. 

Kepler never meant to be an astronomer 
Born in Germany in 1571, he had been (‘du- 
cated for the ministr\'; but at his school he 
had learned a bit of astronomy also, and 
when he w'as only twenty-three he was 
urged to take a jdace as a professor of that 
.science. It was only wdth reluctance that 
he did so. But as he began to teach, he 
began to learn a great deal more about his 
subject than he had ever known before; and 
he was soon the author of a book that 
brought him to the notice of the great Danish 
astronom-'^r 'Pycho Brahe (te'ko bni'C), whose 
life you will find elsewhere in these books. 
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Hralu‘ was well eslablisheil at Prague as 
astronomer to ihe cmj)eror Rudolph, and 
he soon sent for the young Kej)ler to come 
and helj) him in his work. It was a Haltering 
olTer from the most famous astronomer 
living, and of course Kepler accepted. Then 
the next year Tycho died, and Ke[>ler was 
in luck to succeed him. Ilis j)rincij)al task 
was to complete the great catalogue of the 
stars which dyclio had begun and which, 
in honor of his patron the ]'lm])eror, he had 
named tlie “Rudolphine d'aldes.” Over 
these Kej)ler worked for about twenty-five 
years, thougli he did a great deal of other 
as ronomical wcjrk during the same time, 
and was interrupted liy many troubles of 
the kinds w(‘ mentioned in starling. 

When Astronomers Told Fortunes 

Ife was often ill, and hi^, wife and ten of 
hi'> twcK'e chiklren died, d'he Kmperor was 
so nuuh at v")»- that lie ha<l no money to 
j)ay the aslrononit'r's s.dary, and when he 
died his succt'^^iu' was no ric her; so finally 
Kepler had lo change his iiosiiion. And in 
addition lo his oiher Ironbles kejiler had to 
do a good dc'al of work I ha I no astronomer 
would ever haw to do now lie had to lie 
a fortune teller, for that is about wh.it it 
tame to. .Xslronomy was as yet by no 
means free from asirology. or the suj)])o^ed 
science t)l ic*ading our own fatc‘s i.i the* stars 
and linding out wlial will be* our luc k\ days 
for doing things for starting oi a iviuriicy 
or fighting a battle or any other kind of 
activity. d he l,ni]HTc*r still lic'liewd in 
this, and .so did most of liis ministers and 
generals; and his astronomer had to give 
them all advice, d'hc curious thing is lliat 
Kepler liimself believed in it too, just the 
least l)it. But lie had to do far more of it 
than he ])elie\'ed in — to make out silly al- 
manacs telling just what was going lo haj^pen 
during the coming year, and to do other 
similar things. So side by side with true 
scientific work of the highest order, he was 
dipping into this sc^rt of ancient ‘‘piffle.” *‘l 
Iiavc lieeu obliged,” he once wrote to the 
Emperor, “to put together a vile almanac 
of prophecies, which is hardly more re- 


spectable than begging, since you abandon 
me entirely and suffer me to perish with 
hunger.’^ 

Yet in these conditions he did the great 
work on which so much of our morlern science 
of the skies rests. We shall say nothing of 
the little host of his minor discoveries and 
guesses at imj)()rtant truths, lie told us 
that the tides were caused by the moon, he 
predicted the transits of several ])lanets 
across the face of the sun, he jjreparcd the 
way for the discovery of the laws of gravita- 
tion by Xewton, and for the invention of 
the branch of mathematics knowai as cal- 
culus (kal'ku-lus); he observer] scweral com- 
ets, and rlirl a vast amount of other work. 
But the great product of hi^ genius was the 
discovery of the three mighty laws which 
go under h's name and which ]>njughl our 
solar system into a harmony so that we could 
understand how all the planets kce[> going 
on forever in their ])U/./ling ])ut invariable 
paths. The three laws are thus briefly 
slated: 

Kepler’s Three Great Laws 

1. Every planet travels around the sun, 
not in a circle, l)ut in an ellipse, with the 
sun at one focus of the ellipse. 

2. Its si)ced ahvays increases as it gels 
neanT to the sun, and ahvays decreases as 
it gets fartb'T away; but no matter what 
Us s{>eed ma'* be, a line drawn between it 
and the sun will alwa\'S sweep over exactly 
the same orca of spac(‘ in the same length 
of time. 

3. The time a jdanet takes to go around 
the sun dej)ends on its distance from tlie 
sun; or lo be exact, the sqiuirc of the time it 
takes will be exactly in proportion to the 
cube of its average distance away. 

It is easy enough to state these law's in 
this brief way once tl\ey have been found 
out, but the more you learn about mathe- 
matics and astronomy the better you will 
sec wliat genius it look to And them out 
three hundretl years ago — and the better 
you w'ill understand how Uiey brought our 
solar system into order. 

Kepler died in 1630. 



NEWTON 


This is a portrait of 
Sir Isaac Newton, 

perhaps the greatest 
scientist the world 
has ever known. 




At the age of twenty- 
seven Newton was 
known to the 
world as an 
^‘unparalleled 
genius.** 
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HE FOUND WHAT HOLDS the STARS in PLACE 

For That and for Many Another Discovery, Sir Isaac Newton 
Holds the Foremost Rank in the Whole History 
of Physical Science 


HERE is a ston* that one day ncarU' 
three hundred years ago a young man 
on his vacation from Cambridge Uni- 
versity was sitting in the garden when an 
apple fell from one of the trees, and set him 
thinking. Why did ap[jlcs always fall down^ 
Why did they not .sometimes lloat away in 
the air, or perhaps fly straight upward? If 
the earth w’as pulling them, then how about 
the moon? Did the earth pull that down, 
too? And if so, why didn’t the moon fall, 
just as the apple did? 

Young Isaac Newton was only twenty- 
three years old when, in 1666, these ideas 
are said to have set him puzzling out the 
great law of gravitation which should later 
make him so famous. Others had thought 
alx)ut these questions before him, and some 
had discovered a partial explanation, but it 
remained for Newton to work out the law 
completely. It was twenty-one years before 
he had finished the work to his satisfaction 
and had explained it to the world in his 
learned Latin book which we call the “Prin- 
cipia*^ (prin-slp'l-a). Its full title is ‘Thilo- 


.sophiae Naturalis Principi.i Matlu‘malica,’' 
and that means “'the Mathematkal Prin- 
ci])les of Natural Philosoi)hy.” 

' From the time he was a little bo\ \ewton 
had been interested in ever) thing me( hanical 
and mathematical. At first he diil not like 
most of liis studies very well, and in his 
earliest da}’s at school he was at the foot of 
his class. Then one day he determined to 
beat another boy, who had bullied him. He 
did it, too — first with his fists and then with 
his lessons - until Newton stood at the head 
of the school. When he was not in school, 
he would be making water clocks and wind- 
mills and oUier machines that were popular 
in his time. 

Newton was devoted to his widowed 
mother, and even tried to be a farmer and a 
country squire to please her. But he hated 
to go to market to sell his grain and vege- 
tables. He used to wander away from the 
wagons and let the servants do the selling 
while he read a book or talked with Mr. • 
Clark, the apothecary. In the end his mother 
saw that he would never make a farmer, and 
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wisely sent him to Cambridge to be a scholar 
instead. 

It did not take him long to show his mottle 
there. At twenty-seven he was already 
known as an ‘^unparalleled genius.’’ 

For a good while his chief interest was 
studying light. lie invented the re fleeting 
telescope to help in the study of the stars. 
He made a sensation in the scientific world 
by a paper on light which 
he read to the Royal So- 
ciety at London in 1072. 

In this paf)er he showed, 
among other tilings, that 
white light is ma<le uj) of 
all the colors of the rain- 
bow. 

iMihdly he went back to 
j)U/y;Iing over the problem 
illustrated by the falling 
ai)ple. .And in [787 he 
published tlic ‘‘t'rin- 
cipia,” one of the half- 
do/en most famous books 
of sciente e\(‘r \Milten. 

'I’he book and made 

over again t‘ver\ body’s 
ideas about the world and 
the system of the sun and 
stars; and until Fiiistein, 
in our own time, no oik 
since Xewlon lias tried li) 
make much change in tlie 
law of gravitation as he 
laid it down in this liook. 

d'he law of gravitation 
is this: that every particle of matter in the 
whole universe is ])ulling every other jiarticle, 
and that the positions of the planets an<l 
the stars, with all their whirling motions, 
deiKmd on this pull. IleaN'y objects pull 
harder than light ones, and the nearer to- 
gether objects are, the hanler they jhiII eaih 
other. Newton found out e.xactly how hard 
they w'ould pull, depending on their masses 
and their distance apart. The moon swings 
around the earth, he e.xplained, just like a 
ball on the end of a string. It d(K‘s not fall, 
l>ecause it is always pulling away, like the 
^ ball; yet it cannot get free, because the pull of 
gravitation holds it. In just the same way 


the various planets swdng around the sun. 

When his great book came out, Newton 
had been for some years a i)rofessor at Cam- 
bridge University. After this he w'as given 
an easy position as the master of the mint, 
and he was twice elected to parliament. In 
1705 he became Sir Isaac Xewlon in reward 
for his contributions to science. From 1703 
till his death in 1727 he was every year 
reelected president of the 
Royal Society. 

'Fherc are some amus- 
ing stories about this 
great man, who could 
w'eigh the sun, discover 
the density of the planet 
Jupiter, and turn .science 
topsy-turvy ])y his theory 
of gravitatirin. He w'as 
very absent-minded. He 
lived in his thoughts, and 
often forgot the simplest 
ev(T\Tla\' things around 
him. When food w'as 
brought to him in hL 
study, he would forget to 
cat it. When he started 
out from Ins rooms to a 
lecture hall, he might pos- 
sibly turn into the street 
])v mistake and then for- 
get why he had come out 
at all; then he wouhl re- 
turn ti) his rooms without 
having delivered the lec- 
ture. Once he is said to 
have got down olT the horse he was riding, 
hooked the bridle rein over his arm, and 
tiudged on. deep in thought. To his aston- 
ishment, a few miles farther, he found that 
the horse had ciuielly slipped the bridle over 
its head and gone off by itself to eat grass, 
leaving llie ]>hilosopher to lead an empty 
bridle along the road! 

Why is it that so many of the really big 
men are more or less like that? Why is a 
genius often “odd"? Because if a man’s 
head is really full of great ideas, he may not 
have time or space for little ones. You 
must look out for an “odd” man. I le may be 
a plain fool, or he may be a genius. 



It is said that one day some neighbors discov- 
ered Newton sitting placi "ly with a clny pipe in 
his hand, blowing soap bubbles! They natu- 
rally thought that the scientist must be crazy. 
What he was really doing, however, was watch- 
ing the miniature rainbow which formed in 
each bubble. Later he delivered a paper on 
light which astonished the scientific world. It 
proved that white light vras made up of all the 
colors of the rainbow just as the soap bubbles 
had shown him. 
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“WATCH for MY COMET 76 YEARS from NOW” 

Such Were the Words of Edmund Halley, the First Man to Sketch 
the Path of a Comet; and to This Day the Comet 
Is Named for Him 



□ N THE year iqio millions of eyes 
were turned up to the sky in the 
search for a great comet that was due 
to a[)peai. Very, very few of those eyes 
had ever seen the comet before, or w^ould 
ever see it again. For this comet comes to 
see us only once in every seventy-six years. 
Then it swings off on its long curve through 
space again. 

Now this comet had been swinging in and 
out through space for many and many a 
century. Ever\ time 
it came near us people 
would see it, but they 
did not know it was 
the same one that had 
been here seventy-six 
yea TS before, and they 
could not tell when it 
would come again. 

Then in 1082 a man 
who was looking at it 
in England began to 
think. There had 
been a comet like 
that in 1607, and an- 
other one like it in 
1531; and the man concluded that the three 
must be the same comet. Then he made 
some mighty calculations of the comet's path 
and of its speed, and found that it ought to 
take the comet just tho.se seventy-six years 
to go away and come back again. He told 
people to watch for it once more in 1758, and 
left his prophecy with the Royal Society. 
Seventy-six years later, on Christmas day in 
1758, the comet came into sight. The great 
man who predicted it had died in 1742. 

It was the first time in the world that the 
path of a comet had ever been figured, d'hc 
man who did the figuring was Edmund 
Halley, and the comet has ever since been 
known as Halley’s comet. 


Plxjto I j ^ erkoa ()L<i 

This is HaHey’s comet as it appeared on the sixth of 
June, 19x0. At present it is swinging; far off into space 
where no one can see it, but in 1986 it will be back 
again! Then some of you who read these words will 
look aloft at it and remember the famous scientist for 
whom it is named. 


But that was only one of the many things 
that Halley did. Born in 1O5O, he was 
Iwentv-six years old when he saw the comet, 
and he w^as already famous in the world at 
that time. Immediately after going through 
Oxford, he had sailed t)iT at the age of only 
tw'enty to the i.sland of St. Helena to make 
a map of the .stars in the southern skies. 
When he came back two ye.irs later he was 
made a meml)er of the Ro\al Society - and 
there have bei'n few' if any otluT men 
ek‘c U‘d to I he Ro\al 
Soci(‘t\ at twent\- 
t wo. 

1 he rt‘sL of his life 
was gi\en mainlv to 
his fa\ orile studu's ot 
malhematics and .is 
lionom) , and was le- 
waidt'd with man\ .1 
(lisco\ery. In these* 
pursuits he traveled .1 
good deal in I'airope 
and in places farther 
away. In lOgS he 
vsent to the f.ir south 
on a \o\age of two 
years in the \essel called the “F.'iramoiir 
Pink” to stud> the effeits of the magnetism 
of the earth. A little later he was intrusted 
with the fortifying iff Trieste, a port on the 
Adriatic Sea Hi‘ became a ])rofe.ss()r at 
O.xford aiul was made astronomer royal. 

One of the best things he ever did came 
out of his friendshif) with the great Sir 
Isaac Newton. In his studies he had come 
to the point w^here it seemed that the great 
Newton was the only man who could help 
him. So he went to Cambridge to confer 
with Newton. The result of that visit was 
that Halley undertook to pay for the pub- 
lication of Newton’s famous work that gave 
us the principle of gravitation. 
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Here are William and Caroline Herschel at their home the stars through a telescope which the cleyer pair 

in bath. Far into the night they would work, studying had been able to construct themselves. 


A WHOLE FAMILY of STARGAZERS 

How the Famous Herschels, Brother, Sister, and Son, Made 
Many a New Discovery in the Skies 


KOPU*. In tlu’ same family very often 
look alike, though fieijuently enough 
they do not ihink alike and do not 
work togetlier an\ loo wvW as most of us 
have found out. Hut tlu* famous ller.seliels 
(hur'shel), William and his sister (\'iroline, 
were so much like each other lliat they 
alwa\s woiked together at e\ei_\ thing and 
holli grew imnioital in the woik. 

rirst of all, they were musicians; William, 
an organist and a coiuluctor. and C'aroline, 
a singer. 'J'liey were hoth excellent in this 
art. They had been born in Geimany, the 
brotlicr in 173S and the sister twelve years 
later. Hut when he was nineteen William 
had come to Jxngland to play music and to 
teach it, and after some years he had gone 
to live at Hath, where he was an organist 
and general musical leader; and Uicn he sent 


over for his sister Caroline to help him — not 
so much in his music as in his astronomy. 

For they were both astronomers too, and 
it is in this field that they became famous. 
They had both learned nearly all that they 
knew for themselves — so often the lie^^t 
way — for neither of them had gcuie to scheud 
much. Hut William had mastereil all the 
matliematics needed to be an astronomer, 
and of course that means a great deal. An<l 
now he had been reading a good deal about 
the stars and wanted to look at them for 
himself; so cuie of the main tilings in which 
he w^anted Caroline to help him w^as to make 
a tclcscojui. 

For he had to make his own. It was hard 
to buy a telescope in tliat day, for the few 
tliat were for sale were cillier pretty poor 
or exceedingly expensive. So Herschel set 
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out to make one. Before he was through Then he married a wealthy widow, and 
he had made a great many, and in time tliey could give these up too, and devote lus time 
were famously good. But at first he made entirely to finding out the secrets of the 
what he could out of the lenses he could get, stars. He found out a great many, for he 
and out of cardboard tubes that he and his kept watching them all through the eighty- 
sister rolled up. It is no easy thing to make four years of his life, down to 1822. Caroline 
a telescope, and no scientific instrument lived a good deal longer, dying in 1848, at 


has to be built more the age of ninety 

carefully — to get the 
lens just the right 
shape, without any 
imperfections, is a 
great piece of work all 
by itself. 

All the time they 
were not making a 
living with their music 
the Herschcls were 
ver\’ busy building 
their telescopes and 
watching the heavens 
through them. They 
would work far into 
the night at this. 

Their house in Bath 
vas littered with ma- 
chinery and scraps in 

the parlor, dining than the olher, am 

room, and bedrooms, lh,.v o 

This intelligent, kindly face belonged to Sir William ...j : „ 4 

And even Ix^fore he Herschel, a great astronomer who was knighted by ^iccording t( 

had a really good tele- the King for his distinguished work in discovering and wliic h of l]i(‘m is blot 



the age of ninety- 
eight. 

It would take a long 
book to tell all abt)ut 
the discoveries of this 
self-made astronomer 
and his sister. He 
studied the variable 
stars Ihe stars that 
are so nuuh brighter 
at some limes than 
they arc at others 
and guessed that they 
were really double 
stars revoking about 
each other, as \\c ha\ 
shown in books, 

in the siorx of astron- 
omy. One of these 
stars is much brighter 
than the olher, and 
tiny loolt bright or 
dark according to 


scope, William was 


mapping heavenly bodies. 


ting out the other 


getting a name for the papers he wrote for from our sight as liny turn around each other, 
the Royal Society about the things he was Herschel also notic<‘d the while sjK)ts at the 
seeing through his earlier instruments. ])oles of Mars, and guessed that they were 


seeing through his earlier instruments. ])oles of Mars, and guessed that they were 

the icc caj)S that we now know them to be. 
Herschel Discovers a Planet Herschel found out about the way that 

So it went on until 1781, By that time our sun is moving through si)acc and carrying 
William had a good instrument, and when all the planets with it, as we have also shown 


he looked through it he made a great dis- 
covery-nothing less than a new’ planet in 


in our stor>' of astronomy. He found out 
the shape of our whole universe of stars, 


the sky. It w^as the one that we call Uranus about as we believe it to be to-day. For he 

(u'ra-nus), and it was the first idanet to' be told us that these stars in our universe arc 

found through a tele.scope, for all the ones spread out in a long, thin jdanc, and that 

that had been seen before were visible to this is why they are so thickly clustered — 

the naked eye. Of course this di.scovery in the Milky Way — when we look through 

brought him great fame, at home and the plane the long way*- but -much thinner 

abroad. The king made Herschel his own when we look out of it on any side. He 

astronomer, at a salary that allowed him showed us about where we stand in this 

to give up music. But the salary was still whole multitude of stars He discovered 

so low that for six years longer Herschel some twenty-five hundred nebulae (nfb'- 

had to go on making telescopes to sell, u-le), and did a great deal of other work. 
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Ill all this Caroline liclj)efl him, and she 
also made a good many discoveries of her 
own. Among other things she discovered 
eight comets and several nebulae. And long 
after her brother’s death she kept on ar- 
ranging his own discoveries for the world 
to understand. 

Hut we are not yet through with the 
TIerschels, for there was still another one 
who is famous in astronomy, d'his was 
William’s son John -who was afterward 
made Sir John, as his father had been made 
Sir William. Jle w'as about as great an 
astronomer as his father, and in very much 
the sariK* waiy. 

John llerschel was ])orn in 1702, and was 
a brilliant sludtsit of the mathematical sci- 
ences at till* TnivcT.'^ity of Cambridge. For 
a lime he thought he would go int(j the law’, 
but the lure of the skies was too much for 
him. He constructed a great telescope and 
startled out to complete liis father’s briUi.int 
work on the double stars. His hither had 
ma<lean extraordinary map of all the 


Laplace, the French 
scientist whose face 
you see at the right, 
was the type of man 
who grips a problem 
and studies it for years 
until he finds its so- 
lution. 



northern skie^, but had never seen those 
that wc can behold from the southern half 
of the world. The son w’anted to finish the 
w^hole map. For about four years lie there- 
fore went to liv’e in South Africa, w'herc he 
swe})t the heavams with his telescope, made a 
careful ])irt ure of all that half of the skies, and 
added many starry and nebulous bodies to 
the southern firmament as it was then knowm. 

He W'as also a distinguiLhed chemist, and 
was es])ecial!y interested in the nature of 
light. In this field he incidentally found 
out our way of taking a ]dcture on sensitive 
])aper. Through a long life dowm to 1871 
he kept on w'orlang and jmblishing, and 
came into all the high honors that a man of 
.scieiK'e can desire. 

Such is the story of the famous German 
family that came to England to ]day music 
and (mdc‘cl b'v making over the heavens. 
Th(‘re ha\'e l)(‘en few’ families that hav’e 
work(‘d together so well and have done .so 
much lo find out things unknow’n before 
them. 


Laplace’s dying words 
were: “What we know 
is very little, what we 
do not know is vast.” 
But how much less we 
might have known if it 
bad not been for him! 


The GREATEST FRENCH ASTRONOMER 

How Laplace Started Life as a Farmer* s Boy and Won Such Fame 
in Science that He Made a Marquis 


N THF land of Normandy, a i)aii of 
Northern France, a boy was born to 
a poor farmer in tlie year i;.!!) and 
named Pierre Simon. Hut we do not call 
him that now. Wc know’ him as the great 
scientist Laplace (la'jdas')- 
The farmer miglit have naturally been 
glad to have a boy who could senm be 
helping on the farm. Hut as Pierre (pyer) 
grew up, he was of very little helj) in milking 


the co.ws and trudging behind the plow. 
He was more likely lo be lost in the barn 
or hitlilen in a haystack or the garret, always 
w’ith some bocdc or other. He had a ])assion 
for arithmetic, and was ahvays scribbling 
his sums all ov’er the walls of the kitchen. 
What was a farmer going to do with a boy 
like that? 

Then some rich neighbors heard about 
the bov’ and saw’ what sort of stulT he was 
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made of. They sent him lo school. And 
off he trotted with his head full of great 
plans to become a soldier or an engineer, 
or perhaps a great mathematician. He was 
soon so. keen and so learned in his mathe- 
matics that when he was through with his 
classes he was made a teacher in the school 
himself. But he wanted a wider held for 
his talents than a little college in the country, 
and he made up his mind to go to Paris. 

So to Paris he came at the age of eighteen. 
He had a letter to the famous mathematician 
D'Alembert (da'loN'ber'), but at first the 
latter paid no attention to it. T)ien the 
boy retired to his lodging and worked out 
some mathematical papers to send to 
D'Alembert. At once the famous man saw 
he had a promising youngster on his hands, 
and he secured him a place to teach at the 
military school in Paris. 

From that time on, the life of Laplace 
was one of invariable success and honor. 
His mathematics led him straight into as- 
tronomy, and he came to be the greatest 
French astronomer. At the age of twenty- 
f( .r he went to work to explain certain ir- 
regular movements of the planets, especially 
Jupiter and Saturn, which had long been a 
pu/zle; and after a good many years of 
brilliant re.search he found the full explana- 
tion, and so put our solar system into perfect 
order. 

Then he started! his great book on '‘Ce- 
lestial Mechanics,” or what we might call 


the mathematics of the skies, and produced 
one of the world’s masterj)ieccs of mathe- 
matics and of astronomy. But this was only 
his chief work; he wrote other great volumes 
of scientific discoveiy^ and a very large 
number of papers in the various sciences. 
It was merely in a little note to one of his 
books that he gave us the famous ‘^Nebular 
lly]w)thesis” (neb'ii-lar hi-[)ot]Pe-sTs), which 
has been so much del)atetl since his day, and 
of which we ha^'e said something in our 
story of astronomy. 

He had ]denly of worhlly .siucess too. 
He was made a member of the .\(.a(lemy of 
Sciences at an early age, and lat.T a member 
of the French Academy llie highest honor 
that can come to a Frencliman. He wanted 
to play a ])art in the government as well as 
in science, and under Xa])oleon he \.as madt‘ 
minister of the interior for a time, a memb(‘r 
of the senate, and a count. When Napolc'oii 
fell, Laplace found it oiiK loo (*:isy to make 
friends wdth Xapolec’m's suc('(‘ssoiSj and it 
was then that he w^as made' a marejuis. 

For such honors, it nue 1 be said, the 
great Laplace longed a little more tlian is 
becoming in a man of science, aiid his weaker 
side is seen in his political careg;'. But he 
remained true lo his science through it all, 
.dow'n to his death in TeSjy. 1 here liave 
been few' more brilliant minds in the history 
of mathematics. Bt‘c.iuse of his fine conlri- 
l)Utions to the science* I^aplace has some right 
to be calUnl “the French Xewdon.” 


ARE THERE ANY PEOPLE on MARS? 

No One Knows. But Percival Lowell Watched the Planet for 
Half of His Life, and This Is What He Thought about It 


B OST astronomers begin as mere boys. 
They have to. For if a man is going 
to be an astronomer, he has years 
and years of mathematics before him, and 
of other things too, before there is any use 
in his looking at the stars. Anybody can 
peer at the stars through a telescope, and 
have plenty of fun, but if he is going to do 
anything with those stars he will have to 
buckle down to many a year of good study 
first. 


Yet there was one astronomer who had 
no notion of studying the heavens till he 
w^as forty years old. He w'as a man witli a 
specialty in the skies. For he was Percival 
Lowell, and his specialty was Mars. The 
one thing he wanted most to do was to 
prove that there were living peojile, of some 
kind, on that planet. 

To be sure, he was far from a mere novice “ 
when he started. Born in 1855, he came of 
one of the most famous Boston families, 
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of any sort on a planet that is so much That is about what Lowell told us. We 
older than ours, they w'ould naturally be do not know whether he was right or not. 
far more intelligent than we are, because Some day we may find out. It will be a 


they have had so much longer to find out great day if someone finally proves that 


things. 


Professor Einstein, whose kindly face 
you see above, is very modest, in spite 
of the fact that he is the greatest sci- 
entist of our day. What he says he is 
really proud of is his ability to play 
fairly well upon the violin; for he is 
very fond of music and in it finds rest 
and relaxation from his problems. 


there are living beings in the sky. 



PLiulo by koHtouo \iew Cu 


This great scientist, whose mind is 
so full of problems and theories 
which most of us cannot under- 
stand, is often busied with another 
worthy cause, the problem of world 
peace. And here Professo* Ein- 
stein has given time and thought 
to something everybody can un- 


derstand. 


A NEW NEWTON 

XE day in 1931 a white-haired German 
professor stcp)pcd off an ocean liner 
in Xew York City — and found that 
all America had joined to give him an excited 
and enthusiastic welcome. It had been said 
that there were not twenty people in the 
whole world wdse enough really to under- 
stand everything in the books on mathe- 
matics and science which this charming little 
professor had written. But everybody in 
America who knew anything at all, knew 
that they were the most ii.:portant scientific 
books that had ap{K‘ared in a long time. 
And since so many people in America are 
interested in science, Professor Einstein (in'- 
stm) need not have been siiq^rised to find 
Americans excited and enthusiastic about 
him — even before they discovered what a 
mo^lest and delightful person he is in himself. 

This quiet man who has turned modern 
physics topsy-turvy and made something like 
a new science out of it, was even as a boy so 
unusual that his teachers could not under- 
stand him at all. He was born in Ulm, Ger- 
many, in 1879, grew up in the German 
city of Munich. lie was slow at school and 
even failed the entrance examinations for 
the university. Later he managed to get 


in OUR OWN DAY 

into the University of Zurich, in Switzerland, 
and there he studied till 1900, suj)j)ortiiig 
himself by teaching [)h\sics and mathematics 
at the same lime. But he h«id a very differ- 
ent idem from everyone’s else, foi;.ihe l)egin- 
ning of his great idc'a of relativity had h(‘en 
in his head since he was eighteen. He felt 
that a great deal of the science of physics 
as it was being taught was a hlincl alley. 
Naturally his fellow students thought him 
conceited, and he had some trouljlc in jkt- 
suading the univ(Tsity to graduate him. 

But in the end Zurich was happy mjt only 
to graduate this strange student, hut to give 
him a doctor’s degree as well. This last hap- 
pened after Einstein had gone to Berne, 
where he had a i)ositi()n as examiner of 
patents, and where he became a Swiss citizen. 
He spent all the time he could spare on 
strange mathematical studies in which no 
one else was interested. Finally he sent the 
university a paper full of his calc uLu ions. 
The one or two men who managf'c- lO sec 
what he meant were intensely inte*^ ‘Sted. 
Then Einstein was given his doctor’s degree. 

That was only a beginning. He was .soon 
very weff known and much respected by 
other men of science. He became a pro- 
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fessor, first at Prague, then at his own Uni- 
versity of Zurich. By iqi^ he was considered 
so remarkafde that a siK'cial position was 
made for him in Berlin, where he could give 
his whole time to his researches. Other 
honors were showered on him. By this time 
he had worked his theory of relativity out 
jiretty thoroughly, and most of the scientists 
in (iermany had acccjited it. 

It was not until 1919 that everybody all 
over the world started talking about him. 
In that year an (*cli])se of the sun gave star- 
tling jiroof of the truth of Kinstein's ideas. 
He had said that the light from a slar, as 
the rays jiassed near our sun, would be bent 
toward the sun; and he foretold just how 
much it wouhl be bent. Now the sun is so 
blight that noliody can see the light of a 
star passing near it except during an ellipse. 
.\nd so the scientific world waited eagerly, 
in uiro, to see whether Einstein was right 
or wrong. 

11 (‘ was right. The starlight actually was 
b(‘nt to almost exactly the degree he had 
pie<licted. Ever since then Einstein has 
been a world-famous figure, and his main 
ideas have be(‘n accepted b\' practically 
e\eryone who (an understand them. 'They 
have been found to explain a great many 
things which could not be exfilaincd before. 

Id list ei ids tiu'ories have so changed our 
notions of things that a great pan of the 
science of j)h\sics and the science of astron- 


omy have had to be written all over again. 
We are told that even Newton’s law of 
gravitation, so sacred for the jiast two cen- 
turies, is not altogether true! We hear other 
astonishing things: that space is ''curved” — 
that time and sjiace arc not absolute but 
“relative” — that w'C must begin to think in 
a fourth dimension of what is called “sfiacc- 
time,” just as we have formerly thought in 
terms of the three dimensions of length and 
breadth and thickness. Already these new 
ways of thinking have brought remarkable 
advances in jihysics and astronomy — that is, 
in the science of matter and energy and in 
the science of the stars. To what new mar- 
\(‘ls they will next lead us we cannot tell. 
And they are working [irofound changes in 
philosojihy as well. 

Einstein Is a true f>rophet of science. He 
is never satisfied with what he has done, but 
is always trying to find out something more. 
W'hen some new discovery seems to show 
that h(‘ has been mistaken, he frankly and 
bravely says so. and starts to work out a 
new theory to lit the new facts. So he is 
always tr\ ing to get nearer the truth. 

Of all the [leople who are doing that to-day, 
jirobably none are having quite such an ex- 
citing lime as the jihysicists. And one of 
the reasons for this is to be found in the 
di.scoveiies of .Vlberl Einstein 

l)ri\en from (Iermany by the Nazis, Ein- 
stein ha^ n«)w become an American citizen. 


If a wire were stretched 
around the earth, to you, 
standing on the earth’s sur- 
face, that wire would look 
perfectly straight as far as 
you could see it. You would 
not know that the wire was 
curved • any more than you 
could tell, just by looking, 
that the earth was round. 
That is, of course because 
the curve is so slight com- 
pared to the great size of 
the earth. 



If you were able to go off 
into space and then take a 
looK your wire — as you 
are looking at this picture - 
vou would see that the line 
you thought so straight is 
really part of a great circle. 
It is from things like this 
that we can get some tiny 
inkling of the great prob- 
lems Einstein has been 
dealing with — just enough 
to understand that **all 
things are relative” and 
**things are not necessarily 
what they seem.** 


If you were to travel clear around 
the earth always keeping to the 
same meridian, woul<i you have 
traveled in a straight line? 
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Photo b> Uia(.hgit< 

Linii«eus loved to take long rambles through woods collecting Here you see him tired out after a day 
and fields to gather the plants he was so fond of of this strenuous though pleasant work 

WHO NAMED ALL the PLANTS? 

The Great Linnaeus Spent His Life Finding Out Their Family 
Relations and Giving Them Good Names 


ARL VON LINNE (fon Un'na) has 
been called the greatest naturalist of 
modern times. If stones of his }Outh 
may be trusted, he early developed a love 
for plants and a great desire to leain every- 
thing about them. 

He was born in the village of Rashult, in 
Sweden, over two hundred years ago. His 
father was a clergyman of the Lutheran 
church, who wanted the boy to become a 
clergyman also, and therefore expected him 
to study Latin and other languages in prep- 
aration for his profession. But Carl did 
not care for Latin. He loved flowers and 
plants of all kinds and si^ient every moment 
of his free time collecting or pressing or 
classifying them. 

One evening, when Carl was about thirteen 
years old, the family was seated around the 


table in their home, his father sturMng the 
Bible, his mother and two sisters knitting, 
and Carl arranging some plants lie had col- 
lected that da> rresenlly the father looked 
up from his book and inquired why Carl 
was not stud>ing Latin instead of sjiending 
his time on such foolishness as collecting 
and pressing plants. Ihc mother hurriedly 
apologized for Carl and assured the father 
that he would study the Latin lessons. 

Soon after this tlie father insisted tliat 
Carl must enroll in a Latin school. There 
was a rule in this school that forbade pupils 
to be absent except at stated times. One 
day when the pupils were excused for play, 
Carl went to the woods to collect some of 
his beloved flowers. He forgot the rules and 
the time passed rapidly until darkness had 
almost closed down upon him. Then he re- 
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mcmbcrcfl the rule and was afraid to go hack 
to the school fof fear the master would pun- 
ish him; so he made himself a bed of moss 
and slept in the w'oods all night. In the 
morning a servant from the school found him. 

Next day the schoolmaster wrote to Carl’s 
father saying the boy was incorrigible (fn- 
knr'l-ji-b’l), which means that he w’as so 
disobedient that it was of no use to 
correct or try to teach him. 

Then his father took him away 
from the school and aj)j:)ren- 
liced him to a shoemaker. 

'This j)Icased Carl, for he 
could s|>end Sundays »and 
evenings with his plants, but 
he o\erworked and fell ill, so 
that a doctor was called. This 
doctor was a good, intelligent 
man. When he saw’ the col- 
lections in the l)oy’s room he de- 
termined to hci]' l.im. So he 
wrote to a friend, a learned m*in 
at the Tnivei.sity of Lund, and 
asked him to iec(‘ive ('arl in his 
home. The man was kind to him, 
and the lad remained as a mem- 
)er of the family for some time. 

'I'wo or three years later he w('nt 
to the I'niversilN of I jisala. lie 
had .so little moiiex that he almost starved, 
but he kept on suidxing hai<l. Udiile lie 
was working in the ganUni of the univer- 
sity he .itlracled the att(‘nlion ot Olaf 
Celsius (sersl-iisb a great naturalist, who 
became his friend and patron. In the home 
of Dr. Celsius, Carl w’orked out a plan 
for classihing plants, based on the number 
and arrangement of the stamens and ]dstil.s. 
This plan was published in when he 

was twenty-four years old, and he was made 
deputy lecturer at the university. He now 
jirospcred and planned to write a number of 
books on jdants. His rapid advancement, 
however, made other instructors at the uni- 
versity look u|)on him with envy and, un- 
happy over this, he remained there only a 
year. In 1732 he set out for Lapland on a 
commission from the Stockholm Academy of 
Science to make a collection of jilants and 
carry on research. lie walked all the way 


there and back, over four thousand miles. 
This shows how' earnest he was in his efforts 
to gather knowledge of jilants, and liow’ loyal 
he was to the ])eople who commissioned him 
to go. Later, he went to Southern Sweden, 
to a county called Dalecarlia, icy collect 
plants. 

After three years of collecting he had spent 
all his money; so he decided to go 
abroarl in order to earn more. He 
\ went first to Denmark, then to 
Hamburg, in Germany, and 
later to Holland. While in 
Holland he took the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. At Ley- 
den he met another great 
botanist, boerhaave, who rec- 
ommended him to a worthy 
banker, Clifford. The latter 
put him in charge of the 
plants and books in his private 
collection. He lived here three 
X'cars aiul finished the work he 
had begun at Uj).sala. 

In 17 ;o Clifford sent him to 
England, where he met Dr. Dil- 
Icnius, professor of botany at 
Oxford. In 17^8 he went to 
Paris and met Dr. Jussieu, the 
great French botanist. 

He then returned to Sweden and became 
professor of medkine and b<Uanv at Tfisala, 
a ]KKsilion In held for thirty-seven years. 
While he was here the king aj)pointed him 
phxsitian 1 > the roxal family and made him 
a noble, which changed his name from Carl 
Linne to Cail xon Linne. But the world 
always calls him Linnaeus (li-ne'iis), which 
is the Latin form of his name. This is Ixj- 
cause Ids books, like other scientific works 
ill those days, xvere xvritlen in Latin, since 
learned men in every country knexv that 
language. It wa.^ natural that Linnaeus 
"hould come to be knoxvn by the name he 
.signed to his books. He died in 1778. 

In his great book, “Syslema Naturae,” he 
gave men a system of arranging living things 
in an orderly xvay — according to cla.sses, 
orders, genera (ji>n'er-a), and species (spe'- 
she/.V He xvas a kind of scientitic .Adam 
giving every living thing its scientific name. 
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Linnaeus was anything but 
an ardent student of Latin 
in his boyhood, but he found 
Latin very useful to him 
when he came to write sci- 
entific books; and strangely 
enough, it is only by the 
Latin form of his name that 
this great naturalist is gen- 
erally known. 



ASA GRAY 


This IS Asa Gray, the American scien- 
tist who made a lifelong study of 
plants, and published such interesting 
books about them that people in all 
walks of life had their eyes opened 
to the marvels of botany. 
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When Gray became a professor at 
Harvard, he found that the university 
had no botanical library and no her- 
barium. He soon remedied that, how- 
ever, and his plant collection became 
the most valuable one in America. 


A GREAT AMERICAN BOTANIST 


Asa Gray Began His Study of the Plants as a Boy 
and Kept It Up All His Life 



XLY a century a"o an}' boy in America 
could go out into the woods and pick 
up plants and flowers that no one 
could name. That w^as before the botanist.s 
had ever seen them. For the modern study 
of botany was still young, and among the 
stranger American plants it had hardly 
be gun. 

One of the boys who had a great deal of 
fun doing this grew up to be a great botanist 
— the best-known one that has yet been 
born in America. I'hat was Asa Gray. 

Asa Gray was born in New ^*ork State in 
i8io. His father owmed a tannery, and as a 
boy Asa used to drive a horse round and 
round in a circle in the tannery, to grind up 
the bark. So the boy did not get much 
education; about the best part of it came in 
hunting for his new plants. Yet when he 
showed how much he liked to study, his 
people got together enough money to send 
him to a medical school, and he graduated 
as a doctor W’hen he was twenty-one. 

He was never going to practice medicine. 
The call of the plants was too strong for him. 
In those days medicine and botany were on 
closer terms than they are now, and as soon 
as Gray had won his medical degree he took 
a place as a teacher of botany. Then he 
began to write about plants, and Ijecame 
so famous that at thirty-two he was called 
to Harvard to be the professor of botany. 


During his long life at Ilarvanl, dowm to 
his death in r88tS, he built uj) a strong de- 
partment of botany, with a good botanical 
garden and with thousands oi books and 
specimens. He trained hundreds of students 
to go out and teaih the subject. lUit .ibo\e 
all he kept studying the subject himself and 
writing about it. 

His many wTitings .ire of two kinds. In 
one kind he is telling the other Hcumtists of 
the world all the new' ideas that came to him 
•and the discoveries he made. To do this 
he wTote many short papers, and some long 
books like his “Manual of the botany of the 
Northern United States’^ and his ^‘Flora of 
North America.” In the other kind he is 
telling everybody .some of the interesting 
things about his science -in such books as 
“How Plants Grow” and “How^ Plants 
Behave.” 

He had his rcwvard in many honors, l)oth 
at home and abroad, where he w^as ck^cted 
to many of the great scientific societies. But 
he remained always modest, genial, and 
kindly, as should any lover of the })lants and 
flowers; it was on his seventy-fifth birthday 
that the poet Lowell wrote of him: 

“Just Fate, prolong his life well st)ent, 
Whose indefatigable hours 
Have been as gaily innocent 
An(^ fragrant as his Howlers!” 
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This is a portrait of Johann Gregor 
Mendel, the learned monk who 
studied the family traits of peas in 
his monastery garden. 



Not until many years had passed 
after MendePs death did biologists 
come to appreciate the results of 
his extraordinary experiments. 


1‘holo I i 
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HE SOLVED the RIDDLE of HEREDITY 

If a Black Pig and a White Pig Have a Brood of Piglets, What 
Color Will the Piglets Be? It Was Gregor Mendel Who 
First Told Us about That 


\LKSS you are a most ama/iug per- 
son, you have already forgotten some 
fact that you have read in this book. 
Now what is the chance, do you think, of 
every single j)erson who has read the l)(H)k 
forgetting or neglecting that same fact? 

I’or a better illustration, suppose you are 
a genius and ha\e discovered a new' fact of 
very great im|7T)rtance to the world. Su|){>ose 
you write out your discovery and piint it in 
a book, and suppose the book goes out to 
all the libraries and to many of the learned 
men who ouglit to be highly excited about 
what you have done. What is the chance 
that not a single man will notice it for forty 
years -that the discovery which these men 
would give anything to know% will simply lie 
asleep in your pages all that time? 

Certainly it does not often hajij^cn, but it 
did happen at least once. It is one of the 
curiosities of science and of human history. 
It happened to Johann Gregor Mendel, a 
great discoverer, and to the very important 
laws of heredity which he discovered. Those 
laws are so important that the WT)rk of plant 


and animal breeders all o^'-er the wwld — of 
men like Luther Burbank, for instance — are 
now' based mainly on tnem. Yet the laws 
remained asleep in ihe way we have de- 
scribed. for nearly as long as w’e said. 

Mendel w'jis the son of a poor Austrian 
farmer. He was born in 1822 and lived till 
1S84. There is very little to tell about his 
life, for he became a monk at Brunn, in 
Austria, where he finally rose to be the abbot 
of his monastery. That is all that is impor- 
tant in his career, except the fact which was 
so long unknow n but which made him famous 
years after he was dead. 

This man wanted to know’ what happened 
when two jiarents that were unlike had chil- 
dren, whether the parents were plants or 
animals. Which parent would the children 
be like, and would they all be like the same 
parent ? Or would they be like both parents, 
about halfway between the two? And what 
about the grandchildren, and the great- 
grandchildren? In one word, what is hered- 
ity, and how does it work? 

We all know it is very important. If we 
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This picture shows you one of the puzzles that scien- 
tists have been able to work out by means of Mendel’s 
principle of heredity. The two rats which are facing 
toward the center, at the right and left of the picture, 
are the parents. Each of these two parent rats has 
certain characters, or traits — some traits '^dominant,” 
and others ^‘recessive.’* Though the black-hooded rat 
to the left is mostly light in color, it nevertheless has 
blackness for a dominant inherited trait, while to be 
hooded is a recessive trait. A dominant trait of the 
cream-colored rat to the right is to have a solid color; 
and the fact that this solid color is cream is a recessive 
trait. Now according to Mendel’s law, the children of 
this pair of rats which we have just described will all 
have the dominant traits of their parents. Knowing 
these dominant traits, we can see that the children, 

can only understand how it works, we can 
see our way ahead in breeding wheat and 
corn, or dogs and horses; wc can even do a 
great deal to improve the human race. But 
until Mendel told us, nobody knew much 
about the way heredity works, and there 
was many a strange and even nonsensical 
notion in the air about it. Aside from the 
scientists and the breeders, indeed, there is 


which are the two larger rats at the top of the page, 
Will have a solid color, as did their cream-colcred 
parent. And since it was a dominant trait of their 
other parent to be black, they will then be solid black, 
as the picture shows them to be. Now if these two 
solid black rats are mated, their children, which are 
the four small rats at the bottom of the picture, will 
have various combinations of inherited traits all ac- 
cording to Mendel’s law. For example: If the two 
solid black rats were to have sixteen children, nine 
children would be solid black like their parents; three 
would be black-hooded, like one of their grandparents, 
three would be of a solid cream-color, like their other 
grandparent; and one little fellow out of all the six- 
teen would look like none of his family, for he would 
be cream-hooded, like the one on the right. 

many a wrong notion about it in the world 
to-day. 

For instance, if a pure white guinea pig 
and a pure black guinea pig have a brood of 
little guinea pigs, w^hat will be the color of 
the little bcasties? Will they all be gray? 
Not in the least, and you will be surprised 
when yovi sec them. They will all be black. 
It will look as if white were going to vanish 
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from the world of guinea i)igs. Hut there 
you will be wrong again, h'or only let all 
these little black guinea j)igs grow up and 
have children, and some of these will be 
black, while others will be white! We do 
not know why that is so, but so it is and 
will always be. And we now know in advance 
just how many will be black and how many 
will be white. One-fourth will be white, and 
1 he other three-fourths black. But that is not 
the end of the story. 'Ihe white guinea pigs 
will now always have white children, if they 
breed only among themselves. Hut one- 
third of the black ones only will have black 
children. The other tw'o-thirds of the black 
ones, or half of the whole tribe, will have 
children of w^hom a quarter wall be w'hite and 
the other three-quarters black. And so it 
will go on forever. 

That is a simple statement of Merulel’s law'. 
'There is a good deal more to it. 

Guinea Pigs and Peas 

Mendel did not e.\p(‘riment with guinea 
j)igs, but simply with peas. He grew them 
in the garden of his monastery, and he 
watched them for \Tars before* he was sure 
of his discovery. He crossed some tall j)eas 
with some dwarf peas, and found that the 
seed grew tall peas only. Hut the seed of 
these tall peas grew' peas that were three- 
fourths of them tall, and one-fourth of them 
dwarf. From the fourth that were dwarf, 
only dwarf peas would grow thereafter, if 
there was no crossing. Hut from those that 
were tall, without any cre^ssing, w'ould come 
some tall peas and some dwarf {)eas, in the 
ratio we gave for the guinea ])igs. 

When Mendel had tried all this enough 
times to make sure that it would always 
happen and that he had therefore made a 
great discovery, he wrote it all down in a 
paper which he read to a scientific society 
at Hriinn. Tt was published in the annals 
of the society, and sent out to the wa)rld. 
That was in 1866; and in those annals the 
paper slept till it was discovered in 1900. 
At once the world saw that it had a new set 
of scientific facts of great interest and im- 
portance — of interest to all scientists, and of 
practical importance to all farmers and 


breeders. Institutions and governments im- 
mediately started vast experiments to con- 
tinue the work of Mendel, and a great expan- 
sion of his first studies came as the result. 
But the primary laws, as established by him, 
remain the basis of the w^hole work. 

Those laws do not by any means answer 
everything there is to ask about heredity. 
In the higher animals especially, and in man 
above all, there is much that we do not yet 
know about the inheritance of certain traits. 
There is still plenty of mystery in heredity, 
and plenty of discoveries yet to l^e made. 
We cannot reduce human heredity to Men- 
delian mathematics, and Mendel never said 
we could. But in many and many a trait of 
plants and animals we can be mathematically 
certain what will happen when two parents 
have children. And all the while we are 
finding out how' the laws work wnth more and 
more traits of more and more s[)ecies. 

In general, when tw'o parents have different 
traits, one of the traits is '‘dominant,^’ while 
the other is “recessive.” In the guinea pigs, 
for instance, black was dominant and w'hite 
w’as recessive; in the peas tallness w'as domi- 
nant, while (hvarfne.ss was recessive. Now 
the first children w ill all have the dominant 
trait. In the second generation three-fourths 
w’ill have the dominant trait, while one- 
fourth will have the recessive trait. Now 
the fourth that have the recessive trait are 
all alike; if they are not crossed, they will all 
have children with the same recessive trait. 
Hut the three-fourths with the dominant 
trait are not all alike. One-third of them 
only, or one-fourth of the whole generation, 
are j)ure in the ])ossession of the dominant 
trait; they will all have children with that 
trait. But the other tw'o-lhirds, or half of the 
generation, are really mixed, though they 
w'ill not show' it to the eye; for their children 
w ill have, three-fourths of them the dominant 
trait and one-fourth the recessive trait. And 
so the story w'ill go on forever. 

Ill the practical use of Mendel’s laws men 
have had to find out what traits of what 
species are subject to it, for by no means all 
are; and then they have had to learn by 
experiment which traits are dominant and 
which are recessive. 
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HOW WE MAKE NEW FRUITS and FLOWERS 

This Is Mainly the Story of Luther Burbank, the Wizard Who Made 
Many a Plant into Something It Had Never Been Before 


UPPOSE you wanted to grow finer 
peaches or jx^tatoes or tomatoes than 
the world had ever seen before, how 
would you do it? Suppose you even wantefl 
to try producing some sort of fruit or flower 
that the world had never really seen at all? 

There would be two main ways for you to 
work, and you would surely make a combi- 
nation of them both. The first way would 
be one of selection. You would set out a 
thousand plants of the kind you wanted to 
improve, or ten thousand, or possibly many 
more. When they were grown, you would 
select the very best of them — best for the 
purposes you were aiming at. Maybe you 
w'ould take only a dozen or so out of a 
million. You w^ould throw away all the rest. 
Then from the seed of these best plants you 
would grow many others. These would be 
better, on the average, than your first crop, 
but still you would be far from satisfied. 
Again you would select the very best of these, 
just a tiny few, and plant again. You would 
get a still better crop. And so you would go 


on, selecting and selecting, until \(Tti had the 
very best ])lant, with the very best fruit or 
flower you thought \ou could grow. Yt>u 
would have “selected” the best out ot millions 
of possibilities. 

Now men have done that for thou.sands 
of years, often vcithout knowing any too well 
what they were doing. They did not do it 
on any large scale, but each farmer tended 
to sow his best seed, and so to get better 
and better crops. So a great deal of selection 
went on among the farmers long before the 
scientists came on the scene and Ix^gan to do 
their wonders with the i)lants. Long before 
the scientists, the farmers of the world liad 
made wheat and corn and dozens of other 
things far better than those plants had been 
in the wild state in which the first farmer 
began to cultivate them. 

The other way of working often produces 
even greater marvels, and more rapidly. You 
would take two different plants, or two dif- 
ferent species of one plant, and cross them. 
What you would then get would be a hybrid 
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(hi'brlfcl) —a j)lanl that would have some of 
the traits of each of its parents, but would 
not be exactly like either one. Then you 
would plant the seeds of your hybrid to see 
what you would get, and out of what you 
got you would begin selecting. You would 
take just a few of the most promising of 
your new plants, destroying all the rest, and 
breed again from them. In the process you 
might make more crossing, of course. In 
the end, by crossing and selecting, you ought 
to get a far finer jdant, with a much larger 
ancl better fruit or llower, than you had to 
start with; and if you were lucky or very 
skillful, you might have .something like a 
really new plant in the world. 

Now hybrids, too, have been growing in 
the world ior a long time, though almost en- 
tirely by accident until rather recently. 
They have given us a great variety of difler- 
ing j)lanls. But of late the scienti.sts and 
the cwperim-^ia 1 farmers have been doing 
both of the things W(‘ have mentioned on a 
very large scale. I'he n*sult has been a vast 
improvement in our fruits and llowers, our 
grains and nuts and berries. We now have 
far better things to eat, and a good many 
more of them, than f)eoj)le used to have, just 
on account of all the selecting and crossing 
that these men have done. 

Improving Upon Nature 

The most famous wizard among all these 
men was Luther Burbank, a man whose 
name is known all over the world for the 
fruits and vegetables and llowers he gave us. 
Burbank was not one of those great scientists 
who peer into the secrets of Nature and dis- 
cover great new laws about her workings. 
He knew enough science for his purposes; 
but he was mainly just a man with the infi- 
nite patience and the infinite skill to make 
a garden grow as it had never grown before. 
He knew how to make the plants do the 
things he wanted, without knowing any too 
much about why the plants acted as they did. 
He left that to other men. You may find out 
some of the reasons why plants act in that 
way if you will read our story about Gregor 
Mendel, a far greater scientist than Burbank. 

But it was Burbank, working in the way 


we described, who gave us a larger and better 
potato, named after him, together with sev- 
eral other varieties of the .same vegetable. 
It was he who produced new kinds of corn 
and tomatoes and peas, and various other 
vegetables. It was he who grew a plum 
without a pit, and perfected a prune that 
would keep for months when dried. It was 
he who made a cactus grow^ without spines, to 
form a valuable food for beasts and jiossibly 
for men, and to turn the desert into a garden 
at will. It was he who changed the colors and 
shajies arul sizes of many of our flow’ers, and 
gave us some of our most beautiful ones. 
He w'as master of the science of horticulture - 
the growing of plants, fruits, and vegetables — 
w'hich is a most important branch of agri- 
culture, as every farmer knows. Agriculture 
adds to this the raising of animals, and in a 
liroad sense includes forestry and dairying. 

Born in Lancaster, Massachusetts, in 1849, 
Taithcr Burbank was a poor farmer^s boy who 
did not get a very advanced education. He 
w'ent to work early, but he soon began ex- 
perimenting in the fields in which he w^as 
going to be so famous. By 1872 he had 
grown a better potato than any farmer in 
New’ England knew. This was the “Burbank 
potato.'’ With the little sum for which he 
sold his rights in it Burbank then w’ent to 
California, the garden sj)ot of all the w’orld 
for the kind of work he wanted to do. There, 
at Santa Rosa, he kept bu.sy for more than 
fifty years growing the fruits and grains and 
llow’ers WT have mentioned, along with many 
other “new' creations.” 

He came to be a rich and very famous 
man — the most famous of all plant breeders 
in the world. From everywhere men came 
to w'atch his w'ork, and specialists often were 
sent by their governments to learn about it. 
He added untold millions to the earnings of 
the farmers of the world, and many a delicacy 
to the tables of every home. For all this he 
was amply rew'arded. California came to 
think of him as her first citizen, and the rest 
of the w’orld agreed with California. When 
he died, in 1920, he had showm many other 
men how to carry on the w ork he loved— the 
work of helping Nature to give us the things 
w'e want. 
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A TINY SOLDIER TURNS into a MIGHTY 

SCIENTIST 

Lamarck Came So Near to the Theories of Darunn That the 
French Sometimes Cali Him the Discoverer of Evolution 


VERY tiny lieutenant in the French 
army was lingering in Paris till he 
could get well of an injury in his neck. 
He was a small man for a soldier. In fact, 
he had been meant for a i)riest, but he had 
left his school to go to the wars. On the 
day he arrived he put himself in the 
front line, without asking any- 
body’s permission, and ^\hen 
the officers told him to ' 

get out of the place he .. ,, ^ C- 

refused to leave. A few 
hours later there were 
only fourteen men left 
there, and as all the of- ^ 
fleers had been killed he 
took command. Even 
then he refused to re- 
treat So of course he 
was made an officer for 

This was the great La- 
marck (1744-1820)— his full 
name was Jean Baptiste Pierre ' 

Antoine de Monet de Lamarck 
(la'markO. At the age of twenty, 
his fighting days were now over. /Jlne^de^l 


Photo bv National Mu^eiiiii 


long before he had written a large book on 
the “Flora of France,” wdiich started his 
fame. Then he was given a post in the Gar- 
den of Natural History in Raris. He con- 
tinued to write a great deal about botany, 
and traveled to many places to study the 
plants. 

Ail at once, when he was 

in middle life, he w^as callerl 
on to give up his work 

^ wilh the plants and to 

» study and leach about 

f the animals instead. 

He had to st.irt all over 
with a new science, 
he wx'iit to work 
. vigorously as a zoologist, 

^ ^oon giving 

J ^ » his first lectures. Jn 

due time he was to be 
more famous in his new 

bt‘en in the old one .Xnd 
he wrote several books on the 
new subject too, the chief ol them 
“Natunil History of 
lSI Invertebrate Animals.” 7 diis took 


his fighting days were now’ over. /Jlne ^de ^MoMt**de U- Invertebrate Animals.” 77 iis took 

The thing in his neck had seen to marck, a brave man and seven volumes, in the last two 
4- a great scientist. . ...u* i i i i e i • 


that. And with only about Si 00 
a year to live on, he was wondering what he 
was going to do in the world 
He decided to study medicine, but he was 
never to practice it. In those days medicine 
was a good deal closer to botany than it 
now', and just at this time botany w’as also 
a ver>" fashionable study. The ladies were 
keeping all sorts of collections of plants, and 
the gentlemen w^ere also studying the flowers 
on their estates in the country. So La- 
marck took up the study of botany— in a 
far more scientific spirit than the many 
amateurs around him, who regarded the 
flowers as pretty playthings to be dried and 
ticketed, but as little more. It was not 


of which he had thb help of his 
daughter, because he had gone blind. 

Lamarck is know’ii as one of the chief 
men who came very near reaching the jirin- 
ciplc of evolution for which Darwin became 
famous about thirty years after Lamarck’s 
death. He did not believe that the difTcrent 
species of animals alw'ays stayed just the 
same, but that they gradually changed, 
though very slowdy, as the world went on. 
In that theory he was so close to Darwin 
that the French sometimes look upon him 
as the discoverer of evolution, the name we 
give to the theory Darwin worked out to 
explain all the many forms of life upon the 
earth today. 
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It is not what you do but what you are interested in ing hours were very long, there were fourteen of them 
that makes life absorbing. A good many people might a day. Buffon’s servant had orders to call lum at 
think Buffon’s life a very dull one, but the painter of five in the morning— and to use violence if necessary I 
this picture of the great naturalist at work knew that It was because of his faithfulness in the matter for 
the quiet little summerhouse in the garden never saw some sixty years that Buffon once said, owe to 
a dull moment dunng working hours. And those work- Joseph at least twelve volumes of my books.** 

FIFTY YEARS for ONE BOOK ABOUT NATURE 


That Is the Time Buff on Took for His '"Natural History/* 
Probably the Most Beautiful Book of Its 
Kind Ever Written 


S ERE Is a pretty little sumnicrhoube 
in a garden. Just come in and sit 
down a minute, and listen to what 
happened here. 

The walls of the little house arc all painted 
a plain green inside, and there is not a picture 
or a mirror or an ornament of any sort on 


them There is onlv an armchair and a 
desk 

Every morning an old man comes here 
and sits down to write. He gets here at 
six o^clock and writes until nine Then he 
has a little breakfast He has been here 
every morning for a long time. For though 


4ig 





1‘hoto by L. OUivier 


Here Buffon is reading hia famous **Natural History” seem to be enjoying himself, for unhappily he was vain, 

to a pair of eager listeners. The author, too, would He never war seen without those lace ruffles. 
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he is a very old man now, he began this 
when he was quite young. For lifty years of 
he has been writing away, very carefully, A 
at a single book; and now it has grown into wa 
a very large book indeed. Tt fills forty-four swj 
big volumes, and it has made him famous chi 
all over the world. For it is full of 
learning, and beautifully written. ' 

This mail is BulTon (bii'foN'), 
and the book is his famous 
‘‘Natural History.” It was 
written in the summerhouse 
in the sunny land of France, 
abt)ut two hundred > ears ago. 

(ieorges Louis J.eclerc 
TUifToii was born there in ^ 

1707, and came ol a rich 

famih. but he was no man 

to live the gay and idlt‘ life 

of the ri( h and noble people who 

were ruining their ('ountiy at that 

time. FroP' 1 • ' t r\ (‘arliest years This is a Dortr 


The king of F' ranee made him the director 
of the Royal Hardens, and later a count. 
A prince from Prussia came to see him and 
was so enchanted w’ith his description of a 
swan that he sent him a set of porcelain 
china decorated with figures (T swans in 
every j)ossible position. Many 
other great men honored him, in 
many lands. He was made a 
^ member of the French Acad- 

^ cmy, of the Royal Society 

^ in j'mgland, and of many 

other learneil bodies. And 
• fame lasted long beyond 

his death, in 1788. 

■ JmsHeK Buffon was not one of the 
great scientists. A great 
scienti‘^t is a man who finds 
thing, or many 
PgjSP new things, that no one had ever 
known before. Buffon did not do 
Drtrait of that — he was not that kind of man. 


time. IM’OP' ' • ' tr\ (‘aniesi years This is a portrait of inai Kino 01 man. 

he had lo\<*d to think about things, the courtly and dig- xvas one of the best men for 

,, , . nified Buffon. ^ ^ . 


and ab()\e all to learn all that could 
be known about the w'orld of nature - 
about the ])lants and animals and minerals 
that make up this vast and curious world. 
.\nd w'heii he grew up, he sat down to w-rite 
out, in one great book, all that there w’as to 
know about these things. 

He w’ould simply keep on w'riting until 
he had told alioul them all. And he w’ould 
tell it all so beautifully that everyone would 
read and would wonder at the marvels of 
the natural world. 

And he ccntainly made the people wonder 
As volume after volume of his bin)k came 
from the jirinter, with their beautiful pic- 
tures, they kej)t rising higher and higher in the 
esteem ol tin* peoj)le who would greedily tle- 
vour them. Naturally the author had a great 
success from the work he loved so much. 


telling all the world about the things 
that the great sci(*ntists had found out, and 
telling it in a way that all the world would 
understand and love. For he could w’rite 
far better than almost any scientist. 

In a word he had a “style.” and a vcr\' 
great style. The mo.^t famous j)hrase he 
ever wrote is that “the style is the man.” 
F'or all the facts are the same for everybody, 
but the way of telling them is our own. 
Some few men have a way of telling them 
most beautifully, and then we say they 
have a “style." In his own fine style Buffon 
told all about the facis of nature in a century 
when they were very little known indeed; 
and the only fault in him was that he was 
a bit too ])roud of what he could do. In a 
style, as in a science, there is no ])lace for 
pride. 
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The LAST MAN to KNOW “EVERYTHING" 

Perhaps Alexander von Humboldt Came Nearer to 
Being That Man than Anyone Else 


nCe upon a time there was so little 
to know in the world that ever\^ man 
could know it all. A good deal later 
came a time when so much had been found 
out that only a few wise men could know 
all of it. In our day there is not the slightest 
hope of any man 
knowing it all. 

Even in a single 
subject, like phys- 
ics or chemistry, 
there is so much to 
know now that no- 
body can ever mas- 
ter the whole of it. 

Now just when 
did we reach the 
point where there 
was so much to 
know that no man 
coul<f ever learn all 
of It? And who 
was the last man 
who may be said to 
have knowm every- 
thing there w^as to 
know^? 

Of course we can- 
not say exactly. 

But we shall not be 
very far from right 
if we say that, in the field of science at least, 
it was about a hundred years ago, and that 
the last man to know about everythiiiff in 
that field was Alexander von Humboldt, 
w'hose long life lasted from 1769 to 1859. 

He Saw the World Made New 

What an age to live through ! Bom in the 
middle of the reign of Frederick the Great, 
he lived to the middle of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. The American Revolution broke 
out when he was a boy, and Abraham Lin- 
coln was elected president the year after he 
died. But above all other things, it was in 
those years that our science and invention 


made over the mind of man and the face 
of the earth. And all through those years 
Humboldt had his linger on the pulse of 
every movement of science in (he world. 
There was hardly anything it did that he 
did not know, hardly any corner of it I ha I 

he did not manage 
to explore. He pos- 
si])ly had more 
facts stored aw'a\ 
in his head than 
an\ other man who 
e\er li\ed. 

Humboldt was 
born ji(h, and was 
intended lor a |)ub 
liccanuT. Butfrom 
the vei\ first ]i(‘ 
liad been inteiested 
in the natuial st 1 
eiues, and while lie 
was .It the univei 
si ties, getljyig read\ 
for a career in the 
state, he was aKo 
dehing \er\ deep 
into the secrets of 
science. The (riilli 
is that he had .i 
plan to be a great 
cxjdorer to gt) to 
all sorts of places where the human foot had 
seldom or never trod before, and to tell the 
world what he found there. So he set to 
work learning all the things he would need 
to know when he got to these places He 
would need languages; he would need botany, 
geology, chemistry, })hysics, astronomy, ge- 
ography, mathematics, anatomy, zoologx^ 
and many other things. He learned them 
all, and all about them, and his days were 
often so crowded that he did not get more 
than four hours of sleep. 

He had other things to do, too, after he 
left the university, for he took a government 
position in charge of the mines. But he 




Photo by M« irot^ulituii Mu^onin of \rt 

Alexander von Humboldt, one of Germany’s greatest men 
and one of the mightiest intellects of his day. 
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was still studying, and now he was already $ijOyOoo. But the books made him one of 

publishing. In fart he combined business the most famous men in the world. 

with study by publishing some pai)ers on Before this time he had gone to live in 


j 


the plants he found growing under- 
ground in the mines. 

At last, when he was thirty, he 
went off on his glorious trip 
exploring. It was to South 
America, and it lasted for five 
years. He followed unknown 
rivers through the jungle, 
crossed the Andes four times, 
climbed the highest peak on 
the continent, lived a good 
while in Mexico, visited Presi- 
dent Jefferson on his way 
back, and went home with 
about sixty thousand s[)eci 
mens that he had collected in his 
forty thou.sand miles of travel. N.ttH 

An e\j)lorer nearly alwa\s j)ub- Georges Cuvier, the 
lishes a book about his 'travels, 

who first divided ani- 

What a book Humtioldl had to mats into their proper 

puhlish! [t took him about ninf- the VeVuiTes 

teen years to w rite the book all out, that no longer walk 
and it filled twenty- nine voluiiies the earth, 

when he was through W'ith it. It told a it for 
great deal about his discoveries in geog- is callc 
ra[)hy and astronomy, in botany and the w’oi 
/ocilogy, and in still other fields. For one For thi 
other thing, Humboldt was the man who w’e kno 
drew' those “isothermal (I'sb-thur'mrd) lines’^ Very' f( 
which w'e now' .see on all our w’eather maps to try t 
and which tell us what the tenijUTature is have li 
in all parts of the country at a given time. the be*^ 
He .spent a fortune getting out these so inuc 
books. 1'he ])ictures alone cost him about lellect. 


'Paris, to ]3e nearer the center of sci- 
ence and learning in his day. But 
during the rest of his life. he was 
often called on for important 
services to the state, and was 
a great favorite of the Prus- 
I sian kings he served. So he 
^ kej>t going back to Germany, 
H and finally he settled there 
U again. For a long time he 
j lived in the palace of the 
Prussian king. 

All of this interfered with 
his scientific work, but was 
till very far from stopjiing it. 
\t the age of sixty he went out on 
N.ttH another great expedition, this 

Georges Cuvier, the time into Fussia and Siberia, and 

made some striking discoveries, 
who first divided am- ^ 

mais into their proper But it was w hen he was a very 

ti‘knowtheVe«“”r*es RreatCSt 

that no longer walk Ijook. He started it w'hen he was 
the earth. S(‘vciity-six, and ke{3t w riting at 

told a it for nearly all the rest of his life. It 
a geog- is called the “Cosmos,’' w’hich means “all 
ly and the w’orld.” And that i.s a good name for it. 
For one For this book tries to j)ut together all that 
an who w'e know' about the w'orld, past and jiresent. 
1) lines’' Very' few' authors have been daring enough 
LT maps to try to write such a book, and of those who 
Liture is have tried it Humboldt has probably done 
'll time. the best of all. \o man since has grasped 
t these so much of the world in one mighty in- 
1 about lellect. 


How WE TELL WHAT ANIMALS ARE COUSINS 


0 HEN a big, shaggy Newfoundland 
meets a tiny Pekinese that weighs 
about tw^o pounds, how does he know 
it is a dog? P'or he does know it well enough 
-he has never yet taken one for a cat. 

For that matter, how do you know it? 
The two beasts hardly look a bit alike, and 
yet you know at once that they are both 


It Was Georges Cuvier Who Mainly Showed Us How to 
Do It — and He Did Not Judge by Their Looks 


dogs. Bui with many other species the 
thing is far more difficult — so much so that 
you w'ould never know, just from its looks, 
w'hat kind of animal you had to deal with. 

The best way to tell what an animal is 
and what family he belongs to is not at all 
by the w'ay he looks on the outside but by 
the way he is built on the inside— by the 



CUVIER 


way the bones are put together in his skel- 
eton. And one of the great men to show us 
how to do that was Georges Cuvier (1769- 
1832).^ 

Cuvier (kii'wa') was one of tlie first of 
the mtMi who found out how to classify the 
animals according to their build. He was 
therefore one of the first of those men who 
are so skillful that they can take a few* 
bones or teeth of some animal that dis- 
appeared from the earth thousands of years 
ago, and build u[) the rest of him just about 
as he used to be long ago. It is from such 
men that we get our pictures of the mam- 
moths and mastodons and other long extinct 
animals. 

Cuvier had to study a long time to do 
that. He began very young, and attracted 
some attention when he w'as still only a boy. 
'I'hen he became a tutor in a family that 
spent the summers on the seacoast of France 
and he seized the chance to stud> all the 


shellfish along the shore. Very soon he knew 
enough about them and other creatures to 
make a little name for himself in the world, 
and after that his career in life was clear. 

He went up to Paris, where for the rest 
of his life he held one i>ost after another in 
the colleges and the museums of the city. 
He taught a great many students and wrote 
a great many books and pai)ers. Many of 
his studies w'ere of the animals now on the 
earth, but others w^ere of those that have 
long since disappeared from it. He also 
gathered vast colUa lions of animals and 
fossils. 'Fhe great result of his w^ork was to 
place the animals in the grouj^s and families 
w'here they belong in their true kinship 
that is, according to true scientific j)i inci|)l(‘s 

Cuvier was fully rewarded for his work 
He wxis famous the w’orld over. Xa])oleon 
gave him a high office, and the successors of 
Xa[>oleon granted him man\' honors too 
Before his death he wms made a nobleman 
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BURROUGHS 



For all the eighty-four years of his 
life, John Burroughs spied on the 
birds. Yet he was no hostile spy, 
but so loving and understanding 
a friend that people called him 
“John o’ Birds.” 




All the workings of nature fasci- 
nated Burroughs, and he delighted 
in telling other people about ^em. 
He, more than anyone else, 
helped to interest the rest of us 
in “nature study.” 


I liotd liN Muucuiii uf N It M il 

WHO WAS “JOHN o’ BIRDS”? 

How a Man Caufiht the Secrets of Nature and Put Them into 
Books That Bring the Summer Sunshine to Our 
Winter Fireplace 


I)D as T)it Iv’s luitljand said llu* neigh- 
bors, shaking their heads. Hut let 
lh(^ neighbors talk as they would, \Nhat 
did young John Burroughs care, l>ing there 
under an aj^iple liee watching a plunij) mother 
robin feed her'xoung.'’ He did not know it, 
and neither did the neighliors, but some day 
peoj)le would be reading eagerly of what he 
had seen in the trees, and would nickname 
him ‘‘John o^ Ibrds.” Now, alas, there w’as 
someone calling him to do the chores! 

There were always jdenty of chores to do 
around that old-fashioned Newv York farm. 
John and his brothers had to carry in wood, 
help their mother skim the milk, hunt eggs, 
mind the baby, bring home the cow^s. John 
liked the last best. He liked, too, to putter 
.^round the oxen, which at that time — John 
was born in 1837 — were still often used in- 
stead of horses. Even better, in the autumn, 
was the task of gathering the apples. How^ 
smooth and red they were, how firm and 


t.irt to the ta^te' Or in sj^ring it was pleasant 
to taj> the sugar maples, watch the sap trickle 
out, and boil it down on hi^ mother’s stoxe. 
John made little cakes of the sugar and sold 
them in the village. He saved u]) the money 
till he could buy a iloublc-barreled shotgun. 
Later he bought an algebra. 

For John liked books as xvell as birds. He 
xxent to a tinx stone and shingle schoolhouse, 
knoxxn as “the old stone jug.’’ There xxas 
onlx one small room, and the liltlest children 
sat on benches along the xvall, dangling their 
legs. You xxent to school for both the xx inter 
and the summer terms xxhen you xvere verx' 
small and useless; after that you wx'iit onlx 
in xvinter, and in summer stayed on the farm 
to help. There xvere only about txvo dozen 
books in the school library. John read them 
oxxr and oxer. Sometimes in the summer 
he would slip away from his work to lie under 
a tree and read — when he wasn’t xvatching 
birds. 



BURROUGHS 


When John was seventeen he left liome to 
teach in the tiny village of Tongore. He 
earned $ii a month and “board ’round’’; 
that is, he was fed and lodged in turn by his 
pupils’ families — and received all of eleven 
dollars in cash besides. At the end 
of the term, he spent his sav- - " ' ^ 
mgs studying at an acade 
my. There hewrote his first 
essays. They were stiff 
and formal affairs, full 
of very big words. 

It was ten 
years before Bur- 
roughs could stop 
teaching. He did . 
not like the work, i 
but he had mar- ' | 
ried at twenty, 
and the family 
must be clothed 
and fed. Gradu- 
ally he began to 
earn a little by his 
essays. After one of 
them had been mistaken 
f. Emerson’s, he awoke 
to the fact that he was not 
writing like John Burroughs 


at all but like someone else. •*' nat ure w hi( h be ba<l rit ten 

So he l^gan to write about ’““K <>" a shelf, 

the things he knew' and long white beard. That is because people and men and wmmen and 
loved— tending cows and “a*Iong,“rkh‘lrfef“He^ children all over the 

making sugar, haying, the author of many volumes of charming land were grubbing around 
, r :• I • r , essays; yet we do not think of him first as . i • 

sw'imming, hunting birds a writer. He was intensely interested in roots and ])eering at 

nests — all the rich, simple science and the questions scientists ask of buttertlies because John 
^ Nature; yet he was scarcely a scientist— , , , 

life of a back-country farm he would never have fitted into a labora- Burroughs had told them 

in the foothills of the Cat^ «> “tth 

kills in the 1850’s. the ways of flowers. That is the way he Nature intimately at work 

During the Civil War So%?u'quki“ri^t 

Burroughs was in Washing- fhey came to “Slabsides” 

ton, clerking in the Treas- on pilgrimage, to see the 


After a trip to England and another suc- 
ces*^ful book, called “Birds and Poets,” 
Burroughs moved back (1873) to his beloved 
hills. He bought a farm on the Hudson not 
far from West Point, and for the rest of his 
long life “Riverby” was his home. 
He left it often to travel— he 
must study the birds and 
tlow'ers in other places 
too. He traveled in the 
S West and South, in 
the Maine woods, in 
(binada, Ber- 
muda, Hawaii, 
Alaska. He 
camped in the 
Yosemite wdth 
the naturalist 
Jt)hn^luir and in 
the Ycll()W'stoiu‘ 
with Preside n: 
Roosevelt lUit 
he alwMvs came 
back to “Riverin ” 
In i 8()5 he built liiui- 
self a rough cabin in the 
hills near his home, and 
called it “Slabsides ” li\ 
that lime the W)ks about 

im of Nslural lliHtor ,-,^4 1*11 1 1 *11 

nature whic h he had written 
in'oVdlaS^wiAa ’““K <>" a sbdf, 


ind were grubliing around 
rass roots and j leering at 


ury Department. There he met Walt Whit- 
man, and learned to Jove him like an older 
brother. The first book he published was 
about Whitman, and Whitman named Bur- 
roughs’s first nature book “Wake-Robin.” 
Of course this book is about the birds. It is 
as charming a book as Burroughs ever wrote, 
and people at once let him know that they 
liked it. 


on pilgrimage, to see the 
old sage who studied and wrote there by him- 
self. He was a straight and vigorous old 
man, with bright steady eyes and a long 
white beard. There was about him some- 
thing of the quiet of things that have their 
roots deep in the warm earth. 

So he lived and listened to Nature and 
wrote down her secrets, till he was eighty- 
four years old. Then, in 1921, he died. 
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This is John Tames Audu- 
bon, who used his training 
as a painter to make por> 
traits of birds. He waited 
long for recognition, but was 
able at last to publish his 
pictures in a book which 
brought him lasting fame. 



4 li> Ad 1 Muit^um uf Natural llialdry 


A MAN WHO LIVED with the BIRDS 


Audubon Made Some Famous Pictures of Them, and That Is 
Why We Now Have Audubon Societies All Over 
the Country 


S \\K go along some winding old 
country road wo can alw'a\s get a 
bit of a thrill if some furry little 
treature on four logs ha[ipens U) pop out 
\nU) the path ahead of us. If we have any 
sense at all, we shall stop still and w^itch 
him. Then if we know how^ to do it we can 
creep very, very slowly up t(^ him, and often 
got near enough to see exactly what he is 
doing. If we are really expert at it, we can 
even pick him up once in a while — though 
that takes a lot of practice. Anyhow, it is al- 
ways interesting to watch and see how the lit- 
tle fellows live their lives out in the woods -so 
• pretty, so cunning, and so capable as they 
all are. They know^ how to do so many things 
that we can never dream of doing! 

But we do not very often see them. 
They have learned that it is belter to keep 
out of the way of two-legged things in 
trousers. And there are not so many of 
them left now, for the two-legged things 
have killed off most of them. In many ways 


that is a i^ily, for the w^oods w'ould be far 
more interesting to us if we had not shot 
down so many oi their inhabitants. 

Once in a while there is a man who keeps 
going out into the woods, not to shoot 
things dowai for food or fun, but just to 
watch them, and i)erhaps to make jiictures 
of them. Such a man was John James 
Audubon (b'diuS-bbn), who has long been 
famous for the pictures he drew^ of the things 
he saw' in the woods. 

Audubon was born in Louisiana in 1780, 
and having a French father, he w'as sent 
to school over in Paris. But he refused to 
go into the French army, as his father wished 
him to do, and came back to America, where 
his father had considerable property. For 
the rest of his life he had just one main idea. 
The animals that he loved were the birds. 
And since he had studied painting in Paris, 
he w^anted to st)end his life making pictures 
of the American birds he loved to w'atch 
and studvx 
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Now there is not very much to do with a 
man of one idea. He usually has to work it 
out. If the idea is a bad one, he may come 
to harm, and even if it is a good one, he may 
have a hard time. For a long while Au- 
dubon had a pretty hard time. This was a 
new countr>% witli a great deal of hard work 
to be done in clearing the forests, getting 
rid of the wild animals, and building towns 
and cities. And here was a man who wanted 
to do nothing but sit out in the woods all 
day till the birds forgot they were afraid 
of him and let him come close enough to 
make {uctures of them just as they lived at 
home when there was no one around 

The Wandering Audubons 

So of course there were i')eople who thought 
Audubon was silly, and ot course Audubon 
(dten had a hard time making a living. But 
he did have some friends and helj^ers, and 
the best of all of these was his wife. She 
liked his work and aided him in it, and she 
also hel])ed to make money to keep Uie 
family going uhile he was getting his famous 
pif'turcs ready. They moved about a great 
(hal — in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and 
down the river to New Orleans — looking 
for a living and at the same time for more 
birds to watch and paint. .\nd besides 
trying a number of other things, Audubon 
would paint pictures of ])eople too, when- 
ever he had the chance, to make a little 
money. 

There is a story^ that once when he arrived 
at Natchez, Mississii)pi, he had on a pair of 
shoes that were all gone to i)ieces. So he 
went to a cobbler and offered to paint a 
picture of the whole family if the cobbler 
w'ould make him a pair of shoes. By the 
end of the day the cobl)ler had a picture of 
himself and his wdfe and family, and Audubon 
went off with some new shoes. 

Finally his wife started a .school in Louisi- 
ana which made a little money for the family. 
By this time Audubon had a great many 
pictures of his birds. There was nothing 
to do with them in this new country, and 
Audubon set out for England, in 1826, to 


see whether he could manage to get them 
published. 

England was a rich land, and many of 
the rich people in it were willing to put their 
money into line books and pictures. Now 
the books that Audubon wanted to publish 
w'ould cost a great deal of money, for it is 
very ex]^ensive to ]^rint line pictures in 
color. The books w'ould have to sell for 
about a thousand dollars for the set of four 
volumes — and a ihou.sand dollars was a great 
deal of money in those days. But Audubon 
was not daunted, and he found enough Kng- 
ish peof)lc to buy his books. He first gave 
exhibitions of his lectures, in Lonclon and 
elsew'here, and grew famous for his w^ork. 
Then he started to publish, and s])ent about 
tw^elve years seeing his line |)ain tings through 
the press; though he w'as back in America 
several times during that ])eriod. 

Even wdth all his fame and with the suh- 
scribers he secured h)r hi^ books, he li.id a 
hard time paying for the publication. The 
books cost about a hundred tliousand (hollars 
to print, and .Audubon had to sell many of 
his drawings to get the money to ])ay th 
printer. Sometimes he w'tnild get up at four 
in the morning and w'ork till th(‘ afternoon, 
and then go out to see if he coukl sell a tew 
of his })ictures. But after all, the woods- 
.man j)roved a [)retty good business man, 
and his famous “Birds of North America” 
finally came ccuniilete from the pre.ss. It 
put the seal on .Audubon’s reputation 
throughout the w^orld. 

America’s Monument to Audubon 

His days of struggle over, he came back 
to America at the age t)f si\l\, and lived 
near New' York for the re.^l of his life, until 
his death in 1851. The city has long since 
grown out to take in the s})ot where he 
spent his last days in rural quiet, Imt there 
is still a park named for him; and all over 
the country' there are Audubon societies 
who.se many members love to study our wild 
creatures and to save as many of them as 
they can from being swei)t away by the 
advance of conquering man. 
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. '‘s 

l^^ ihr National Mut>euin 

This is the portrait of a great geologist. With his study, helped to mould the scientific study of our 
adoption of certain new theories and methods of study, earth into the shape it has taken to-day. In his day 
Sir Charles Lyell, whom you see above seated in his geology was still an infant science. 


HOW LYELL READ the STORIES in the ROCKS 

A Story of the Great Scientist Who Did So Much to Find Out 
the History of Mother Earth as We Now Know It 


D F a man will only learn how to do it, 
he can have a j^reat deal of fun watch- 
ing the birds in the trees and the in- 
sects in the grass, or even looking at the 
stones and pebbles on the ground. All of 
these have strange stories to tell to anybody 
who will learn their language. 

So thought Charles Lyell (li'C‘l) when he 
was a boy, and so he thought all his life. 
'I'here never was a day when he did not want 
to find out more about birds and insects, 
about mountains, plains, and valleys. He 
was still only a little fellow, brought home 
ill from school and kept at home to grow 
stronger, when he began to look at the nat- 


ural world and learn its busv life. In his 
father’s library were some line books with 
beautiful jiictures of moths, butterflies, 
crickets, and thousands of insects; and when 
Charles went outdoors he tried to find the 
insects he h«id seen in the pictures. 

Often he would bring home some small lly 
or beetle whose name he did not know. Ho 
would sit dow n with the big books and turn 
from picture to picture until he found the 
portraitoftheinsecthehadcaptured. Thenhe 
would put his specimen in aboxwith aglasslid 
and label it wdth the proper scientific name. 

Though Charles had been born in Scotland 
(1797), he spent his childhood in the south 
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Bit by bit the waterfalls tear back the ancient rocks 
over which they leap. Streams wear down the mighty 
mountains of old and redeposit the material where, m 
the fullness of geologic time, new mountains may rise. 
The sea is forever eating back and rebuilding the coast 
lands. And so the age-old process of destroymg and 
rebuildmg keeps on to-day, just as it did when the 

of England, where he could be outdoors al- 
most every holiday. Like other bo\ s he went 
to school, pla>ed tricks on his teachers, got 
into scrapes of various kinds, but somehow 
managed to get through his childhood safely 
and find liis way to college 

When Lyell Began to Read the Rocks 

It was not until he was studying at Oxford 
that his interest in the nxks and in the way 
the earth was built grew greater than his 
interest in insects He came to be fascinated 
by the story written in the rocks. In those 
days {)eople hp.d very little idea how many 
millions of years the world has been going 
on. Scientists were not > ct sure of the mean- 
ing of fossils (fos'il) — those remains of queer 
beasts and insects and sea creatures in the 
very midst of the rocks We know now that 
once, long ages ago, the fossils were living 
things which died and left their bodies in 
the mud or slime. Often this happened 
under the sea, and long afterward the land 
rose out of the sea in the form of rock. 
When Lyell was a young man, scientists had 
begun to have a suspicion that there was a 
history of the earth in these rocks, but they 
had not yet learned to read it. This eager 


only inhabitants of the earth were the lower order of 
creatures we call the invertebrates. But people have 
not always known that. It was Lyell who developed 
the theory that the forces at work on the earth to-day 
are the same ones that affected the earth countless 
ages ago. You can see how important this theory is 
m reconstructing the earth’s history. 

joung geologist was lo do moie than an> 
other one man to work the historv out 

He could not gi\e himself up to geologx 
at once, because his father wanted him to 
stud\ law. But his greatest jov^as in try- 
ing to read the storv in the rocks When he 
'left Oxford at the age of twenty-two and 
journeyed about Europe, he took notes of 
the rock fornations everywhere he went 
He also sought out the great men of science 
who were interested m geology and made 
many friends among them 

Perhaps Lyell would never have become a 
famous geologist if he had been able to go 
on with the law. But his eyes gave him a 
great deal of trouble and he had to stop his 
study for a while. Then he had the time to 
travel about to his heart’s content and look 
at rocks and rivers and marshes and moun- 
tains, trying to make out their history. 

The Book That Made Lyell Famous 

One of the delightful things about a great 
man is the joy he takes in the work he likes 
best. When Lyell was thirty years old he 
used to spend eighteen hours a day collecting 
fossils and classifying them. Many and 
many a time he studied private collections 
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from early morninp; until darln. lie grew 
great because he worked so hard, and he 
worked so hard because he loved the work 
he was doing. 

When he was thirty-one he gave up the 
law entirely and began to write the book 
that made him famous - his “Principles of 
Geology.’' In it he tried to prove that the 
rocks had been formed through long ages of 
time and the fossils imprisoned in them. He 
showed that the same sort of thing is still 
haj)i)ening--that certain seacoasts are still 
rising, for examjde, and certain others slowly 
sinking into the sea. With these ideas he 
took a long step forward in the effort to read 
the story of the rocks. 

After his book was published, Lyell de- 
voted the rest of his life to his science. In 
this he was greatly helped by the woman he 
married, Mary Horner. For forty-one years 
they studied together. Tt meant traveling a 
good deal hither and yon, to look at different 
rock formations and dilTerenl kinds of fossils. 
1 'hree times Lyell was in .America. He saw 
how fast Niagara Falls wears awaN' its rocks; 
he studied the way in ^\hich the Mis.sissippi 


is building new land year by year along the 
delta at its mouth. Indeed, he traveled all 
over the world searching out and learning 
the facts he needed to know. 

At the age of fifty-three he was made a 
knight. Py this time he wtis famous every- 
where, and when he published a book called 
“The Antiquity of Man,” he received many 
medals and degrees, and even honors that 
he had to decline, like the offer of a seat in 
parliamc^nt. 

He lived to be seventy-eight years old. 
Although for the last ten years of his life he 
was almost blind, he accomplished more than 
most people with perfect sight. And he never 
lost interest in all the newest ideas in geology. 
He helpc^d Darwin get his book “On the 
Origin of Species” published, for example, 
and accepted most of the ideas in it, although 
to do this be had to give up some notions 
that he had cherished all his life. Darwin 
called Lyell’s generous attitude in this mat- 
ter “h(Toic.” 

When Lyell died, in 1875, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, he was called the 
greatest geologist the world had ever known. 


WHO FOUND OUT about the ICE AGE? 

It Was Louis Agassiz, and That Was Only One of the Great 
Things He Did for Science 


BOA" of seventeen was writing busily, 
])agc after jxigc after jnige. Before 
him lay a heavy book of natural 
science. He needed the book and he luul 
no money to buy it. He would make a 
copy of the whole thing! 

Sometimes it is a lucky thing not to be 
rich. If you have to copy out >'our own book, 
you will learn the book; and learning one 
book is ten times better than looking through 
a thousand. When a man really learns one 
book, he is pretty likely to be writing a 
better one before long- at least if he is a 
man like Louis Agassi/ (ilg'a-se). 

Louis Agassiz was so keen at learning 
natural science that all his teachers thought 
he was going to be a great man, and were 
so happy about it that they all loved him. 
He had to go to several schools to find out 


all he wanted to know. At first he was 
taught in the little Swiss home on the Lake 
of Morat, where he was born in 1807. When 
he wa^ ten he walked away to a boy's school 
twenty miles distant. And when he had 
gone through all his schools he still wanted 
to go on studying. 

His father was a poor clergyman, who 
thought the boy had better go to PTance 
and look for a fortune in business. But the 
boy wanted to go to a German university 
for four years and then to study in Paris 
for five more, and then he w ould wTite books 
about natural science! All this he told his 
father in a long letter. 

But how' was he going to get a li\dng for 
those nine years? At least if he w^as going 
to study science, it had better be something 
practical. So Louis w^as advised to study 
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medicine, and he agreed; but never once did 
he forget his natural history, anci when he 
finished at the universities in Germany he 
had a degree in both subjects. In the nat- 
ural sciences he had been mainly studying 
the fishes, but he had paid attention to 
many other animals too. “I was always 
surrounded with pets,'* he says, “and had 


But it was in another field entirely that 
he now made that remarkable discovery for 
which most of us know him best. The 
skeletons of the fossils in the rocks had led 
him to the study of the rocks themselves, 
and of geology in general. And in learning 
all about the glaciers of his native land, he 
had the genius to find out that all of Switzer- 


at one time some forty 

birds flying about my 
study, with no other 
home than a large pine 
tree in the corner of 
the room.” 

By the time he took 
his degrees the young I 
doctor had written a j 
large book about the 
fishes of Brazil, such 
as had been brought 
back to Europe in 
many specimens by 
two explorers who 
could not finish their 
work on them. But 
though the book 
bt ought him a good 
deal of fame, it made . 

, Photo l)> Aiiierican Mimeuiii of Naturul IIiMor> 

no money for him, and u ^ * t • * . r . • . 

. This IS a bust of Louis Agassiz, the famous geologist 




land, and indeed all 
the northern part of 
Europe and America, 
had not so very long 
ago been covered by 
great glaciers. Thus 
he discovered that 
there had been w'hat 
we now' call the Ice 
Age. In our story of 
geology we have told a 
gocxl deal about what 
this was. 'io iind out 
about il was one of I he 
most wonderful dis- 
coveries of all science. 

\t ll)e age of thirl \ - 
nine .Agassi/ came to 
.Vmcrica to lecture and 
to carry on his studks. 
For the rCM of his life 


for some years still he and naturalist who found out about the Ice Age. Not he remained here, with 
«roc TfOfir Vfif before his time people had thought that , 

was very poor. let the work which we now know to have been perfom Visits to Trance and 

he would not practice by the action of great ice sheets, was done by Noah’s Switzerland We were 
medicine. Instead, he lucky nalion to k' I 


medicine. Instead, he 

went to Paris, as he had wanted to do, and kept 
up his studies of the animals. There he made 
some important friends, and his struggles for 
a living from his science were soon over. 

At the age of Uventy-five he became a 
professor in the university at Neufchdtel. 
Here he carried on his work with the fishes, 
and soon came to his great studies of tlic 
fossil fish remaining from the days of long 
ago in the rocks of his native country. 


such a man. He took a place as professor at 
Harvard, and was at onc(‘ a leading scientist 
and a leading teacher in the count ry. A1 w a\ s 
working as hard as three or four average 
men, always brimming with enthusiasm for 
his science, he was one of the greatest 
trainers of scientists we hav^e ever had 
Half the good colleges in the countrv^ had 
professors of natural science who had been 
]3rought up by Agassiz at Harvard. And 


About these he published a masterly set of 
books during the next decade, greatly to the 
increase of his fame. At the same time and 
just afterward he was doing a vast amount 
of other work, the most important thing 
being a new catalogue and classification 
of the creatures in the animal kingdom — a 
labor of many years and a piece of work 
of very high merit. 


at Harvard he built up a magnificent mu- 
seum of biology. 

Peoi)le often think of a good teacher as 
a man who just tells you everything you 
want to know, neatly and interestingly. 
But such a man is often not a good teacher 
at all. Remember that. He is just a good 
talker. You may learn all he know's as long 
as he keeps talking, but when he is through, 
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It was a great Alpine glacier like this one that taught 
Agassiz so much about ice action and the great Ice 
Age, which you will learn of when you read our article 
on geology. Agassiz was buried at Mount Auburn m 

M)ii may not havr Icarnnl how to lind oiil 
any more foi yoursolf \ good teacher is 
not the kind of man who has an eas\ time 
telling you all he knows, but the kind of 
mail who can start you finding out things 
for yourself -even things that he may not 
know. When you get to the point where 
you can find out things for yourself, you have 
been educated. Until then you aie not 
educated, l)ut are just repeating what your 
teacher has told you — like a fine sort of 
parrot. 

The Secrets of Agassiz’s Bone 

Agassiz was the best kind of teacher. 
Full of enthusiasm for his science, he spread 
the enthusiasm all around among his stu- 
dents. Then they wanted to find out the 
truth. But Agassiz would not tell them; 
jic w'ould make them find out. There is a 
story that a man once came to Harvard to 
learn from the great Agassiz. The first day 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. The monument which 
guards his grave is a boulder from a glacial deposit 
in the Alps. Around it are planted pine trees sent 
from his old home in Switzerland. 

the master gave him a little bone and told 
him to go off and see how much he could 
learn aliout it. When the man came back 
he knew a good deal about that bone, though 
he thought this w^as a strange w'ay for a 
great scientist to teach; but he did not know 
enough to sati.sfy .Agassiz. For Agassi/ 
knew what it w’as to learn for one’s self — he 
had co])ied out whole bex^ks when he had 
been a bo\ . So he sent the man aw’ay again 
to study that bone. In due time the man 
saw’ the point, lie also learned all there was 
to know' about that bone, and found it w'as 
far more than he had ever dreamed. At 
that moment he started on his way to be a 
real scientist. 

That is an exceedingly good w'ay to teach, 
and a still better w’ay to learn. But in order 
to teach that w'ay, y('>u ha\’e to love \'our 
subject so much that you will make other 
people Icwe it also, until they cannot help 
learning it 
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This is the face of Charles Darwin, whose 
work, called “On the Origin of Species,*’ 
turned “evolution” into a household word 
and paved the way for future study. 



Strangely enough, the theory of evolu- 
tion, which practically all educated 
people believe in now, was much fought 
against when it was first brought for- 
ward. 



The FATHER of “EVOLUTION” 

Greatest of All the Natural Scientists of the Past Century, Dar- 
win Has Probably Provoked More Discussion than Any 
Other Scientific Writer Who Ever Lived 


HEX you catch a green beetle or pick 
a queer-shaped leaf, what do \ou see? 
Do you notice where the beetle wears 
his eyes and just how the leaf is arranged 
with other leaves on the stem? When you 
come home from an outing, do you alw^ays 
bring another shell for your collection or a 
strange flower to hunt up the name of and 
press in a book? Charles Darwin once said 
that a youngster w^ho liked to collect things 
would be either a miser or an art collector — 
or a naturalist. If you would rather collect 
pebbles than stamps, and if you look closely 
at them and see them clearly, you have a 
good chance to be the last. 

That is the sort of thing Darwdn himself 
loved to do when he w'as a boy. And he 
learned to see things you or I would not 
notice at all. He would study these things, 
and think about them — and then study and 
think some more. In that way, because he 
was a genius too, he made himself the most 


'famous naturalist and scientist, perhaps, who 
ever livcfl. 

Hut it was not easy. He was born in 1800 
in England, and at that time the schools did 
not do much to heli) a boy \v ho was interested 
in science. In fact, Darwin's teachers thought 
that he did not have (juite so much sense as 
most of their pupils; but that was only be- 
cause he was much less interested in Latin 
than he was in flowers and birds. When he 
grew older, he thought he might be a doctor, 
as his father had been. Hut that would not 
do, because he could not bear to sec ])eoplc 
suffer, d'hen he left the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he had been studying medicine, 
and went to Cambridge, to learn to be a 
minister. Hut that would not do either, al- 
though he did take his degree from Cam- 
bridge in 18.31. 

Now there had been some lectures on 
science at Cambridge, and in one of the 
lecturers, Professor Henslow, young Darwin 
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This page of animal feet means veiy little to most of 
us. But it was by puzzling over just such similarities 
and differences that Darwin worked out his great the- 

had found a friend. Through this friend 
there now ()[)ened up to him a chance to do 
what he had been wanting to do all his life. 

The Voyage of the “Beagle” 

He was to go as a naturalist on a govern- 
ment exjiedition that was about to make 
maps of the coast of South America. ITis 
father was not very enthusiastic about this 
plan, but nothing could stop the eager young 
scientist. He gathered together the few 
scientific tools he had — they were not many — 
and climbed aboard the “Beagle/’ with his 
notebooks and his sharp eyes and his six feet 
of healthy enthusiasm. Five long years of 
hardships and seasickness in tropic waters 
undermined the youthful health but could 
not dampen the enthusiasm. The voyage 
was the making of him as a scientist. He 
said himself many years afterward tliat it had 
been by far the most important event in his 
life and had determined his whole career. 

You can imagine how full tlie notebooks 
and journals were when he came back at last. 



ory of natural selection. All of these feet have a long 
history behind them, w'hich was governed by Nature’s 
ruthless process of weeding out the unfit. 

He had been looking at the trees and birds 
and animals and flowers of South America, 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and the 
islands of the South Seas, with the same 
sharp scrutiny of the little boy looking at 
these things in his native England. He had 
noticed all sorts of things which no one had 
ever noticed before. And he had been think- 
ing about what lie had noticed. He had 
material for many books. 

Darwin’s Famous Workshop 

lie liad found his life work, and never 
hesitated again. When he was thirty he 
married his cousin Emma Wedgwood, and 
after a few years in London they went to- 
gether to a quiet place at Down, near the 
sea. Here Uic great scientist lived and 
worked all the rest of his life. He needed 
the quiet, for he was not very well, and after 
he was about thirty-three he never knew a 
well day. Yet he was as patient about it cii 
he had been about the dreadful seasickness 
on that long hard voyage. He could stand 
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his own pain, but it made him furiously 
angry to see children or animals suflfer. His 
own children loved him dearly, and were 
never afraid to slip into his study for the 
hammer or the j^astc — though you may be 
sure they tried not to disturb him. 

Darwin’s Great Book 

All this time he kept looking at things and 
thinking. He had published some of the 
material he had gathered on the voyage of 
the ‘^Beagle/' and his name was already well 
known. Xow, it was all very well to tell 
people what animals did and what plants 
looked like, but Darwin kept asking himself 
questions. Il 7 /y are these things so? What 
do certain things mean? How did things in 
this curious world get to be just the way 
they are? Isn't there some sort of pattern 
to it? And if there is, what pattern, and 
why that and not another one? In short, 
he w'as thinking out new theories about how 
living things had come to be so marvelously 
various and beautiful and terrible. 

When he was fifty, he felt that he had an 
inkling of the answer, and he determined at 
last to write the great book that should tell 
the world what he thought. He had written 
out parts of it before. In 1(857 he sent a 
long letter to his friend Asa Gray, the great 
American botanist, and told him something 
of what he had been thinking. Xow he 
labored long and lovingly at his book, 
sometimes spending three months on 
^ single chapter. He finally published 
it in 1859. It is called the Origin of 
Species.'^ 

Nothing has ever been quite the same in 
the world of science and philosophy since the 
publication of this book. People have hated 
it and disbelieved it, people have believed it 
and quarreled aver it, but nobody has been 
able to forget about it. Scientists had been 
•groping toward the ideas in it for many 
years. In fact, Alfred Russel Wallace had 
been coming to the same conclusions as 
Darwin at the very same time, and a paper 
of his explaining his ideas was read to a 
learned society at the same time with a state- 
ment of what Darwdn himself meant to say 
in his book when he had finished it. But not 
even Wallace had expressed these ideas so 


clearly and fully as Darwun did, nor backed 
them up with so many facts gathered from 
looking closely at nature. So we still call 
the main idea in “The Origin of Species” 
(spe'she/) “the Darwinian hypothesis” (dilr- 
wln'I-an hi-p 5 th'e-sis), which means Dar- 
w^in’s theory as to how the various forms of 
life grew up on the earth. It marked out 
the line along whicli scientists w'cre going to 
work from that day to this, although not 
even scientists are agreed as to all of Darwin’s 
conclusions. 

Darwin really tried to do two things in 
this book. He tried to show how hard life 
is for living things and liow only the fittest 
can manage to keej) on living at all. 'J'he 
“fittest" will sometimes be the strongest, 
sometimes the cleverest, sometimes lhos(‘ 
that have some peculiar advantage- like the 
length of a giraffe’s neck in a land where the 
sweet fruits hang high up in the air, or the 
protecting white fur on a rabbit in the snow'. 
He said that the giraffe with tlie longest neck, 
the rabbit with the whitest fur, would sur\ i\ e 
because it w'as fittest, and tliat alliT a great 
many geniTations thiTc would be a new- 
species of giraffe with longer nin ks, or rabbits 
with w’hiter fur. lie said that all signs 
pointed to the probability that nil kinds of 
animals had once come from the same source 
and had become different in somesiuh way 
as this, changing according to the conditions 
of life w^here they happened to live. This 
theory is called “natural selection” or the 
“survival of the fittest.” 

Darwin’s Theory of Life 

Then Darw in wTnl on to sol forth evidence 
he had been getting together all these years 
to prove that one kind of animal or jilant 
actually has grown or developed out of an- 
other kind, and that consequently all life is 
akin and part of the same great pattern. He 
left his reader gasping with the marvelous 
vision of unconquerable life, starting with 
something very simple so long ago that wx 
cannot conceive of the antiquity of it, and 
slowly building and changing, building and 
changing, splitting into uncountable different 
kinds of life, always becoming more complex 
and more wonderful, until at Iasi came man 
with his busy brain and his unending interest 
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in everything from angleworms to stars. 
This is the “theory of evolution.” 

It was such a new idea that it made a great 
many people very angry. But there was 
nothing Darwin could do about that— he 
had said what he believed. So he just went 
on with his studies. In the course of time 
he wrote many other books. Two are par- 
ticularly important, for in them he explained 
some of the things in the “Origin of Sf)ecics” 
more fully. In “The Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication” (1868) he 
told more about his notions of natural selec- 
tion, and in “The Descent of Man” 0871) 
he explained at more length where man came 


in, in his theory of evolution. He kept right 
on looking at nature and thinking about 
what he saw^ until he died at seventy-two 
years of age, in 1882. 

Not everyone hated Darwan’s ideas. He 
was given many honors - medals and degrees 
and memberships in great sexicties — until 
there was hardly any scientific reward that 
he had not earned. Everyone was talking 
about the things Darwin had seen and the 
things Darw'in had thought. To-day all 
scientists accept his main ideas. And after 
all these years people arc still talking about 
them and fleveloj)ing them- so that the fame 
he won by his looking and thinking is secure. 


A GREAT FIGHTING SCIENTIST 

Not Because He Loved a Fight, But Because He Loved the Truth 
as He Saw It, Huxley Had Many a Hard Battle 


Ilh^N Ihomas Henry Huxley was a 
boy he had a fight with a ])ully in his 
school, and w'on it. But he came out 
of it with a black eye, and nearly everybody 
thought he had lost his battle. 

.All his life long he was going to be fighting 
battles for w'hat he thought to be the truth, 
and very often he was going to get a black 
eye, even when he won. But he kejU right 
on trying to give ])eople a fair chance to 
hear the truth about the world we live in. 
And since many peojde did mU like his new 
ideas about that world, but wanted only to 
go on with tho old ones they had learned in 
the cradle, they did all they could to blacken 
his eyes for him. It was a long time before 
they all knew' he had won the victory. 

The w'orld into which Huxley was born 
in 1825 was a very dilTerent one from ours. 
Of all the things that have come to make it 
(wer since that time, j)erhaj)s the chief has 
been the vast grow'th and spread of science. 
And in the cause of science Huxley was one 
of the greatest fighters that the world has 
ever seen. 

He did not go to .school much, and he 
would have learned very little science if he 
had gone a great deal, for hardly any science 
was taught in the schools of that day. He 
got his education mostly for himself —which 


is often the best way for ainbody w'ilh a 
mind like Huxley’s. For he w'as so fond of 
geology that he w^oulcl wake up l^efore 
daylight and read about it by candlelight. 
And in the same way he learned many other 
subjects French, German, and Italian, and 
still other things. 

Then he started out to be a doctor. He 
made his mark as a medical student, and 
even at the age of twenty he had a discovery 
to his credit —a new' fact about the cells in 
our hair. Soon after graduating, he joined 
the cruise of the battleship “Rattlesnake,” 
w’hich was going into Australian waters on 
a four-xctir search for scientific information. 
On thi.s voyage Huxley w'orked with great 
success at his ow'ii discoveries, wTiting them 
out in ]x\pers to semi back to the Royal 
Society at home. In reward, the year after 
he came back (iS^iX he was made a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. 

From that time for the rest of his life he 
was one of the busiest men in the world. 
He was always at work on his studies and 
discoveries in his laboratory’; he wrote count- 
less essays and books to tell the world what 
he W'as learning; he served actively on many 
scientific and educational commissions; he 
was a teacher and professor of various sub- 
jects in various schools and colleges; and 
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perhaps above all, he was a superb lecturer “Man's Place in Nature” (1863), and when 
on science to popular audiences, of working- he lectured up and down the land on similar 
men especially, in many parts of the world, topics, he raised a real storm of anger and 
The mass of w’ork he managed to do abuse. Many a rich and powerful 


is nothing less than astonish 
ing, and all the more so in a 
man who never had ver}* 
good health. 

Though he was by no 
means the greatest 
man of science in his 
day, he was easily the 
best of them all in the 
rare gift of telling 
their discoveries to . 
the plain people of the ' 
world who knew little | 
or nothing about sci- ' * 
ence. The others 
could impress the 
Royal Society and the 
professors in the uni- 
versities quite as well 
as Hu.xley; but he could 
make the common people 
wake up and think hard 
alw)ut the new’ world that 
science wras building around 
them. His greatest joy was to 
make all sorts of men see how' 
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man, many a lord and bishop, 
and even a prime minister, 
joined in the hue and cry 
against him. T 3 ut he stuck 
to his guns, and we arc 
all of us the wiser for 
it. For in the end 
everybody knew he 
had w’on his battles; 
.so they loaded him 
with honors, and he 
died, in 1805, 
famous man. 

Once when the 
hard-working Hu\le\ 
W’as ga/ing at the 
stout, busy tugboats 
in the harbor of \<‘u 
York, he said “If 1 
WTre not a man, I should 
like to be a tug]x)atl'’ 
'Thanks to his hard tug- 
ging, in large measure, the 
plain {)eople like \ou and me 
know a great deal 'more about 
science than we used to. Thanks 


much they had to learn from This determined-looking man is to him, in great part, we can 

science. Thomas Henry Huxley who, al- it in OUr schools, along 

. , , though he had had very little . , _ . , ’ ^ 

And of course that led to early training, was yet able to With our Latin and our h]stor\ 

many a battle. Nearly every fbout tLTwer‘S^^aU^s’‘weU that 

new idea in the world has to as about the highest of living Huxley loved even more than 
fight its way, and often very creatures, man himself. scientific fact. It was the free- 

bitterly, because it has to put out some old dom of every man to tell the truth as he 
idea that people love because they have al- sees it without tlie risk of being abused as 
ways been used to it. Of course this does not an enemy of the human race. He was one 
mean that every new’ idea is right — far from of the men who, in his own w'ords, “care 
it. Yet it means that if the new idea does even more for freedom of thought than for 
happen to be right, it has to fight about as mere advancement of knowledge.” 
hard as if it were wrong, and sometimes even Surely that is a cause which ought to be 
harder. That is why so many discoverers dear to the hearts of Knglishmen and Ameri- 
have been hated, or even put to death. cans alike, since freedom of thought is the 

very breath of life for a democracy. We have 
How Huxley Made His Enemies made some progress toward winning it since 

And that is why Huxley made so many Huxley’s day, but we have not won it yet 
enemies among the men who could not by any means. We all need often to remind 
understand the new ideas in science of w’hich ourselves that the other fellow may possibly 
he was so full. When he wrote a book like be right after all! 


ERICSSON 



Thoto by Pnririfi>IvHnia AcaiJ«iiiy of i‘iQ« Art« 

One of the most famous battles in history was this and the “Merrimac,” in the American Civil War. The 
fight between the first ironclad vessels, the “Monitor” “Monitor” is shown in the foreground, above. 

The MAN WHO BUILT the “MONITOR” 


A Great Inventor, John Ericsson Is Known for Many Other 
Things besides His Famous Fighting Ship 


OOX after the ^^ar started to rage 
iK'tueen the XorlluTii and the South- 
ern states in iStij, the government in 
Washington was in alarm at hearing that 
the Southerners had raised an old frigate 
that had been sunk, and had put a coal of 
iron on her for lighting. It was tlie famous 
“iMerrimac/’ The Xorthern navy had no 
w’ay to fight an iron sliip, and for a while it 
was at a loss to know what to do. 

Then John Ericsson came femvard to 
meet the menace. He was no unkncwMi man, 
for he had already made many an invention. 
He told the President and the Secretar}* of 
the X’avy that he could make a boat to fight 
the ‘‘Mcrrimac,’' and he showed them his 
jilans and drawings. Then he went ahead, 
with their permission, and his ^‘Monitor’’ 
was sexm ready for the fray. 

Tt w'as a big boat that lay so low in the 
water as hardly to apjicar above the surface, 
except for the turret in the middle, wlierc 
two ii-inch guns were placed, and the j)ilot 
house in front. All over, the boat was 
sheathed in iron, which was of course thickest 
on the sides and especially on the pilot house 
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and the turret. The turret could revolve, 
and the whole ship could be turned around 
a good deal faster than the dreaded ^‘Mer- 
rimac” — which had a disadvantage in its 
slow' motion and a great advantage in its 
great iron “ram,” as useful as its guns in 
sinking the w'ooden ships it met. 

For the “Merrimac” had already been in 
action before the “Monitor” came on the 
scene, and had been playing havoc. There 
had been nothing to stoj^ her, for wdiat ship 
of wood could touch her? But on the Sth 
of March, 1802, the “Monitor” steamed 
slowly into Hampton Roads to engage the 
terror, and a grcxit battle began at once. 
For hours the tight raged between the two 
.strange and ugly monsters, and yet hardly 
anyone was hurt bec'ause neither boat could 
do much damage to the iron armor of the 
other. It was a drawn battle. But it w’as 
to the advantage of the X'ortheners, be- 
cause even if they could not sink tlie “Mer- 
rimac” they had found the wray to keep her 
from wxirking her will on the defenseless 
w'ooden ships that she had been handling 
like so many toys. 














THOMAS A. EDISON 


One could hardly blame the conductor for throwing 
young Edison off the train, when the boy had set the 
baggage car afire with his eiperiments. 



HE TURNED ON LIGHT for the WORLD 

And That Is Only the Main Glory of the Wizard Edison, 
Greatest of AH Inventors 


N a corner of the liaggage car on a 
Grand dVunk train a boy of fourteen 
was very busy. It was not exactly 
at his work, for lie w'as the newsboy on the 
train, and his business was selling jiapers 
and fruit to the passengers. But between 
his trips through the train he was doing 
something far more exciting. He was mak- 
ing e\i>eriments in chemistry. Perhajis he 
w'as the only boy who ever used a baggage 
car for that. 

He was a strange boy anyhow'. He had 
never gone to school more than three 
months, and yet he had read a great deal, 
tind for several years he had been trying 
to find out all sorts of things to do with 
chemicals. At twelve he had jiersuaded his 
mother to let him go and sell ])ai>ers on the 
tiepins, not so much because he needed to 
as because he wanted to. And ever since 
then he had been doing his tricks in the 
baggage car. 

On this day he was doing things with 


phosj)horus. Xow' phosphorus will blaze 
uj> very easily, and pretty soon the car was 
on fire. The lire w'as soon put out — and 
so was the boy and all his chemicals— at 
the next station. The conductor had enough 
of tliai! 

And yet this boy was going to be famous 
as I'homas Alva Edison, the greatest in- 
ventor in all the world. Born at Milan, 
Ohio, in 1847, he was already on his way 
to his career on that unlucky day in the 
baggage car. But how' coul<l a conductor 
know' it? 

Once out of the train, he w'anted to get 
into a telegraph olVicc. lOlectricity was 
doing so many new' and w'onderful things! 
But the boy ditl not know' how' to be a 
telegrapher. Then one day he saw' a little 
child in peril and rushed to save it from 
being run over. What could the father do 
for such a boy? He could give him a chance 
to learn telegraphy, said Edison: and pretty 
soon Edison knew' all about it. 
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Then he went to work hard as a teleg- 
rapher. But with him, as of old, working 
hard meant a good deal more than merely 
sending messages over the wires. He was 
always taking the instruments apart and 

making them 
over, to see if 

he could 

improve 


that he was not a good lelcgrap)her, but 
that he was so much else! In one ollice they 
told him he would have to send through the 
letters SIX every half hour, to let them 
know that he w^as at his desk. But he just 
rigged up a clock and a machine to send the 
letters every half hour for him, while he 
w'ent on with his e\])eriments. Then the> 
found out his trick and put him out again. 

But before long he did not need to care 
what thc\ did to him He had some in\en- 
tions that were going to gi\e him enough 




Above is the merry 
face of Thomas Alva 
Edison when he was 
a newsboy of four- 
teen. “Al** was no 
common newsboy. 
For one thing, he set 
U( a press in his bag- 
gage car and got out 
the first newspaper 
ever printed on a 
moving train. It won 
comment even from 
the far-away 
London 
“Times.” 
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Below is Edison m 
early manhood, at the 
time when most of 
his tremendous en- 
ergy was going into 
his favorite invention 
— the phonograph. 
And at the left is 
Edison toward the 
end of his life, still 
alert and active, 
though with a record 
behind him un- 
matched among m- 
ventors. 
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them. His oflice w^as soon a mass ol wires 
and his desk a counter for experiments 
And of course his employers did not love 
that. They were like the old conductor. 
They thought he was wasting his time and 
theirs, and pretty soon they put him out 
of the office. 

He moved on to another towm and got 
another place. He moved to a good many 
towns and got a good many places, and he 
lost most of them in the same way. Not 


monc\ to do as he ])le.isefl that is, to go 
on h)r the rest of his hfe making irnentions 
He luul made a machine that would repeat 
any message that came over tlie wires loo 
fast for him to take down. He had macle 
another to record the voting in an election 
by electricity. But nobody wanted to use 
that; and Edison learned the lesson of finding 
out whether a thing was needed before he 
set out to invent it. 

When he found a way to send two mes- 
sages on the same wire at once, he was at 
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In this little house, which of course was lighted only 
by tallow candles Edison, the great inventor, first 

last on the rii^ht track, an<l the ulc'p;raph 
(onipcinv knew it. It was a luck) day for 
them \Nhcn they sto|)jH‘(I tcllinj.,^ him to let 
his c*\jH‘rimv'ntini^ alone, and gav(‘ Iiim a 
salaiy to do nothing hut (‘\j>eriment 
for them; for soon he \n«is showing them 
how to S(‘nd four messages on the same 
wire, and s.iving them about $75,000 a year. 

'1 hen he made a machine for jjrinting the 
pii((^s of stocks on the Stock IXchangc 
we (.ill it a “slock tii'ker.” With the 
$40,000 lie received from this and from his 
other inventions up to the time, lie now' sel 
u|> for himst‘lf,' at the age of twenty-six, as 
,'in imam tor. lie houglit a ])lace at NVwark, 
in New' ]ers(‘y, and built a l.iboratory. .And 
in that neighborhood next at Alenlo Park 
and finally at Orange he was to remain till 
he died with his jilant steadih' grow- 

ing until it beiame large enough to emjilov 
some thime hundred other in\entors and 
workmen— himself always tlie greatest in- 
ventor in it, and tlie liardest worker. 

Of course Kdison was a great genius; but 
he himself always said that hard work 
was nearly all his secrid—thal genius has 
very little inspiration in it, and is nearly all 
perspiration! And of course that is not quite 
true. Hard work is a very fine thing, and 


saw the light of day. How much he was to add to 
the comfort of little homes like this one! 

nobody will get very far without it, but 
many a man has clone a great deal of hard 
work without being any kind of Ldison. 
Yet with all his genius. Edison needed ver\' 
often to forget all about sleeping and eat- 
ing, in order to carr\' his inventions through. 
Thousands of (bus he went without more 
than four or five hours of sleep, and hun- 
dreds of times he did without any slecj) 
for three or four days on end in order to 
push through liis long experiments. With 
all his genius we should not have half his 
inventions but for the vast amount of work 
he was willing to do. 

There is no room to list all the inventions 
that Edison and his helpers have made. 
He took out more than a thousand differ- 
ent patents, and he helpi'cl in man\ a thing 
for which he did not get the jiatent. He 
greatly imjiroved tlie lelejihone with his 
carbon transmitter, he invented a motion 
picture machine, lie gave us a phonograph 
and a dictaphone. lUil above all other 
things, he turned on the incandescent (iiT- 
kiin-d(^s'i?nt) electric lights that now' burn 
all over the world. For the incandescent 
light is his great work. Other men had tried 
to invent it, but the boy that was put out 
of the baggage car was the one to succeed. 
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When Marco Polo came back 
from Cathay his own house- 
^ held aid not know him 
r and, as you see at the 
2 ' ’ left, refused to let 
fa \ him in. / 
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Marco Polo ^ 
fix was in prison he 

' told his strange tale 
to a friend, who wrote it 
faithfully down, as you see 
at the nght. 




The MOST FAMOUS of ALL TRAVELERS 

The Stories That Marco Polo Told about His Voyages Were So 
Strange That for a Long Time People Would 
Not Believe Them 


ms is just about the stran^:^csl story 

I in th<‘ ^\ 1)1 1(1 It is so slranf^e that 
fora loni^ time after it was iirst told, 
about six luuidred years it was usutillv 

ihou^^hl to be only one more f.iiry tale, 
'rhen it was found out to be absoluteh true. 

I'^or many a century before any man from 
luirope ever tried to sail at ross the sea to 
China, the tradin^r shi])s of Italy, and es- 
peeially those of \'enice, had been nosinjr 
into the eastern harbors of the Mediter- 
ranean and aloiifi; the shores of the Black 
Sea. 'Fhere they w'ould Imy the spices and 
silks, the rich carpets and jireciou.s stones, 
such as we still ^et from the Far Fast; only 
in those days these were bi ought west by 
caravans. Venice had long controlled the 
])rofitable trade and so had rou'>ed the ill 
W'ill of other states. So the envious kings of 
Spain and Portugal sent mariners south and 
\.estward ho]ung to liiul a ship route to 
('ipango (sT-pang'go) and Cathay (ka-tha'), 
the two lands of the mysterious East that 
we now call Japan and China. The wealth 
and wonders of those lands head already 


been made known to the Western world by 
a Venetian meirhant. Marco Polo, who had 
made his wa\ afoot into them, returned 
richer than a prince, and then wTitten an 
account of his travels which gave us the 
strange story we are now going to tell. 

While on a trading e\])eclition alcmg the 
cc^ast c^f the Black Sea, ^larco's father, 
Xicedo Polo, a nobleman and wealth) 
merchant, had kept cm traveling inland to 
the east until he finally reached Cathay, or 
Cliina. There he was cordially receixed b\ 
Kul)lai Khan fkciri'bli kan'), the em[)eror, at 
whose court he stayed two years. He then 
returned to Venice, bearing letters from the 
great Kublai Khan to tlie jx)pe and to main 
of the rulers of Fairo])e, but not before he 
had promised Kublai Khan that he wcmld 
come back and bring with him missionaries 
who could teach his people their religion 
and tell them about the art and science of 
the Western world. When Nicolo reached 
Venice he found that his wife was dead and 
that his son Marco w^as now a well-grown 
youth. After a slay of two years, he again 
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MARCO POLO 


set out. in 1271, bound for Cathay. With 
him were Maffeo, his brother, and Marco, 
then a boy of seventeen years. 

In their fear of the dangerous trip, a few 
monks of Palestine whom the pope had 
asked to go soon deserted and turned back. 
But the Polos continued on their way. 
Passing through Persia anti Tartary, and 
crossing the great Desert 


the sea, then l)y boat among the islands of 
the Indian Ocean and along the coast of 
India, until they finally reached their des- 
tination. After a stay there the Polos 
traveled on, but this time northward of the 
Black Sea, where they once more took shij) 
and returned to Venice, which they reached 
after an absence of nearly twenty years. 

W i t h the in t h e y 


of Gobi (go'be), where 
they suffered all sorts of 
hardships, they finally 
reached China and were 
welcomed by the Em- 
peror. At once Kublai 
Khan took a fancy to 
young Marco. The bov, 
ir turn, w'as pleased with 
the people and their 
country, and at once be- 
gan to master some of 
the strange and dillicult 
languages he heard there. 
Then indeed the Em- 
peror showered favors on 
him. He sent Marco on 



brought such riches in 
gems ami such a wealth 
of marvelous tales as 
their countrymen had 
never before seen or 
heard. Afany of their 
stories were doubted, but 
not their wc'allh, for 
Alarco came to be poj)n 
larly known .is “Mario 
Millions.” His ri(h(‘s 
bi ought him high posi 
tion in Venice, and he 
was e\en ni.ide an ad 
miial. During a war 
with (leno.i in i 
Marco took command 


Mons from one end of the He \\,is taiiliuc(| In ihc 

empire to the other, and enemv and ^hionn im.) 

Marco talked wdth all traveler in his later years, when time and hard- prison, and there he 
sorts of influential per- helpe.l to j.ass the I inu' 

sons w^here he went, and with many mer- by telling his story to a tc'llow jirisonri who 
chants and trav'elers from jdaees w'here wrote it do wm and made a book of it. Marco 
he himself had not gone. Alw.ays he made lived on until 1^24. 


notes of what he saw' and heard. At last The book has ever since been one of the 


he was made gov'crnor of a great city and 
loaded with honors and riches; for now' that 
the Polos were back in China, the old Em- 
peror wanted them to sj)end the rest of their 
lives there. 

But such was not to be the case. The 
Polos had alw'ays looked fonvard to going 
home again, and they patiently awaitecJ 
their chance. It came when Kublai Khan 
gave his daughter in marriage to the King 
of Persia. Because they had been such 
travelers, the three Italians were apfiointed 
to take charge of the expedition to conduct 
the bride to her future home. From inner 
(.athay the party went south westward to 


mc^st famous in the world. Marco had Iktii 
to many {ilaces that no other man fiom 
Europe had ever seen, or was ev'er going to 
sec for many a year to come indec'd, to 
places where we arc still sending explorers 
to this very day. And most peoj)le would 
not believe his tale until much later, whem 
explorers in the East jiroved his stor>' to be 
just as real as his riches. 

In fact, Marco Polo's bc^ok hjid something 
to do with sending out thc.se later explorers. 
It was favorite reading wdth some of the 
adventurous souls — including ('olumbus 
who were to push back the edges of the map 
a century or two after Marco died. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 



HE DOUBLED the SIZE of the WORLD 

Everybody Knows That This Christopher Columbus, 
but How Much Else Do You Know about Him? 


XE evening; long ago a man ^^as 
trudging along a road in Northern 
Spain, leading his only child, a weary, 
worn-out little fellow of live years. They 
were eagerly looking for a convent, said to 
stand on a hleak and rugged hill, where 
they might lind shelter for the night and 
where the motherless boy might be left in 
care of the monks while the father went on 
about his affairs. Those affairs were very 
important to him, though they seemed \eiy 
silly to most pi‘o])lc of his time. Not only 
did the way seem w'eary to the man, but 
so too (lid tlie whole wi(le w'orld. After far 
traveling he was in a foreign land. Many a 
misfortune had assailed him. He had been 
shipwTecked once, and, what was even worse 
tc him, he had been laughed at many times. 
He w'ondered whether jieoide had (mce more 
deceived him, this time about tinding shelter 
for his child. But after a few more miles 
the convent, called La Rabida, came into 


\iew, on its bleak and rugged hillside. For 
once the man had met with good fortune. 

The monks welcomed the traveler and 
made ])rovision for him and the child. After 
supjier some of them gathered in the great 
hall to hear news of the outside w’orld, for 
in those diiys the news traveled only with 
travelers. Of course the monks asked all 
about their guest— -where he came from, 
where he was going, what his business was, 
and by what name he was known. 

d'he mail had already told his stoiw” many 
times, but he now repeated it once more. 
He was an Italian, he said, born in Genoa 
about fortv years before, the son of a humble 
wool comber. As a boy he had w'orked at 
the weaver’s trade, but in his longing for 
adventure he had shipped as a sailor and 
voyaged to the eastern Mediterranean. A 
single vowage had given him a taste for 
others, and two years later he had set sail 
for England and the northern seas. When 
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1 hoio by J Hui 7 \ ernftr< i 

Here is Columbus at last laying his great plan before 
Ferdmand and Isabella. This ridiculed and weary 

I got back to Lisbon lu had settled down 
there and married, and there tlit boy wab 
l)()rn. 

Sailing Westward to the East 

Dibsatished with life ashore he sailed 
again m 1481, this tune southwaid as far 
as the la|uator Ihcrt, so he said, he made 
geographical measurements that (ontirmed 
what he had learned from majis and i halts 
and \o\agtb He was (onMiued he told 
the monks, that b^ sailing ^iraight westward 
across the Atlantic he eould reach those 
lands on the other side of the world, lor like 
many others of his day he had eome to be- 
lieve that the earth was round I he King 
of Portugal, to whom he had told this, had 
liecn sly enough to lit out a secret exiieditlon 
without telling him But the boat had 
turned back, and the saileirs would not set 
out again. Disheartened b} such treatment, 
the weary man had gone back to Lisbon, 
picked up his child, whose mothe»’ had died 
a year before, and set out for Spain, there 
to lay his jilans before the King, who was 
much interested in finding a new route to 


man must convince the proudest monarchs of Europe 
that his wdd scheme will bring them untold wealth 

the last Hi did not know wlullui lu 
could reach the. King ioi lu had no fru nds 
at eouit, but lu hud at U asi -ri.uhtd la 
Rabida, wlurt lu hoped to U i\e the bov 
while he went on I lu little ])o\ was e.dltd 
Hugo, and his latlu 1 s name w.is ( hrislo[)hrr 
(\)lumbus 

I his was in i4S:^ \flir Columbus had 
gone to btd, some of the monk‘s talked long 
aiul canustK about what he had told them 
liuv were vonviiued that this saileir might 
be light in his notions about 1 caching the 
I asl b> sailing westward, sinee mam other 
geogra[)hers luld the same eipinieui abeuit 
the sliajie* eif tlie earth \t an\ latc, thev 
eemeludcd, C olumbus ought tei have a chance 
to tell the* Spanish King about his plan, feir 
if new lands should be diseew creel the King 
wemlei be the rielur and they themselves 
might carry their faith to whole natiems eil 
heathen peojilc d hey elccidcel to send 
Ceil limbus to some neibleincn in Seville who 
might be aide to bring him before the King 
When Ceilumbus hearel the memks' jilans 
he quickly agreeel, and seion went to Seville, 
where he readily convinced the two noble- 
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For many years Columbus had followed the Spanish he stayed in a monastery, his plan was at last discussed, 
court about, hoping for a hearing At Salamanca, where Above is shown his despair when it was rejected. 


t 



Photo h\ J Vtriiacil 


Twice the monks of La Rabida took Columbus in when 
he was completely disheartened. Here is the scene m 
1491 when he told them of the defeat of his plans. At 


once they opened the way that led him to success the 
next year. One wonders if the eleven-year-old Diego, 
Standing at the nght, knows what it is all about 
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men. But they did not so readily convince 
the King, for Columbus could not even 
manage to lay the plan before him until 
some time had passed. When the King 
at last did hear the plan, he put off his 
decision for a long time, and the delay 
finally so disheartened 



thought of going 
on into France 
and trying to win 
the King of that 
land to li i s 
scheme At last, 

1 >wever, the 
Spanish Queen 
Isabella pre- 
vailed upon King 
Ferdinand to 
send Columbus on 
a voyage, and 
there is a story 
that she even sold 
her jewels for 
money to fit out 
the ships. The 
agreement was 


great adventure. On Sci)tember 6 he set 
sail westward across the Atlantic. As the 
long days passed without any sight of land, 
the men grew ever more dissatisfied, and 
talked of mutiny. But no threats could 
make Columbus turn back, for he w^as re- 
alizing a dream that he had clung to for 
years. The Heel kept on, ever westward, 
but veering just a little to the south. 

After seventy days of sailing Columbus 
one night saw a light that seemed to come 
from a fiie along a coast. At daybreak 
next morning, Octobei 
1?, .1 sailor on the “\ina” 
sight(‘d Lind, an<l the 
three tiny ships at oiui* 
made lor shore. Column 
bus landed first. B(‘aring 
the llag of Spain in one 
hand and his sword in the 
other, he knelt down, 
kissed the earth, ga\e 
thanks to (lod, ami 
( laimed the (oun 
ti\ for the 
ing ol 


These are the brave little ships that 
set sail one August morning upon the 
greatest voyage the world has ever 
known. The **Pinta/* at the left, was a 
boat of fifty tons. The *'Santa Maria,’* 
Columbus’ flagship, was a boat of a 
hundred tons. And the **Nifta,” at the 
right, was a little shell of only forty 
tons. But with sails unfurled and 
pennons flying, they must have made 
a brave show; and certainly when they 
sailed back home again, they brought 
the biggest piece of news a boat has 
ever carried. 





made. Columbus 
was to be a nobleman and an admiral if he 
succeeded, and to become governor of all the 
lands he discovered— if he did discover any 
at all. It seems that neither King nor Queen 
was as yet wholly convinced. 

Himself in command of the “Santa Maria,” 
with his good friend Alonzo Pinzon com- 
manding the “Pinta,” and Alonzo's brother 
in charge of a third ship, the “Nina,” Colum- 
bus sailed out of Palos harbor on August 3, 
1492, bound first for the Canary Islands, 
where he was to provision bis shi[)s for the 


Spam. He named it San Salvador — 
Holy Redeemer. 

The new-found land was an island 
of the west Atlantic, and not India as 
Columbus thought. On this voyage the 
ships touched at other islands near, among 
them Cuba and the one now called Haiti. 
Columbus named it Hispaniola, and after 
leaving a garrison there he set sail for 
Spain, arriving in Palos on March 15, 1493. 
Spain was filled with rejoicing. Christopher 
Columbus, the hero of the day, was at 
once n.ade an admiral and appointed gov- 
ernor of the new territories, as had been 
promised 
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Later in the same year Columbus set out there, trying to patch up the quarrel, the 
on a second voyage, this time with a fleet new governor arrived. According to the 
of seventeen ships and over fifteen hundred king’s agreement, made in 1492 and con- 
men. When he reached Hispaniola he found firmed in 140,^, Columbus still felt that he 
that the garrison had disappeared; all the was the governor of all the lands he had 
menhadbeen discovered, 


killed by the 
Indians. Un- 
daunted, the 
great captain 
established a 
new settle- 
ment, which 
he called Isa- 
bella, and 
then went on 
with an ex- 
ploring expe- 
dition that 
lasted nearly 
two years be- 
fore he finally 
returned to 
Spain in 
midsummer, 
1490. 

Though 
the King was 
eager to have 
Columbus 
start at once 
on another 
voyage, two 
years passed 
before he 
again set sail. 
With a fleet 
of SLx ships 
he sailed in 



so the two 
men at once 
fell into a dis- 
pute which 
e n rl e d by 
C o 1 u in b u s 
being put in 
chains and 
sent back to 
S[)ain as a 
trouble 
maker. 

When he 
r e a c h e d 
S I ) a i n and 
\Nas brought 
Ixdore the 
ruliu's, the 
King an d 
(^)iieen both 
j) re t e n d ed 
I h a t I h e \ 
Imd known 
nothing a I 
all of the af- 
fair and had 
had nothing 
to do with it, 
a n cl that 
some great 
mistake had 
been made. 
C' o I u m b u s 


1498, to be 

*‘Land! Landl” Can you imagine what it meant to the weary commander 
gone for two of a discouraged, rebellious crew to hear the words ring out at two o’clock 
of that morning in October? The cry had been raised once or twice before, 
years, un but it always had proved false. This time he knew it must be true, for on 
this trip he flic preceding, the *’Pinta” hkd fished out of the water a cane, a pole, 
. . 1 fV. ^ board, and a stick that showed tool marks; and sailors on the ^’Nifla” 

skirted tne g^en a branch with berries on it. At ten o’clock in the evening Columbus 
eastern coast himself had seen a light ahead. And now, on this famous Friday, he saw 
- , the shore at last, 

of b O U t h 


was released, 
to be sure, 
but he never 
again re- 
ceived much 
favor from 
the rulers. 


America, discovered the Orinoco River, and When Isabella died, his one good friend was 
at last, with his ships in bad condition, gone. Two years later the King again fitted 
reached the settlement on Hispaniola. Here out an expedition, and with four miserable 
he found the people quarreling bitterly, so ships the great discoverer set sail once more, 
bitterly indeed that they had sent to Spain On this, his last voyage, he skirted the 
for a ne v governor. While Columbus tarried eastern coast of Central America, revis- 
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l‘hutu by JliHobKtia 


Columbus presents to his King and Queen a whole New with him and certain of the natives of that distant 
World, together with the wealth he has brought home land — strange people who take the white men for gods. 
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The world has a way of misusing its greatest men. which he always kept hanging in his cabinet after- 
From his third voyage Columbus went home in chains — wards, and which he asked to have buried with him. 







Poor and sad, Columbus died neglected by the aover- king and queen are known to the world at large only 
eigna to whom he had given a hemisphere. To-day that because they once were served by the great discoverer. 
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IMidto l>\ Mfiruiiiil I'll! 

Here is the eventful interview at which the bargain 
was struck between Columbus and Isabella of Spain. 
The intelligent and farsighted queen must have been 
a good judge of men, and upon the soundness of her 
instinct she is about to stake a fortune. For m those 
jewel caskets opened on the table are the gems of the 


proudest queen in Europe at that day. We need no 
portrait to tell us of the noble sincerity of the man the 
queen is honoring. Rulers hke her do not throw their 
jewels at the feet of every gUb adventurer. That 
single act of confidence shows better than a hundred 
portraits the kind of man Columbus must have been. 


itcd His])aniola, and at last, reached Spain. 

But this time no cordial greetings awaited 
him; he had no friends to do him honor. 
The King himself gave him no more money. 
Poor, weary of life, and disiippointed with 
his fellow men, Columbus lived on for four 
miserable years and at last died in Valla- 
dolid (val'ya-tho-leth') on May 20, 1506. 
His body w^as sent over to Hispaniola and 
buried in the cathedral at Santo Domingo. 


In 1795-1706 the remains were taken to 
Havana, where they rested in the cathedral 
until iSoQ. Tn that year, which marked 
Spain’s loss of her last possession in the 
Americas, the bones of the dauntless Genoese 
were once more removed, and taken this time 
to Spain, the land of his adoption for w’hich 
he had done so much and which had done 
so little for him. He had doubled the size 
of the known world. 
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DIAZ 


WHO FOUND the CAPE of GOOD HOPE? 

And Do You Know Why It Was Given That Name? 


WONDER young Rarlholomeu 
fV I Dia/ wanted to become a sailor. For 
nMi centuries the men of his family had 
been known for their skill at sea and for 
their daring. And Bartholomew had been 
born at a time when the people of his country 
thought and dreamed of nothing more than 
of discoveries on the sea. 

In the belief that India with her great 
wealth could best be reached by sailing 
round Africa, the Portuguese saih^rs had 
slowly pushed their way down the African 
coast. For nearly a hundred years they had 
worked patiently, charting the shore line 
and seeking the tip of the continent. Finally 
one expedition crossed the Equator and 
reached Guinea. Soon afterw^ards the ivory 
and gold brought in from there made Por- 
tugal one of the w’calthiest countries of 
Europe, This spurred the Portuguese on 
in their search for the even richer shores of 
India. The entire country hummed with 
the talk of her great sailors and their brave 
deeds. 

A Boy Bom to Explore 

We do not know^ the exact date of his birth, 
but we do know that thi.s was the world 
into which Diaz (de'a.sh) was born some 
time about 1460. Of course he set out to 
sea when he was very young. At first he 
made several voyages to Guinea in search 
of gold and ivory\ On these trips he showed 
such bravery and skill that his king asked 
him to take charge of an exjiedition to ex- 
plore along the wTstern coast of Africa fur- 
ther south than any European had yet been. 
Leaving Portugal in 1481, he sailed south- 
ward for months, exploring the coast, making 
charts, and gathering information. U[K)n 
his return the King rewarded him for his 
splendid w'ork by making him a member 
of the royal household. But this was only 
the beginning of the great sailor’s success. 

In 1487 he was chosen to command another 


expedition that w^as to search for a route 
around Africa. After several months of 
preparation he left I’ortugal wdth three 
ships. Making his way southward, he sailed 
into unknowai seas. The w (‘at her grew 
colder each day and his men w'cre afraid 
to go on. But Diaz w^oiild not turn back. 
'Fhcn one day the little vessels ran into a 
terrible storm. For almost two weeks they 
were tossed about as though \hcy had beta 
made of paper. Although Diaz tri(‘d to 
stay close to the shore, the gale blew Ids 
ships far out to sea. When the storm jiassed 
and he finally sighted the (oast again, he 
discovered that the land no longer stretched 
soutlnvard in front of him. Tnsti'ad, it in- 
clined to the nort}H*ast. Althougli this 
made him think that he might have rounded 
Africa, he still sailed on for some weeks. 
To his amazement the land ('ontiniied to 
run in a northe-ly direction. This jnad( 
him almost sure that he had accomplished 
the great task he liad set out to Uo. 0\er- 
joyed with his success, he started bac k 
home. When he had again passed the stormy 
cape, he knew that lu* r(‘ally had found tlie 
southern end of the “Dark Continent.” 

“The Cape of Storms” 

In December, 1488, Diaz got back to 
Portugal. On the charts that Ik* jilaced 
before the King, .so it is said, the caj)e at the 
end of the continent was named the “(\ipe 
of Storms.” 'fhis the King changed at 
once to the “Cape of Good Hope,” for he 
knew' that the finding of that cape w'ould 
bring Portugal great ]K)wer and WTalth. 

Two years later Diaz returned to Africa 
and carried on trade again much as he had 
done before his famous voyage. Wlien 
Amcru'a had been discoven'd, he w'ent to 
Brazil on another trading expedition. On 
his way back home, some time in the early 
autumn of 1500, he was shipwTccked and 
was never heard from again. 
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AMERICUS VESPUCIUS 


HALF the WORLD WAS NAMED for HIM 

Yet the Name of America Was an Error; It Ought to Have Been 
Called Columbia, after Its Discoverer 


D \ OLDEN (lays a man who wrote a 
hook would often have two names - 
one in the lanj:^iiage h(‘ was fjorn to, 
and the other one in J.atin Eor if he wrote 
a l)ook, it WM)uld almost certainly he in 
Latin, and then his own name as author 
would he translat(‘d into Latin too, d'hat 
is why the man for whom 
America is named is 
sometimes called \meri- 
( u^^ Vest)ucius (ves-j)u'- 
shvls) and sometimes 
Amerigo V"es])ucti 
(a-ma'ie g 5 ves-pt'M)!'- 
che) 

Amerigo knew' he w*is 
to he a merchant when 
he grew uj), hut still he 
spent .t gieat deal ol his 
stud\ lim(‘ ])oring on cm 
old m.i])s and charts of 
the world. No one would 
have been more surprised 
th«tn he to know lliat (he 
time would come wheat 
two new Continents Would 
a|)pear eni thosi* maps of 
the world and that tliev 
wouh he)th he n.imed 
after him ^'(‘t that is 
what actually hapjteiK^d. 

horn on Alarch (t, 1^51, at Florence, in 
Italv, the hoy was educated hy his uncle, 
a monk, who taught him the mathematics 
and astronomy that were later to he of so 
much use to him. As a >oung man he 
enterc'd a great contmercial house I hen, 
in T4C)2, he left his native land and went to 
Sj)ain. At Seville he made himself a good 
])lace as a merchant, and finall> entered on 
the business of furnishing supplies to the 
sailors engaged in trade with the West 
Indies. So his interest in the New World 
grew, and in 1497 he claimed that he had 


made a voyage to South America. We are 
hy no mc'ans sure he made this trip, hut we 
do know that he made another two year.> 
later. On his return to Seville he met 
(\dumhus and talked with him about the 
new' lands in the w'cst. It has sometimes 
been thought that the two men were rivals, 
hut at least Columbus 
w rote to his son about his 
worthy countryman, who 
tried to do all he could to 
help him. 

Later Vespucci re- 
cta* ved an invdtation frt)m 
the King of Portugal to 
jenn an expedition to the 
New World. Thevovage 
was made in 1501, and 
w’as followed hy another 
with the Portuguese in 
1S04. 

On his return to Spain 
Ws]nicci wrote some in- 
teresting accounts of his 
vovages and of the things 
he had seen. Because he 
loKl so much about the 
new' lands and the people 
in them, it was soon de- 
cided that they ought to 
hear his name. So ihev 
were Cidled America, and America they havT 
remained until this day. They might better 
hav'e been called Columbia. 

Most of \Tsi)ucci's accounts of his travels 
are now lost, and we are not sure just what 
lamls he explored. It is thought, however, 
that he visited a good j)art of the north- 
eastern coast of South America. Certainly 
he gathered a good deal of valuable informa- 
tion and wrote the lirst good description of 
the new land. And when he died in 1512, 
his name had already been given to the new 
half of the globe. 



Vlxtlti l»\ \1|| 

Amenca” is just the feminine form of “Ameri- 
cus,” and here is the Amencus from whose name 
the word “America” was made. Yet if Amencus 
Vespucius had not been such a clever writer and 
publicity man, he would have stood no more 
chance than many another explorer of having 
two continents named for him. 
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BALBOA 



HE FOUND the PACIFIC OCEAN 

And That Was Only One of the Exciting Things in the Life of 
Balboa, Who Finally Died under the Headsman* s Axe 


I I \LBO \’S life was Mmpl> one ad\tn 
1 1 J I after another Born of a good 
L«J Spanish farniK in 1475, early en 
lered the arm> and fought against the Moors 
Soon, however, he had spent all his mone> 
and was dee[)ly m debt Like many another 
voung Spaniard of his day, he decided to go 
to the New World in search of riches In 
Santo Domingo he tried farming, but he was 
not successful Before long he was even 
deeper in debt than he had been at home 
When he learned that his creditors were 
planning to have him arrested, he determinecl 
to escape them How was this to be done? 
Balboa (bil-bo'a) was used to finding his 
way out of tight places and he must do it 
again 

His plan was a clever one He had him- 
self hauled in a closed cask from his farm to 
d vessel that was soon to sail for Panama 
Since the cask was supposed to hold provi- 
sions, he was soon at sea Imagine the sur- 
prise of the sailors when he came out of his 


hiding place Tht cajitain was so furious 
that he threatened to j)Ut I he slow aw a\ off 
on a desert island but the i rew ptisuaded 
him to s|)are the daring fellow 

In Panama, Vaseo Nune/ de Balboa’s ad 
ventures became even moie eveiting Soon 
after landing he cunningK minagcd to have 
himself made governoi of Darien (di'ri e"n') 
a smill settlement on the coast of the Islh 
mus I his, of course did not please the 
former governor, who went back to Spam to 
tell the King what had h ij^jHiied Not wish 
mg to be without a friend at court, Balboa 
sent another man to plead his eause there 
With him went a gift of gold for the King 
This, the crafty Balboa thought, would so 
please the King that he would allow him to 
continue as ruler of the rich little colony 
While he waited for news Balboa sjient 
his time making friends with the Indians, 
exploring the country, and collecting what 
riches could find Before long he had so 
won the friendship of the natives that they 
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BALBOA 


told him of a great body of water that lay 
to the west. On its shores, they said, were 
marvelous golden temples. Naturally, Bal- 
boa was eager to see whether their stories 
were true. But he did not want to leave 
Darien until he had heard from his friend 
in Spain. 

In Search of a Fabled Ocean 

At last a letter came saying that the friend 
had not been successful. King Ferdinand 
had decided against lialboa and had ordered 
him brought back to Spain and punish#‘d for 
his misdeed.s. Balboa knew that there was 
only one way to save himself. He must find 
the fal)Ied ocean. If he could report sucli a 
discovery to the King, lie felt sure he would 
be pardoned. 

Although he had only about two hundred 
follow(‘rs, he set out at once on the journey 
that was to ])rove the greatest adventure of 
liis life. "rra’'’eh'nir over steep mountain crags 
and llirough dense tropical forests, the little 
[larty suffered terribly from the intense heat. 
'The Indians of the region were not at all 
pleased to see him, but Balboa forced them 
to guid(‘ him. 'Die first shot from his guns 
and the sight of the f<‘rocious l)loodhoimds 
he had brought witli him \Nere all that was 
neefled to get anything he wanted 

The First European to See the Pacific 

At last he was told that he could get a 
view of the great sea from a nearby j>eak. 
Leaving his men iiehind, Balboa hurried on 
alone. When he reache<l the liip of the moun- 
tain he saw what no Kuropean had ever 
before seen. Before him lay another ocean. 
I'hen he called his men. .At lirsl sight of 
the great expanse of water they burst into 
cheers and song. After setting uji a cross on 
the S[>ot they hurried on to the seacoast. 

Several days later they stood on the shores 
of the ocean. Balhoa named it the “Stmt hern 
Sea”; we to-day call it the Pacific. Wading 
into the whaler to his knees, Balboa drew’ his 
sword and took the sea and all the lands 
washed by it for the king of Spain. 

While Balboa was resting there, the In- 


dians told him of another rich land far to 
the south. It was the land that we now call 
Peru. The ambitious adventurer wanted to 
discover it, too, but he had no ships. Besides 
he must get back to Darien as soon as 
possible. 

Upon his return he was hailed as a great 
explorer. At once he sent a report of his 
discovery to King Ferdinand and with it a 
great heap of gold. When Ferdinaiul saw 
this he was sorry that he had sent another 
governor to take Balboa’s place. But before 
he could get word to Darien the new governor 
had made peace with Balboa by offering him 
his daughter in marriage. 

Balboa Builds a Ship 

While the great hero w^aited for the girl 
to be brought from Spain, he began to build 
the ships that would be needed to reach the 
rich land to the south. Such a task as it 
w'as! Hundreds of Indian slaves perisherl in 
their attempt to carr}* the hea\y timbers 
across the rugged mountains to the “South- 
ern Sea” on w’hose shore the ships w’cre to 
be built. But that did not worry Balboa. 
At last he launched a vessel on the waters 
of the Pacific. The first Europeans to sail 
that sea, he and his men started southward. 
But a storm soon drove them back. 

The Tragic End of a Brave Explorer 

Balboa then decided that iron and ]>itch 
would be needed for the ^hips, so he went 
back to Darien for them Before he reached 
the settlement a messenger met him and 
asked him to go to the governor at once, 
rhinking that all was well, he hurried on, 
only to lie taken iirisoner as he neared the 
town. I'he governor had listened to false 
charges made against the bold e.xplorer and 
had determined to ])ut an end to him. So 
Balboa was charged with treason and be- 
headed (1517). Thus the great adventurer 
came to his death. But the y^eople of Darien 
grieved for the daring man who had done so 
much for their country, and even to-day we 
gratefully remember Balboa as one of Spain’s 
greatest explorers. 



VASCO DA GAMA 



Fhotu by J aud M Lasar h 

For ten long months Vasco da Gama and his weary last they have reached Calicut and da Gama is telling; 
crew have been tossed about i& their little boat. At the story of his voyage to the Eastern king 

The FIRST MAN to SAIL to INDIA 

Vasco da Gama Started all the Rich Trade between the 
East and the West That Has Gone on Since His Day 


LL I.isbon was wild with excitement 
A man had at last been chosen to 
command the four splendid ships that 
lay in the harbor That man — Vasco da 
Gama (vas'ko da ga'ma) was to sail soon 
on a new expedition in search of an all- 
water route to India. Upon him depended 
PortugaPs glory, her wealth, and her fame 
For more than half a century Portuguese 
sailors had ventured ever farther southward, 
and in 1488 Diaz (de'ash) had actually 
rounded the tip of Africa and sailed a short 
distance along the eastern coast Yet Por- 
tugal had done little exploring during the 
past nine years. In the meantime Spam 


had sent out Columbus and had found a 
jiath across the wide \tlanlic News )f 
this great disc o\ cry had made the ^^>rtll- 
gucse more eager than e\er to find a shorter 
route to the rich laiuls of the hast J his, 
King Emanuel thought, could l)est be 
done by sailing around Africa and then 
eastward And so he had litted out an ex- 
pedition to undertake the dillicult journey 
Ilis choice of a commander w^as a wise 
one. From the time of his birth at Sines 
(sc'nas), a small seaport near Palos, some 
time about 1460, Vasco da Gama had known 
the sea. He was of noble birth and he was 
brave. He had fought in the army, he had 
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become a skillerl sailor; and he was a favorite 
a I the court 

On July 5, 14^7, the bold explorer and his 
men sailed gaily out fiom Lisbon amid the 
cheers of the city Sailing steadily for 
months they passed through the sweltciing 
trojneal sea, across the I (juator, and finally 
into the milder regions to the south When 
the weather began t(j get colder than any 
they had ever known and the teirific winds 
tossed their little vessels about, the men 
begged da (i.ima to tuin b.ick T)a (Lima 
answeied by jiutting the frightened Ic iders 
of the mutinv into chains and sailing on 
In Deiembci he rounded the Up of \frua 
and turned northward toward India 
Months latci he eame upt)n a shijiload of 
Indian tiadcrs who agreed to jiilot him to 
then eountiv 

Around Africa to India 

At last, afte- Umi months’ sailing lu landed 
at Calicut, the lirst Luiopean to reach 
India bv sailing round Xlrica Da (lama 
and his men were ovciioved to touih land 
again but the w( koine llu\ received tioin 
llu Indian lulcr was iai tioni coidial 1 hcv 
dul, however, stt i nuugh ot the countrv to 


learn that it was rich in spices and precious 
stones 

On September 8, I4c;9, the little fleet 
limped back into Lisbon harbor Many 
of the ( rew had died from the hardships of 
the long voyage, and their leader wa^ weary 
and worn But they had found a new trade 
route that was to make their country 
wcalthv Then indeed did Portugal sing 
their praises In honor of his success V^ascc> 
da Gama was givTn a title and a great sum 
of money 

Then, in 1502, da Gama again sailed to 
India, founded two colonies there, and col- 
lected a great cargo of Eastern riches 
Upon his return home he was given a still 
higher title and another vast sum of money 

So rich and famous had he grown that he 
spent the next twentv vears in luxurv' In 
all these ve.irs he made no further expedi- 
tions Ihtn, in 1524, he was asked to go 
again to India, this time as a vicerov vs ho 
was to right the wrongs that had grown uj) 
among the colonist^ A few months laUr 
the great captain died there His body was 
taken back to Portugal so that it might 
rest forever in his native land, for which 
he had won vast riches in the spicy Last. 
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MAGELLAN 



This is how Ferdinand 
Magellan probably 
looked at the time when 
he set out on the perilous 
journey which was to 
bring him death - and 
immortality. 



It was in a gallant ship like 
this that Magellan set out to 
sail all the way around the 
world. At the start there 
were five boats in his fleet, 
with prows headed west and 
gayly colored flags unfurled 
to the wind. One ship was 
wrecked, and one turned 
back before the voyage was 
half done. Of the rest, only 
one ever saw Spain again. 




The FIRST MAN around the WORLD 

The Great Magellan Had to Feed on Rats and Leather to Sail All 
the Way around the Earth, but He Kept Right On 


OST of the great explorers went to sea 
when they w^ere bo}s, but the first 
one of them all to sail around the 
world was no sort of sailor by training 
ferdinand Magellan (ma-j^l'an) was born, 
in 1480, fifty miles from the coast in Portugal. 
As the son of a poor nobleman, he went to 
serve as a page at the court when he was 
fourteen. He was twenty- five before he first 
put out to sea. Even then he did not go as 
a sailor, but as a gentleman volunteer in the 
forces of Almeida (al-m6'e-da), who was 
going to India as the Portuguese governor. 

The trip around the south of Africa took 
seven long months, and during the dull days 
Magellan passed the time in learning all he 
could about the sailors and the sea. Little 
did he dream that all this was going to make 
him famous just a little later. 

In India he saw plenty of fighting, and in 
the course of his journey he went as far east 
as the Spice Islands. In his seven years in 
India he showed so much courage and good 
sense that he was made commander of a ship. 


Then he fell out of fivor with' his chief, 
and returned to Portuged He went on a 
rrusade against the Arabs in Morocco, where 
he was wounded in the knee and forced to 
limp for the rest of his life. After this, he 
sta\ed quietlv at home for a time, busy with 
his ma|)S and charts. And then he wms ready 
with his great scheme- to .sail to India by 
going around South America and through 
the great ocean wliich Balboa (bill-bo'a) had 
sighted, just a few years before, from Panama. 

The King of l\jrtugal was too dull and 
stingy to take uj) with the wild scheme. But 
Magellan went ofT to S[)ain, where the young 
King soon gave him five ships and nearly 
three hundred men for his great venture. 

On September 20, 151c;, Magellan set sail 
fcjr the west. His own shij) was the “I'rini- 
dacL’; the others were the '‘San Antonio,’' 
the “Concepcicm,” the “Vittoria,” and the 
“Santiago.” We shall sec what became of 
all of them. 

The voyage started badly. There were 
fierce storms, and the Spanish captains 
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grumbled at their Portuguese commander. 
Hut after a while the weather cleared, and 
in due time South America was sighted. On 
I)(‘cembcr the boats came to rest in the 
harbor that is now Rio de Janeiro. 

Putting Up for the Winter 

'Fwo weeks lattT the fleet sailed into the 
broad mouth of the Rio de la Plata, which 
Magellan ho])cd might be a passage through 
to the great ocean that Balboa had seen. 
Hut of course it was not that. So Mag(‘llan 
went on down to the harbor of St. Julian. 
It was March now, aiul in that region of 
course the winter was coming on. 'J'he ileet 
settled down for the cold, stormy season. 

d’hen the Si)aniards grew so angry that 
they started a mutiny. Magellan jnit it 
down with a firm hand, and there was 
peace again, lie sent the “Santiago” on 
south, to scout along the coast, and that was 
luT end. Sh, wreck(‘d, but her sailors 

were rescued. It was in this land that Ma- 
gellan foun<l th<* tracks of what he took to be 
a giant rac(‘ whom he called Patagonians 
(pat'a-go'nl-an) w'hi('h means “big-foot(‘<i.” 

In August the l 1 eet moN’ed on to the south 
and waited for good weather. It was not 
until the middle of October that they could 
go on. Three days lattT they rounded a 
bold headland, and found tliemselves going 
westward, h'or more than another month 
th.ey fought the tierce slt)rms as they felt 
tlu'ir w’av along the bli‘ak shores. Then one 
sunny day they finally [)assed the ]H)int of 
land which Magellan gladly named the De- 
si it'd Caj>e, and saw another ocean stretching 
out ahead of them. Tittle did the)' think it 
was .so much wider than the one they had 
just crossed. 

Hut there were only three .ships now*. 'The 
“San Antonio” had turned back for Spain 
one night, with a story that the other boats 
had gone dowm with all t)n board. 

'baking on fresh water and all the supplies 
they could get, the three boats left set out 
witli luwv courage on their last lap over the 
unknown sea. 'bhey had good w inds to carry 
them, and the ocean was so calm that Ma- 
gellan named it the Pacific. 

But the sailors soon began to have terrible 


troubles, 'bhe food ami water ran short, and 
there was sickness with the famine that fol- 
lowed. For tw^o fearful mtmths the men w^ere 
glad to cook the rats on the ship, and the 
leather from the rigging, for their food. Ma- 
gellan went as hungry and as thirsty as his 
men. lUit his strong will never w’av'ered. 
He w'ent on. 

One bl(‘ssed day at last he saw the green 
of a troj)ical i.sland ahead. Very soon the 
islanders were sw'arming around them in 
canoes. I hey brought coconuts and other 
food, but they were such thieves that they 
carried off from the shii)s anything the) 
could lay their hands on. For that reason 
Mage*llan callt*d the islands the Ladrone'i, 
which simply m<‘ans “rol)bers.” Hut he w\as 
glad of food and water at any price, though 
he sailed away again as scK)n as he could. A 
little later, he reached one of the Philippines. 

All his troubles seemed to be over. lie 
cruised around among the Philijipincs, wel- 
comed b\ the natives and feasted by their 
kings. At Cebu, the King even adojitcd him 
as a brother; and in return Magellan prom- 
ised to h(“lp the King against a rebel chief in 
a neigliboring island. That was his great 
error, and it cost him his life. In the hght 
that followed he fell, on April 27, 1521. 

So he never got back to Spain, but he had 
still sailed all the wa)' around the world. For 
on his earlier trip to India he had been as 
far east as the place where he now fell dead. 

The Price of Bravery 

The other sailors met with many troubles 
after they had lost their leader. Two of their 
ships were lost. The “Vittoria” alone lived 
to see Sjxiin again. She arrived there on 
September 0, 1522, three years after she had 
sailed. She brought back thirty-one men 
out of nearly three hundred that had started, 
'bhere is no belter way to tell how bold a 
man hiid to be to be a Magellan, or to sail 
with him. 

Yet the “Vittoria” had such a rich cargo 
of spices that they paid for the whole expe- 
dition. Her captain was made a noble and 
given a coat of arms "-and on his coat of 
arms appeared two sticks of cinnamon, three 
nutmegs, and twelve cloves! 






I’tioto (Jrani^itorff Bron 

Surrounded by Spaniards and Indians, Hernando de the Mississippi. In the bed of this ^reat river its dis- 
Soto is gazing for the first time on the vast waters of coverer was to find his last resting place. 

The MAN WHO FOUND the MISSISSIPPI 

These Are the Perilous Adventures of Hernando de Soto, One of 
the Bold Spanish Explorers of the New World 

H RD hcul gone out far and widr enough oik t* P.oin alioul 1406, he had gone 

:hrough Spain and Portugal that the at eighteen to tlie hthnius of Daiien in tlie 

jreat captain, Hernando de Soto (de fabulous New World, to seek his fortune 

so'to) was about to lead an expedition into with nothing more than his sword and slneld 

Florida. And was not Hernando de Soto He had soon risen to the (ommand of a t loop 
one of the richest adventurers of Spain, who of horse, anrl gaining in ye.'irs and experiiaice 
had come home from Peru laden wath treas- as soldier and explorer, he had grow n in 
ure and would doubtless know^ how' to lead favor with the governor. FiVentually he 
his follow'ers to greater treasure yet? i\nd married the governor’s daughter, 

had not the explorer de Vaca sworn that At th(* Isthmus, De Soto met the great 

Florida, that wide land found by Ponce de explonT and warrior Pi/arro. Later, when 

Leon but still unexplored, was 'Hhe richest Pi/arro had gone to South America to plun- 

country yet discovered”? No wonder that dcr the riches of Peru, De Soto was sent to 

from all parts of Spain, and even from him with more men and suj)plies, and took 
Portugal, eager adventurers came thronging an important part in the capture of Lu/co 
to Seville, w'here De Soto lived in princely (kdos'ko), the capital. JM/arro rewarded 
state. him wi»h a generous share of the immense 

This princely De Soto had been poor treasure wrung from the unhap[)y ruler of 
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DE SOTO 



De Soto’s desire f 'r wealth and fame led him farther 
and farther inco lands no v^hite man had ever seen. 

tlic (ountiy. So willi his i<inu* diid his hun- 
du‘(l lh()iis,in(l jH‘sos of frold .soniou here 
around sS ^00,000 I )(‘ SiUo n t urned to Spam. 

De Soto Lands in Florida 

lUiL I )c Solo likfd so well his taste of i^lor\ 
4 ind \\ealth lliat ho tould not he satislied till 
lio h.id more He wantid to surjiass the 
loiujiio'-ls and j)lundiTin^s ol Pi/.uio him 
sell, and of C'oitc*s, thi* (.oiKjueior ol ^Ie\iio 
So when \Nord c.ime ot f4d)ulous liclies to he 
h. id and , in empire to he won in th.it m\sten 
oils land I v int; n few da\s'sail noith of (\iha, 
he p(‘rsuaded the km^ to i^iie him the go\er- 
norshi])of tli.il isl ind, and^r.u iouspei mission 
to tonqui'r and settle Morida at his own e\- 
j>ense. It was foi this e\])edilion that daiint; 
advxmturcrs were lloeking to him irom all 
over SjKiin. 

Choosing the host of them, he set out one 
s])ring da\ in to the salutes of booming 

cannon and the gay farewell of llying llags. 

Arriving in Ctih.i, the new governor spent 
a year in careful preparation before he finally 
set sail for this marvelous Florida ~a land in 
that (lay vaguely extending over the whole 
southern part of wdiat is now' the Ihiilc'd 
States. For liis coiKiuest of the wilderness, 
De SoU) had nine ships, 620 men, more than 


Here he is, with his gallant company, on the shore 
ot what IS now called Tampa Bay, in Florida. 

twc> hundred liorses. and a generous quantity 
of su[j{)Ji(‘s of all sort^ int hiding iron collars 
and (hams for the Indians he expected to 
.seize as sla\t‘s. 

Iwo weeks later the expedition landed at 
Avhat we know as Tanqia lLi\ . on the west 
( oast of llie Morida ])eninsula. Camp was 
made and e\i)loring p.irlics sent out. The\ 
returned with repi^rts of hostile natives, thick 
loiest's, and ’ (Mt herons swamj^s. lint De 
Soto nexer doubted that farther from the 
loast tlieii weie rich eities to he plundered. 
So sending some of ]li'^ shij^is hack to Cuba 
lor more supplies, he set out on the march 
that was to last three long \ears. 

Adventures in the Southern Forests 

Slowly the little army jnisherl its way into 
the country. There wa'^ (ontinual fighting, 
for De Soto was cruel and faithless in his 
treatment of the Indians. At last, having 
found nothing hut hardshijxs, the Spaniards 
turned hack to the coast and jiasscd the 
winter near Ajialacliee liay. By spring, still 
full of hope, they w’cre again on their way. 

lliat year their march look them across 
what is now Cieorgia. Their hopes now’ 
IcajKxi high, for they obtained a large quan- 
tity of pearls from a river tribe. Fooil was 
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plentiful, too. They pressed on across the 
lllue Mountains nearly to Tennessee, and 
then turned into what is now Alabama. 
Here, at Mavilla, near the present city of 
Mobile, they were fiercely attacked. l)e 
Soto himself and more than a hundred of his 
men were wounded, and much of the baggage, 
including the pearls, was burned. Then De 
Soto heard that his shij)s were off the coiist, 
only six days’ march away. But he was too 
j)roud to let it be known that he had not 
found his treasure, and sent them no word. 

The dauntless adventurers sjx;nt the sec- 
ond winter in a wretched Indian village on 
the Yazoo River, in what is now ]Mississij)j)i. 
And there the worst disaster they had so far 
met befell them. There had been constant 
trouble with the neighboring Indians, the 
Chickasaws; and one day the Indians de- 
scended on their hated visitors, setting fire 
to the huts and destroying much of \\hat 
supplies remained to them after the fight at 
Mavilla. Eleven Spaniards were killed, and 
most of the survivors lost every thing— even 
their clothes. Fifty horses were burned, and 
se^eral hundred pigs, which wtTe to have 
supplied meat to the explorers. Hut De Soto 
and his men made clothes out of the skins of 
wild animals, closed up their ranks, and 
struggled on to the northwest. 

Then on May 8, 1541, they saw the “Great 
River.” “The River was almost half a league 
broad,” one of them later wrote. “If a man 
stood still on the other side, it could not l)e 
discerned whether he were a man or no.” 
The current was deep and strong, and “trees 
and timber” were continually floating down- 
ward on its muddy waters. De Soto and his 
followers w'cre the first w'hite men ever to 
gaze or the broad reaches of the Mississippi. 

The explorers spent a month l)uilding 
barges on which to cross the stream. Once 


on the other side, they started again on their 
westward march. Surely the golden land 
they had come so far to find lay just beyond' 
So they struggled w'estw^ard acro.ss Arkansas, 
fighting forests and wild beasts and hunger 
and Indians. I'hey even met the roving 
Indians of the plains, and heard tales of the 
shaggy buffalo that roamed to the westward 
The Indians said that farther on they might 
find guides to lead them to “the other sea.” 

Hut it was of no use. If the fabled treasure 
lay “just beyond,” it was always running 
away from them! Supjfiies were very low, 
and they’ had been gone a long time. .\t 
last they' turned southeast again. The third 
w’inter was spent in a snowy and miserable 
Indian village on the Wichita. It was a 
gloomv com])auy that, with milder weath(*r, 
followed the stream back to the Great River 
They had lost half their number, the Indians 
w’ere getting bolder, and men and horses 
w’ere w’eakened by the t(‘rribl(* hanNhij)s 
In his discouragemiMit the great lead(T fell ill 

lie knew he was going to die. His fortimc' 
sj>ent, his hop(*s of tre^asure dead, his (om 
panions in suffering muttering that il w.is 
he who had eaus(Yl all llieir u.seless misery 
what had he to li\'e for now'? So he b.ide 
them all fanwvell, and on Mav 1^42, on 
the banks of the rnightv river he had dis 
covered, he died. In fear of the hostile In 
dians his followers w’ra[)[)ed his i)ody’ ii. 
mantles, weighted it with sand, and went 
.secretly' witli it to the Mississij)j)i. Taking 
it in a canoe, they’ lowered it “into the mid- 
dest of the River.” 

After various adventures, the remnants of 
De S4)to’s once gay band reached the Sj)anish 
settlements at last. It w'as more than a 
year since they had left I )e Solo in his lonely 
grave beneath the waters of the mighty 
stream he had disc4)vered. 
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Cortes IS ndi v.cluitous over the battlefield of quered the Aztecs, the remarkable Indian tribe who 
Otumba, where his Spanish soldiers have finally con- had ruled over Mexico for many years. 

The MAN WHO MASTERED MEXICO 

// You Do Not Hate Him Too Much for His Cruelty, You May 
Admire the Great Cortes for His Courage 

□ F YOU think the white nice has a Indians But it ^^as not until fifteen years 
right to all the earth, and may as later that he ^^as sent out in 1510 on the 
^^ell sei/c it at the iiuint of the sword great adventure that was to make him 
from an\l)ody else who wants a bit of it, famous the exploration of the new^-fouiul 
then you may like Hernando Cortes (kbr'- land of .Mexico. 

lez). But if you still wonder whether any Cortes set out on his trip with eleven ships 
man has a right, just because he is white and some fixe hundred men, with sixteen 
and knows about gunpowder, to take an- horses and a few cannon. The horses were 
oUier man’s country away from him, you as new’ and strange as the cannon in the land 
may not be able to 1 o\t Cortes very nuuh. where he was going. The Indians were as- 
In any case you will have to admit that he tonished and terrified at the sight of both; 
was a strong and ckwer conqueror. And and as for the men who rode on the horses 
he is an im])ortant man, bccau.se he is the and fired the deadly cannon, tlie Indians 
one who added Mexico to the map of Uie could only think they must be some new’ 
civilized world. kind of gods. They w’ere going to learn a 

Cortes was born in Sjiain in 1485, just good deal about such gods in the next few 
seven years before the discovery of the months I 

New^ World, where he w^as going to make Cortes landed at the Taba.sco River, a 
his fame. He was only nineteen when he little south of the peninsula wt now’ call 
first set out to make his fortune there. At Yucatan. With his strange and mighty 
San Domingo and later in Cuba he grew weapons he easily overcame the large tribes 
rich and had his share of adventure witli the of natix^es and made them promise to be 
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Here are some of the people whom Cortes so cruelly 
conquered. They had progressed far beyond the tribes 


of North America in the arts and in government. They 
could write and weave cotton and build in stone. 


good Spanish subjects. Then he sailed on 
up the coast. 

In general, whenev’cr Cortes found it 
easier to make friends with the natives and 
secure their help, he did so. When it was 
easier to shoot them down or scare them into 
helping him, he did that. He had not been 
sent out exactly for the.se puq^oses, but 
rather to explore and trade; but Cortes was 
a conqueror, and conquer he must. And 
then it was no easy thing to go exploring 
without a bit of fighting, 

A Remarkable Indian Tribe 

He landed again where Vera Cruz now 
stands and founded the town with a fortress. 
The Indians he discovered in the region had 


gone a long way toward civilization, for 
they were very rlifferent from the tribes that 
lived farther up in North America. "I'hey 
livefl in villages, and even in large cities. 
'Fhcy planted gardens and orchards, wove 
cloth out of cotton, and built houses and 
great temjdes out of stone. And though 
tliese Indians had l)een conquered some time 
before by the fierce tribe of the A/ tecs, and 
were now ruled by them, they were still a 
strong and warlike race. 

From them Cortes now heard of the great 
Aztec chieftain Montezuma (monTe-zdb'- 
ma), who lived wdth his fabulous riches in 
the island town of Tenochtitlan, i6o miles 
away. In fact, Montezuma sent him some 
very rich gifts in the hope that he would 
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go away and leave the country in peace, 
liut that was the wrong way to get Cories 
to sail ofT. Tie only wanted all the more to 
see Montezuma and his city, and to get the 
rest of the riches. 

With a few hundred of his own men and 
as many Indians as he could ])crsuade or 
force to go along, he now set out for - 
the city of Monte/uina. All 
along the way he craftily per- 
sua(led the tribes he met to 
rebel against their A/tec rulers 
and to join with the forces of ^ 

S])ain. Finally he came to 
the mountain pass from 
which he could look down'^.^®n;MB|^^^H 


with rich ])resents. Not very many days 
later Montezuma was a prisoner in irons in 
his own palace, and a few rebellious Span- 
iards had been burned in the sight of every- 
body just outside. Verily these were strange 
and cruel gods — but at least they could be 
put to death! 

The only thing that Montezuma could 
do was to sw ear allegiance to Cortes and to 
the king of Spain, and to give the Spaniards 
all the rich gifts they de- 
manded. Hut even that 
L was not going to be 

, ^ U . enough. 


the mountain pass from ^ ^ Cortes now heard 

whkh he could look ^ that a new gen- 

on llie fertile .. oral had been 

sent over from 

^ Cuba to 
seek- W ^ command, 

ing A a few 

hel- m \ zuma.andhur- 

of- Cru/.. 

With many a 

^ persuaded the 

* 31 ^ '• new general’s 

troops to desert 

Utiiz 9 Br w' 

^ * their leader, captured 

fleers rode ahead of his men o\er ^ general hini.self with 

the long, broad tausew'ay that '' all his supplies, and took 

ltd throiigli the lake going to be a conqueror, must be him back to Xenochtit- 

to renochtitlun. All willing to stop at nothing, no matter bow cruel or ]an. There CorteS 

, I . , dishonest it may be. Here Cortes is shown giving . i .1 . t 4 

around Inm thronged an order which he hopes wiU help to make him found that the Aztecs 
the wondering Aztet',, governor of Mexico. He has all along been under against the 

^ the command of Velasquez, governor of Cuba, but ^ , , r 

on lot)t and in canoes, has come to conquer Mexico against Velasquez’s garrison he had left 

to see the bearded \is- orders, though he sailed in the governor’s ships. 1 holding it in 

V) see Liie utaruui \ i. country within his grasp, he were lu luiiig il in 

itors. What a siglit it has decided on a bold move. He will send the best siege. When he had 

must have ten to k,>,k manaBed to rejoin the 

at the lirst men from Spanish ruler news of Cortes’ great deeds and a garrison, several davs 
,i_ .1 r request for his appointment as governor of Mexico. . . . - ", 

the other side of the And Velasquez’s other ships he will burn. That will of lighting tollowed. 
world* make him forever independent of the governor of o n I C z u m a w a S 

, , Cuba. So he gives the order to burn the ships 111 i- 1 

Hut the Aztecs knew^ and the artist has shown him at the moment of that wounded and SOOndied. 

nothing of the other o*"”® “T.uld h/m*co™L?Tn"cWef^^ “ fortes saw that 


aide of the world, or of 


he was so outnumbered 


Other men like these. The} still took them, by the enraged natives that he must get 
not for men, but for gods come down from away or perish, and he planned to steal out 
heaven. So Montezuma gave them every quietly with his men by night, 
honor in his great palace and loaded them It is not easy to steal aw^ay from Indians 
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A little noise told them uhat was happening, 
and a teirible battle follow^ed on the cause- 
way. It is known in Spanish history as the 
“Dreadful Night” Less than half of the 
Spaniards managed to get away, and many 
of these W'ere wounded before they escaped. 
Then the A/tecs kept pursuing tliem- these 
people who had been gods such a little while 
befc^re. But of course the Spaniards knew 
more about fighting a pitched battle than 
the Aztecs; and once they had lured the 
A/tecs into an open battle it was all over. 
Cortes was the victor, and the Sjianish jiow'er 
was jdanted in Alevico for many a >ear to 
come. ITie next year Cortes w'cnt back and 
captured the city oi Tenochtitlan. 

When he went home for the fust time to 
Spain he was received with the highc^st 


honors The King gave him great rewards 
an<l made him captain over all Mexico 
But when Coites returned to rule the land 
and spread the Spanish })ower through it, 
he had jdenty of troubles still to meet 
There were rebellions among the natives, 
and still worse cpiarrels among the Spaniards 
themselves ('ortes put them all down with 
an iron hand, w'hich ("iften meant terrible 
cruelty The rulers back in Spain w'ere 
often jealous of him tc^o, and he had to make 
another trip to the home country to get the 
best of his enemies there But on his last 
trip home he found that the King had also 
turned against him, and he soon had to 
give up His last vears were very unhapp\ , 
though It IS hard to feel much sorrow over 
the fac I He died in iS47* 
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WThen Cortes landed m 
Mexico this strange old 
granary was already in 
use. Visitors to Chihua 
hua may still see it 
standing in front of an 
ancient cliff dwelling. 


t 
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John Cabot and h’f? men thought that it was North- listened to Cabot as Queen Isabella of Spain listened 
eastern Asia tfiey uere claiming for England, but it to Columbus, it is possible that English ships under 
was really Labrador. Since the forgotten voyages of this great explorer might have been first to find the 
the Norsemen no white man had until that day set New World. Even as it was, Cabot laid the foundation 
foot in North America. If Henry VII of England had of the great British empire that grew up here. 

The FIRST WHITE MAN in NORTH AMERICA 

As a Little Boy, John Cabot Lived in the Same Town as Colum- 
bus, with Never a Notion of the Continent He Would 
Find One Day across the Ocean 


UST a few years before C'olumhus 
sailed across the ocean there had 
come to Ln^land an expert Italian 
seaman named Gio\anni Caboto (jo-van'ne 
ka-bo'to). The Knglish could not make 
much of that name, so they called liim John 
C'abot instead. And as John Cabot he is 
famous to this day. 

He was born about 1450 in Genoa, ^^here 
Columbus himself had been born about live 
years earlier. It is altogether j)ossible that 
when they w’ere boys they may have passed 
each other in the narrow streets that wind 
among the tall houses of that city. Just 
suppose they had then known that one of 
them would be the first man in history to 
find land on the other side of the ocean and 
the other the first man in history to see the 
coast of North America! 


At about ileven years of age, Cabot had 
gone to live in Venice, and had very naturally 
become a sailor. For \‘enice had many a 
.ship sailing over the Mediterranean in her 
trade with Asia. On one of his trips Cabot 
even ^\ent as far east as Mecca, the great 
market city of Arabia to which came the 
long caravans with their jirecious loads of 
jewels, silks, and sjnees. Hut these caravans 
had received their goods from other caravans 
that came from still farther east — jierhap^, 
tliought Cabot, even from far-away Catlia}’ 
(ka-lha'), or China, that marvelous land 
where another man from \'enice, tlie great 
!Marco Polo, had managed to go about two 
hundred years before. 

Now Cabot knew well enough that the 
earth tvas round. So if Marco Polo could 
get to Cathay by going cast ov^er the land, 
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why could not someone else get there by 
going west across the water? It w'as the 
same question that Columbus asked, and 
many another man was asking it at the time. 

It was with this idea that Cabot had come 
to England, with his wife and three little 
boys. For a while, in London and in the 
seaport of BrisUd, Cabot had a hard time 
persuading anybody to give him ships and 
money for the great venture. Ibit while 
he was still busy talking about it, the news 
drifted into Bristol that C\)luml)Uj> had gone 
over the ocean ami fouiifl the “Indies*’- 
in other wortis, what everybody U)ok to be 
the land of Asia. 

Up to London to See the King 

Cabot W’enl up to London to see the King. 
Now' King Henry \’l] was a prudent man, 
and careful with his money; but when he 
found that Cabot had gathered efiough 
money for the e\j)edition, and only wanted 
his gracious permission to go ahead, he soon 
signed a paper allowing C’abot and his three 
sons to sail as far west as the\ liked and to 
d’seover any lands they could, claiming 
> icm all for ICngland. 'riie King shouhl 
have one-fifth of any wealth that lanie out 
of the venture, and the Cabots should have 
the sole right to trade with the new countries, 
without pa\ing any duty on the goods they - 
might find to bring into England. 

So one morning early in May, 1407, 
Ca])ot set out down the channel from Bristol, 
w'ith eighteen sailors in a little boat called 
the “Matthew,” to find his W'ay across the 
ocean. It sounds so easy now', and it was 
such a venture then! But the little shij) 
had fine weather, and in less than tw'o 
months, on June 24, she sighted land. For 
a long time we used to think it was Cape 
Breton Island that she first saw', but we 
now belic\'e that she was somewhere off 
the coast of Labrador. 

Here Cabot went ashore and [dan ted the 
banner of hlngland — ami along with it, as 
a com[)liment to his ow'n city of \>nice, the 
banner of St. Mark. Of course he thought 
he had reached the cemst of Asia as he 
cruised along it, landing here and there, 
naming the capes and islands that he saw. 


and observing immense shoals of fish. In 
fact, the codfish were so plentiful that the 
sailors had only to let dow'ii baskets into the 
water to catch all they wanted. But ( abol 
saw' no human beings, though he found a 
few' signs of them, such as .snares to catch 
game and some notched or felled trees. He 
thought he must be j)retty far north on the 
coast of A.sia, and that the rich lands ol 
China and Ja[)an must li( to the south 
But his ])rovisions w'ere running short, and 
he had to ^ail home*. 

'Diere must have bec'u f)lent\' of <‘\citement 
in Bri>toI on the morning of August 6, when 
the Utile shi[) came b.ick from over the 
ocean and a good dcMl more in London 
when ('abot wamt up to report to the King 
'I 1 ie King made him a (irand Admiral and 
gave him £10 a good deal more then than 
it w«>uld be now and ('abol wcMit al)oiil 
dressc'd in silks as tlie Ikto of the day. He 
made out a chart of his trip and also a solid 
globe on which he iracHMl liis course. 

Cabot’s Last Voyage 

But Cabot li>V(‘d to be a Iku’o on tbe s(‘a 
ratlic*r than in London, and hc‘ got the* King 
to })romiM‘ liim tcai \esscls fu* anolluT trip 
the ne\l spring. By llte montlw)f Ma\ thc‘ 
number had dwindled to two, but in tbi‘^i 
he si*i out with lii^ son Sebastian and about 
three hundred men. 'I'he\ made for (iiceri- 
land and then tric'd to sail on west. But ot 
course thc‘ ice blocked lht*m llicne, and lhe\ 
had to turn south in the search for the* islands 
that we now' call ja[>an. So lie sailc'd down 
the coast of .\meriea about as far asdiesa 
jK*ake Bay, am I iben had to go back home 

He is supposed to have died shortl}'. 

His son Sc'baslian was also a bold mariner. 
In he set out from Spain to find his 

w'ciy to China and Ja]>an b\’ a soutliern route 
This look him to Brazil and on farther south 
along the coast. In 1 lie sent out three 
shiyis from England in an effort to get to 
the East around the north of Iviirope. 'I'he 
ice kcjit them from reaching China, and the 
crew's of two of the vessels w^rc frozen. But 
the commander of the third shij) made his 
way into Russia and started the trade be- 
tween England and that country. 
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When the brave Breton sailor, Jacques Cartier, finally the cross and the banner of France and claimed the 
moored his little ships on the shores of the New World, fertile soil for his king. And that was the beginning of 
at the point of land we now call Cape Gaspc, he planted what later came to be the colony of New France. 

LOOKING for CHINA HE FOUND CANADA 

And Then the Bold Sailor, Jacques Cartier, Started a New France 
Many Times Larger than the Old One 


TGI I on a ^niniu* clilT of UrilUin>, in 
France, stands the Unsn ot Saint 
iMalo. 1'he single, slender s])ire of 
its cathedral towers al)o\'e the city walls, 
.soaring ii])ward as though it would pierce 
the sky. Far out at sea, the sailors catch 
sight of it before they can see the town, and 
so they know' that they have ended one 
more voyage. Xow', as always, most <.)f the 
|)eople of Saint-Malo (saN-ma'hV) are sailors, 
and always they have been renowned as 
hardy seamen and as doughty lighters. So 
famous have they always been that France’s 


gMMtesi kin^ would have only Bretons in 
his fleets and onlv the Br(‘tons of Saint- 
.Malo. 

(Greatest of all Saint -Malo's sailors, and 
best remembered by the French, is Jacques 
Cartier t/hak car'tva'b who stiiled from 
there in i5;^4 and gave his king a claim on 
the New World. When only a youth Cartier 
had made a trip to Brazil. This time, as a 
seasoned stiilor of forty-three years, he did 
not go southward again, but boldh' struck 
out to the northeast across the Atlantic. 
He w'as not looking for new lands, but h)r 
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Photo by Riiichgltz 

Jacques Cartier never found a Northwest Passage to 
the East, but he did find the St. Lawrence. Here you 

a sea route to distant China. He sighted 
Newfoundlantl, already discovered by John 
Cabot, sailed along the southern coast of 
Labrador, and finally moored his ships in a 
great bay at a point of land now tailed 
Cape Gaspe. Later he wrote that he was 
spellbouml by the beauty of the country, 
by its fertility, and by the welcome of the 
ht spitable Indians. Here he planted a cross 
a^iJ the banner of France, claiming all the 
land for Francis 1 , his great king. This 
was the beginning of New France. 

The next year Cartier set out again from 
Saint-Malo, this time with a little fleet, for 
he had some hope of founding a colony. 
When he once more reached the spiit which 
he had visited before, his men .somehow di.s- 
covered that the water of this arm of the 
sea is fresh, not salty. Then they sailed on 
westward. On August tenth Cartier con- 
clude! 1 that he wa^ sailing uj) a great river, 
and since the date was that of the feast day 
of Saint Lawrence, he named the river for 
the saint. 

Keeping on up the magnificent stream, 
the voyagers came to the point where the 
city of Quebec now stands, and there they 
found an Indian village called Stadacona, 
where Chief Donnacona ruled. Here they 
rested for a few days and were entertained 
by the natives. When Donnacona tried 
to persuade them not to go on any farther, 
they refused to listen. They sailed on and 
at last reached a beautiful island lying in 


see the daring Frenchman and his party sailing for the 
first time up the great Canadian river, in 1535. 

the river at a spot where a great hill, tinvering 
out of a plain, stands on one bank. Cartier 
and his men stopped at Hochelaga, the 
Indian village on the island, and before they 
left they named the hill Mont-Royal. 'I'o 
this day the isle itself and the city that 
stands on the site are both called' Montreal 

As winter came on, the voyagcTS decided 
to go back to Stadacona. Uniis(*d to such 
a long cold season, the men endured great 
hardshi[)s and many dic'd of scur\y. Cartier 
himsedf sulTered an attac'k of'^the disc'ase 
but was cured by some remc'dy given him 
by a friendly and admiring Indian. In the 
spring of i5,d> ibe shijis set sail for Fiance, 
taking along C'hief Donnacona, who had 
been treacherously .sei/c'd despite his many 
kindnesses to the sick and suffering sailors. 

In 1542 Cartier made his last trip to the 
.\ew' World, tliis time as jiilot for Sieur de 
Roberval (syur de rc'i'ber'vir), who was 
.sent out by the King as governor of New 
France. The glittering stones that the bold 
Breton sailor carried back home from this 
voyage did not jirove to bear gold, however, 
as he had expected. But none the less he 
soon became a rich man from his voyages. 
As a reward for his labors the King gave 
him great farms and a fine home in Brittany, 
and there the courageous exj)lorer, forgetting 
the sea and its perils, settled down to write 
the interesting memoirs that give us a 
charming story of his adventures. He died 
on Sep. ember i, 1557. 
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Aboard the gallant ‘‘Half Moon.” For this is a picture other than Henry Hudson himself in command of his 
of the little boat m which white men first sailed up crew upon that famous occasion. How their eyes 
the Hudson River. And the man on the nght is no would open if they could repeat the trip to-day! 


WHO FOUND the PLACE to BUILD NEW YORK? 

It Was Henry Hudson. He Was Trying Four Ways to Get to 
China, and Look at What He Found 


"""■jERE 1 am in En^^land and I VNant to 
II I China. Now how in the world 

1 am 1 gv^ing to get there? 'Fhe Turks 
have closed the only path 1 ever knew to the 
East, and now I cannot go that way to get 
all the silks and spices and precious stones 
that have always come from there. I must 
find another way. IIow’ can I go? 

That w'as the puz/Ie of many a man three 
or four hundred years ago. He did not 
know any too much about the map, of course. 
He knew the world was round, and therefore 
that he could get to China if he could only 
sail far enough east or far enough west. 
But if he went east, he had to sail w’ay down 
around Africa and face all sorts of dangers; 
and if he went west, he must sail dow'ii under 
South America. 

Could he sail around the top of Europe, 


and so find a Xtirtheast Passage? No one 
had ever done it. Could he go around the 
top of North America? No one had ever 
done that cither, and no one knew' how' much 
land or how much ice there would be to 
block either of these paths. Could he sail 
right over the North Pole? That would be 
the shortest w'ay, but was it all ice? Or 
could he find a way straight through North 
America? Nobt>d\' knew how’ wide America 
w'as, and maybe he could find a waterway 
and sail right through it. At any rate, 
these were the only ways to China, and the 
only thing to do was to try them all. 

This W'as exactly where Henry Hudson 
stood three hundred years ago. He wanted 
to find the w’ay to China, and he had the 
rich Mu.scovy Company in England to put 
up the money. He tried all the four ways 
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These were the farmers Hudson saw along the river soil. And when they had gathered their gram the 

that now bears his name. When they wanted a good women pounded it into meal, as the girl is doing in the 

crop, they put a fish m each corn hill to fertibze the picture Then they baked it without yeast into bread. 

and though he ne^c^ got to Chiiui, lu t<uind enough fnslead ot \\.islnigcm\ more nn)iu\ 
out a great man> things in tr\ ing on Hinison, lhe\ went hunting lor whaUs 

When he first set out, in 1^07, he tried to ln^l(‘ad, and out ol that lhe\ grew \er\ ru h 

sail over the Xorth Pole It Iheii the I )ut( Ii men Ij.inis ‘^enl 

looked pretty simjile ()n the for Hudson I he n* nuist liave 

were around Spitsbergen him start aiound the toj) of 

Ihen he made another tnj) Fiirope So Hudson set out in 

and tried to go around the toj) of that dirtetion once more, in 

Europe. There the ice filocked The Indians had not yet learned jOog He W(mU in a tin\ Ixiat 
V • . Ti 1 1 1 1 • to ““t* the white men when .. 

him again. By now he had his Hudson first landed in North called the “Half Moon“-- an<l 

own ideas about where to go, ^”„Ve“-th.8®scer of welcome* 

and he started westward for when the strangers put to land nioiis as Hudson himself. 
America. Then the winds from their utuc vessel. because he sailed for 

caught him and drove him out of his course, the Dutch that we always tali him Hendrick 

and he had to go back home once more. Hudsoi. now, for Hendrick is only Dutch 

But the Muscovy Company now had for Heniy. 
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sail over the Xorth Pole I 
looked pretty sim[)le on the 
map. But of course the 
great ice sheet kept him ^ 
from coming anywhere mZ 
near the Pole, and it is 
a wonder that he ever 
got back home alive 
But he did explore sev- 'JSM 
eral islands on this trip, 
and he found out how 
many whales there ^ 
were around Spitsbergen 
Ihen he made another tnj) 
and tried to go around the toj) of 
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Of course the ice blocked him around the 
top of Europe. Then he called his men to- 
gether and offered them a choice. He was 
going west, and they could either look for 
the way to China around the top of America 
or straight through the middle of it. His 
friend Captain John Smith had sent him 
some maps of the middle. Which way would 
they go? 

d'hey had had enough of icebergs, and 
they chose the mifldle. 

I'here was a man on )oard named Juet 
who kei)t a log of the 
whole trif), and parts 
of it have come down 
to us, They tell us just -.4, 
w hat liai)i)(.'nc<l oii^ the 

long voyage. T'he ' 

“Half Moon*’ lost her 
mast, and had to j)ut 

intt) Maine t|) ^ 

man in the crew got an M 

W^is thi^ th(' way to 
China.'' On llie twelfth, 

Hudson started ui) the This is the last sad voy 

I , , r who discovered the Hud 

ri\er to lind out. lie was trying to find a pas 

L'ol as far as \ll.anv 

" 1 • 1 1 I ' httle boat to perish on th< 

before he decided that 

hi‘ could not gel to China u]) the Hudson - 
but the river is now* naiiusl after liim. 

d'hen h(' had to go home again. Jl is a 
curious fact that at Albany he was only 
abcHit sixty miles away from the great 
French explorer C'hamplain, who was just 
coming down from Canada through Lake 
(ieorge. Hinv they would hase been sur 
prised to meet in these wildsi 

Up the Hudson to China 1 

All this w'as llie bc'ginning of Xew’ York. 
'I'he Dutch merchants were sorry they had 
not found the w'ay to (diina, but at Ic'ast 
thev could send over men to trade in furs 






This is the last sad voyage of the great explorer 
who discovered the Hudson River. For when he 
was trying to find a passage around the north of 
America, his rebellious crew set him adrift in this 
little boat to perish on the bay that bea^s his name. 


along the Hudson. A little later they planted 
a colony there. And that is wEy we have 
so many Dutch names around New \'ork 
to this day and also so many Dutch cus- 
toms, like ])aying New Year’s calls and 
oelieving in .Saint Nicholas. 

Henry Hudson made one more trip, in 
i6ro, this time under the ilag of ICngland. 
He tried to get around the top of North 
America the last of the four ways. He 
went through the strait now' named for him 
and into the great body of w'ater that we 
still call Hudson Lay. 
i And there he ])eri‘;hed. 

PI is men w ere so angry 
after a hard winter in 
that region that they 

And su[)pose 

^ec a modern map I 
to think he tried to 

x ou imagine asking for 

sc)n River Dax' Line? 

ge of the great explorer he was groping as 

on River. For when he , , i V i 

age around the north of best he could around a 

unknown conti- 

bay that bea^s ms name. 

neiit, and among its 
islands and ice fields. It W’as all like a gi- 
gantic ])icliire i>u//le. He did a good deal 
to ])ut it together. Hut it was too much for 
any one man. 

A Tribute to a Ship 

Some day when xou sail up the Hudson 
you must look lor the exact copy of the 
“Half Moon” that now' lies at liear Moun- 
tain. Fry to imagine going through the ice 
to China in that liny boat I And think of the 
terrors of a storm for so frail a shell, d'hen 
you will have some notion of the bravery of 
all the slunly .souls who risked their lives to 
open up the great New' World. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH 



When Sir Walter Raleigh was a little boy he must 
often have sat like this on the seashore in Devonshire 
and listened to the tales of some old salt till he could 
hardly wait to grow up and go adventurmg himself. 
For those were the days when every ship brought news 


of some Spamsh galleon robbed of its treasure on the 
high seas, of some new land discovered or sea explored, 
of some new wonder found in the incredible New 
World. And when he did grow up this little lad was 
to be one of the greatest adventurers of them all. 


BRAVE and BRILLIANT SIR WALTER 


The Darling of the Great Queen Plants a Colony in Virginia for 
Her, and Then the King Chops Off His Head 


HY did any Englishman want to leave 
his own merry land, three hundred 
years ago, and come over to live with 
the Indians in the wilds of North America? 
Whether he was rich and noble, with a great 
estate, or poor and humble on a little farm, 
why should he risk the perils of the waves 
and forests instead of staying peacefully at 
home? Well, there were a good many 
reasons, but one of the main ones was simply 
the love of high adventure that has made 
so many men blaze new paths in the world. 


And one of the most daring adventurers in 
all England was the m^in who planted the 
first llritish colony across the water. Wit 
and poet, courtier and scholar and soldier, 
Sir Walter Raleigh was one of the great 
spirits of his daring day. 

Raleigh came of a fine family, and was 
born about 1552 at Hayes, a village in South 
Devonshire. He was jxipular at the Uni- 
versit> of Oxford for his wit and his good 
looks, but he did not finish his course there 
because he went to France with a party of 
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ii<lvenlurmg Englishmen who for some five helh, his hiindsome hearing, sprightly wit, 

years fought on the Protestant sule with and gracious manner won her favor so com- 

thc Huguenots (hu'ge-not) in the religious pleteiy that she insisted upon his remaining 

wars. On his return to England he spent at her court, lie soon became one of her 

some time at the court of Queen Elizabeth, great favorites. To insure his fortune she 

and then sailed gave him sev- 


with his half 
brother, Sir 
Humphrey Gil- 
bert, on what 
th(‘y called a 
voyage of dis- 
covery. Their 
real aim was 
to run down 
and loot S])an- 
ish ships bound 
li o m e w a r (1 
fi\)m America, 
where the> had 
])een loaded full 
of treas..i t . 
Such adventure 
as this just 
suited tlie dar- 
ing Rabdgh, 
and also gave 
liiin a cliance to 
build uj) a 
much-n ceded 
fortune. I'or 
his family had 
spent their 
wealth ver\ 
fr(‘elv and hat I 



eral offices, in- 
cluding the 
control of the 
English wine 
and broadcloth 
trade, from 
which he ob- 
tained such a 
princely in- 
come that he 
could afford to 
live in the best 
style of his time 
in the finest 
house in all 
London. 

Having won 
a fortune and 
made his way 
at court, Ra- 
leigh was now 
.seized with the 
thirst for ad- 
venture and he 
began to get 
ready for an- 
other expedi- 
tion to cross 
the Atlantic, 


left little to the 
son, who was 
something of a 
spendthrift on 
his own ac- 
count. And Sir 
Walter’s love of 


This is Sir Walter Raleigh, about whom so many fine tales are told 
that one could never repeat them all. There is the famous story of his 
throwing his handsome cloak over a mud puddle in Queen Elizabeth’s 
path. There is the tale that once, lying in prison under sentence of 
death, he asked for one night of freedom to rescue a lady, promising 
to return— and returning! These may be only stories, but he was 
gallant and high-hearted and witty, of that we may be sure. On the 
scaffold he felt the edge of the axe with his fingers. ’’This is sharp 
medicine,” he said, ’’but it is a sound cure for all disease.” 


loot the Span- 
ish ships, and 
found a settle- 
ment in North 
America. But 
Queen Eliza- 
beth would not 


luxury, esj)ecially of fine clothes— he was the hear of his leaving her court, for she feared 
most splendidly dressed courtier of his lime — to trust her favorite to the perils of the deep 
made the lack of money a constant plague and the wilds of America. Vet if he could 
to him. not go himself, Raleigh could at least send 


When Raleigh came back from this voyage others, and so he did. He fitted out an ex- 
he again entered an army, this time as pedit ion in 1584 and sent out Philip Amadas 
captain of some English troops in Ireland, and Arthur Barlowe to seek a suitable IcKa- 
The adventure proved far more important tion. The next year he put his cousin Sir 
than ever he expected. When he was sent Richard Grenville in charge of seven ship- 
froni the army with letters for Queen Eliza- loads of colonists and sent them to plant a 
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settlement. On an island olT the roast of the 
C'arolinas they founded Roanoke, the first 
English settlement in America. 

The First Settlement in Virginia 

This, first settlement in \drginia- as the 
lands chosen by Amadas and Barlowe had 
been named, for the Queen did not |)ros[)er. 
.\fter less than a year of hardshij) and starv a- 
tion the settlers gave u]) and went hack to 
England. But Raleigh would not give up 
so easily. The next \'ear he sent out a ]>art 3 ' 
of a hundred and seventeen men, women, and 
children, with John White as governor. 
\fter a short sta>', White returned to Eng- 
land for su}>plies. When he again reached 
the settlement on Roanoke Lsland, he found 
not a single colonist, but (mly the half- 
burned ruins of the houses. Carved t)n a 
tree was the word “Croatan,” the name of 
an island to the south, but even a search 
there revealed no .survi\ors. 

Among the lost settlers was little X’irginia 
Dare, the governors granddaughter, the 
first Fmglish child born in America. It is 
p )W beliex'cd that those who were not killed 
i>y hostile Indians were carried off as prison- 
ers or adopted by the tribe. This was the 
pitiable end of England’s first attemjit at 
colonizing the Xcwv World. Later colonists, 
how’ever, wi'^er and ecpially couragc*ous, fol- 
lowed Raleigh in jilanting settlements in 
this same Virginia and brought wealth to 
themselves and to the mother country by 
growing tobacco, which, with the j)otato, 
had been brought back to England b}' the 
.settlers who deserted Roanoke. 

The Search for El Dorado 

WHiile Sir Walter’s cohmy at Roanoke was 
suffering its misha])s, he was busy h<*lping 
to prepare tlie English licet which in i 
defeated the Spanish Armada. Shortly 
after that he married, and so lost the favor 
of his Queen. Since Elizabeth no longer 
cared for him, she w'as cjuitc willing to have 
him try any adventure, so he .soon set out 
for South America in search ot the tabled 
land of El Dorado (el do-ra'do), a land of 
gold which he believed lay along the Orinoco 


River. Ife found little gold there, but he 
did bring back some mahogany wood, the 
first ever seen in E.ngland, so it is said. After 
a .short rest he joined an English fleet bound 
for the mid-Atlantic to waylay Spanish 
trea.sure ships, d'his trij) took him to the 
Azores and to Cadiz, in Sj)ain, w’here as 
usual he had a hand in some hot fighting. 

Raleigh’s Reward 

7n lOo^ (Ju(‘en Edi/abeth died and James T 
came to the lhi\)ne. fliis king, w'ho had no 
frieiully interest in the j)roud and haughty 
Raleigh, soon began to listen to the many 
envious courtiers who had long disliked tlie 
rich and pam[)cred favorite of Elizabeth. 
The King was soon eager to be rid of liim. 
He first took awa\ all the oflices and priv- 
ileges that Sir Walter had st) long enjoyed, 
and soon thereafter ihitwN him into prison 
in the Tower of London, wluie he remained 
for tweKe long ywir^. lleri' he j)assed away 
his time b\ writing, among olhei things, his 
“History of the Worhl,” one of the earliest 
pieces of realK good Engli'-h j>rosc. In lOiO 
he was at last set fiee. 

Raleigh’s Last Adventure 

Still ho])eful of finding the Dorado he 
liad oiue sought in \.dn, he immedialelv 
set sail for South America again. Making 
his Wily up the Orinoco Ri\er as befoie, he 
.stof)ped at a Spanisli settlement, San Tomas, 
and there, after some sort of dispute with 
the inhabitants, he .set tire to the town. 
News of this reached S|)ain. The Spani.sh 
king, W’ho ha<l doubtless often hearrl before 
of Rah‘igh’s doings, asked his ambassador 
in London to hulgi* a com])lainl against Sir 
Waller. King James again gladly listened; 
here, at last, wa^ his chaiu e. Wheti Raleigh 
'•cached England he was arrested, charged 
with treason, and beheaded on October 2 t), 
t()iS. 'i }i(‘re are man\ stories of the grace 
and gallantly he sliowt'd cvvu while awaiting 
the dcxidly stroke of the headsman’s axe. 
Whether or not those tales are true, there 
can be no doubt that (luring his life Sir 
Walter had been England’s most elegant 
courtit r, and one of her most daring sons. 
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THE GREAT CHAMPLAIN 



This is the gallant 
Frenchman who helped 
to bring the Old World 
over to the New, and 
to lay the foundations 
of the splendid land 
that is now Canada. 


WHO FOUND the PLACE to BUILD QUEBEC? 

And What Else Did the Great Champlain Do in the Wilds 
and Waters of the New America? 


S RO^r (‘arl\ times ilu- southwest piuL 
of has Ixhmi known for its 

men of action. I hcnc stands La 
R()('1 k‘11c, a city wlnisc jx-ojilc* ha\c with- 
stood many a sic;r('. I ju*rc live the restless, 
talkative, luird-li^ht in<^ (lascons. 'Hjcre 
dwelt the Santones, who (XMituries a^o detied 
the <.;ri‘al Jiilins (^lesar. And fiom the 
land of lh(‘ Santones, or Saintoni^e (saN'- 
td.N/Ji), as it is now calk'd, came Samuel 
de ('hamj)lain (sh. un-plan' ), one of the 
great hVinu h e\j)lorers and ( oloni/ers in 
America. His name is f.imous because he 
had the vision of a New I'raiKe in the New 
World. 

Lorn in the liny village of TJrouage 
(hrbb'a/h') some lime in C’haniplain 

sailed to the Spanish settlements in America 
when only a youth. 'I’his \(Aag(‘ made 
him eager to lind lands and start colonies 
for his own country, lie e\en had the idea 
that a canal ought to be <lug at I’anama, 
just about where we have ])ut it in our own 
flay, 'rhe h'rench king was impressed by 
his good sense, and sent him out in lOo.:; 
to look for a jilace to ])lanl a colony in Xorth 
America. From then tinlil his dc'ath in 
Quebec on Christmas Day, Chamj)lain 
was either busily exploring the New World 


or living in France and writing accounts of 
America. Cro^^ing and recrossing the At- 
lantic many times, he divided his life be- 
tween the Old World and the New’. 

On his lirst expedition Chami^lain sailed 
uj> the Saint Lawrence River as far as the 
leadline Rajiids, and went some fifty miles 
uj'k thi' rushing Saguenay, 'bhe following 
vear. at the mouth of a little stream in 
Nova Scotia 1 h‘ helped to found the colony 
named Poi: Roy«il now' Annapolis -- the 
tirsi permaiK'ut settlement in Xew France. 
Still seeking fither good ]daces for settle- 
ment, during the next four years he explored 
the bay of i''undy and the coast of Xew' 
Fngland from Maine as far south as Caj)e 
Cod. Meanwhile the settlers at Fort Royal 
were growing ever more dissatisfied, .m) in 
i ()07 Cham])lain took them liack to France. 

“The Place Where Nut Trees Grew” 

The next year he came back to .\merica 
with otlu'r settlers. He sailed up the Saint 
Lawrence and dropped anchor on July 
at “a ])lace most ]>roper for a habitation.” 
‘‘N\) other jdace," he wrote, “c(Hild be moie 
excellent than this, nor belter situale<l, for 
mit trees abound here. The j>oint is called 
(Jmbtr by the Indians-” Here Champlain 






Photo b> t} e nrtut Dav i 1 ( 1 nt kow 

B> this single shot, which killed three Iroquois chiefs, lasting enemies of France As a result England and 
Champlain made the powerful Iroquois nation into her settlers became supreme in the New World 

led his followers ashore and started a settle- gicat salt sea” of ^^hl(ll he had heard On 
ment destined to become the capital of New his return he canic in a roundabout w<i\, 
trance. teiuelung th( shores t)f Lakts Huron, l.rie*, 

And now Champlain’s a(ti\itics began in and Ontario, 
earnest, horming a league with the neigh- Ihe great western e\j)edition eompleted, 
boring Huron and Algoneiuin Indians in Champlain settled down in (Quebec to li\e 
1609, he started war against the hive Na- quiellv anel do what he eould to jrromote 
tions, a group of war-lo\ing trilies led b^ the welfare of the struggling village. In 
the fierce Iroquois. Ihis needless J reneh ibzq the plae* w<is attacked hy J.ngjish 
hostility later caused the IreKiuois to become shi[)s anel forced to sum nder. Champlain 
allies of the Dutch anel 1 nglish colonists in himself was earned to London as a prisoner, 
their conflicts with New I ranee. While on but was latir released and sent to Pans, 
this expedition, Champlain discovered the After three \ears the 1 nglish gave Quebec 
beautiful lake which bears his name. l)ack to the 1 reneh, and at once Champlain 

His next exploring trips led him into the set out for his colony with two hundred 
west and north. In i6ii he established a new settlers. After working there a few 
trading post at Montreal, and in 1O13 he months more, he dud (16^5) in the village 
sailed up the Ottawa River looking for “a he harl ^junded 
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Gentle Father Marquette, an early French missionary hearts the key of kindly words and deeds. The 
to the New World, succeeded where others were to above picture shows the explorer first entering the 
fail. For he carried a magic key which unlocked all broad waters of the Mississippi River m 1673. 

A MAN the INDIANS LOVED 

That Is Why They Told Him So Much about What He Could 
Discover All along the Upper Mississippi 

D T \V\S nolilc IjUhxI th.il ran in the ada. and vith every letter he grew more 
\eins of jaetjues Maiciuelle (/hak impatient to join them in the wilds of the 
inar'ket')- ^ ^ ranee had X(-\\ WoiUl 

gi\en new honois to his father, and the At last, ^^hen he was twenty-nine, he was 
father may ha\e been a little sorrv when sent o\cr to Quebec. For a little while he 
his \oungest .son, born in wanted to lemained there and then he was sent into 

become a Jesuit (ie/'u-it") jniest and a mis- the western forests to a region known as the 
s onar>' to the Indians instead of larMiig out Coimtiy of the Upper Lakes. He spent 
a great career in hhaiKe \ et JacipRs \Nas some time at a mission on Chequamegon 
going to make a name tliat would outlast Ikn , on Lake Superior, and then came back 
those of all his kinsmen. to the rapids in the Saint ^Mary’s River, 

He began to studv with the learned Jesuit where he started a mission at the place now 
w'hen he was only si\teen. Known for his called Sault Sainte Marie. After some 
gentle disposition and his skill in languages, months he opened another mission farther 
he made rapid progress; and when his ttain- south, at Michilimackinac on Mackinac 
ing w^as ov’er Jic settled down as a teacher Strait. And it w^as there that his great 
in the Jesuit college. lUit the (juiet life adventure began. 

there did not suit him. From time to time In 1O72, Count Frontenac (froN'te-nak'), 
he read the stories that came back from the the go\ernor of New France, sent out Louis 
Jesuit missionaries of X\‘w 1 * ranee, or Can- Joliet (jo'l><^'), a skillful woodsman and ex- 
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MARQUETTE 


plortT, to liml the great river of the West 
that was said to ilow into the “Sea of Cal- 
ifornia.” Joliet knew the western forests 
well enough, but he was nevertheless told 
to go first to Father ^Marquette and take 
him along on the adventure. For it was 
believed that the priest's friendliness with 
the Indians, and his knowledge of their 
speech and customs, would make the way 


its source, and thence went overland to the 
shore of l.ake Michigan at the ])lacc where 
Chicago now stands. From here they made 
their way around the -shore of the lake to 
the mission on Creen Bay, arriving there late 
in September. 

The next spring Joliet pushed on to Quebec 
to tell the governor about the great river 
and to give a rei)ort of the whole trip. But 



I'hiiif. iiii\ right Milwuukrv I’uMu Mu-cuiu 

T- day the Father of Waters flows through smiling 
fat ms and populous cities. Villages cluster along its 
banks and mighty bridges span it. But in the day 

of the cxpkyrers much easier. And so it did, 

Joliet spent the winter with Marcjnette, 
and early the next May the two nitai set 
out. They first went to Cireen Bay, on the 
western shore of Lake Michigan, and from 
there canoed up the Fox River to Lake 
Winnebago. The Indians whom the\ met 
there guided them across the country to a 
bend in the Wiscon^^in River. 'Thert' the 
two explorers with their five com])anions 
again took to their canot's. After a week of 
j)leasant travel they lloaled out into the 
waters of the ui)})er MLsis^iJ){)i. 

On this great river, growing c‘ver greater, 
they floated southw'ard jiast the moulh of 
the Missouri and of the Ohio, and oinvard 
until they reached the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas. There they stayed a while with friendly 
Indians. But they were afraid to go on 
farther south, and they turned back and 
canoed to the mouth of the Illinois River. 
They ascended this stream to a portage near 


when Father Marquette floated down to the Arkansas, 
its dense forests had never felt an axe, and the plains 
on either side were owned by the buffaloes. 

Father Marquette, eager to lua’iig (fliris- 
.lianity to tlie Indian^ living in the south, 
again set out down the wesiern shore of 
l..ike Michigan, d hough he w^as ill during 
mucli of the trip, lu‘ and hi> companions 
kej)t on I ill ihev reached the Indian village 
of Kaskaskia on the Illinois l\i\er. There 
they rested till tin* sick and weary j)ric*st 
w'as able to start back to his mission at dis- 
tant M ichilimackinae. Slowly, very sknvly, 
they trudgcvl along, Father M a rqut‘tte growl- 
ing wa‘ak(T every day. At last, on May 
i8, 1675, he died, in llu* wildc-rness on the 
shore of T.ake Michigan, near the* mouth 
of the river which now bears his name, 
d'here he was lHiri(‘(l. Within a fewv yc^ars 
some! Indian converts sought out his gra\e 
in the forest and carric'd his remains on to 
the mission at Michilimackinac. d'o-day his 
body rests in the chajiel at Saint Ignace, the 
village Tiat grew' up on the spot wnere his 
ow n mission post once stood. 
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LA SALLE 



If the brave La Salle had only been kindly as well as 
strong and determined disaster might well have given 
up following him Bui he found it hard to get along 
with people. Though he could command, he could not 


persuade So he came to an untimely end In the 
picture above, the artist has chosen to show him at 
the most glorious moment in his career — when he 
claimed the Mississippi Valley for his king. 


The MAN WHO FOUND the OHIO 

La Salle Gave the Whole Mississippi \'allcy to His King, and 
Somewhere in Its Soil He Lies To-day, Where He Was 
Shot Down by His Own Men 


7Y7 IIRFI hiindnfl ^( us ilu ut\ ot 
I Rouen \\ f imoiis m 1 laiue loi its 
rich mtichant iiiniilus and ikIksI 
of them all were the (\i\ehLis (lva'\e h \') 
lhc^ li\C(l like nohlts Some ol lluni ranke<l 
hi^h in the ehuieh, and somt* were c\en 
couiliers aboul tlu household ol Louis Xl\ , 
the (hand Monarch ()neolth(ni himc\cr, 
a hauj?ht> one, ^^as thoui^ht to he a neVr- 
(lo-well ^ et this }oungei son, named 
RolicTt Rene (it-na') hut liellti known as 
ra\elieT dc La Salle, hrought lasting glory 
to the famih In winning foi lianet the 
greatest of all her ]iossossions 

Robert was born in Rouen (relo'oN' on 

/ 


\o\enihei l>ut at the age of 

t\veiU\ -loin he came o^el to Montreal 
wheie an oldei hiother hid ehaigi ed a 
monisUi\ 1 his was then in \ew I ranee, 
foi il was not till later that the land was 
namid Canada lor a tiillmg sum he 
bought a large tract ol land near the Laehine 
Rajiids and at once began trading with the 
Indians 1 lom them he heard e>f a great 
ii\ei ealled the ‘Ohio,” Stiui to ilow west- 
ward into the ‘ China Sea,” or the Paeitie 
Oeean, and he set out to seek it in ibOg 
After two ^ea^s he returned, and themgh 
he hael lost all the maps he hael made, he 
hatl tra\cled down the Ohio Rner to the 



LA SALLE 


point where Louisville now stands. Even 
more important, he had learned that what 
the Indians called the “Ohio” was really 
the Mississippi, and he had heard, as had 
Joliet (zho'lyS') the year before, that this 
river flows from the lakes of the north south- 
ward into a great sea. 

This fact gave La Salle the one idea that 
was to lead him ever onward until the day 
of his death. Before he told anyone about 
it, however, he made a trip to Lake Huron, 
then down Lake Michigan to about where 
Chicago now stands, and on to the Illinois 
River. Learning from the Indians that this 
stream empties into the Mississippi, he 
returned to Montreal and lairl his great plan 
before Count Frontenac (froN'te-nak'), the 
governor of New France. 

La Sallees scheme was to build a chain of 
forts along the upper Saint Lawrence River, 
around the Great Lakes, and along the Ohio 
and the Mississippi. Hiese. he knew, would 
give New France many trading post.s; and 
he thought they would hold the western 
country against the Dutch, the English, 
and the Spanish, all of whom were eager to 
w^i the region. Frontenac agreed to the 
plan, and in 1673 La Salle set to work. 

Until his death on March ig, 1687, La 
Salle carried on one expedition after an- 
other. Fate seemed to be against him from 
the first. His forts were besieged and de- 
stroyed. His ships were lost in storms. 
Powerful enemies in the New World and the 
Old plotted against him. His men played 


the Mississippi Valley after his sovereign-- 
“Land of Louis,” or Louisiana. 

When La Salle again reached Montreal 
he founrl that his good friend Frontenac 
was no longer in power. In his stead was 
a mcan-s[)irited, grasping governor, eager 
to rob the explorer of his glories and of any 
profits he might make from his great ven- 
tures. But La Salle was not so easily mis- 
treated. He went directly to the King in 
France, told him his story, and received 
from him the right to govern all the regions 
he had discovered. Soon he set sail again, 
intending to go by sea directly to the mouth 
of the Mississi[)pi. 

Once again disaster dogged the sturdy 
man. All through the voyage there was 
discontent aboard the ships. The com- 
mander of the fleet sailed ]Kist the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and after voyaging about 
for days, anchored far to the west on the 
coast of Texas. In a short time he sailed 
away, leaving La Salle and his companions 
on that inhos[)ilable shore. Still undaunted, 
the plucky evplorer set out with a few' men 
through the thousands of miles of forest 
that lay between him and (fuebec. He lost 
his w’ay and wandered aimlessly about 
through })lain and forest for sevissal months. 
i’N'erx' day the men grew' more dis}ieart(‘ned 
and more angry with their leader. At last, 
after a ])itter (juarrc'l, four of them am- 
bushed him and treacherously shot him. 

His ambition, his determint'd purpose, 
anfl his courage brought a glorious fame to 


traitor, and often deserted him. But he, 
with a strength and courage beyond 
all description, never gave u[) until A 
he voyaged to the mouth of the 
Mississippi and claimed for France 
all the lands drained by that great 
river and its tributaries. Proud of WR 
his country and of his king, Louis jSSJ 
XrV, he named this vast territory of 


La Salle when he completed the work of 
discovery done by his countrymen, Mar- 
quette and Joliet, and by the S})ani<ird, Her- 
nando de Soto. lUit his |:)ride and his stern 
nature made enemies for him all througli 
his life, and finally brought him to an un- 
marked grave somewhere in the depths of 
the trackle.ss forest. 
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JOLIET 

HE LOVED the WOODS and the INDIANS 

And That Is Why Joliet Came to Be a Daring Explorer 
of the Great Northwest 


NE early siiring day in 1674 the little 
village of Queliec, capital of New 
France, was filled with excitement, 
'fravelers were coming. Jt was not just 
traj)pers returning from the western forests, 
but real exjdorers. And at their head was 
Louis Joliet (zho'lyc') liimself. The ron of 
a wagon maker, he had been born in the 
village twenty-nine years befiue, on Se])- 
tember 21, 1645. Now, after a year’s 
absence cm another of his exciting trips, he 
wa-^ reaching home again at last. Now he 
would tell Frontenac (frONTe-nak'), the 
governor, about the great river of the west, 
for he had really found it. 

k'rom chih^hood Joliet had lov’ed the 
forest and its Indians. Ifis ])arents, wanting 
him to become a ])riesl, had early j)ut him 
into the Jesuit (je/'u-it) college, but he ha<l 
not stay(‘d long. Fearing that his sujieriors 
might not send him out to be a lni^sionary, 
he .soon left the .seminary and joined a jiarty 
of exjiUircTS westward bound to fm<l a more 
direct route from Montreal to lli<‘ ‘’Fount ry 
of the Ujijier Lakes" an<l U\ search for 
cop[)er along the shores of l.ake Sui>erior. 
riiis long trip through the forests decided 
hi.^ life’s business. He bei ame a fur trader, 
a ‘‘coureur de boi^" (kdd'rur' de bwa), or 
“runner of the forests." 

Since Joliet knew the western lands so 
well, Frontenac had sent him to Imd out 
if the great western river, about which he 
had heard from mi.ssionaries and from Sicur 
(syiir) de La Salle, really tlowed into the 
“VVrmilion Sea,” as the Oiilf of Falifornia 
was then called. Setting out, Joliet went 
first to the mission at Michilimackinac, 
where he w^as joined by Father Jacejues 
Alarqucltc (zhak mar'ket'), a Jesuit mis- 
sionary who knew^ the forests as well as he, 
and the Indians even better. 

The two men, with five French com- 
jianions, left Michilimackinac in two canoes, 
rhey jiaddled around the northern shore of 


r.ake Michigan to a settlement on Green 
Hay, and from there up the Yox River to 
Lake Winnebago. Having reached the 
southern end of the lake, they w’ere guided 
by some Indians across country to the Wis- 
consin River, which Jean Nicolet (zhbX 
ne'kcVlf*') may have discovered in 16,^4 
There they again embarked in their frail 
canoes, and drifted southward with the cur- 
rent till the\’ reachcfl the ujjpcr waters of 
the great river they were seeking. 

Finding the Mississippi 

For four weeks they drifted along, and 
since the stream kept growing wider they 
soon came to see why the Indians called it 
“^lississijipi" — the “Father of Waters.” 
Past the mouth of the muddy Missouri and 
of the sluggish Ohio, they drifted on until 
tliey reached the Arkansas River. There, 
in an Indian village called Akamsea, they 
found friendly natives who advised them 
not lo venture farther south. 

So they started back. Slowly they made 
their way northward to the mouth of the 
Illinois Ri\er, then to its source, where 
they again found friendly Indians to guide 
them overland to the southern shore of 
Lake Michigan, at the jilace where Chicago 
now stands. From there they followed the 
western .shore of the lake to the settlement 
at Green Hay, arriving in late September. 
'Fhere the leaders parted, F^ither Marquette 
making his way lo his mission. With the 
coming of the spring Joliet again set out 
through the forests, this time for Quebec. 

When the people of New France learned 
of his discoveries there was much rejoicing. 
'Fhc FTench king himself was so happy 
that he paid the exjjlorer high honors and 
gave him — to hold forever — the Island of 
Anticosti in the broad Gulf of Saint Law- 
rence. There Louis Joliet, the wagon maker’s 
son, ruled like a prince until the ilay of his 
death, some time in May, 1700. 
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CAPTAIN COOK 



Photo b> Iho Puhiu Lihruri, MolOwtirrie 


Be* ire the days of Captain Cook men’s ideas about the 
South Seas were so hazy that no one was quite sure 
whether or not there was another continent southeast 
of Asia. To be sure, the Dutch had trading posts in 
Australia, but they knew almost nothing about that 


vast island continent. Then in 1770 came Captain 
Cook, to explore long stretches of the Australian shore 
and claim the whole land for England. In this picture 
he is just landing at Botany Bay, not faa- from where 
the city of Sydney now stands. 


WHO FOUND the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS? 

Here Is the Story of the Valiant Captain Cook, Who Made Many 
a Discovery in the Icy Wastes of Arctic and Antarctic 


F EVER a boy was born under a lucky 
star, as the saying is, that boy was 
James Cook. No one guessed the 
fact when he came into the world in a poor 
little Yorkshire cottage on an Octolier day 
in 1728. Nor did his early years give promise 
of what was ahead, for he had only enough 
schooling to teach him to read and write and 
do simple sums in arithmetic. At thirteen 
he was apprenticed to a shopkeeper in a 
neighboring fishing town, but he soon quitted 
the shop for the sea, and at twenty-seven 
was the mate of a small vessel. 

Then he took an important step; he en- 
listed in the British Navy as a common 


seaman. He was a welcome recruit, for not 
only was he a sturdy six-footer, with keen 
brown eyes under his heavy brows, but he 
was an exjierienced sailor as well. Assigned 
lo a man-of-war commanded by Captain 
Hugh Palliscr, young Cook soon won the 
liking of all the olhcers by his alert, intelli- 
gent way of carrying out an order. In four 
years he was made sailing master, or navi- 
gator, on a ship bounrl for America to assist 
General Wolfe at Quebec. 

There, when a brave, reliable man was 
needed to take soundings by night of the 
channel of the river in front of the French 
camp, Captain Palliser recommended Cook; 
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CAPTAIN COOK 


and after barely cscaj)ing capture, Cook drew 
such a good chart that he was ordered to 
make others. He came to be known as an 
able marine surveyor, and was employed for 
several years in charting along the coast from 
Newfoundland to Labrador. His leisure 
hours he gave to study, mastering 
such books as he possessed and 
making himself an educated 


Then that *‘star’’ made 
itself felt in his life. 

1 1 was known that the 
planet Venus would 
pass across the sun in 
1769, and that this 
important event could 
best be seen in the 
South Seas. So King 
(ieorge III ordered a 
ship, the “Kndcavor,” 
to be fitted ou' for 
carrying astronomers 
and other scientists to the 
Pacific island of 'fahiti 
(tii'he-te) By Cajitain 
l^dliser’s advice, Cook wa; 
made a lieutenant and [)ut in 
command of the ship. 

Sailing from England in Au- 
gust and going around ('ape 


Cook drew many new plants that Lieutenant Cook 

ordered to named one place Botany Bay. They sailed 

lown as an northward along the eastern coast of Aus- 

aployed for tralia; and since they had no charts to warn 

coast from them of reefs and shallows, navigation grew 
Irfis leisure more and more dangerous. Suddenly one 
g night the ship struck on a rocky 

shoal and was almost wrecked. 
They escaj^ed this peril only to 
run into others that threat- 
ened to send them to the 
bottom; but finally 
the travelers reached 
a sheltered cove where 
the ''Endeavor'’ could 
be re]:)aired. 

Many great dangers 
still lay before them, 
through which they 
uere safely brought 
by the cool courage 
and good sense of their 
commander. But the 
greatest was awaiting 
them at Batavia, in Java, 
when they arrived there 
tour months later; for there the 
('limate was so unhealthful that 

Plot. \n N ttifiiil I’trlnr , . , . ^ 1 

during their two months stay, 

Iho discove?^d Haw™i?cWme^^^ " “Endeavor” was being 

Australia and New Zealand for niadc Seaworthy, all but ten of 


Horn, the “faideavor” rc^ached and* wast*line5*of%hc Pacific them fell ill. Many had died 
fahiti the follow ing April the map I^efore the ship reached England. 


(1769). I'he islanders were 
friendly, though they were incurable thieves, 
like most of the South S(*a natives. A camp 
was set up on shore for the astronomers, and 
there (June they had a line view' of the 
“transit of Venus.” Soon afterward the 
“Endeavor” sailed for New' Zealand. There 
the people proved to he so tierce that few 
landings were made; but several months were 
spent exploring the coast before going on to 
“New Holland,” as Australia was then called. 

How Botany Bay Got Its Name 

Here the inhabitants were scattered and 
timid, and so the scientists could often go 
ashore, finding all sorts of strange life — 
swarming millions of butterflies, fishes that 
hojfpcd about on land, huge ants’ nests in 
tlie trees, the curious kangaroos, and so 


Home again, in June, 1771, 
Cook found himself famous, and soon became 
a captain. He made two more voyages. On 
the first of these (1772-75) he even cro.ssed 
the Antarctic Circle, only to be driven back 
by intense cold, thick fogs, and icebergs, 
which he called “lloating rocks." This cruise 
lasted three years and covered sixty thousand 
miles. 

On his return, C'aptain Cook wms rewarded 
with higher rank and further honors, and 
published his iliary of the voyage. But he 
had been at home scarcely a year before he 
set out again — on July 12, 1776, just about 
the time of the signing of our Declaration 
of Independence. This time he went to 
search for a northern passage from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. It was his 
last voyage. 



CAPTAIN COOK 



Ptiutu by Ki^<h«itz 

Hers you see the tragic death of a great explorer. 
Ovf night, after Captain Cook’s return to the Hawaiian 
Islands, it was discovered that a ship’s boat had been 
stolen by the natives. Early the following morning— 
the morning of the fourteenth of February, 1779— 

Taking the eastern route, he again explored 
the Pacific, discovering the Hawaiian, or 
Sandwich, Islands before he sailed for the 
western coast of North America, where he 
examined every promising opening as he 
made his way north and passed through 
Bering Strait into the “Icy Sea.” On his 
second voyage he had crossed the Antarctic 
Circle; now he crossed the Arctic Circle. 

In November (1778) he was back among 
the Sandwich Islands and discovered the 
island of Hawaii itself. The natives, seem- 
ingly a gentle, kindly people, made the 
strangers welcome. Thousands came frotn 
all over the island to see them, lining the 
shore, swimming around the ship, and crowd- 
ing about it in hundreds of canoes. When- 
ever the captain went ashore he was received 
like a king. 

Then one night a ship^s boat was stolen, 
and Captain Cook landed with a small party 
to demand its return. At first everything 


Cook and a party of marines set out for the island to 
recover the missing boat. The natives became hostile 
and the party was obliged to retreat. The gallant 
captain, the last to retire, was stabbed in the back, 
but kept on fighting bravely until he die(|^ 

went well; but the throng about him grew 
Suddenly hostile, and within a few yards of 
safety and in siglit of hii5 ])anic-stricken men, 
he was struck down. 

So died one of the most gallant of exi)lorcrs. 
He was devoterlly loved by his men — and no 
wonder, for he saw that they had good food 
and fresh water, and he kept his ships clean, 
dry, and well-aired. In tliis w^ay he proved 
that a ship could go on long voyages and yet 
escape the dread scourge of the sea, scurvy, 
which comes from improper food and unsani- 
tary living. And what discoveries he made, 
w'hat lands and waters he charted on those 
long voyages! He left the map of the South- 
ern Hemisphere much as it is to-day, filling 
in many a ha/y outline. Furthermore, he 
claimed Australia for England, and thus af- 
fected the lives of countless people. 

The star under which Captain Cook was 
born was f)erhaps even luckier for England 
than it v'as for the brave explorer! 
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Far into the unknown wilderness where no white man 
had ever been bt-f c Lewis and Clark have won their 
way until they stand at the Three Forks, where three 
small streams meet to form the Missouri. Not far 
beyond is the continental divide. And pointing the 
way onward, as she had been doing for many a difficult 
mile, stands Sacajawea, the gallant sixteen-year-old 
Indian girl, who knows the country half by instinct 


and half by childhood memories. With her baby 
strapped to her back she has come with her husband, 
a French-Canadian trapper, to visit the land of her 
own people and to show the way to the “kind white 
chiefs” who are so bent on crossing the Shining Moun- 
tains to the Everywhere-Salt-Water. One of the finest 
things about these “white chiefs” was that they nearly 
always managed to get along very well with the Indians. 


FIRST ACROSS NORTH AMERICA 


In Many Ways the Trip of Lewis and Clark over the Rockies to 
the Pacific Was a More Daring Feat than Any of the 
Great Sea Voyages of the Explorers 


FTKR Nortli America had bet'ii dis- 
covered, how lon^^ ilo you think it 
was before anybody made a trip 
across it to the western coast? Just about 
three hundred years; and that is enough to 
show how hard the thing was to do far 
harder than just siiling over the ocean, 
where there w'ere no jungles or Indians. 

In i8o^^ President JefTerson bought from 
Napoleon the vast land of Louisiana, which 
then covered about half of the whole Missis- 
sippi Valley. He got it for the* price of a 
good New York City block, for many parts 
of it were just wild woods that had never 
seen a w^hitc man. He thought someone 
ought to go out to sec what it was all like. 
And’ for this purpose he chose Lewis and 


Clark - Mernvelher Lewis and William Clark. 

Neither of these brave men could siiell 
very well, and here is wdiat they wTote in 
their journal wdien they had reached the 
end of one of the greatest trips of exploration 
ever made. They had come “in view* of the 
Ocian, this great Pacitic Octean which we 
have been so long anxious to See. and the 
roreing or noise made by the waves brakeing 
on the rockey Shores . . . may be heard 
distictly.” 

Lewis was a captain in the army. He 
had bcHin born near Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, on .\ugust i8, 1774; Clark was also a 
ca]>tain, born near the same place four years 
earlier. They had long been friends. After 
serving in the army against the Indians, 
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LEWIS AND CLARK 




Clark had gone back to his home, now in 
Kentucky, and Lewis ha<l been made private 
secretar>' to President Jefferson. 

His service at Washington paved the way 
for Lewis’s exploring trip. Since Jefferson 
had been interested in the great untraveled 
West even before he became president, he 
decided to send out an expedition into that 
region when he foresaw that 
we were likely to buy the 
territory. He made f^ewis 
the leader, and Lewis 
chose his friend Clark 
for a companion. They 
were to ‘‘go up the 
Missouri River to its 
source, to find out if 
possible the fountains 
of the Mississippi, . . . 
cross the Stony ^fountains 
and, having found the near- 
est river llowing into nioio« i.> in.iop«ud. 

the Pacific, go down it 
^ \i .V Here are the two 

to the sea. .\lso, they men who first 

were to find out all crossed North 
, , America from the 

about the countrv, its Atlantic to the 

Inaian inhabitants, 
and the chances for Meriwether 
buying furs. Lewis «t th, right. 

Xo explorers ever set out with bet- 
ter trained men than the ones who 
started up the Missouri River on 
May 14, 1804. 'rhere were forty-live 

soldiers and w^oodsmen in the three stout 
boats. By the end of July they had reached 
the mouth of the Platte River, and in late 
October they pitched camp for the winter 
near an Indian village in what is now the 
state of South Dakota. 

On April 7, 1805 they broke camp and 
again started westward, though fourteen 
men were now sent back to St. Louis, ac- 
cording to the plan. The rest were accom- 




By the end of July the party reached the 
Rocky Mountains and came to the place, 
in what is now southwestern Montana, 
where three little rivers unite to form the 
Missouri. Soon they crossed the Great 
Divide; and they rejoiced to find at last a 
tiny stream that was flowing westward. 
They launcheil their canoes in this stream, 
the Clear Water River, passed on into the 
Snake River, and finally into a mighty rush- 
ing torrent that led them down to the 
Pacific Ocean. The mouth of this 
great river had been discovered from 
the Pacific in 1791, by Robert Gray, 
an American sea captain, who had 
named it the Columlua. 

I Along the shore of the Pacific near 
this j)oint the ex- 
plorers built Fort 
Clatsoj) and went into 
camp lor the winter 
On ]May jO, 1S06, 
they started bai k to 
the I'^asl. Guided by 
the friendly Indians, 
the\ made tin* trip 
back rapidly and 
fairly (Msily, and on 
Sej)t(‘ml)er the\ 
were again in St. 
ouis. In si>ite of floods 
and l)li/./ards, wild animals 
and many hostile Indians, Lewis and Clark 
haci travel(‘(j nearly nine thousand miles 
through jiathless territory and had returned 
wdth a story of their e\i)edition which reads 
like a romance —as the actual deeds of men 
.so often do. 

In 1807 Meriwether Lewis was made 
governor of the Louisiana 1 'erritor>\ He 
managed his business from St. Louis until 
he mysteriously met his death in the home 
of a lenncsscc settler, some time in late 




panied from this point to the coast by a half- September, 1809, as he was making his way 

breed Indian and his wdfe and child. The across the country to Washington. William 

woman, called Sacajawea, or “Bird Woman,” Clark lived until September i, 1838. He 

served as guide and interpreter, for she had had been Indian agent for the Uj^per Louisi- 

grown up in the country farther west. ana Territory from 1813 to 1821. 





HOW WE FOUND THE NORTH POLE 





Here is a picture of Robert Edwin Peary, the first man 
who ever saw the North Pole. To the right is his ship, 
the “Roosevelt,” which carried him through icy waters 


on the first lap of his journey. Below are his sledges 
drawn by hardy Eskimo dogs, who hauled all his sup* 
plies on the dangerous dash to the Pole. 


now WE FOUND the NORTH POLE 

How Many Men, How Many Centuries, Do You Think It Took 
before the First Man Finally Reached the Top of the World? 


TARS and '^tripes nailed lo the Pole ” 
d'hi^ was the historic telegram that 
reached the While House on Se])tem- 
her 6, igog, from Indian Harbor, in Labra- 
dor. TL was signed by Rol)ert Edwin Peary, 
d'his man had at last reached the North 
Pole, exactly five months earlier, and he 
had just got back to the lirst ])lace from which 
he could let the world know about it. 

Now i)e()ple had been searching through 
the frozen north for many a century before 
this, and had even been trying to get to the 
Pole for a long time. Nothing that men 
had ever tried to do had been more daring 
or more perilous. The long account of their 
heroic efforts to go farthest north is full of 
bravery and full of tragedy. And this is 


ihe st('>r> of ii all We will begin at the 
\ery beginning 

Many a lenlury ago the people living 
around the Mediterranean thought the 
world was a llat disk surrounded by the 
great river Oceanus. They knew very little 
about any region far away, but they liked 
to dream about such places — for instance, 
the placcis that must lie to the north beyond 
the Alps and the mountains in the Balkans. 
I'Tom those regions came some of the tin 
for making bronze, and the amber that ^^as 
worn for ornament. 

But there was no reliable account of the 
north, so the poets used to make u]) many a 
marvelous tale about it. Homer tells about 
the Cimmerians (sl-me'rl-in) who lived far 




HOW WE FOUND THE NORTH POLE 


to the north in a land of fog, and about a man to find out a little of the real truth 
race of giants who dwelt up there where about the Antic 

the nightb were so short that one shepherd It was still more than a thousand years 


driving out his 
flock for the day 
might meet an- 
other bringing 
his sheep in for 
the night. And 
there were 
many other 
tales. Thev 
show that the 
people knew 
so7nt thing about 
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Ik fore any re- 
liable account 
was written of 
the Arctic. 
During that 
long lime a good 
m.inv jKO{)le, 
al)o\e all the 
Romans, found 
out a great deal 
about the north- 
ern toasts of 
J urope. Many 


the north for photo by nerbert o Pontine J uTojK*. Many 

instance, the ifature did not intend that any but the most hardy and experienced > c .i r s later, 

short nights in should conquer this forbidding country, where the desert wastes of King Alfred of 

saow are swept by gales and fearful blizzards, and the harbors are , , i i i 

summer— but locked w.th great ice floes. I nglund had .1 


only very, very 

little, and nearl} *all of that 

wrong. 

Bit by bit the people 
learned a little more 
Way back about 500 
B , a man from 
Caithage named 
Himlico made a j|| 

great vo\age 
north, apparent- 
ly as far as Ire- 
land, and wrote 
down the story 
of his trip It IS 
the first true 
story of the north 
w e know. Nearly 
two hundred 
>ears later a Greek 
named Pytheas 
(pith'e-as), living in the 
town that was then Mas- 
siglia and is now Marseilles, 
sailed up to Britain and saw 
the tin mines in Cornwall 




\Li\ interfslmg 
visitor n imcd Ohthcrc (o'thtr 
who told how ]r had sailtd 
north along tin coast of 
\orwa\ and tiun east as 
f.ir IS what we now 
call the White 

So the first man 
to bring back a 
stor\ from the 
\retic that has 
come down to us 
m writing was a 
Sc a ndina\ lan , 
and th( man who 
wrote out the story 
was an Anglo-Saxon 
\nd from that day to 
this, most of the polar trips 
have ])cen made by men of 
Scandinavian or Saxon 
blood These races have 


Later he skirted the eastern ‘^^th to sail- 

coast of Britain to its north- bathtub, and is poking his head above the ors, and have always been 

prnmn«;t r»ninf • onrl f would like to join hun. He is r ^ 

ernmost point, ana mere ne ©ne of the few mhabiUnts of polar regions. 

heard about the land of King Alfred wrote his 

Thule (thu'le), on the edge of the frozen story about the year 890 But long before 
ocean, where half of the year was day and that othe’* men from Scandinavia had been 
half of it night. So Pytheas was the first sailing in the icy northern seas. They k^d 
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found Iceland and settled it. From that 
island and from their own mainland they 
had set out boldly year after year to search 
for land and treasure. Just about a hundred 
years after Ohthere’s voyage, the famous 
Erie the Red, an Icelander, set out to the 
west across the waters and lanrled on the 
coast of (jrcenland. So we are already far 
beyond the farthest land tliat any Roman 
ever dreamed of seeing. 

For three years Erie sailed up and down 
the shores of (Greenland in the search for 
good places to settle. lie found s(‘v* ral of 
them. Then he went back home, and in a 
few years returned to (ireenland ^^ith twenty 
shiploads of colonists. If ue think the 
f^ilgrim fathers had a hard time on the 
rocky coast of New ICngland, just suj>i)osc 
we try to fancy what it was like to 
settle down in (Ireenland six hun- 
dred years earlier I 

From the ;i of Eric to that of 
Columi)us there 
was no great in 
tcrest in explor- 
ing through the 
fio/en north. 

Hut onte Colum- 
bus had come 
over and 
claimed the 
New World 
for Spain, 
various 
other na- 
tions began to send out 
men to see whtit they 
could find. Many of 
them went north, es- 
pecially if they al- 
ready lived in the 
northern part of ^ 

Europe. As early ^ 
as 1497 England 


sent out John Cabot and his son Sebastian. 
7 'hey reached the great island of Newfound- 
land, and sailed many miles along the coast 
of America, which of course they thought 
was Asia. 

Westward to China 

Of course Cabot never dreamed of looking 
for the North Pole, any more than Eric the 
Red did. That was coming many yea is 
later. When Cabot and the men who fol- 
lowed him went far north, they were all 
looking for something very different. They 
wanted to find a way to China. 

That was what had brought Columbus 
over. He had set out hoping he could get 
to Asia by going w’est across the w'ater. 
Even whtm it was found that America was 
not Asia, the explor- 
N/' ers kept on trying to 

finil a way through 
America to x\sia. 
And they tried many 
ways, north and 
south; one of 
^ them, for in- 
stance, thought 
he might get through by w'ay 
of the Hudson River, and the 
river is still named after him. 
But as time w'cnt on, ex- 

The ships that carried the 
Norsemen to Greenland 
were as nigged and sturdy 
as their owners. They must 
have made an awe-inspiring 
sight, with their painted sails 
and prows carved with 
strange monsters; but how 
uncomfortable to cross the 
ocean in a craft like this I 
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plorers saw that the way to Asia, if ever 
found, must be around the top of North 
America — it must be the Northwest Passage. 
And the Northwest Passage was what many 
bold e.xplorers in the Arctic toiled in vain to 
find. Put as time went on they found out 
more and more about the Arctic Zone, and 
got farther and farther north, 'fhen some 
of them w^ere finally fired to get to the Pole- 
mostly just for daring and for curiosity. 

The First Explorers of the North 

Before wt come to the men who were 
trying to get to the Pole, we must say a 
little about the ones who w’ere tr\mg to 
get to Asia. 

One of the first was Martin Frobisher 
(fro'bish-er), an Englishman who made 
three voyages, beginning in 1576. On his 
last trip he brought o\er some colonists, 
but they decided that the country around 
Labrador was no idace to settle, Frobisher’s 
name was given to the bay that he dis- 
covered. Then came an able sea captain 
named John I)a\is, who als(^ made three 
VO’' ages, in I5<S:5 and the tw’o following 
yc.irs. On one of these he got as far north 
as 72® 1 2'— seventy-two degrees and twelve 
minutes of latitude, or about twelve hundre<l 
miles from the Pole. He left his name to the 
great Davis Strait. 

In 1616 William Baffin followed in 
the path of I)avis and discov- 
ered the great body of water 
knowm as Baffin Thiy. 

He went about ,^50 miles 
farther north than 
Davis, to 77° 45'; that 
was the farthest north 
that any man had ever 
gone, and the farthest 
anyone was going for 
over two hundred years 
more. 

A little before Baffin, 

Henry Hudson 
had sailed up the . - , 

Hudson River in 
1609, ^*^<1 
next year harl 
gone north and 
discovered the 
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vast bay that bears his name. Somewhere 
in its frozen reaches he met his end; for 
his angry men [ml him and his son, with 
six sick or crijipled sailors, olT in a rowdioat 
and set them adrift in the icy sea. 

All of these men had a pretty ])oor idea 
of the size and shape of the world, or they 
w'ould never have tried to get to China tiy 
sailing uj> the Hudson. But they were 
slowly finding out the truth, and aftiT 
Davis and Ihiffin the idea of a Northwest 
Pa.ssage to China or India was ])retty w'ell 
abandoned. So there was fairl\' little daring 
exploration in the \rctic for the next tw’o 
hundred ye ars 

'fhen an English captain, William Scores- 
by, came back from one of his whaling tri[)S 
and wrote a line^ book about the Arctic 
which helped to start a great newv interest 
in the regieui. In 1S06 Scoresby got as far 
north as 81° 12'. In 181S two exjiloring 
parties went out, one of the^m under ('apt a in 
I>a\id biuhan (biik'an) and a young lieai- 
tenant nameil John Franklin, and the other 
under ('ajUain John Ross aiul Lieutenant 
William Parry. 

The Mythical Northwest Passage 

They were still looking for a"\ortlnvest 
Pa.ssage; and although in these and other 
trij)S they failed to find it, they brought 

In the north men some- bac k a 
times keep their supplies good doai 
in houses built ^ ^ 

on stilts; the intor- 
tallerthe house, 
the less likeli- 
hood there is l^irrv ill 
of its being 
snowed in. particil 

lar found 
out that no ex})lori*r 
must e.xpcct to keep to 
his shi|) in the farthest 
north, but must be 
ready to make his way 
over the ice in sledges 
and on fool. In this 
w^ay he managed to get 
as far as 82° 45' — the 
farthest north yet, only 
*• > nine and a half de- 
grees from the Pole. 

These men taOghI 
the world a great c^a) 
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These are not explorers, but real Eskimos, who are 
quite at home in a sub-zero temperature. In the win- 
ter they live in huts built of stone and earth, or any 
material they can lay their hands on. There is prac- 
tically no ventilation, and the heat from the blubber 

alioul llu' and daiij^t'rs in ihcfar 

noilli, and ahoul the ^^ay to trav(‘l in those 
leiiiliK' r(‘i(ic)ns First of all, tliere ^^as the 
tenilK (old it fio/e tlie mcia ury in the 
thei nioin(‘ter'- as hard a^ i( e 'there was 
the la( L of food When the men had to 
li^lit lh(‘ir freezing way o\’er miles an<i 
miles of snow lield ami iee crags, it was ven 
liaiil to (’arr\’ food enough and in tliose 
conditions a man necsF to e.it' 'Ihere wais 
the scurev, a terrible disease that often 
comes to ainone who lannot gv*t any grc'en 
things to eat And among many otlier 
troubles, tliere were the teriible mosCjuitoes 

for strang(' it may be. the swarms of 
these j)ests in tire Arctic make' the rnosc^uitoes 
of our own kinds seem tami' creatures, to 
bear up under all these things one has to be 
a man ol steel who ne\c‘r h(*ard o‘ fc*ar. 

A Bold Explorer of the Eighteenth Century 

So far we have been talking only about 
sailor-s, but there was also man>' a gallant 
man who tried to cross the Arctic region of 
America on land. The great Hudson Hay 
Com])anv had a noble list of these bold 
spirits. In 1771 Samuel Ilc’arne, one of 
their men, set out with four others from the 
western side of Hudson Hay. They had a 
single sledge load of suj)plies to take across 
thv Arctic w'astes to the west. 


lamps is often unbearable. Sometimes, when they 
are not goin. to stay in one place for very long, they 
build neat little round houses of snow bricks. The 
Eskimos are a dirty race, but who can blame them for 
not taking baths in their icy streams? 

The ])aily niel with terrible trials, and 
twice the men thiratened to turn back and 
leave Hearm* to his fate. 'They finally did 
it; but Hearne wtMil on, witluait a firearni 
or a scrap of food kkiLh wintcu' he* managed 
to struggle* into ^omi* Indian cam|) or some 
Hudson Hay jiost, t*ach summer he pushed 
on west .\fter four yc‘ar.^ of this he got to 
his goal at last the mouth of the Cop])er- 
mine River, far out west in Northern Can- 
ada. He dlio M)t find the Northwest Passige. 
imt he gave ^'''u•r men some new ideas aiionl 
how to look for it. 

The Adventures of John Franklin 

Some of these iileas were taken up by Sir 
John Franklin the same John iManklin 
we were mentioning a moment ago who 
bevame the grc'alesi Arctic e.\|)liM-er of his 
day. In iSio lie siU out over Hc'arne's 
country and lra\eled under heart-breaking 
hardships and dangers to the Co]i])ermine 
River and liack a ilisiance c^f lu^arly six 
tliousand miles aerc^ss the silent wastes, 
d'his w'as follow’d! by still further e.xplora- 
tions and by other services to his country. 
And then, more than twenty-live years after 
his first he set out upcm his fatal voyage 
in the north. 

He had two ships, and took supplies for 
three years. When two full vears had 
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In the spnng the greet ice sheets break up, leaving What a welcome sight it must be for the men who have 

channels, or **leads,” through which boats may pass. been frozen m during the long, dark winter' 


passed without a word from him, the world 
h >Tan to grow anxious, and e\ploring parties 
started out from France and from America 
as well as from England, in the hoj)e of 
finding him and his hundred or more men. 
Xo trace of him could be discovered, though 
the searching parties learned a good deal 
that was new about the Arctic. Franklin 
^w'as gone — one more martyr in the daring 
conquest of the north. 

The Discovery of Franklin’s Fate 

Nine years after he had set sail, a party 
of English explorers in the north of Canada 
met some Eskimos who said they had seen 
some white men there a few’ years before. 
They had traded them some seal meat, and 
they still had a few tools that had been taken 
in exchange. The tools had come from 
Franklin’s ship. Then another party of 
Eskimos told about the same tale, and 
showed some spoons with Franklin’s crest 
on them. So the truth was known. Three 
years later England sent out one more ex- 
pedition to search for any traces left by 
Franklin and his men. This time they found 
plenty of traces, and even journals kept by 
some of the men who had gone to their 


death. The two bhips had been crusherl to 
pieces in the ice 1 ranklin had died on 
June II, and the other men had fallen 

one by one, from hunger and ’.exhaustion, 
as they tried to make their way south. 

One of the Americans who went to search 
for Franklin was Dr. Llisha Kane. In 185^ 
he went north again, and this time he was 
trying to reach the Pole. But his ship was 
locked in the ice for nearly two years. The 
food ran short, and scurvy broke out. After 
great sufTering the men gave up the shi]) an<l 
made their way tm foot for thirteen hundred 
miles to a towm in Greenland. All but one 
got there. 

The Lure of the Frozen North 

And now the search for the Pole itself 
was well begun. In the search for Franklin, 
the Americans were fired with eagerness to 
be the first to get to the top of the world. 
One party followed another, each one meet- 
ing with terrific hardship, each one failing, 
but all adding something to our knowledge 
of the north and of the way to travel there. 

In i8^k) Dr. Isaac Hayes made the per- 
ilous attempt. In 1871 Charles Francis 
Hall sailed north, only to die in the Ar<\jc 
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snow — though his men returned. In 1879 
Lieutenant George Washington I)e Long 
made the attempt, but he and all his men 
lost their lives. In 1881 
Lieutenant Adolphus 
W. Greely set out on a 
voyage lasting three 
years. Nearly every 
one of these got a little 
farther north than man 
had ever been before, 
and Greely reached a 
latitude of 8^^° 24'. 

I'he Americans were 
b\ no means the only 
])eople trying to get to 
the Pole. Among the 
others there was Dr. 

I^'ridtjof Nansen, who 
nearly reached it in 
1805. lie climbed as 

f:ir north i’'- Fridtjof Nansen, tt 

only about two hundred plorer, never reached t 

miles from the end ! ^Therwerl'*] 

Nansen had long ruses, were nearly froze® 
1 .... r *1 to get bai 

been in training for the 

feat. Seven years earlier he had crossed over 
the ice plateau in Greenland and lived among 
the Kskimos all winter, learning a great deal 
about life in the land of snows. Then in 
i8q^^ he started for the Pole w ith twelve other 
stout men on the “Pram,’’ a boat that he 
had built to stand agaiiiFl the crushing ice. 
He sailed o(T north of Russia and then lloated 
with the Arctic icc drift as near to the Pole 
as it would carjy him. Then with dog sleds 
and provisions for a hundred days, and with 
only one companion, Nansen made the dash 
for the Pole. He pushed on until there was 
only food for two weeks left and then he 
had to turn sadly backl 

And now we must turn aside from the 
Pole a moment to ^ 

say that a few' men jSgu ^ 

were still looking for 




returned. In 1879 the famous Northwest Passage. They were 
shington I)e Long pretty sure it was there, though it was still 
he and all his men amazingly hard to find. But at last, over 

four hundred years 
after the first search for 
it, it was discovered. 
The man who found it 
w^as a brave Norwegian 
named Roald Amund- 
sen. He sailed away 
from home in 1903 and 
remained ice-bound for 
three long winters; but 
in 1906 he finally got 
through to Alaska. He 
had made the North- 
west Passage — but 
none of us will ever use 
it to get to China! 

We ought to say, too. 
that all this while there 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the famous Norwegian ex- been other men 

plorer, never reached the Pole, but he and his searching for a North - 
companion Johansen spent a long, terrible year in , f t>. , . 
the Arctic. They were attacked by bears and wal- rassage a W’ay to 

ruses, were nearly frozen to death, and barely man- China through the icv 
aged to get back to civilization. 1 ^ r 

seas north of Russia 

he had crossed over and Siberia. Back in 1553 Sir Hugh Wil- 
ind and lived among loughby had tried it, and had starved anrl 
earning a great deal frozen on the way. Three 
3f snows. Then in years later Stej)hen lUir 
)le w ith twelve other rough had gone as far as 
n,” a boat that he the islands of 
i?l the crushing ice. Nova ZemMa. 

^sia and then lloated During the next 
as near to the Pole three centuries 
rhen w ith dog sleds explorers kept ' 
dred days, and with on pushing far- 
nsen made the dash ther eastw’ard 
I on until there was through the re- 
:> left and then he gion. In 1873 



Here is Nansen in his 

^ polar costume, with his dog 

team. When he finally did get 
back from his Arctic trip, his appear- 
ance was so wild and shaggy and his face so covered 


*'to find him talked 


with u’ease and grime that a friend who had been sent 
d to Nansen for some time before recognizing himl 
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1 to L> Anirrirnn Museum < f \ ituril iliftor) 

This is a map of the polar region showing you the drift 
of the “Fram,** Nansen’s ship, and Peary’s route to 

the Austrian lieutenant, Julius Payer, found 
a new country there and named it PVanz 
Josef Land in honor of his emj^eror. And 
four years later a Swede, K. A. Xordciibkiold, 
managed to get all the way through So we 
finally got to China from the east sooner than 
from the w'est But none of will ever go 
that way either I 

The Man Who Found the North Pole 

And now w'e come hark to the finding of 
the Pole. SL\ years after Xansen an Italian 
expedition, under the Duke of the Abru/zi 
(a-brdf)t'se), managed to get eighteen miles 
farther north than Xansen; and that re- 
mained the farthest north until eight years 
later, when Peary reachefi the Pole at last. 

Robert Edwin Peary was liorn in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1856. He studied civil engineering 
and then entered the United States Navy. 
Before he was thirty years old he was greatly 
interested in Arctic exploration. He knew 
all the dangers that explorers harl to face 


the Pole, which he reached in 1909 and found to be in 
an ocean of ice, miles from the nearesPpoint of land. 

and the disasters they so ofltui met, and ho 
thought he lould best tit himself for Arttu 
exploration by first Uxiining all about ton- 
ditions in the ])olar ](‘gi()ns. In i8Sf) he 
made a trip to northern Clreenland. M\e 
\ears later he made a st‘( ond trij), studied 
the j)eo|)le, (roused the ice plateau, and 
proved that C Greenland has a northern shore 
line iin<\ so is an island one of the largest in 
the world. Two years later he went again to 
(ireenland, and in rS(/) to Melville Bay. 
He made a four-year trij) in 1S08. 

Peary’s Dash for the Pole 

Peary now' felt ready for a dash for the 
Pole. He set out in IQ02, reached 84° 17' 
north latitude, and then had to turn back. 
In 1005 he made another trip, and this time 
reached 87° 6' north latitude. Finally, in 
1908, he set out in the ship “Roosevelt” on 
his eighth trip, the one that was to win the 
goal, ITe ship made its way north as far 
as it could go. Then a sledge party lek it 
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for a clash to the Pole. From lime to time a 
few members of the party clroi)j)efl out and 
set up a camp or station. With a number 
of these behind him, Peary made sure that 
he would find hel|) and food on his way IkicIc. 
1 ^'inally, with one Negro servant and four 






if 


no way to steer it; the hope w'as simj)Iy to 
drift with the air currents across the Pole. 
A few hours after it left, a carrier pigeon 
came Ijack with a message ‘^aying all was 
well, d hat W'as the last ever heard of the 
party. Jiut thirty-three years later, ip i()So, 
a group of Norwegian fishermen 
found the bodies of Andree and 
his comjianions, with their 
(‘Ciui})ment and their records, on 
White Island, not far from S])its- 
bergen. d'he balloon had stayed 
aloft thre(‘ da\s When it 
lanrled, th(‘ men .started south- 



Here is Peary’s A 

expedition on the A 

march. They H 

walked Indiai. mi ^ 

file, for as each K 

sledge or man |H| 

passed over the flHl 

snow and packed 

became just that 
much easier for 
the man behind. 

with supplies lor 
fortN da\s, Peal) 

.said good b\ to tliose 
he leit behind at th<' l.ist 

station, and started for the This is Peary at the Pole _ 

I’olc. Ih- reailud it on .\])ril 

* instruments. As a matter 

6. At last he stood on the of fact, he passed over the 
4 ♦K.. Pole twice in his march be- eiu 

loj) of tlu. world. fore he managed to find the 

A few (lavs before Pearv exact spot where it was w'ard aloot. 
. . ^ 1 ' located, 

sent his telegram announcing 

his success, another American, Dr. Frederick d'hc 
A. Cook, cabled from the Shetland Islands Pole 1 
that he h«id reached the Pole about a year journ: 
before. When Dr. Cook’s claims were e\- ready 

amined, the scientists decided that the) were by sl(‘ 
false and that he had never reat hed the Pole in iqc 

at all. They did, however, give him credit each t 

for notalile e\f)Ioralions in the Arctic regions. Wit 
Even before the airplane was jicrfectcd, dirigil 

men had tried to reach the North Pole by Pole 1 

lialloon. 'rhe first attempt was made by Amur 

Salomon A. Andree, a Swedish .‘scientist, made 

On July II, i8i; 7, he and two companions coin 1 

left Spitsbergen in a balloon. There was Spilsl 
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This monument 
at Cape Colum- 
bia marks the 
point from 
>chich Peary set 
^ out on his 

h successful 
Y dash to the 
\ Pole. 


it was W'ard afoot. The last entry in their 
diary wa> dated October (), iS()7 
d'he next attempts 10 reach the North 
Pole bv balloon were made bv an .Vmerican 
journalist, Walter Wellman. Having al- 
ready tried several times to reach the Pole 
by sh'dge, he tried to gel there in a balloon 
in iQO(), 1(^07, and 1^09. Again he failed 
each time. 

With the coming of the airplane and the 
dirigible, various livers tried to reach the 
Pole by air. The first to tr^' it was Roald 
Amundsen, the hardy Norw'cgian who first 
made the Northwest Passage. He and Lin- 
coln Ellsworth started in two airplanes from 
Spitsbergen on May Ji, 19J5. But both 
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their planes soon met with mishap and had 
to be abandoned. The men made their 
way back to Spitsbergen on foot and reached 
there on June 15. 

The next year the North Pole was first 
crossed by aircraft. 

On May 9, 1926. 

Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Richard E. 

Byrd and pilot Floyd 
Bennett, of the 
United States Navy, 

Hew in an airplane 
from Spitsbergen to 
the Pole and back in 
a single day. They 
had excellent 
weather, and made 
the trip of more than 
fifteen hundred miles 
in fifteen and a half 
hours. Tw’o days 
later, a dirigible 
named the ^'Norge,'' 
carrying its Italian 
lesigncr, General 
Umberto Nobile (no- 
be'la), Roald 
Amundsen, Lincoln 
Ellsworth, and sev- 
eral other men, left 
Spitsl:)ergen and flew 
over the Pole to 

Teller, Alaska. The 
flight of more than 
2,700 miles was made 
in three days despite 
the high winds and 
heavy fog. 

Once the aviators 
had learned that fly- 
ing is possible in 

Arctic regions, and 
once the North Pole had been crossed 

through the air, other daring flyers were 

eager for the flight. Some were successful, 
others not. On April 21, 1928, Captain Sir 
Hubert Wilkins flew from Point Barrow in 
Alaska to Spitsbergen. He made the flight 
of 2,200 miles across the snowy wastes in 
twenty and a half hours. 


That same year another tragedy of Arctic 
exploration took place. In May, General 
Nobile, the Italian who had reached the 
pole with the “Norge” in 1926, started from 
Spitsbergen in another dirigible called the 
“Italia.’* In the 
near-polar regions 
the airship was dis- 
abled, crashed, and 
later floatevl away 
with some members 
<jf the crew, leaving 
the others stranded 
on the ice. The sur- 
vivors sent a radio 
message for hcl[), 
and at once explorers 
set out to the rescue 
from various coun- 
tries. After ten 
weeks a Russian res- 
cue ship found the 
party and brought 
them safely home. 

Nobile was saved, 
but one of the men 
who had started out 
to resuje him was 
lost. It was the fa- 
mous Amundsen. He 
had set out from 
Spitsbergen in an air- 
plane to hunt for 
Nobile, and nothing 
more was ever heard 
of him or his five 
companions. The 
silent north is still far 
from safe, even for 
those who know it 
best. For all others 
it is certain death. 
Yet all its dangers 
fail to keep men at home. For until the 
spirit of adventure dies in the human race, 
there will always be br'-tve souls to whom 
the threat of death is only a challenge. 
Our earth, even to its most forbidding 
corners, is nearly all conquered, but happily 
for the human race, the spirit of its con- 
querors still lives on. 



I'hoto hy Ajiicrican Mu 

Dr. Donald B. MacMillan, dressed for the Arctic snows. 
He was one of the men who accompanied Peary when 
that explorer set out on his final dash for the Pole. In 
1913 MacMillan himself headed an expedition that spent 
four years in the Arctic, exploring its unknown lands. 
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Brave men of several countries have explored Antarc- in the picture above are to guide Shackleton’s men 
tica, but of them all it is the Englishmen who have had back to the ship in case a terrible blizzard comes up 
to endure the greatest hardships. The pillars of snoi^ and hides all other guidmg landmarks. 


HOW WE FOUxND the SOUTH POLE 

Nearly Three Thousand Years Ago People Began to Say There Was 
Land There; About a Hundred Years Ago We Found 
There Was a Continent Bigger than Europe 


T WOULD sound rather fuiiiiN if ^^e 
suddenly heard somcbiKly talking 
alxiut the ik*ar Zone and the Ikwr 
T*()le ^k‘t that is what we are reallv Siiying 
when w'e talk about tlie Arctic Zone and Arc- 
tic Pole. I'or centuiies ago, when the old 
Cireeks noticed some stars that never seemed 
to move from their jiosition due north, they 
called the constellation ^‘.Vretos,” or “ The 
Ikar^’; so our Arctic Ciicle and our Arctic 
Pole really mean Bear Circle and ]k‘ar Pole. 

Now the old Greeks knew' tlu*re must be 
'another pole on the other side t)f the earth, 
o[)|>osite the Arctic one. They could not 
see any stiirs dowm there, because they liveil 
too far north for that; so ihev had no name 
like •‘‘Bear” for the other pole 'Fluy just 
called it “Anti- Arc tic,” “Antarctic,” which 


means onl\ “oj^iposiie the Arctic", and that 
is the only name it has to this day 

'I he Grevk^ knew nothing about the jdace, 
but they imagined there must be some lantl 
dow'ii there, to balance all the land the\ knew 
on the northern side of the w’orld. Anti the 
legend of the land around the South Pole 
came right down through the centuries from 
their time. Many a centuiy’ later, when ex- 
plorer^ were going eveiy where else in the 
world, some of them weie sei/ecl witii the 
it lea of going toward the South Pole and 
finding out whether the fabled land was 
really there. It ttuik many a year and main 
a man to find the laiul. But it w'as finally 
found, about a century ago. It was a gri'at 
icy continent, bigger than Europe or Aus- 
tralia’ And still w'c have no real name for 
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this seventh continent — vve just call it Ant- Zealand and Australia remained undiscov- 
arctica. ered, as did also the fringes of Antarctica. 

This is the story of the way we found the 

South Pole and the vast continent around it. First Sails in the Antarctic 

In the beginning the explorers _ By 1578 Sir Francis Drake was sailing 

were not looking for it, but for around South America. Then a storm blew 

something else. They were all HMj his ship southward about as far as 56®— 

searching for a _ ^ fifty-six degrees south latitude— the farthest 

way across the ^ any siiilor had ever gone; and he found out 

water to India JP’* \ that Tierra del Fuego was a grouj) of islands 

and China ; jp 1 Antarctic continent that 

one of them W m V Magellan had taken it to be. 

merely struck m b b Twenty years later another storm — there 

America on W ® are plenty in that region - may have 

the way to I blown a Dutch captain named 

India. Then I * Dirk Gerritsz as far as 64® 

they still kept ^ south. He said that he saw 

on looking for ^ ^ ' a land with high mountains 

the path to 
India, but 
they had to go far south, 
around the tip of Africa or 
the tip of South America; 
and little b}' little they got 

nearer to the South Pole- - 

tliough they were not looking 
lor it — and found out more 
and more about the waters and 
the islands down in that part of 

That is what Diaz (de'ash) w'as ohe uren/whne.vMiti 
doing when he went around the Here are some of the in- hjiif there was 

tip of Africa in 1487, and what lieM^pfump httirtards plenty of trav- 

Magellan (ma-j€l'an) was doing that look so much hke I 1 el around 

when he rounded South America ;S3“i"ta ““.SS - - Alrica and 

i;ndf,K‘‘‘*'‘.'r''a",r“’ u™ PSirJhXiTtt.’ " a r » „ n d 

land to the south, and thought it South polar lands. In the South i\meric«i, but fairly little ef- 

was part of the continent that fort to go far south or to find llie 

people had so long believed to be while sitting on her eggs, fabled continent down there. No- 
there. He named the land Tierra f conTerned fitxly went far south unless he was 
del Fuego (ty€r ra dfil fwa^go), or about it, though. Below blown there by high winds. To be 
the “Land of Fire”— not because « a skua gull. Australia and New Zealand 

it was hot there, but because the natives were soon discovered, and manv a little island 


Zealand and Australia remained undiscov- 
ered, as did also the fringes of Antarctica. 

The First Sails in the Antarctic 

By 1578 Sir Francis Drake was sailing 
around South America. Then a storm blew 
his ship southw^ard about as far as 56® — 
fifty-six degrees south latitude — the farthest 
any siiilor had ever gone; and he found out 
that Tierra del Fuego was a grouj) of islands 
and not j)art of the Antarctic continent that 
Magellan had taken it to be. 

Twenty years later another storm — there 
arc i^lenty in that region - may have 
blown a Dutch captain named 
Dirk Gerritsz as far as 64® 
south. He said that he saw 
a land w'ith high mountains 
covered uj:) in snow, like 
Norway; and it may be 
j)ossible that he had got 
into the .\ntarctic Circle, 
though many doubt the 
truth of the story. 


In the next 
century and a 
half there was 
|)lcnty of trav- 
el around 
" Africa and 
around 


carried fire in their canoes. 

Northward to the East 

During the next century a good many bold 
captains, mainly from Portugal and Spain, 
.sailed^ through the Strait of Magellan and 
out into the Pacific. They discovered various 
islands, but they never went far south, for 
they were all bound toward Asia; so New 


sure, Australia and New Zealand 
were soon discovered, and many a little island 
was added to the map. In fact, the southern 
oceans were fairly full of ships from many 
lands, but very little search was made for 
the great southern continent, and nobody 
was dreaming of going to the South Pole. 
They had other things to do. 

About the only man to try to reach the 
southern continent was the French caJ^tain 
Pierre Bouvet (py6r bdo'vS')- His was the 
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first trip made simply for the sake of science. 
In 1739, on New Year’s Day, he sighted a 
new land about fourteen hundred miles 
.south of Africa. He skirted it along the 
edge of an ice pack for some four luindred 
miles, and then 
had to give 

out whether 

was an island or ^ ^ ^ 

a continent. We I 

now know it was ^ \ 

only an island — 

Bouvet Island — 
and that he was 
not within a 
thousand miles 
of the Antarctic 
continent, 
though he helped 

to find the wa\ -j 

to it. J f 

All along there 

had been many . J 

people ^^ho still 

l"lieved in the i daW lHB 

< mtinent, and 

many a maj) kept M If 

showing some 

sort of picture of 

it. One of the 

men who still had 

faith in it was 

Alexander I)al- 

rvmple, of the 

' * I’hoto hi Ilcrl^rt G eontin^ from "1 b« < 

hast India Com- 

r,or,,r. Tlus stup 111 its icy harbor is I 

pany , and he Robert Scott to a gait 

managed to get 

the British government to send out an ex- 
plorer to search for it. The man they chose 
to go w^as James Cook, who had run away 
to sea when only a boy and had slowly 
worked his way up till he was a lieutenant 
in the navy. He turned into one of the 
greatest explorers of all time. 

Captain Cook made three voyages to the 
South. In 1768-71 he charted the coasts of 
New Zealand and Australia, and gave final 
proof that these lands were separate islands 
and not part of the great southern continent, 
fn 1772 he tried to find Bouvet’s island and 
make a map of it. But he missed it and 


ifl 
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This ship in its icy harbor is the **Terra Nova/’ which carried 
Robert Scott to a gallant death in Antarctica. 


sailed on southward, crossing the Antarctic 
Circle — the first man w'ho is surely known 
to have done so. In spite of cold and ice, 
he got as far as 70° south, the farthest any 
man had yet gone. He discovered the rocky 

land that wc now 

^ - tiToiind the South 

the greatest of 
these m(‘n was 
Bellingshi'i usen, 
who was sent out 
1)}’ the (/ar of 
Russia in icSn; 

" He made two 
Ifwig cruises 
t death in Antarctica. around the Ant- 

arctic Circle, and 
discovered Alexander Land and Peter Island. 
IVo years later Cajitam James Weddell made 
a new record by sailing about twai hundred 
miles farther south than Captain Cook had 
gone. In 18^1 a whaling captain named 
John Biscoe reached a jxiiiit of land which 
he called Cape Ann. And this at last w^as a 
bit of the long-sought continent, for the 
point he named Cape Ann juts out from the 
land that covers the South Pole. 

Soon after this came various other voy- 
agers from various nations. The American 
Charles Wilkes set out in 1839 on the first 
of tw^o expeditions. He reached the coast 
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In spite of tremendous hardships and bitter disap- 
pointments, Sir Ernest Henry Shackleton returned 
again and again to Antarctica in search of scientific 


knowledge. Below his picture you see his ship the 
**£ndurance.'’ Caught and crushed between two enor- 
mous ice floes, she sank when the ice finally withdrew. 


5 ^ 
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Photo by Underwood A Underwood 

Some simple people think that Nature, in a thoughtful 
mood, placed a large post at the southernmost tip of 
the world with a sign marked **South Pole”! But it 
was only after careful calculations with various instru- 


ments that Roald Amundsen discovered one spot — 
exactly like any other spot on the vast polar plateau — 
that really was the South Pole. Here he planted the 
Norwegian flag and photographed one of the party. 


of the southern continent and said he saw 
mountains there — and we now know that 
there are very high ones. A year or two 
earlier the Frenchman Jules d'Urville (jiil 
diir'ver) had sighted the continent. In 
the same year with Wilkes, Captain Ross 
of the British Navy made the first of three 
trips to this land, on the second of which 
he got as far as 78® 9' — or about eight 
hundred miles from the South Pole. No 
one went any farther south until our own 
century. 

Not until then, either, did anyone try 
to spend a winter in the far south. But in 
1899 a Norwegian, Carstens Borchgrevink, 
sailed with a party of scientists to stay for 


the six months of night that is the polar 
winter. On their slerlges these men managed 
to get about forty miles farther south than 
Ross had been. 

And now the stage was set for a great 
dash over the frozen continent to the Pole 
itself. Thousands of years since the old 
Greeks had had their fancy of a southern 
continent, we had found out it was really 
there. But what was it like? For though 
many men had sailed around it and mapixjd 
out its coasts, they had not gone over it 
and explored its icy and craggy wastes. If 
they made the venture for the Pole, they 
would find out a great deal about the con- 
tinent they had to cross to get there. 
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At D 15 a picture of Captain Scott and at E 
you see him in his rude shack wnting the 
famous journal which was later found on his 
body. It contained valuable scientific rec- 
ords and that last brave passage: *'We took 
nsks. We knew we took them. Things 
have come out against us, and therefore we 
have no cause for complaining, but bow to 
the will of Providence, determined still to do 
our best to the last.” H. On the march with 
a heavy sledge of supplies. 



Phottw by IlerlMrt G Ponting fiwi Ch# *’Grrtt White South" 
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In the past thirty years various trips of 
exploration have been made to the southern 
continent, by men from various nations, 
and several dashes for the Pole itself. Once 
more the men of Norway, England, and 
.\merica have led, as in all polar ex[)loration, 
and the great names are those of Amundsen, 
Scott, Shackleton, Mawson, ami Byrd. 

Roald Amundsen was the first to reach 
the South Pole, on December 14, iqii — 
just two years and a half after Peary got 
to the North Pole. Amundsen had made 
the dash with four other men and a ]>ack of 
dogs. This was the same heroic Amundsen 
who had discovered the Northwest Passage 
five years earlier, and who was going to 
fly over the North Pole fifteen years later — 
and who was later going to perish while 
hunting in an aiqilane for the lost Italian 
flyers in the Arctic in 1928. 

Two Heroic Englishmen 

Sir Douglas Mawson never triefl to reach 
the Pole, but he spent about three years in 
the Antarctic, beginning in loii, and with 
his party made very valuable discoveries 
)r science. 

The names of Robert Falcon Scott and 
Ernest Shackleton are justly famous. No 
explorers around either Pole have been 
more heroic, and none have done more for* 
the cause of science. 

They began together in 1901, \\hen they 
sailed for the far south in the ^‘Discovery.’’ 
They spent the wdnter in the ice and made 
many observations of the land. It w'as at 
this time that Scott made the first balloon 
ascent in the south polar region, though he 
had no idea of getting to the Pole in the 
balloon. But Scott and Shackleton, with 
one other man, did start on sledges toward 
the Pole. They had to give up at about 
82® because Shackleton fell ill; but they 
found out a great deal about the glaciers, 
the mountains, and the vast plateaus they 
would have to cross when they should try 
again. Shackleton had to go back to Eng- 
land on a relief ship, but Scott stayed on 
for another winter. 

In 1910 Scott started on his second and 
last trip. This time he reached the Pole, 
on January 18, 1912— -only to find that 


\mundsen had been there one month ahead 
of him. But neither Scott nor any of the 
four men with him were ever to get back 
again. They met with furious blizzards and 
endured heart-breaking sufTerings as they 
tried to struggle home ovxt the ice moun- 
tains. One of them fell from exhaustion. 
The four soon knew their end was near. 
Oates, the next one to fail, was no man to 
keep the others wailing to close his eyes. 
He hoped that by sacrifaing his ow'n life 
he might save theirs. ^‘(ienllemen,” he 
said, as he felt his forces ebbing, “gentlemen, 
I think ril he w'alking out.’^ And he mus- 
tered his last strength to slej> out into the 
storm. 'I'he others kept a journal as long 
as theii fingers could move, to tell us a])out 
it all if we ever found them. Nearly a year 
later tlieir binlies and their journal were 
found. 

Shackleton did more than other men up 
to his time in finding out the s(‘crets of the 
frozen south. In looS Ik* made a heroic 
voyage and came within about a hundred 
miles of the Pole. He climbed Mount Eie- 
bus an icy, smoking volcano about twelve 
thousand feet high. With his comrades he 
fought his w’ay through incredible blizzards, 
over the ice p(‘aks, and along -the great un- 
known glaciers. Tn igi4 hi* w'ent to the fai 
south again. This time his .ship broke up 
in the ice, and he and his men drifted on an 
ice floe for ... year and a half. Then they 
made a trip of nearly eight hundred miles 
through icy seas in a tiny boat. A man 
who has lived through that .sort of thing 
has something to remember. He might 
surely be excu.sed if he stayed at home for 
the rest of his life. But that was not Shackle- 
ton’s way. The south called him once more, 
in 1921, and he died there the next year. 

Wings over the Pole 

Tn the most recent years explorers in the 
far south have been trying to learn more and 
more about the great continent there. One 
after another they have added to our knowl- 
edge, straightened out our maps, and told 
us more about the icy land. In this work 
the airplane has been of great help, in spite 
of the terrific winds around the Pole and 
the lack of landing places. 
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These photographs 
were taken during 
Commander Byrd’s 
expedition to Ant- 
arctica. Modern 
science has at last 
produced ships which 
can plow through ice- 
filled waters, air- 
planes which will fly 
over the great ice 
bamers, and safe, 
almost luxurious, 
equipment of other 
kinds, 80 while the 
men of **Little Amer- 
ica” suffered many 
hardships, they all 
returned alive. 



The queer-looking 
specimen of hu- 
manity above is Jim 
Feury, who drove 
the snowmobile. 
He had to wear 
dark glasses be- 
cause the sun on 
the endless ex- 
p a n s e of 
white snow 
was so 
blinding 



Because of those tall broadcasting 
towers this settlement of Byrd’s 
in Little Amenca was in 
constant touch with the 
greater Amenca at home. 


1 1 ftw 1 1 p>riKl • ' > ' or*' Tune* n.nd Jo n* I’l*! tt I 
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Photo by Muscuiit of bcicnco and Indiutry, N. Y. 


The “City of New York,” the ship in which Richard 
Evelyn Byrd first sailed to the Antarctic. From that 
two years’ trip she came back whole, in this way 
faring better than many another ship. She was not a 
new boat, for she had been in service since 1885, and 
hard service, too. But her Norwegian builders had 
t.iade her strong and trim, with a wedge-shaped hull 


that would rise when it felt the grip of the ice, and with 
sides that were reinforced with timbers thirty-four 
inches thick. There probably is no ship afloat with 
sides so thick. In addition to her engines, this 51 3-ton 
bark was fully rigged with sails, in order that the wind 
might help to increase her speed, and also as a last 
resort in case the coal should not hold out. 


In 1928 Rear Admiral, then Commander, 
Richard E Byrd, of the United States Navy, 
set out for the Antarctic. Among other 
things, he was going to fly to the South Pole, 

just as he had llown over the North 

Pole two years earlier. “ 

There had never been an ex- 
pedition so well fitted out. Of 
course there was a special boat, ^ 
built to fight the ice. But there ^ 
were also sledges run by trac- 
tors, several airplanes, an elcc- ‘ 
trie plant, and — think of it 1 — a 
radio to send us back the news. 

So every day Byrd could talk to 
his friends far off in America. And 


every morning we could read in the knowledge. In 1947 

paper about what he was doing in ^rd, discovered near 

his icy camp> — even about the pup- as commander of the Knox Coast a 40-mile stretch of 
pies ^at were bom down there, ttV “Cit/rf "hat seemed to be brown earth 

puppies that never saw the light New York,” to visit the quite free of ice and dotted with 
until the six-month winter night lakes and soo-foot mounds. I'hey 

was over. Imagine one of the old Greeks could sec nothing to account for this strange 
telephoning to their fabled land around the “oasis’^ amid the snow and icc. 


South Poll*! It would have seemed stranger 
than any m}'th come true. ^ 

Byrd discovercfl a great deal. He charted 
a vast stretch of lantl, and found a great 
range of mountains, with peaks of ten 
thousand feet and higher. He 
and his men made many ilights 
in their airplanes. At last the 
\ day came when the winds told 
i him to try for the Pole. On 
I NovemlKT 28, 1929, he made 
I the llight of sixteen hundred 
j miles in nineteen hours. He 
was the first man to fly over 
both the poles. On later e.\- 
pedilioris he added a good deal 
more to our knowledge. In 1947 
lyn Byrd, Navy fliers discovered near 
er of the Knox Coast a 40-mile stretch of 
”City*^ what seemed to l)e brown earth 
quite free of ice and dotted with 
lakes and 500-foot mounds. They 
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This is a painting called “Confucius,” by the American 
artist John La Farge. The great sage sits under a 
favorite tree, as was his custom, intent upon a manu- 
script. Behind him hangs a white curtain, which is 


one of his symbols, for he was sometimes called the 
Sage of the Curtain. On either side stand disciples, 
meditating intently on the wise man’s teaching, just 
as millions of Chinese do to this day. 


The GREAT WISE MAN of CHINA 

Foremost among the Sages of the Far East Is the Man Whom We 

in the West Call Confucius 


E very civilized nation ha^ one or 
more reli^ion> by means of which its 
I>ec)ple explain the mysteries of the 
world around them and exjires.^i their ideas 
of God. In China men speak of the Three 
Teachings, meaning the teachings of Buddha 
(bd6d'a), Lao-tse (la'6-tsu') and Confucius 
(k6n-fu'shi-us). Oddly enough, these three 
great teachers all lived at about the same 
time, in the sixth century n.f . - the Buddha 
across the Ilimalyas in Tmlia, Lao-tse and 
Confucius in China itself. But though their 
three teachings have come to divide most of 
China among them, surely the teaching of 
Confucius is the most thoroughly Chinese of 
them all. 

Confucius was the last and greatest of the 
Three Sages, or Wise Men, of China. Ilis 
real name was Kung-fu-tse (k(%ng'-f<K)'- 
tsft'). But when Europeans heard about 


Rung ihe\ t hanged his name into Latin, a^ 
it was their htd)it lor a long lime to do with 
the names of [ihilosophers, so in LurojX' and 
Amerka he has always been knowai as 
Confucius. He was born about 5^0 n.c . in 
the province of Lu (loo), in C'hina, a part of 
what is now Shantung. 

Rung came of a noble family, but his 
hither, a high government oflicial, died when 
the boy was only thnu*, leaving the himily 
very jioor. So Rung was brought up by his 
mother, whom he always loved very dearly. 
He was a strange, thoughtful child, who did 
not care much for games and would not eat 
his meals until he had given at least a small 
otTcring of rice to Heaven. 'Fhe other boys 
wT)ndered at the things he said, but they 
liked and admired him and did as he told 
them. 

When he was nineteen Rung married, as 
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was fitting, and entered the service of the 
government as overseer to the royal gardens, 
parks, and public markets. 

Ancient Culture of Far-away China 

\ow in the sixth century n.( when 
Europe was still a howling wilderness and 
the great days of (ireea^ and Kome were 
still ahead, (*hina aln^ady had many long 
centuries of civilization behind her. 'I'here 
were gracious homes, and schools, and 
j)rincely courts wheie gathered ]) 0 {‘ls, artists, 
musicians, and scholars. \’(*t ('onfiuius* 
day was not (Uie oi (’hina’s tim(*s of greatest 
gl(jry. d he emperors had for long b(“en 
losing their grij) on the pro\'inces, and there 
was mudi ijuarriding and lighting anaaig 
the dukes ami princes, and mmh grievous 
misrule. H(‘sides, barbarnin hordes j)ressed 
on the frontiers, and the times were so much 
the more un-^etlh'd for that. 

Kung lo('k»‘d around him, and he saw 
these things. lie saw that the rich were 
(juarri'lsonu' and greedy and the poor miser- 
able. lie saw that much was wrong with 
the world. And he was sure tliat in the old 
(lavs things liad lieen dilT(‘reiit. 

So he s(‘t himself to study ancient times 
and to save all the ancient customs uhiih 
seemed to him good. lie w*is not s(‘eking 
for a new \’ision of (iod, but only for a noble 
riik* for li\ing a practical life in the \\(*rld. 
lie tliought ihvit if (‘nough ju-ople found sucl. 
a rule of lift* they could mak<' the state noble, 
too- and all his lif(‘ ('onfucius, himself a 
government ot'licial, was particularly in- 
terested in right gtu’ernment. 

The Law of Living 

When he had worked <)ut liis ideal, with 
the help of the ancient wisdom of the 
j)hilosophers, he ga\e it a name that is 
rather hard to translate into I.nglish: it was 
the ideal of thi* Superior Man - not that the 
man was to act or Jcrl sujn'rior, Init that n^ 
was to be finer and more noble than men 
usually are. He must know how to act in 
all the “I'ive Relalions’'--to his ruler, his 
father or his son, his wife, his brother, his 
friend; for if we know how to treat all these, 
shvAl we not know ho\A to act in most situa- 
tions? Confucius made very elaborate rules 


to guide [)eople in these things. It was 
really like making morals and religion out 
of good manners. It was the very thing for 
which the C’hinese had and still have a pecu- 
liar genius, and it worked marvelously w'ell. 

Vet if we should think that all this sounds 
.so practical anci commonplace that it mu.st 
be shallow, we should remember that there 
are many ways of teaching the same thing. 
For instance, one of (kmfucius’ discijdes tells 
us: “'I'he doctrine of oui Ma.ster consists 
solely in having ui)rightriess of heart, and in 
loving one's neighbor as one’s self.” “Do 
not do to others,” said Kung, “what you 
would not like them to do to you.” Both of 
these saying^' are about as close to the .stiy- 
iiigs of the founder of Christianity as they 
well could be. 

A Great Teacher of Wisdom 

After a time Kung became a teacher and 
gathered young men about him to tell them 
of the wisdom he had lea r nee 1. He w’as a 
stern master, and if any student was careless 
or stupid he sent him oil at once. “When 1 
have shown a pu])il one corner of the sub- 
ject,” he said, “and he is unable to under 
stand the other three, I do not repeat m\ 
lesson.” 

Later on Kung tried very hard to find 
som(‘ prince who would let him \vork out his 
ideas in j)ractical government. For a time 
he did go\<rn a city in his native province, 
where he tried to make rules for nearly 
everything llic pcojile did. At another lime 
we tind him in the Imperial City, visiting 
(he aged ]>hilosopher Lao-tse, founder of one 
of tlie other great C'hinese religions. But on 
the whol(‘ we do not know so much as we 
wish we cliil al)out Confucius' life during 
these years. 

In his old age the s:igc lost some of the 
favor of his duke, and was rather unhappy 
and generally dis:ippoinled. But he did not 
lose courage. “What matters to me the 
ingratitude of men?” he said. “It will not 
prevent me from doing them all the good 
that may be in my power. If my teaching 
remains fruitless, at least I shall have the 
consolation of having faithfully fulfilled my 
task.” 

One morning w’hen Kung wxas seventy, he 
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arose, being unable to sleep, and walked 
along with his hands behind him, trailing his 
stick. “The great mountain must crumble 
away,” he was heard to murmur, “the strong 
pillars must break, the sage must disappear 
like a blade of grass.” After a while he went 
back to his bed. Eight days later he died. 

Rung did not belie\e that men live after 
death except in the li\es and memories of 
other men. But certainly he was one of the 
men who ha\e kept ali\ e in that way. When 
he died, many of his disciples built them- 
selves huts around his g^a^e and mourned 
him for twenty-se\en months, the usual time 
of mourning for a parent. But ihat was 
nothing to what was to come. 

From that day to this his grave has been 


honored, and his teachings have guided the 
lives of many millions of Chinese. In time 
they were gathered into books, and every 
boy who wanted to become a mandarin 
(min'da-rhi), or public ollicial, had to pass 
a terrific examination in the Confucian 
classics. These examinations wTre not done 
away with until the repu])lican revolution 
of 1 91 1. Of course not many people have 
managed to keep C'onfucius’ teaching just 
as it was at lirsl, and strange religious or 
magical ideas have grown up about it. But 
ev'en so it has alwajs been a great power in 
the hearts of the Chinese people. To-day 
his followers, together with the Taoists 
(tou'ist), who claim to be followers of ].ao- 
tse, number over 350,000,000 persons. 



Pliuto by KiBcbgiia 


Though Confucius’ teaching was rather a code of hgion by many followers. In our picture worshipers 

morals than a religion, it has been turned into a re- are making offerings in a Confucian temple. 


A FAMOUS SAGE of OLD CHINA 

In the Days before Rome Had Grown to Fame, This Man Was 
Teaching Wisdom to the People in the Far East 


H HE world has always had its “wise 
men” in many lands, but the great- 
est of them have always come from 
the East. And one of the greatest of all was 
Lao-tse. “Lao-tse” means “the Old Phi- 
losopher”; it is the name by which we know 
the Chinese sage Li Erh (le (Ir), who was 
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born about 604 n.c. Lao-tse (lii'6-ts(i') must 
indeed have seemed very old and wise to 
those who knew him or read his teaching, 
for a legend grew up that his hair was 
white with age and wisdom even when he 
was be rn. 

Lao-tse was only a generation older than 
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the great Chinese i)hilc)soj)hcr Confucius 
(k6n-fu'shl-us); when he was old and Con- 
fucius was young, the two seem to have met 
and talked. But we do not know anywhere 
near so much of Lao-tse’s life as we do of 
the life of Confucius. Perhaps that is be- 
cause Lao-tse was not a busy, practical 
person like Confucius, but a quiet dreamer, 
who loved obscurity and hacl little interest 
in the great world. 

The Boyhood Home of Lao-tse 

We do know, however, that Lao-tse was 
born in the C hinese province now called 
Honan (ho'niin'). He grew up in a delight- 
ful valley, sheltered by low hills and watered 
by a noble river. All around him were rich 
crops and gardens and plantations of Cyprus 
and bamboo. 

Now even in those far-off days, when 
ancient Babylon was at the height of her 
glory and tho curtain of histor}- had not yet 
risen on Liirope at all, China was a very old 
land with a rich life and culture of her own. 
So we shall not ])e surprised to hear that 
when he became a man, Lao-tse went up to 
the Imperial City to ])e librarian to the 
emperor. 

In the library Lao-tse read and studied. 
He knew and loved the ancient sages, or 
wise men, of C'hina. He thought a great 
deal about their teachings. Then he looked 
about him at the busy world and pondered 
all its wickedness and suffering. Tn time he 
worked out a belief of his own, based partly 
on his reading. This he taught ciuietly to 
others, until he gained a great name for 
wisdom. 

Lao-tse Leaves the World Behind 

At last, the story goes, Lao-tse tired of the 
court, tired of the whole mad life of the 
world, and determined to go away. But at 
the border one of the frontier guards stoi)ped 
him and implored him not to leave China 
until he had written down his wisdom in a 
book. So Lao-tse stayed long enough to 
write his great “Classic of Reason and Vir- 
tue,” the “Tao-te-king.” Then he mounted 
on a white buffalo, rode off into the wilder- 
ness, and was seen no more. 


As a matter of fact, scholans tell us, it is 
very unlikely that Lao-t.se wrote this book 
himself; but that does not matter, since all 
agree that it contains his teaching. And 
what is that teaching? It is mystic and 
vague and hard to understand, bgt what 
wc can understand of it is nobly beautiful. 
The “te” in the title means “virtue”; the 
“Tao” ftou) is sometimes called “reason,” 
but is usually translated “the path” or “the 
way.” It is the way to peace and noble life, 
which Lao-tse thought w*e can reach best by 
living simj)ly and quietly, without stress or 
striving— by being rather than doing. 

Of all virtues Lao-tse most praised gentle- 
ness and pity and humility. “I w^ould re- 
turn good for good, and good for evdl,” he 
said, “for virtue is good. 1 w’ould meet 
trust w'[th trust, and suspicion with trust, 
for virtue is trustful, requiting good for evil 

this is the j)ractice of the Way. 

The “Way*’ of Lao-tse 

“Like a fish out of water, a nation is in 
danger because of its armored strength. 
When the Way llourishes, horses are used 
in the pastures; but when the Way has left 
the world, chargers are reared in the wilder- 
ness. 

“Like a river, the Kingdom becomes great 
by lowliness. The greatest of conquerors 
does not wage \\i\r. Gentleness is at all 
times victorious in its attack and secure in 
its defenses, so that when Heaven would 
pre.serv'c a man, it enfolds him in gentleness." 

The.sc' are all words that might very easily 
have been said bv the founder of Christianity. 

But as everybody know’s, C hrist has been 
misunderstooil and made to stand for things 
he would not have liked at all; and the same 
thing has happened to almost all great 
teachers — so many of whom have taught 
many of the things that Jesus taught. No 
other teacher has been more completely mis- 
understood than Lao-tse. Centuries after 
his death a religion grew up in China which 
took the name of his great book— Taoism 
(tou'I//m), the “religion of the Way.” But 
it has never been much like Lao-tse's teach- 
ing. What real religion it has is largely 
borrowed from the Buddhists. 
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I'hoto li> Ainrnrau Mum^uiu uf Narurnl lli'^tori 

Far and wide over Asia has spread the faith of Buddha. are of gold, and the lump on the forehead, which 
The gigantic statue of Buddha shown in our picture stands for wisdom, is silver. But beyond these things 
stands in Kamakura, Japan. Its very size is impres- it is a great work of art, a beautiful tribute to the 
sive — it towers as high as a five-story house and the memory of a great religious teacher. All who have 
face is eight feet long. It is made of bronze, the eyes looked on it marvel at the bemgn peace of the face. 

The FAMOUS STORY of the BUDDHA 

How the Holy Man of India Founded One of the Great 
Religions of the World 


HE word ‘‘Buddha” means the 1 n- 
lightened One.” and il is a title of 
reverence, like “.Saint” Ihomas, or 
the 'Trophet” Mohammed. Jn Buddhist 
lands to-day peoi)le sjieak (jf many Budclhas 
(bd&d'a), for they believe that many times 
the spirit of wisdom or enlightenment has 
dwelt in a human body. But when anyone 
speaks of the Buddha he always means the 
greatest of them all, the founder of the 
mighty Buddhist religion — Siddhartha Gau- 
tama (se-dar't’ha go'la-ma), who lived in 
India in the siAth century }>eforc Christ. 

We do not know certainly when Gautama 
was born, though it was probably about 
568 B.C.; nor do we know just when he died, 
though it was about 488 b.c . We do know 
that he came of a princely family whose scat 


was at kapila-vasLu ikup'e la-v us'uTf)), lusir 
the northeast! in border «»1 India. It is in a 
beautilul lountry, rich with iice fields and 
gardens and guarded b\ the giant ])eaks of 
the world’.s highi'st mountains standing white 
against the dear blue sky or darkened with 
storm. 

dhe young prince had everything in the 
world to make him ha]>j)y. lie was wealthy 
anrl honored, and had nothing to do but 
hunt and enjoy life to the full. He was 
married to a beautiful cousin. The only 
flaw w'as that as yet tluy had no children. 

Yet to Gautama it all sccMned strangely 
empty and useless. A wa*ary (juestion nagged 
at his heart. Was he living a true life, or 
was nc only placing with life after all? 

One day as he rode out from the palace lie 
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saw two sights that stirred more i)ainful her b 
(questioning within him. First his eyes rested his li 
on an aged man, l)owcd down with foul migh 
disease. Then he saw a dead Ijody lying by hurri 
the roadside, a prey to vultures. Why must off w 
such horrible things be? Was this all that W1 
would come of his owm splendid health and ary 
keen brain? How could he find out? 

As if in answrr to the (question, 
he met a wandering a* cetic. Now 
an ascetic (a-sct'<lk) is a man 

who b(di('vcs that the soul • j aS 

and the body are mortal ene- 
mies, and that the way to 

jieac'c and joy of sj>irit is to ^ 

hurt and ill-use the body, fn 

this way, the asc(‘tic believes, J J 

the spirit can show that it is : / j 

master of the llesh, and thus \ ji 

can w’in freedom. This " 
wandering asc(‘tic whom (iau- ^.4 ' j/J I 

lama met i.uiiiiigtd to ('onvince 
the young man that he had won M- 

what the Prince sought. . 

^ TVi:e .‘c ....a*. 


her baby beside her. How he longed to kiss 
his little son! But he dared not, for fear he 
might waken the slee])ing mother. So he 
hurried away, mounterl his horse, and rode 
off with his servant. 

When at last Gautama reached the bound- 
ary of his father^s prenince, he alighted 
from his hor.se, took off all his fine 
ornaments, and draw'ing his sword, 
cut off his llowing hair. He ga\ t 
the ornaments and the locks 
of hair and also his horse to 
the serv'ant, and commanded 
him to take them home. 

I'hcn, alone and on foot, 
Gautama went forw^ard into 
I J the strange land. Before long 

i i V . he met a ragged man and 
/i / ' PM asked him to exchange his 
/ f ^ ior( iautama’s own splen- 

I MW did garments. At last the 

Jf Prince w:is ready to follow the 

r ascetic’s way. 

He j(»ined a group of other 


1 ,, ,1 1? /. . This is one of the many repre- . , ^ . - 

Surely, thought ( laiitama, scatations of Buddha. We can- ascetics, and among them five 


“this man has found the right not call statues of Buddha “por- 
, . y ,, traits,” for the great reUgious 

wav. I will tollow his e\amj)le. leader was not shoivn in art un- 

So lu- wont lionio and wan- ‘i! i?“A 


dered in the ])leasure grounds of 
the j)alace until he had made u|) 
his mind. But when he went in, 
news came that at last he had a 


son. How his heart leaT)ed for artists of CMna and 

^ Japan— have always tried to 

joy I I hen at once came the show the inner spirit of things. 


not call statues of Buddha “por- young men became his especial 
traits,” for the great religious • ^ ' 

leader was not showm in art un- Companions and followers. 1 he 

til long after he died; so his orince who had Ixnai 

features are completely lost to pnnec, ^\no naa rxen 

us. The great Buddhas of In- brought Up to every luxury, now' 

MU’ed*'|»rtr«?ts o*f’^e™oul l)OVerty, 

Buddha, Eastern art has never and he i)iini bed his j)oor body 
tried to make things look natu- ... , , , , . 

ral; Eastern artists- particu- J>itiles-ly that at length one 


-particu- 


day he fill down in a faint, 
fhat fainting spell made Gau- 


saddc-niiiK thoufiht: “ This is a Tower"^ And “BuddtaTs^ntve^ tama think for thefirsttimethat 
new and strong tie which I shall shown as a personality; he is perhaps hr was on the wrong 
have to l)reak.” m.7y“.“erts-«““}e«h“®r ol Pi-rhaps the spirit within 

That evening there w’ore w'ild • protector, or simply in an at- a man can after all grow better 


festivities in the village, in honor 
of his son, the grandson of the Rajah. 
'There w'as feasting and dancing, and (iau- 
tama took his due part in it all. But his 
heart was torn w'ith ixiin. 

The Breaking of Family Ties 

In the middle of the night he suddenly 
awoke feeling, as he tells us, “like a man 
w'ho is told his house is on fire.” He arose 
at once, dressed, and called a .servant to 
saddle tw'o horses. 'Then he crej)t into his 
wife’s room and stood staring down at her as 
she lay surrounded by flowers, sleejn'ng w’ilh 


titude of contemplation. 


in a healthy l)o<ly than in one 
wasted ]\v fasting and tort lire. Bui when 
he tried to exjdain tliis new thought to his 
disciples they were mcrily disgusted, and 
called him a turncoat and a coward W'h(^ 
could not bear hunger and j)ain. 

But Gautama was sure he was not a cow’- 
ard. So he w'ciil off by himself to fight the 
matter out in his own mind. And one day, 
as he was silting under a fig tree in deep 
meditation, his great vision came to him. 
All at once his mind cleared of its doubts 
and he fell that he knew the truth. He was 
tilled with a mighty gladness 
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Seven days and seven nights, if the legend 
be true, Gautama sat fasting and thinking 
under the fig tree. And forever after, that 
tree was held sacred by his followers. It was 
called the Bo Tree, or Tree of Wisdom, be- 
cause .there Gautama became the Knlighl- 
ened One. 

At length Gautama arose and went back 
rejoicing to tell his followers of the new 
truths that had come to him. When they 
saw him returning, they were at first cold. 
But they loved him dearly, and they could 
not help knowing that his soul was finer 
and larger than their own. So after a time 
they broke down, listened to whai he had to 
tell them, and became once more his dis- 
ciples. And as they talked with him and 
worked with him after his great vision, they 
became quite certain that he was truly the 
Buddha, the Enlightened One, and were 
willing to become his followers. 

The Teaching of Buddha 

The rest of his long life the Buddha spent 
teaching the world the wisflom he had 
learned. In the rainy season he gathered 
his disciples about him and taught them. 
Then in the dry season he sent them out to 
preach the good news over all the land. Let 
all who longed to find strength and peace, 
he said, seek them by the true Way. They 
need not leave the work I to become monks 
unless they wanted to do so; they need not 
starve and torture themselves to free their 
spirits. But wherever they were anci however 
they lived, they should try to find the eight 
right things that make the Eightfold^ Way: 
Right Views, RightAs])irations, Right S[>eech, 
Right Conduct, Right Livelihood, Right 
Effort, and Right Rapture. 

In order to save his true self, the Buddha 
taught, a person must give up all ambition 
and self-seeking. He must be charitable, 
pure, patient, courageous, and eager for 
thought and knowledge. He must not kill 
or steal or lie or become a drunkard or do 
other evil things. Though they are ex- 


pressed in different words, many of Buddha’s 
ideas are very like those of Christ. 

There is a beautiful story of how Gautama 
went once to visit his father, who had sent 
word that he longed to sec his son once more 
before he died. Buddha went back to 
Kapila-vastii then, but he stayed outside the 
town in a grove. There his father and other 
friends and relatives met him and talked 
\\ith him, but no one offered him hosjntality. 
So the next morning he went off to beg from 
door to door, just as he was in the habit of 
doing. His father did not like that idea at 
all, and came out to complain. 

“Illustrious Buddha,” he cried, “why do 
you expose us all to this shame? Is it 
necessary to go from door to door to beg? 
It is not the custom of our house to beg!” 

“\ot so, my noble father,” Buddha re- 
plied. “1 am now of the clan of the Buddhas, 
and do but act according to the familx 
custom. But, my father, wdien a man has 
found a treasure, it is his duty to offer the 
most precious of his jewels to his father. 1)< 
not delay, but let me share with you what 
1 have found'” Of course he meant his 
vision of the W'ay. 

The Rajah was deeplx nu)\ed at this, and 
taking (harge of his son's ])ejtging bowl, he 
led him home. 

When at last the Buddha lay dying he 
said to the faithful disciple at his side, “When 
I have pa.ssed away and am no longer with 
you, do not think that the Buddha has left 
you and is not still in your midst.” 

It was indexed true that his sjurit lived 
after him, for the religion he had founded 
spread sw'iftly not only through India but 
far out into Asia, throughout China and into 
Jai)an. To-day there are more than i5o,cx5o,- 
ooo Buddhists in the world. To l)c .sure the 
simple, pure teaching of Gautama has been 
much changed, and all sorts of strange be- 
liefs have been added to it, until its founder 
might have trouble recognizing his own. 
But the same thing has luippened to the 
ideas of other great religious teachers. 
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This painting is called ‘^Mohammed Teaching.” We 
are to imagine the great Prophet as a young man, 
still carrying the shepherd’s staff in Kadija’s service. 


But his flaming words are already sinking into the 
hearts of his hearers, who will bring a consuming 
zeal to the spreading of the new faith. 


The MIGHTY FOUNDER of the MOSLEM FAITH 

The World Has Known Few Men Who Have Done More to Make 

History than Mohammed 


0-1 moic th.in joo, 000,000 lu-ojiK’ 
nearly Iwitc the jiojiulition of tlu* 
Tnitcd States- arc 1 o 11 o\mts of Is- 
lam (Ts'lam), the .Moslem (md/'lem) or Mo- 
hammedan religion. Nimada\s these people 
live mostly in Asia and Africa. lUit there 
was a time v^hvn from many a mosque in 
Kuroj)e“ in Spain and Hungary and the Bal- 
kans- rang the cry of the nuic//in (mu- 
C/'ln), the j)riest who calls the faithful to 
prayer: “Allah alone is gicat. lliere is no 
God but Allah; and Mohammed is 1 1 is 
Prophet.’’ 

Who was this prophet whose name is 
honored and w’hosc teachings are followed 
by so many millions of people? He was a 
very 'real and human man, a great teacher 
and leader who lived in Arabia some thirteen 


centuries igo. He did not live so fine 
and beautiful a life as Christ or Buddha; 
but neither have his followers ever wor- 
.shiped him, as C'hristians have worshiped 
the founder of their religion. What his fol- 
lowers have done is to sei/e on his great 
iileas, so that it has been often said that his 
teachings were greater than he. 

Alohammed (md-lulm'dd) w^as bom in 
Mecca, one of the cities of the Arabian 
Desert, in 570 a.d. Even then Mecca was 
a holy city to the Arabs, for in it stoo^l a 
very famous and ancient temple called the 
Kaaba (ka'a-ba). The chief stone in the 
Kaaba wtis a black stone, doubtless a mete- 
orite, or stone which has fallen to earth out 
of distant space; and this stone wms so sacred 
that thousands of pilgrims came every year 
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to worship it. The yearly pilgrimage was a 
time of joy and song, a sort of festival of 
poetry as well as of religion. Hie pilgrims 
marched to the singing of their jioets— as 
.■\rabs often march to this day~and prizes 
were given for the finest songs. After that 
they were sung all over Araliia. 

During the season of pilgrimage there was 
truce to all family feiuls in and around 
Mecca. For the Arabs vvere, and 
still are, a ])eople of deep family 
loyalties. There was always 
sharp quarreling among tribes; 
and in Mohammed \s time 
there would have Ixxm no 
peace all the year around had 
it not Ix'cn for the month of 
truce. So Mohammed was 
born into an Arabia that was 
far from united and a Mecca 
torn with family quarrels 

He himself came of a 
powerful tribe, the Koriesh (ko 
rish'), and it was lucky for him 
that this was .^o, for when he later 
got into trouble because of his new 
ideas the members of his tribe all 
stood back of him, whether they 
approved of him or not. but Mo- 
hammed as a lad was not rich, for all 
that; when his father died soon after he was 
born, his mother [x^sscshhI only five camels 
and one female slave. The child was sent into 
the wilderness to a Jh'douin nurse, but when 
he began to sufTer from the epileptic fits 
which troubled him more or less all liis life, 
he was brought back to town. He was only 
six when his mother died, .\fter that he was 
brought up by an uncle. 

The Youth of Mohammed 

He seems to have grown uf) much like any 
other Arab lad, earning a scanty living herd- 
ing sheep. Finally, as herdsman, he took 
a post with a rich widow named Kadija (kii- 
de'ja), who was a good deal older than he. 
When he was twenty-five years old he mar- 
ried her. That meant an end to being 
poor. But otherwise he lived a common- 
place enough life until he was forty. 

What Mohammed was thinking about all 
these years we cannot be very sure, although 


of course legends have grown up about his 
visions and miracles at this time. He must 
have thought a good deal about the old Arab 
religion of many gods and of how it was 
slowly falling into decay; for all Mecca’s 
prosperity depended on the pilgrimages, and 
every citizen must have noticed it when 
fewer pilgrims came. 

He must ha\'e thought also about the 
religions which preach a single God. 
There were a few Christians in 
Arabiii, and a great many Jews; 
in fact large numbers of Arabs 
who were not Jews had 
adopted the Jewish faith. 
This was only natural, for 
the Arabs and Jews both be- 
long to the .same race — both 
are Semites (scm'it). It js 
very clear from his later 
teaching that Moliammed 
knew something about 
CTiri‘'tiani!\ and had (iee})ly 
studied llu* religion of the Jews. 
For like IxUh these great religions, 
he taught tliat there is j)ut one (iod, 
not many; and h(“ rtnogni/ed Christ 
ami all the He)>rew projihets as be- 
ing true |)ro})h(‘ls. TIis mission, he 
beliexed, was to linish the revelation 
of (iod’s will, a work which they had only 
begun. 

\t last the time tame when Mohammed 
was sure of the great new things he believed, 
and when h(‘ felt that Ciod had commanded 
him to sj)eak out about them. At first he 
sf)oke only to a few; his wife w'as his 
first convert. But w^hen he had gathered a 
few' discij)les about him he spoke to all 
.Mecca, biflding them cast dowm their idols 
and worshij) the one fiod. 

Naturally the priests of the ohl religion 
did not like this sort of talk, and Mohammed 
got into trouble at once. For a long time 
they did nut dare touch the leader himself, 
for besides being a respectcnl and substantial 
citizen he was backed by his powerful tribe. 
But some of the disciples were tortured and 
many were driven aw^ay. Then at last ’his 
enemies decided that they cinild bear with 
him no more, and determined to milrdcr 
him in his berk 



Here is an old print 
of Mohammed. In 
it the artist shows 
him as a man with 
fiery eyes and a fierce 
energy. 
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Now two years before this time, just 
when things looked darkest for Mohammed’s 
(aiise, the people of the rival city of Medina 
(ma-de'nii) had sent to the Pr^)phel to in- 
vite liim to leave Mecca and (ome to rule 
over them. But Mohammed hated to ^ive 
Mecca up, and did not ^o at orue. He sent 
more and more of his followers to Medina, 
however, and at the time when his enemies 
tried io murder liim there were only he and 
his most im|)ortanl dis(ij)le, Al)u-H(‘kr 
(a'f)oo-l)(5k'’r), left. 'I'he city fathers dou!)l- 
less knew about the invitation to Medina 
and had de( ided that this dangerous man 
should never become ruler (jf the rival < ily. 
So they a|)pointed a committee to put him 
out of the \\,i\ 

How the Prophet Escaped 

When llu' tommiltc'e got to Mohamm(‘r]'s 
liouse, however, they found that the bird 
had down, the I‘roj)het had heard about 
[lie ])lot, and he and Abu-Iickr had escajied 
into the desert. \'ou may be sure that the 
city fathers made haste to follow them, but 
the pair managed to dodge the f)ursuers. 
On Se])tem])er jo, 62:, they arri\ed in 
Medina, where the \Nhole city arose to bid 
them welcome. 

J his w'as the famous TTegira (h(^j'i-ra\ or 
“llight,” from which Moslems to this day 
count elates as ('hristian countries court 
them from the birth of Christ. I'or the 
Hegira waas the great turning point in Mo- 
hammed’s life, h'rom that time on he grew 
steadily in pbwTr until when he died his 
folhnvers w’erc ready to carry Islam- a word 
used as a name for their religion over half 
the w'orld. 

Mohammed could not be hapjyv until he 
harl subdued Mecca. Since he had not sue 
ceeded in doing it by preaching, he now' 
determined to do it by war. There has 
never been any teaching of peace in 
hammedanism, and from the first it has been 
spread by the sword. Mohammed turned 
fiercely alst) on the Jews, for he had thought 
al first that they might be his friends, but 
they had refused to accept his additions to 
th^ir religion. Yet it must be said that when 
the Mohammedans had once conquered, they 


usually persecuted peo|)le of other religions 
rather less than did the (‘hristians of the 
same period. 

As for Mecca, Mohammed started hk 
campaign by a series of raids on Meccan 
caravans“-to this day that is a ftworite 
method of Arab warfare. He even stained 
his memory by (ordering one raid in the 
sacred month of Rahalj, during the days of 
truce, d hen after a while there were battles, 
won sometimes In* one side, sometimes by 
the other, l inally, in 620, the Prophet 
entered Mecca as a conqueror. He W’crt to 
the Kaaba and laid his hand on the sr.cred 
black stone. I'nmi that time on, stone and 
temple were rededicaled to the one God and 
His Pro])het, and Mecca became as sacred 
to the new religion as it had been to the old. 
To Mecca all Mohammedans still turn when 
they l)ray, anrl e\cry year thousands of 
])ilgrims still go there to kiss the sacred stone. 

\fter that, by the sword and b\ the 
strenglli of his great idea, Mohammed fought 
his w'ay to mastery of all Arabia. Then in 
t)^2, wh(‘n he was ^ixty-two, he died. His 
follow'ers took u[) his work where he laid it 
<lown, and Islam continued to grow. But 
about that W’e have told in our story of 
Arabia and ('I sew here. 

Mohammed’s Great Mistakes 

Most ta' L.s will feel lliat Mohammed made 
a great ni.siake in trusting to the swtwd. 
Most of us will feel loo that he made a 
mistake in marrying several wi\es, as he 
did after kadija died. This last was almost 
surely a mistake, if only from the point of 
view' of the success of Islam; for no sooner 
W'as the Propliet dead than his dilTerent 
families began to quarrel for the power, and 
they tore Arabia and Islam itself to pieces 
in the pri.)cess. Besides, what the Prophet 
could ilo, the discijdes could do too, and 
Moslem men have ever since believed that 
they might have as many wives as they 
could afford to suj>port. The result has 
been that the position of women in Mo- 
hammedan lands is a rather unhappy one. 

Mohammed wrote down all his teachings 
during the years after the Hegira, in the 
siicred book of Islam, the Koran fko-ran'). 




ST. GEORGE 



The stirring Ule of St George and the dragon has ing which catches for us the very moment when the 

inspired many an artist to picture it. Here is a canr- saint ran the **worm” through with his lance. 


SAINT GEORGE and the DRAGON 

Here Is the Story of the Famous Figure Who Came to Be the 
Patron Saint of **Merrie England” 


T. GEORGE for Merrie England”' 
Who has not read or heard that 
stirring battle cry? St. George has 
been England’s patron saint ever since the 
days of King Edward III, in the i ^oo’s, and 
e\en before that for a century or so there had 
been a national festival in his honor. He is 
the patron saint also of Portugal and of 
Aragon, in Spain. 

Yet this famous George is one of those 
saints about whom history knows almost 
nothing at all. It seems to be true that a 
Christian named George suffered martyrdom 
at Lydda (lld'a), in Palestine, somewhere 
around the year 300. There is a wonderful 
old church of St. George at Lydda, built 
away back in the fourth century, not very 
long after the time when the saint is sup- 


posed to have died. To this church people 
used !<} go in great luimlxTs on ])ilgrimage 
Put be}ond these few fads, all is legend. 

The legends, howe\er, are both famous 
and fascinating, dhey say that George was 
a soldier-saint and tell of how swaftl> he 
rose in rank, lighting for the faith. lhe> 
say that he once \isited Britain— it is this 
which gives the British a claim on him, of 
course. Ihey say that after he was dead he 
returned to urge on the fight for the HoIn 
Land, and that he appeared to the crusaders 
more than once — at the siege of Antioch he 
rained down darts on the Saracens, and at 
another time he appeared in person to King 
Richard the Lion-hearted of England while 
the King was on crusade. 

Jiut the most famous talc that the legends 
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tell is about St. George and the dragon. 
Some say that this is a Christian version of 
the old pagan legend of Perseus ([)ur'sQs), 
who is supposed to have slain a sea dragon 
and rescued the maiden Andromeda (?in- 
dr6m'e-da) not far from the place where St. 
George suffered death. However that may 
be, the talc as we know it sounds like an 
allegory, or story in which the characters 
stand for abstract things like Faith or Cour- 
age or the Church. St. George stands for 
Goodness, or perhaps Faith, and the dragon 
he overcomes is Wickedness. The whole 
beautiful story is set down in ‘^The Golden 
Legend,” a book of saints’ lives written by 
a monk in the thirteenth century and trans- 
lated into l^nglish by ('axton in 1483. 

Once u|jon a time*-- so runs the story — the 
])eopleof a certain city were living in thegreat- 
est terror because a monstrous dragon came 
out every day from a swamj) and devoured 
the Hocks and lunls. Ilis breath w'as so 
foul and piosonous that no one could stand 
before him. I'he jx^ople lied behind the city 
walls and gave him two sheep every day to 
persuade him to leave them alone. 

At last the slieej) were all eaten and the 
dragon demanded that each day two children 
should be sent in their stead. Not knowing 
what else to do, the terrified peoj)le con- 
sent erl to that too, and each day drew lots 
to see who should go. At last one of the lots 
fell on the King’s daugliter, the Princess 
Cleodolinda. The King was in great an- 
guish, and offered half his kingdom to save 
her. Put naturally that only made the 
peo|)lc angry, for they dicl not see why the 
King's daughter should be sj)ared when all 
the other children were having to die. 

Cleodolinda met her fate bravely. She 
dressed in her royal robes, kissed her father 
good-by, and told the citizens she was prouci 
to die to save them. Then she went 
forth, and the city gates were closed Ix- 
hind her. 

All along that mournful road the Princess 
saw the bones of those who had gone out 
before her to be devoured. She went on, 
but she could not help w^eeping bitterly. 
Then suddenly she saw a young knight, 
gloriously handsome and dressed in princely 


armor. He was riding slowly toward her. 

“Maiden, why do you weep?” he asked. 

She told him of her tragic fate, and at 
once he boldly promised to destroy the 
loathsome dragon in the name of Jesus 
Christ. She tried to stop him, for .she could 
not bear to sec so fine a youth killed in a 
hopeless fight. But St. George — for of 
course it was he — w^ould not be turned back. 

All too soon the horrible beast appeared, 
breathing fire and destruction. The shining 
knight made the sign of the cross and rode 
at the creature full tilt. And w’hile the 
trembling Princess looked on, he pinned the 
great “worm” to the ground wdth his lance. 

“Come closer,” he called to Cleodolinda. 
And when she had obeyed he said, “Take 
your girdle and fasten it around his neck 
like a halter. Do not fear. The beast is 
tamed.” 

So great was Cleodolinda’s trust in the 
mighty stranger that she did this strange 
thing, just as he had bade her. And the 
dragon crawled alongside her toward the 
city as if he had lieen a dog. 

When they reached the city, all the people 
came out in fear and astonishment to see 
this wonder. But St. George told them not 
to be afraid. If they w^ould all be baptized 
as Christians, he w'ould slay the dragon 
before their very eyes. So he baptized fif- 
teen thousand men, without counting the 
women and children. .And after that, just 
as he had promised, he slew’ the dragon. The 
people carried the huge, ugly corpse off 
into the fields, though it took four carts and 
many oxen to do it. .\s for St. George, he 
refused to take any reward at all, telling the 
King to give the money to the poor. 

So, having slain the dragon and freed the 
city, St. George rode off to Palestine. There 
he saw an edict, or command, posted up for 
all to read. It ordered everybody, Christian 
or not, to worship heathen gods. 

“.Ml the gods of the heathens and gentiles 
arc devils. My God made the heavens and 
is the real God!” he cried, and tore the 
placard down. 

Then he was seized and put to death. But 
he died bravely, triumphing in his martyr- 
dom. 
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This painting represents the miracle by which ^t. death on the wheel. As the fire bursts from Heaven, 

Cathenne is said to have been saved from a cruel the soldiers fall back from it confounded. 


The STORY of SAINT CATHERINE 

Here You May Read of the Miracles That Filled the Life 
of an Early Christian Queen 


r. CATHERINE of Alexandria ib a 
very famoub saint, yet not one single 
fact about her is certain. It has 
even been doubted whether she ever lived at 
all. Yet there is a passage by a fourth cen- 
tury writer named Eusebius (u-se'bl-us), 
the most learned man of his day, in which 
he says that a lady of Alexandria was per- 
secuted for being a Christian in the days of 
the Roman emperor Maximin (308-314) — 
while Eusebius himself was still alive This 
may have been Catherine. At all events, it 
is likely enough that a Catherine of Alex- 
andria really did die for her faith. 


But the story we are going to tell is not 
histor>, as }ou can easily see for > ourself. 
It is one of I he man\ beautiful legends whu h 
somehenv grew^ up around the name of this 
Catherine of Alexandria. It is only one of 
them, and so you must not be .surprised if 
somewhere else you see a very different one. 

Catherine, the story says, was the daughter 
of a king and c|ucen of Egypt. She was very 
beautiful, and so wise that she could have 
answered any of the cjuestions the Queen of 
Sheba asked of Solomon. She read books, 
and studied the stars from the tc^p of a high 
tower which the King had built for her. 
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Then, when (‘alhcrine was fourteen, the 
King and Queen died and she became queen 
of Kgypt. 

She did not like being queen very well, 
for she would rather have gone on quietly 
with her studies. Hut she had no choice but 
to reign, and soon her subjects even began 
to insist that she should marry. She finally 
agreed, but only on condition that they find 
her a husband so noble that all men would 
worship him, so beautiful that the angels of 
Ood would wish to look up()n him, and so 
gentle that he would forgive all wrongs 
(lone to him. Is it str.ange that the counselors 
went away in despair, sure that no such per- 
fect prince could be found? 

The Vision of the Hermit 

Xow it hapi)ene(l that a ('hrislian hermit, 
who lived in a ca\e close liy the ])alace. had 
at this time a vision of the Virgin Mary, who 
came to hi'r saying that her Son, Jesus 
('hrist, was to be the betroth(‘(l of Queen 
Catherine. C'ath(‘rine was not a ('hristian, 
but the hermit brought to her a ]>icture of 
the Holy Mrgin and the infant J(‘sus, and 
she was S(3 entranced that she could not 
think of anything else all day. 

That night the Queen had a strange dream. 

She w^as on a mountain, and there ap- 
peared a glorious company of angels, clothed 
in white and bearing \Nhite lilies. At the 
sight of them she fell down on her knees. 

“Rise up, Sister Catherine I” they siiid. 
“ fhou art welcome." 

'fhen she met another company of angels. 
They were clothed in |)urj)le and crowned 
with red roses. .Xgiiin she fell down on her 
knees, and they told her to rise, for their 
King was about to honor her. 

Then the angels led Catherine into Heaven. 
There she saw^ the Mrgin Mary, who re- 
ceived her graciously and taking her by the 
hand, led her into the presence of her Son 
But when Jesus l(3(3ked at her, he said mourn- 
fully, ‘"'rhou art not fair enough for me!” 

Then Catherine aw'oke from her sleep. 
And she understood by this dream that she 


must be baptized and become a Christian. 

After she had been baptized she had an- 
other dream. Again she saw the Queen of 
Heaven and her Son. And this time Jesus 
smiled upon her and gave her a betrothal 
ring. When she aw^oke she found the ring 
on her finger. 

It w'as after this that her troubles began. 

d'hc emperor Maximin fmak'sl-mln ), who 
did not like Christians, arriveci in Kg> 74 . 
He called the Queen before a great council 
to defend herself, and .she answ-ered all the 
learned men so W’isely and spoke so per- 
sua.sively about Jesus Christ that many who 
had come to judge her became Christians 
theni.selves. 

Naturally, this })ut the Kmperor into a 
w'orse rage than ever. He ordered all the 
converts to be i)ut to death at once. As for 
Catherine, she was bound to the instrumcril 
of torture called the wheel. But fire came 
down from Heaven and broke the wheel to 
pieces. 

The Martyrdom of St. Catherine 

Yet in spite of that mighty miracle Cath- 
erine was to die after all, though by an 
easier death. They beheaded her. Then 
came angels, who carried her body over the 
Red Sea and along the track taken by the 
Israelites when they lied from Kg> 7 )t to the 
Promised Land. They laid her body to rest 
in a t(mib on Mount Sinai, where Moses had 
received the Ten Commandments. 

So now’ when w'e see pictures of St. Cather- 
ine, she is often shown with a book for her 
learning or a wheel for her martyrdom and 
the miracle c^f the broken wheel; and often 
she is shown bowing before the Virgin Mary 
while the Infant Jesus gives her a betrothal 
ring. St. Catherine was one of the saints 
whose voices Joan of Arc heard in her visions. 
Her name and the symbol of her martyrdom 
are preserved even in some things that have 
nothing to do with religion, such as the 
whirling ring of fire we sometimes light on 
the Fourth of July and call “St. Catheiine's 
wheel.” 
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ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 



St. Francis was so filled with love that he felt himself power over them. One of the most famous tells how 

a brother to all things in God’s world, from men and he preached to birds and fishes and how they listened 

women to fishes and flying clouds. Many are the to him, as is shown above. But we do not need mir- 

legenda of his love of animals and his miraculous acles to tell us of St. Francis’ great ^ntleness. 


The MAN WHO PREACHED to the BIRDS 

In All the Annals of the Christian Faith There Has Been No 
Holier Man than the Tender Saint Francis 


of the sayings of Jesus of Nazareth 
lOI “'Hiou shall love the Lord 

thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour 
as thyself.” Now if any person in all the 
centuries since Jesus lived has ever managed 
to live fully up to that command, it was 
surely St. Francis of Assisi (as-se'ze). And 
the great love which St. Francis bore to 
God and to all living creatures made his life 
one of the most beautiful lives ever lived. 

St. Francis* name in the ordinary world 
was Giovanni Bernardone (j6-van'ne bfir'- 
nar-do'ni), and he was born in Assisi, Italy, 
in 1182. Even as a very young man he was 


known for his generous charily to the |)oor, 
but in other ways he grew up like any otht r 
son of wealthy parents in the gay medieval 
town of Assisi. He loved fine clothes and 
music and the life of fashionable plea.sure. 
He was a gay and charming youth, and had 
many friends. 

But when he was twenty years old young 
Giovanni fell ill, and in his illness he began 
to wcjndcr w^hether he had any right to his 
comfortable, gay life, when so many were 
poor and Jesus himself had not had where 
to lay his head. At last, one fateful night, 
he wandered out on the streets with his 
fashionable companions, crowned with 
flowers to show he was master of the revels; 
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and after a time the others missed him. Th(*y ceived, freely give. Provide neither gold, 

were never to see the old Giovanni again, nor sih er, nor brass in your purses . . . for 

For when they found the strayed reveler, the workman is worthy of his meat.” So, 

he was in a deep trance, from which he awoke though I rancis was not a member of the 

a dilTerent man. He was no longer Giovanni clergy at all, he set out for A.ssisi to preach 

Pernardone, the gay young man of fashion, in the streets, obeying his vision, 

but Francis, servant of God and men, who When twelve disciples, or followers, had 
would one day be a gathered about 

saint. 

He devoted him- 
self to j)rayer and 
the service of the 
I)oor. One day soon 
after his trance he 
met a leper, wdio 
begged of him alms. 

Francis had a sj)e- 
cial liorror of lepers, 
for he was sensitive 
and their disease is 
very loathsome. 

He passed tl.l.'. 
man without stop- 
ping to give him 
anything. Hut he 
had scarcely got by 
when he w\as over- 
come with shame, 
and wdth a mighty 
etTorl he made him- 
self go ba( k and not 
only give the leper 
money but kiss his 
hand. From that 

(kiy he ne\er fal- oi a ^juten. .-\l 

lered a momen-t in Amiemuo, uome Assisi there is a 

love and brother- So close did St. Francis feel to God that when worn with fast- beautiful f resco 

wiiVi ylHliirifTc ing and prayer he often saw visions. It was as though angels hv the 

lUKXl Wltn dll Iningb comfort him for his suffering and to assure him of P^^ll^teu 0\ ine 

alive. God’s love. This painting of “St Francis Comforted by an artist Giotto (jot 

TT Angel” is in an ancient church in Rome. . - 

He gave away so to) which show's 

much money to the lepers and the poor in St. Francis celebrating his ‘‘holy nuptials” 


ceived, freely give. Provide neither gold, 
nor sih er, nor brass in your purses . . . for 
the workman is worthy of his meat.” So, 
though I rancis w^as not a member of the 
clergy at all, he set out for A.ssisi to preach 
in the streets, obeying his vision. 

When twelve disciples, or followers, had 
gathered about 
him, he asked leave 
of the pope to form 
a new religious 
order, of which he 
should be the head. 
So was founded the 
great Order of St. 
Irancis, made ujj of 
friars (fri'er) — or 
“brothers” — vow^ed 
to eternal poverty, 
never to owm any- 
thing for them- 
sehes personally or 
even for their order. 
Francis knew from 
e\i)erience how^ 
hard it is to keep 
from being am- 
bitious and pleas- 
ure-loving if you 
have money. So he 
and his followers 
devoted themselves 
to poverty as one 
might to the service 
of a queen. At 
Assisi there is a 
God that when worn with fast- beautiful fresco 





general that his father was afraid there would 
be nothing left of the family fortune; so he 
planned to disinherit his son. But Francis 
did not give him time. He left home, clad 
only in a cloak given him by the bishop, and 
went to live in utter poverty in the woods. 

Then one day as he prayed at a neigh- 
boring chapel, it seemed to him that a voice 
spoke to him in the wordb of the New l>sta- 
ment: “Preach, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand . . . freely vc have re- 


with “the Lady Poverty.” 

F'rancis and his brother friars set out from 
Assisi in course ot time, to carry their gcod 
deeds and their message of peace and love to 
other jdaccs. They w’ent through Umbria, 
and stirred a groat religious revival. The 
number of the brothers grew' by leaps and 
bounds. In 1212 St. Clara, a girl of eighteen 
who had been impressed by St. Francis' 
teaching, was made a Franciscan and given 
charge of starting the Second Order, at 
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Assisi, so that women as well as men might 
have part in the work. Later there was a 
Third Order, too, meant for people who 
wanted to follow Francis* teachings without 
becoming either friars or nuns. 

St. Francis in Distant Lands 

St. Francis carried his message to farther 
lands as the years went on. He preached, 
though without success, to the Moors in 
.Spain. He went to Kgypt and preached to 
the crusaders there. While there he was 
taken prisoner by the Saracens and brought 
[)efore the sultan. Then he preaihed to the 
sultan I — who returned him courteously to 
the Christian camp. After that adventure, 
PTancis went on to the Holy l.and, where he 
stayed a few months, returning to Italy in 

T220. 

While he was gone there had been (quarrels 
and divided counsel in the order at home, and 
it seemed best to Francis fiuictly to resign 
from his f)lace as head. After his death these 
troubles within the order were to tlare u[> 
more threateningly than ever, and to change 
its rules and way of life a gotxl deal from the 
simplicity of its founder. 

The Great Love of a Noble Soul 

But perhaps PTancis was right in thinking 
that he was not meant to manage a great or- 
ganization such as the PTanciscans had be- 
come. His was the nobler lot of being great in 
himself and of becoming the inspiration of 
countless others. To see him or even to hear 
about him was to love him. He was strong 
and tender and utterly unselfish. He was hard 
on himself, and used his jxior body so harshly 
that he asked pardon of it as he lay dying. 
But to others he was all gentleness and love. 

He could not even stop at men and women, 
but sent out his love to all nature too. Many 
are the tales told of his love of animals. He 
preached to the birds and fishes, remember- 
ing that Jesus had bid his disciples preach 
the gospel to “every creature.” Once when 


the birds were singing all around him, he 
cried to his companions, ^'Our sisters, the 
birds, are praising the Creator. Let us sing 
with them!” And so the friars raised a 
hymn. Another time Francis saw a jxior 
lamb standing lonely and s<id among a flock 
of goats and likened it to Jesus among Ins 
enemies. He longed to buy the lamb, but 
had no money; so a man who was jiabsing by 
bought it for him and it followed him wher 
ever he went. Often in pictures he is shown 
with a lamb. Sometimes his love went out 
even to things that are not alive at all, and 
he spoke of our “brother Fire" and “sister 
Water.” 

A Great Teacher of Happiness 

P'rancis' great love and his (levote<l life 
brought him deep joy, and in sj)ite of all the 
hardships he endured he seems to have been 
one of the happiest of mortals. He taught 
his followers that lhe\ ought to bt‘ happy, 
much ha|)[>ier than uoildly people are, for 
all their riches and comlorts and pleasures. 
It was a deep, strange jo\ that St. I ranris 
knew, a sort of joy lluii comes t)nly to saints 
and mystics, th.it is. j)eojde uho feel that 
they can see past thi‘ ordinary world to 
something more re.il Ix'Nond. It is said that 
toward the end of his life, 1 raiicis fasted 
forty days and nights on a mountain near 
Assisi, and that he had a hea^enlv vision 
there which brought him such joy and love 
of (iod as he had never known; and that 
when he awoke from his trance he bore on 
his hands and feet the “stigmata” (stlg'ma- 
ta), or marks as of nails such as were driven 
through the hands and fe(‘t of Christ when 
he was crucified. 

After that PTancis lived only a few months, 
in great pain of body but happier than ever 
of heart. He died in 1226, when he was only 
forty-four. 'I'wo years later the church made 
him a saint, and to this day he is one saint 
whom the whole Western world, from Catho- 
lic to freethinker, delights to honor. 
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The GREAT and GOOD SAINT AUGUSTINE 


With a Heathen Father and a Christian Mother, He Had a Hard 
Struggle before He Embraced the New Faith and Became 
One of Its Great Leaders 


HERE are two famous saints named 
Augustine, am. people are always for- 
getting which is which. One of them 
was a groat missionary-bishop who died 
about 604. He it was who was sent out 
by Pope Gregory the (ireat to convert the 
Angles and Saxons to C'hristianity. So well 
did he do his task 
that he became the 
first archbishoj) of 
Canterbury, and 
when he died Ihig- 
land was well on the 
way to bei.oiniiig a 
Christian country. 

but tlie other St. 

Augustine was e\en 
more famous. He 
lived two centuries 
before Augustine of 
Canterbury and was 
one of the great 
thinkers and teach- 
ers who later became 
k n o w n as the 
Christian Fathers 
because they did so 
much to settle the 
doctrines of the 
church. This was 
Aurelius Augustin- 
us, called St. Augus- 
tine (6-gus'lln) of 
Hippo. 

This Augustine 
was born in 354 a, 

D., at Tagaste (ta- 
giis'te) — now called Souk-Arras (sm)kCa'- 
riis') — in Algeria. That means that he 
was born into a world which has so com- 
pletely passed away that it is very hard to 
imagine it — the world of Northern Africa 
toward the close of the Roman empire. In 
those days Northern Africa was much more 


like Europe than it is to-day, since it was a 
part of the empire, and Carthage (kar'thaj' 
ami Hippo were busy centers of trade in- 
stead of moldering ruins. 

As for religion, the Africans of those da\.^ 
did not know which way to turn. It was 
before the time of Mohammed, whose fol 


pagan and his mother a Christian. No 
wonder the thoughtful young man was 
over thirty before he knew' what he himself 
believed! 

Long afterw^ard, when he W'as very sure 
of his l>elief, Augustine wrote a famous book 
called his “Confessions/* in which he tells 
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This is St. Augustine as a young manp with his mother, 
Monica, who has also been sainted. 


lowers are now most 
numerous in that 
land. Tcmpl<‘ altars 
still smoked to the 
ancient Carthagini- 
an gods, and thi‘ir 
gaudily-dressed 
prie.sts still went in 
I)r()cession through 
the streets. The 
old pagan festivals, 
gay anrl at times 
licentious, still lured 
even Christians from 
more solemn wor- 
ship. For there were 
many Christians; 
\’et they were far 
from being in the 
majority, and be- 
sides the church had 
been split wide open 
by a schism (siz’m\ 
or division, some 
time iK'fore Augus- 
tine W’as born. 

Even in .Vugus- 
tine’s own home 
there was division. 
His father was a 
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us most of what we know about his youth. 
He tries to make himself out as a rather 
wicked person before his conversion, but he 
is probably much too hard on himself. The 
times were loose and he might easily have 
led a much more vicious life; then, too, some 
of the things which he came to think were 
w rong seem to most 
of us now not wrong 
at all. 

At all events, 
when as a young 
man he went up to 
Carthage to study, 
he was disgusted by 
much that he saw’, 
forin truth Cart hage 
was at that time 
a very wicked city — 

^‘the cesspool of the 
empire’^ someone 
has called it. He 
spent two years 
there. It w’as .some- 
time during these 
two years that he 
first knew that 
gayety and pleasure 
were not enough for 
him and that he 
wanted to find the 
truth about life and 
its meaning. The 
great ambition to 
seek the truth came 
to him from reading 
a book by Cicero, 
which, alas, is now 
lost. It had a profound effect upon him. 

He began to study i)hilosophy and the 
different religions then alloat in the world. 
He read the Bible and decided against 
Christianity. Then he thought he had 
found the truth in a religion called Mani- 
chaeism (manT-ke'I/'m) which at that time 
was spreading widely through the empire. 
Manichaeism was a little like the religion 
of Zoroaster (zo'ro-^lsTer), the Persian 
prophet, and had been established, in the 
third century a.d., by another Persian 
named Mani (ma'ne). Its central teaching, 
which is not dead even to-day, is that we 


should explain the trouble and evil of life by 
supposing that the world is ruled, not by 
one God, but by two- an evil god and a 
good one. For several years Augustine 
thought that this system of two gods— called 
“dualism’^ from the Latin word for 'Two” 
— was the answer to his search. 

His mother was 
horrified at this con- 
version of her son’s, 
and then and there 
lietermined not to 
rest till she brought 
him into the Chris- 
tian church. 

Meanwhile Au- 
gustine set uf) as a 
teacher of rhetoric, 
first at Tagaste, then 
at Rome, and last In 
at Milan, in Ital\ 
In Milan his mother 
joined him, still hop- 
ing to conveit him 
'Ihere was a great 
preac her m Milan at 
this time, a famous 
Bislu)p Ambrose 
later made a siiinl 
And by now Augus- 
tine had gi\en up 
Manichaeism and 
was again seeking in 
much trouble of soul 
for the truth. He 
used to go and listen 
to Aml)rose preach, 
and it is even saiil 
that he would go to the great bishop’s 
house and stand watching him at work 
wishing he dared ask him for an hour of 
his busy day to talk things over. But 
‘'even though he did not talk with St. Am- 
brose, he did learn something from him; 
namely, that not all Christians took every- 
thing in the Bible literally. That was to 
make it much easier for him to believe. 

But it was really Plato, the great Greek 
philosopher who died before Christ was 
born, who converted Augustine to Chris- 
tianity. That is, it was writers and thinkers 
who considered themselves followers of 
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Wearing his bishop’s miter and his bishop’s robes, Augus- 
tine appears before us here in all the imposing dignity of 
his great authority as bishop of the early Christian church. 
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Plato, though nowadays men call them not 
“Platonists"’ but ‘‘Nco-Platonists” (nc'6- 
pla'to-nlst), meaning that they made a 
new teaching of their own, which is not much 
like Plato after all. While he was at Milan 
some friend lent Augustine books by Plo- 
tinus (pl6-ti'nus) and others of these men, 
and as he read, it seemed to him that a new 
light shone upon his mind. For he seemed 
to see how their teaching fitted into the 
teaching of the Bible and made it easier for 
him to understand and ])elieve it. 

A Convert to the New Faith 

So at last Augustine became a Christian. 
After that nothing mattered to him liut the 
service of his new religion. 

We may imagine the joy with which Moni- 
ca (m6n'I-ka), his faithful mother, heard the 
news. Soon Augustine gave up his teaching 
and went for six happy months (^86-7) t<^ a 
friend’s viha near Milan. 'I'here Monica 
joined him and frienrls gathered about him, 
and they had a long session of talk. It is 
said that in the end Augustine managed to 
convert almost all his friends. At this time 
he began also to j)roduce the vast number of 
books now standing to his credit. Before 
he died there were more than a thousand of 
them! An astonishing number he wrote 
with his own hand. Many others were 
taken dowm as he si)oke by “notaries,” or 
shorthand writers, who were much like 
modern reporters. 

By ^88 w'e find Augustine back in 'Fagaste, 
turning his house into something very like a 
monastery. Though he had no notion of 
founding an order of monks, thk W'as really 
the beginning of the Augustinian (6'gu.s- 
tln'l- 3 ,n) order so powerful all through the 
Middle Ages. Long years later he wrote a 
“Rule of St. Augustine’’ meant for a certain 
nunnery; it was changed a little to fit men 
and became the rule for innumerable Augus- 
tinian monasteries. 

The Bishop of Hippo 

This quiet life lasted only three yeans. 
Then one day Augustine went to Hippo — 
which is now a ruin near the modern town 
of iJona— to make a convert. To his great 


annoyance, the people in the church there 
would not let him go till he had promised to 
become their priest! He had to do it, and 
so began his long service at Hippo. Later 
the bishop there flied and Augustine became 
bishop in his place. And as the Bishop of 
^lippo he has gone down in history. 

Slowly he became the greatest power in 
the African church. He was one of the 
most tireless w'orkers who ever li\erl. No 
detail of his i)astoral wTirk was to(3 small for 
his attention. No obscure doubter or 
troubled maiden was too insignificant to 
receive a long rejily to a letter to the great 
Bishop. From end to end of Northern 
Africa he went constantly to councils and 
conferences and synods. Nothing pleased 
him better than a jiublic debate with some 
luckless Manichaean <,r pagan or leader of 
the Donatists (don'a-list ), members of the 
Christian church who had seceded. And 
then there w’cre those thousand books! 

Why St. Augustine Is Remembered 

So we remember St. Augustine as a great 
and good man who did a mighty work in the 
world, 'fhe noble, unworldly faith to which 
he finally won is best expressed in his other 
most famous book, “The City of God,’’ 
which was written to comfort the people 
after the fall of Koine. 

For Rome fell in 410 and the old Roman 
w’orld w’as being swept aw\ay. .\nd Augus- 
tine was kited to li\e just long enough to 
see the w’hole Catholic world he had built 
up in Africa go down in smoking ruin before 
the invasion of the \'andals. Their terrible 
hordes had swept across Western Africa, 
leaving nothing but death and desolation in 
(heir wake. In May, 4^^o, they appeared 
under the walls of Hippo. Three months 
later, while the siege was still going on, the 
old bishop fell ill, and not long after he 
died. li must have seemed to him as he 
lay dying that his whole life work w’as 
dying too. 

In Africa it did die. But in Europe it 
WTote history for many centuries. It has 
been said that “no mind ever made so deep 
an impression on Christian thought’’ — both 
Catholic and Protestant. 
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St. Bernard had an especial devotion to the Virgin vision, as the Itahan painter Filippino Lippi has beau- 
Mary, and legend tells that she appeared to him in a tifully set forth for us in this picture. 

The FAMOUS LIFE of SAINT BERNARD 

A Strong and Wise Champion of the Faith, He Founded a 
Powerful Order of Monks 


0 ' 


jRTISTS used to have a way of paint- 
ing saints each with some special 
symbol (sfm'bGl), or emblem, to 
show what the saint was famous for. Thus 
the gentle St. Francis has a lamb, and the 
martyred St. Catherine a wheel. St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux (klCr'vo'), whose story we are 
going to tell now, is often shown with a roll 
of paper, a pen, and an inkhorn; sometimes 
also he has a demon chained to a rock. So 
we shall not be surprised to learn that St. 
Bernard was a powerful statesman and 
writer and a great fighter for the faith both 


\Mthin his order of monks and w'ithout it. 

Bernard was born m ioqi, near Dijon 
(de'zhdX'), in Burgundy, which is now jmrt 
of France. lie came of a noble family, l)ul 
was early left an oq)han. llis relatives did 
not want him to go into a monastery, but 
nothing could stop Bernard when he had 
made up his mind, and in the end he not 
only went into the monastery but took along 
his brothers and several friends and relatives 
besides. This good luck turned the little 
comn'unity of monks at ('iteaux (sC*T6') 
into a growing and flourishing order, and 
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soon daughter monasteries began to be 
founded. 

Tn 1115 Bernard himself became the head 
of such a daughter monastery, at ("lairvaux, 
and it was not long before Clairvaux was 
more important than Citeaux, and all be- 
cause of its saintly and vigorous head. The 
monks had cleared the ground for their new 
home, felling trees and setting up huts, un- 
afraid of either robbers or w'olves. 'I'hey 
built, plowed, sowed, and planted orchards 
and vineyards. The abbey of Clairvaux 
became the center of a j)opulous community, 
for in those half-wild da>s jK*ople liked to 
live close to the protection (jf a monastery. 
Within the abbey the monks ke|)t the strict 
rule of their new order, the strictest of all 
religious onl(TS. '1 hey w'ere called Ber- 
nardines ( bur'nar-dln), and were a branch 
of the Cistercians (sfs-tur'shan), w’ho took 
their name from the Latin form of “Citeaux.^* 
bernard nimstli was so strict that he would 
lot even see his brother and sister. 

'The fame of the wise and holy Bernard 
went out far beyond the walls of his mon- 
astery, He WMs a pow’erful preachcT, and it 
was said that h<* worked minules of h(‘aling. 
Me became a great church statesman, for in 
those days church and state were so closely 
connected that no one was more jiowtTful 
than the great men of the church. Mighty 
feudal lords journeyed to Clairvaux to dis- 
cuss their jirolilems with Bernard. He be- 
came a j)ow'er all over ]’Airo|)e. When, in 
11,^0, there was a Cjuarrel as to which of two 
candidates was the true and lawful pope, it 
w’as Bernard more than anyone else who 
settled the matter and triumphantly sc*ated 
the pope in whom he believed. \ et in the 
midst of all this power, both worldly and 
spiritual, Bernard did not forget to preach 
to the peo[)le. When he traveled in Italy in 
the mieJst of the trouble about the jiopc, a 


great wave of religious enthusiasm followed 
wherever he went. 

Having chained that demon— the demon 
of quarrels within the church — Bernard 
turned to what seemed to him the demon of 
unbelief. He loosed his fiery cloc|iience to 
stir up both kings and people to another 
cru.sade for the conquest of the Holy Land 
from the Turks. It seems to us now' a 
strange way to serve the kindly and gentle 
Jesus -this stirring up men to go out and 
kill or be killed. But in those days it seemed 
to everyone the \ery height of Christian 
virtue and zeal. And Bernard pleaded the 
cause so passionately that he f>ersonally per- 
suade<l two kings and countless lesser men 
to “take the cross”— that is, to go on a 
crusade. 

Ihis cru.sade of 1145 was a dismal failure. 
Distressed but undaunted, Bernard ])reached 
still another crusade, and was him.^^elf elected 
to lc*ad it. Hut his order forbade him to go, 
and indeed he w'as not made for a military 
leader. Besides, he was growing old before 
his time. Lor he was broken in body by 
o\erwork and by the fasts and other hard- 
ships he and the other Cistercians laid upon 
themsedves. He died in 1153. 

Tt has bc*en s:iid that St. Bernard came 
\ery near indeed to being the ideal monk of 
the Middle Ages. .\l his best he was loving 
and wise and truly humble. He believed in 
his religion with all his heart, and preached 
it by word of mouth and in wTiting with 
darning zeal and enthusiasm. lie did nut 
beliexe in trying to enjoy himself in this 
world, but gloried in gi\ing himself discom- 
fort and j)ain to “mortify” the body. And 
in all this he was so sincere that he is still 
admired, not only liy members of the church 
which made him a saint but by all people 
who admire lovingkindness and sincerity, 
courage and devotion to a cause. 
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John Huss, earliest of the Protestant martyrs, is here of Constance. But the Council would not listen to 

pictured trying to explain his teaching to the Council his defense, and condemned him to death. 


A MORNING STAR of the REFORMATION 

This Story Will Show the Reasons why the Famous John Huss 

Was Burned at the Stake 


OHN Huss was one of the \er> earliest 
heroes of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. He came long before Luther, 
and the time w'as not >et ripe for him to 
have much lasting success. But when the 
Reformation did come, those who believed 
in it remembered John Huss and claimed 
him as their own. 

He was born about 137 s in the ancient 
land of Bohemia, which is now a part of 
Czechoslovakia. His parents were hard- 
working peasants, but the clcv^cr, ambitious 
lad went to the University of Prague, and 
in course of time became a well-known 
scholar and dean of the philosophical faculty 
there. Besides that, he was rector, or 
preacher, for the university, and preached 
also at little Bethlehem Chapel, where the 
people crowded to hear him talk in their 


native tongue instead of the Latin of ihe 
sc hools. 

dhe tiery young preacher waS not long in 
getting into trouble. J or he had become 
deeply interested in the radical notions of 
the laiglibh reformer John Wycliffe (wlk'- 
lif), who died when Huss was a boy, in 1384. 
WycliiTe had thunclered at many things that 
seemed to him wrong in the church, and had 
in particular wanted to let the common 
people have the Bible in their own tongue. 
By 1408 Huss had talked so much about the 
ideas of Wycliffe — of which the authorities 
by no means approved - that he was for- 
bidden to preach any more. 

But it took more than that to stop John 
IIicss. He knew very well that he had all 
Bohemia back of him, from king to peasant, 
and for a Ume he had the university back of 
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him too. lie went right on preaching. There 
came a time when the whole city of Prague 
was laid under interdict by the pope for 
protecting its daring preacher. That meant 
that no church services of any sort were 
sup]K)sed to be held in the city until it sub- 
mitted to the poj)e’s command. Yet IIuss 
kept right on preaching. 

But at last he began saying things in his 
sermons which olTended the university, and 
it deserted him. 'I'hen the King begged him, 
for the safely of all concerned, to leave 
JTague and live for a time in retirement, 
d'his Huss consented to do. 

Hut th(* church au thorites, whom he had 
so obstinately disobeyed, would not let him 
alone. He was ordered to come to C'onstance, 
over on the Swiss frontier, and defend him- 
self from the charges l)rought against him. 
'rhe emperor Sigismund (sTj'is-mund) told 
him that if he would come, Huss should have 
the impel ial sale conduct, that is, the Km- 
[)eror\s jironiise that he should be free from 
danger of arrest. So IIuss decided that he 
must go. 

H(* started out on October ii, 1414. 
'Thirty nuai rode \villi him, and everwhere 
along tlie way the common peoj)l(‘ thronged 
about liim. For h(‘ had lovtvl them and 
labored for them, and he was their hero and 
saint. Vet even as he started on his journey, 
a friendly, sorrowing coblder seized him by 
the hand and warned him that he would 
never come back, but mu'^t look for his re- 
ward in Heaven. 

How John Huss Was Captured 

So, through the tears and blessings of the 
peoj)lc, John Huss rode up to Constance, 
Once arrived at the city, he took lodgings 
with a (jiiiet woman named Faith, at “'The 
Sign of the White Pigeon. But it was not 
long before Huss warned his followers that 
there w'as going to be trouble. His enemies 
were in a very ugly mood. 

Alas for the faith of the emj^eror Sigis- 
mund I Some say that he was too weak to 
keep his promise; some say he had made it 
m the first place only to lure Huss to his 
doom. At all events, on November 2S, 


1414, the gates of Constance w'cre barred, 
the ‘‘Sign of the White Pigeon*’ was sur- 
rounded, and John IIuss was put under 
arrest. Quietly he said farewell to the 
woman named Faith w^ho was his hostess, 
and let himself be led off through a throng 
of twelve thousand watching jx^ople to the 
palace. His friends were filled with grief 
and helpless rage, but his enemies said, “We 
have him now.” 

They chained him in a dark cell with six 
jailers tt) take charge of him. Many church- 
men came to argue wdth him and try to get 
him to admit that he had taught not truth 
but lies, but he would not admit it. Some- 
times friends bribed the jailers to let them 
visit him. He managed to read a little and 
to write. But as the weary months dragged 
by he l>fecame very ill. 

The Heroic Death of John Huss 

At last they brought him, sick as he 
w'as, before the court to stand his trial. His 
judges wxT(‘ in an uglier mood than ever, 
for news had come that the writings of John 
Wycliffc, w'hom Huss liad defended, had 
been officially condemned by the church. 
It is siiid that the first lime Huss tried to 
speak in his own defense' he could not make 
himself heard over the cries of his enemies. 
Finally he gave uj) the aUem{U, and fell into 
silent prayer. 

It is s:iid, too, that the emjxTor Sigismund 
blushed when Huss n^minded him of that 
.safe-conduct. But if he did, he let it go at 
a blush. 

So he might as wvll not ha\e had any trial 
at all, for his enemies had already maile up 
their minds. One day in 1415 they led Huss 
out and Ixnind him to a stake. As the tlames 
rose around him his voice was heard in 
prayer. 

After he w\'is dead they gathered up the 
ashes and e\ c‘n the earth on which the ashes 
lay, and scattered them in the Rhine. But 
if any o{ the things he died for were true, 
those things could never be destroyed. And 
whatever is true of John Huss’s beliefs, 
nothing can destroy the memory of his heroic 
life and death. 
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Under the stem eye of Savonarola the gayest gallants And, half convinced and wholly terrified, the people 

^nd the wealthiest prelates quailed during the great sent out their rich robes and golden chains to be 

monk’s time of power. No more vaiuties! he cried. thrown into the Bon&e of Vanities. 

The FIERY SPIRIT of SAVONAROLA 

How the Great Priest Stirred Up a Wicked City, Only to Have It 
Turn against Him and Burn Him 

city of Florence, in Italy, is one of Faith- its self-sacrifice and courage and 

of those places which ha\e known burning /eal^ \ et so it h.i[>pened. d he 

sudden times of glory — the glory that second great man was (iirolamo Savonarola 

comes from being the home of many great ( je-rd'la-mo sav'd-na-rd'la), one of the great 

men all at once. Florence was one of the hero-martyrs of the w'orld. 

cradles of that vast movement w'e call the Savonarola w'as not born in Florence. He 
Renaissance (r^n'^-soNs') which usherc*d wms born in lerrara (fei-ra'ra), of a noble 

out the Middle Ages and ushered in our Italian family, in 14^-2. Even as a child he 

modem world. There, in the late fifteenth was difTerent from other children. He did 

century, lived Leonardo da Vinci (la' 6 - not join very often in the games of his six 

nar'do da ven'che), who represents all that brothers and sisters. lie liked better to 

is finest and worthiest in this new movement take long walks alone, so that he might 

—its eager seeking for knowledge, its love think out all sorts of things that worries! 

of beauty, its delight in life. Does it not him. He wTote verses and studied music 

seem strange that at the very same time too. But as for the gay sports and pastimes 

there should have been living in Florence of Ferrara, he did not like them at all. It 

another great man who represents ev'ery- seemed to him that jieople thought far tex) 

thing that was best and bnest in the old \ge much about pleasure and riches and power, 
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and far too little about serious ihinj^s, such 
as the needs of the poor. lie could not even 
bear to go to the grand entertainments given 
by the duke of Ferrara; indeed he went only 
once, and that time it was to j)lease his 
f)arents. 

Girolamo^s grandfather, who was a doc- 
tor, was very fond 
of his grandson and 
hoped he would 
some day be a doc- 
tor loo. The lad 
learned his earliest 
lessons from him, 
but when he died 
Ciirolamo went to a 
public school. He 
was so absorbed in 
his studies that he 
would read far into 
the night, lie ])ored 
o\er the writings i)f 
the saints, and es- 
p(‘cially admired 
those of St. rhonus 
.‘XquiiKis (a-kw’i'- 
nas), who tried so 
hard to make the 
Bible his rule of life. 

As Girolamo grew 
ti) manhood, his 
mind w'as more and 
more distressed by 
the dilTerence be- 
tween the way in 
which the world around him behaved and 
the commands of Jesus Christ. A lire 
began to burn w’ithin him. One day, he 
felt he must go forth and try to bring men 
and women back to a true and noble w'ay 
of life. 

So he decided to leave his pleasant home 
and the mother he deeply loved and become a 
monk. For a long time he could not bring 
himself to tell his mother of this plan. But 
she guessed. For one day as he w\as jdaying 
a mournful strain on his lute, she siiid with 
cjuiet sadness, “My son, that music is a sign 
of parting.” Girolamo did not dare look at 
her, but kept his eyes on the ground and 
went on playing, though his trembling lin- 
gers could scarcely hold the strings. 


He did not go away at once even then, 
but finally, in 1467, he slipjjed off while his 
parents were taking jmrt in a gay festival. 
He walk(‘d twenty-four miles across coun- 
try to a Dominican fdo-mmT-kan) convent, 
knocked at the door, an(l humbly asked to 
be admitted as a novice (n6v'is), or be- 
ginner. “Believe 
me,’ hewTotehome, 
“never since I was 
born had I such an- 
guish of mind as in 
leaving my own 
father and mother.’’ 

But now’ that he 
had really left them 
he ])lunged w’ith all 
his heart into the 
new life. He studied 
hard, and it is .said 
he learned the w’hole 
Bible by heart. But 
through it all he was 
in deep trouble of 
mind. For he saw’ 
that not even w’ithin 
the monastery did 
men live pure and 
beautiful lives, as 
they ought. If the 
church herself was 
not hoh , he asked 
himself, then how 
could the outside 
world be exi^^cted 
to keej) from corruption? A task greater 
than ever faced him. He must be God’s 
instrument to bring back not only the world 
hut the church to Ciod. 

In due time Sa\onarola began to preach. 
At first no one noticed him particularly, but 
soon he began to develop that fiery elo- 
cjuence which later hremght thousands to 
his fei't. He had already preached for a 
while' in Florence and had gone aw’ay again, 
when, in Mi)0, because he was becoming 
famous, Loren/o the .Magnificent called him 
back to I'lorencc. 

This Lorenzo dc’ Medici (da ma'dfc-che\ 
called the Magnificent, was “tyrant” of 
Florence; that is, he W'as ruling the city 
with practically absedute power. He too 
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This is a portrait of Savonarola, painted by the artist Fra 
Bartolommeo (bar't6-ldm-me'6^ one of his followers. It 
is said that this painter, in his fierce zeal, threw real mas- 
terpieces of art into the flames of Savonarola’s Bonfire 
of Vanities. However that may be, he has left us a fine 
and revealing picture of his master’s strong and deeply 
thoughtful face. 
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was a great man in his way. Generous, 
witty, clever, a patron of art and a great 
lover of pleasure, he kept the people con- 
tented with shows and pageants, gifts and 
prosperity, until they forgot that he had 
taken away their liberty. Nor did they care 
how wicked he might be in his j^rivate life 
so long as Florence was prosperous and gay. 

But Savonarola cared. He made no secret 
of what he thought of Lorenzo’s evil doings. 
Nothing and no man could make Savonarola 
afraid. 

And Lorenzo respected him for it. In 
fact, Savonarola came very near winning 
Lorenzo over altogether. When the Prince 
w’as d^ing he called Savonarola to his bed- 
side to give him the church’s forgiveness. 

But the stem monk made three conditions. 

“You must repent,'’ he said “and believe 
in God’s mercy.” 

“I do,” the sick man replied. 

“You must give up your ill-gotten riches.” 

Lorenzo hesitated, finding that harder. 
But at last he said yes. 

“You must give back the liberties of the 
people of Florence.” 

That was too much, Lorenzo turned his 
face to the wall and died unforgiven. 

But if Lorenzo would not give back the 
liberty of the people, Savonarola would win 
it back. With Lorenzo dead there came a 
time of turmoil, through which the patriot 
monk engineered Florence with great courage 
and genius. The city again l)ecame a re- 
public. But back of the government stood 
Savonarola, dictator of Florence in all but 
name. 

Under his rule Florence was a new city. 
The wise monk fed the starving, gave work 
to the unemployed, lifted the burden of 
taxes from the poor, and saw' that high and 
low alike found justice in the courts. When 
he preached, his flaming words bound lis- 
teners as with a spell. In the streets of 
Florence, where all had been gay carnival 
of worldly amusement, people went back and 
forth singing hymns. The young boys were 
organized as a “sacred militia” to do good 
deeds and help manage the religious festivals. 

Each year at these great religious festivals 


the peoj)le did amazing things in their en- 
thusiasm. Monks, crowned with flowers, 
danced siicred dances in the streets. Twice 
mighty bonfires were lighted in the public 
square, into which men and women threw 
their “vanities” — bad books and pictures, 
playing cards, gambling instruments, jewelry, 
fine clothes — all the things w'hich the Floren 
tines had now come to believe were wicked- 
ness and folly. 

Florence Turns against Her Prophet 

But most people soon tire of a life with 
only stern enthusiasms and no “vanities." 
That Savonarola had held the gay Floren 
tines for four or five years seems now' little 
short of a miracle. In time they began to 
fall away. And of course so passionate a 
prophet of righteousness w'ould have many 
powerful enemies. In ])articular he earned 
the hatred of the Poih', for to the scandal of 
all good men a wicked man named Ihirgia 
(bor'jii) had been made pope shortly aftei 
the time of Savonarola’s rise to jiowtt. 
Slowiy the great preacher's enemies clout'd 
in upon him. He was forced into a i)()silion 
where he had to disobey the Poj'e ilatl\ 
Then he had to stop preaching, ihen, 
against his better ju<lgment, he was drawn 
by his followers into a foolish t)ublic trial 
that ended in disaster. 

The people who had lo\ed and followed 
him turnetl on him saxagdy. A mob at 
tacked the place where he h«id tak(‘n refuge 
to escape arrest. Even then he might have 
got away, but he W'ould not desert his frieiuls. 
Quietly he gave himsdf up t() the law'. 

The rest of the story is so painful that we 
mast tell it very c[uiclvly. I)ay after day he 
and two followers were tortured to make 
them give up their beliefs, but only one of 
the followers w'ould do si.) — and in the end 
he was not released. Finally, one day in 
1498, all three men were hanged and burned 
in the public sejuare at Florence, amid the 
angry hate of the fickle people. 

“I count as nothing,” Savonarola wrote 
just before his death. “Darkness gathers 
about me; yet the light I saw was the true 
Light.” 
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When Luther was a poor student at St. George's School sweet voice, brought him into her home, as pictured 
in Eisenach, he used to roam the street singing for here. For a long time after that she was like a mother 
his bread. One day Ursula Cotta, moved by the boy's to the clever, senous-minded lad. 


The CHIEF LEADER of the PROTESTANTS 

This Is the Famous Story of Martin Luther and of His Deep 
Influence over the Modern World 


ARTTX Lulhor jirohably wrote as 
much history as almost any other 
man who ever lived. I hat is not to 
say that he was a historian and literally wrote 
the history with his hand. Instead, he 
vuide history and let other peojile set it 
down. 

For he was the moving spirit of the great 
revolt against the Catholic church in ih 
sixteenth century. And this Protestant 
Reformation, as it is called, not only changed 
the religious lives i^f countless people hut 
upset governments, caused bloody wars 
and cruel persecutions and heroic martyr- 
doms, made and unmade princes and whole 
niUions. In fact, the story of I'Airo])e and 
America since Luther’s time w^ould have been 


altogether dilTerent without the Reformation. 
And the Reformation w'ould have been al- 
together dilYerent— if it had occuired at all 
without Martin Luther. 

Luther was born in Fislelx?n (Is'la'ben\ 
in (iermany, in 148^^, just a few years before 
C'olum])us discovered America. His father 
was a miner ami the family w*as poor. The 
home must ha\e been a somewhat gloomy 
one, as both parents were very strict in their 
ideas of discipline. When he was old enough, 
Martin went to Magdeburg (mag'de-bdbrK), 
and later to Lisenach (iV.fn-aK), to study, 
lie earned his bread by singing in the streets 
and begging from door to door, as was the 
custom of poor students in that time. Young 
Luther loved music and had a beautiful 
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voice. So it is not strange that at last a 
motherly woman named Ursula Cotta should 
have taken pity on the lad and supplied his 
needs. 

In 1501 Luther went to Krfurt fi^r'fdort) 
to study in the university there. He had 
always been ambitious anfl studious, and at 
the university he 
did very well in- 
deed, so that all 
Erfurt was proud 
of the rising young 
scholar. His 
father by now had 
become much bet- 
ter off, and wanted 
his clever son to 
be a lawyer and 
rise to a position 
of wealth and 
power. 

But Luther was 
a serious-minded 
young man who 
thought much and 
deeply on things 
in general, and es- 
pecially on re- 
ligion. He was 
always diligent in 
his religious du- 
ties, kept all the 
church fasts, and 
went regularly to 
Mass and confes- 
sion. Sometimes he was hurt and pu/zled 
by evil things he saw going on anmnd him. 
And very often he was ashamed and worried 
because of the evil things he himself did or 
wanted to do. Then one night something 
happened that ended all thc^ughl of his ever 
becoming a wealthy man of law. 

How Luther Became a Monk 

He was walking alone through a forest 
when he was overtaken by a terrilic thunder- 
storm. It flashed and roared so close about 
him that he was flung gasjdng on the earth. 
In that time of terror and danger all his 
doubts about the world and himself rusher I 
back upon him. It came to him that he 
must give himself up wholly to the service 


of God. Then and there he took a solemn 
vow to enter a monastery. 

So that was the end of the high worldly 
hopes for him of his father and his ambitious 
friends. Erfurt stared in amazement to see 
the brilliant young scholar w\andering through 
the .streets, barefoot and in the garb of an 

A u g u s t i n i a n 
(o'giis-tln'I-an) 
monk. He carried 
a sack over his 
sh oil I tier and 
begged for scraps 
at the doors of his 
friencN, but he was 
forbidrlen to talk 
with them. It 
seemed to Luther’s 
friends that he was 
throwing himself 
aw'a> . 

But the young 
monk himself had 
no such thoughts 
He ser\ed pa 
tiently in iilltT 
obedience and 
})ored long hours 
o\(r his leligious 
studies. In due 
limt* he became a 
lecturer, tlien a 
subprior, then .1 
professor of thi‘- 
ology (ihi^^'-oEb- 
ji) — or the science of religion in the Uni- 
\ersity of Wittenberg. And all the time 
he kept on thinking and pu/zling over the 
things that were wrong with the world, the 
church, and himself. Once, in 1510, he 
went on pilgrimage to Rome; but even 
there, at the capital of Christendon, he 
found things to .shock him. It seemed to 
him that the highest ofli rials of the church 
w'cre not nearly so earnest in serving God as 
they were in serving themselves. 

One night, in his study and meditation, 
Luther came across a passage in the New 
'Festament w^hich suddenly struck him as 
with the splendor of a great light. It w^as 
the wo»*ds of Paul to the Romans: ‘T am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it is the 



Here is pictured one of the most fateful moments in history 
the moment on November i, 1517, when Luther drove the last 
nail that fastened his Ninety-five Theses to the door of All 
Samts’ Church, in Wittenberg. Millions of lives have been 
changed, whole nations have been upheaved, because of his deed. 
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When Luther posted his Ninety-five Theses in 1517 the supreme authority of the pope. So when the pope 
he had no notion of starting a widespread revolt launched a bull, or decree, against him in 1520, Luther 
against the church; he merely wanted to reform what posted a public notice inviting all the students at the 
he felt to be an abuse. But soon the quarrel swept University of Wittenberg to watch him burn the pope’s 
him further and further away from his old beliefs, bull. Our picture shows that act. It was after this 
until he found that he did not believe any longer in that he was summoned to stand trial at Worms. 

])o\v(T of Ciocl U) sahalion to excryonc that ), or statements of doctrine, and 

l)elie\eth . . . I’Dr therein is the righteous- boldly nailed them to the door of the church 
ness of Clod re\ealed from faith to faith; as of All Saints in Witlmberg. dhis \\as on 
it is v^ritten, 'I lie just sliall li\e b\ faith.'* October u, 1^17, <^ne of the most fateful 

“'rhe just sliall live b\ faith." It seemed date^ in hi‘'lor\. 

to Luther that if only jieople would under- For of etnirsc* 1 )r. Luther's bold deed raised 
stand and belie\e this .sa\ing of I’aul's, a storm, l et. el liurnei I a copy of the theses 

many of the e\ils lie liated \\()uld fade away, and wrote a rejily. Ihe students of Witten- 

'I'here was, for instance, the custom of selling berg i>rom])lly burned the reply. I he theses 

“indulgence's," or othcial jiiinishment for '^ins, were translalc'd out of Latin into Cierman, 

whenever the church nc-eded mone\ . If it and soon the whole country was excitedly 

wais faith hy whicli the believer lived, Iwnv discussing them. Other scholars attacked 

could a man buy forgiveness.^ or defended l.uther, and he wrote a great 

This was only one of the things which deal more himself. At last the c'juarrel came 

Luther thought ought to be reformed, but to Pope Leo X for judgment, and the Pope 

it turned out to be the one which caused all decided against the new ideas. He declared 

the trouble. I'or in 1516-17 a man named Luther excommunicated— that is, put out 

Tetzel w’as going about Germany raising of the church — and told the Knipcror, 

money by the sale of thc^e indulgences, and Charles \', to sec that the order was obeyed. 
Lifther could not kerp still about it. So he But Charles V was not the man to obey 
wrote out his famous Xincty-hve I'heses anyone, even the pope, unless it pleased him 
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to. So he decided to hold a diet, or council, 
at Worms, and to call Luther before him to 
answer charges of disobedience and heresy 
(h6r'c-si) — that is, the holding of opinions 
contrary to the teachings of the church. 
Worms was full of Luther’s enemies, and 
who could tell whether or not the Emperor 
himself would keep his promise of safe- 
conduct? Luther’s friends tried to persuade 
him not to go. But he w'as not afraid. “1 
would go to Worms,” he told them, “if there 
were as many devils as there are slates on 
the roofs!” 

Luther at the Famous Diet of Worms 

And go he did. Wc can sec him in fancy, 
this peasant monk, stantling before the great 
council of princes and nobles, some of whom 
were on his side but many more of whom 
were against him. Few scenes in history 
are more dramatic than that famous Diet of 
Worms in 1521. 

Luther had but one answer. If his theses 
were [)roved wrong from the Bible he would 
withdraw them, but not otherwise. 'Fhe 
authority of the pope or the church was not 
enough for him. Come what might, this 
was all he could do: “Here 1 stand,” he 
said. “1 cannot do otherwise, (iod helj) 
me. Amen.” 

Of course this was heresy, and meant that 
the Lutherans, or followers of Luther, would 
have to split off frf>m the Catholic church 
altogether, ^"et Charles kept his word and 
let Luther leave Worms a free man. 

Then suddenly the monk disappeared. 
Friends and enemies alike were pu/vled and 
troubled. Had he been set upon and 
murdered or imprisoned? Had his friends 


s])irited him away out of danger? Where 
was he? 

He was at hasenach, in the fortress of the 
Wartburg (viirt'bobrR). As he was travel- 
ing through a forest on his way from Worms 
he had been set u])on by a j)arty of horsemen 
and carried olT a prisoner. Hut what must 
have been his joy and relief when he dis- 
covered that it w^as all the doing of his 
staunch friend the Elector of Saxony! And 
now the Elector, who ruled over Saxony, 
was hiding him away in the Wartburg in 
safety, till the storm should blow over. 
Luther laid aside his monk’s clothes and went 
by the name of Knight Cieorge. And during 
the quiet months in hiding he did some of 
his most valuable work, including the trans- 
lation of the New' d'eslarntmt into German. 

Hut all the time Luther was in hiding, the 
tremendous thing he had started kept on 
growing. As the Protestant movement it 
W'as now .spreading through whole nations. 
In 1522 he left the Wartburg and plunged 
again into the light, do tell the story of 
these later years would be to write a hi.stor\ 
of Germany and frame and Italy for the 
})eriod, and that we h.ive done already in 
other stories. Luther and hi.s followers were 
forced farther and farther Trom the old 
church, Luther kept hoMing back, but his 
more radical followers would not be stoj)ped. 
d'here were civil wars and internaticmal wars, 
angry debates and tjuarrels and heroic 
lo\ allies. And through it all Luther wrote 
and labored. 

When he came to die. in 154b, his last 
wonl was a strong “\’es” to ont‘ who asked 
him if he still believed the doctrines he had 
taught. 
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rtioifj Ly IIiiMffi(n4riiKl Muinih 

St Ignatius of Loyola was a man of great spintual 
P3wer, so much so that he had many mystical experi- 
ences, or visions and other mamfestations that made 
him feel in touch with God. So there arose a belief 


that all evil spirits were afraid of him. This picture 
by the great painter Rubens illustrates an occasion 
upon which St. Ignatius was said to have cast a devil 
out of a man who had fallen in a fit. 


The FOUNDER of the JESUITS 

How the Spaniard Loyola Turned from Soldiering to Religion 
and Formed a Strong Order to Uphold the Church 
and Spread the Faith 


0 iii;x an\ thing which jirccioub lo 
many j)Cople is attacked, many arc 
sure to spring to its defense and lo\e 
and serve it more loyally Uian ever. So it is 
not strange that at the very time of the 
Protestant Reformation, when thousamls 
were breaking away from the Catholic 
church, there should have arisen new mo\e- 
ments within the old church to make it in 
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some wa\s stronger than e\er. The most 
famou.s of these new mo\emcnts was the 
Society of Jesus, or the Jesuits (j^//u-lt), as 
they arc usually called, this is the story of 
the man who was chief founder of that 
mighty religious soejety. 

llis name w\ts Inigo L6j:)cz de Rccalde 
(en'ye-go lo'palh da ra-karda;, but he came 
to be known as St. Ignatius (Ig-na'shl-iis) 
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of Loyola (lo-yo'lii). He was horn in 1401, 
of a noble Spanish house. Us seat was at 
the castle of Loyola, which gave him its 
name. 

Loyola at the Court of Spain 

Young Inigo served as a page at the court 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, the great king 
and queen who had sent Columbus on his 
first famous voyage just a year after Inigo 
was born. The boy grew up into a brilliant 
young soldier. He loved a I'me horse, hand- 
some clothes, and the excitement of hunting, 
the tourney, and war. 

At the siege of Pampeluna (piim'pa-loT)'- 
nii), in 15:51, Loyola fought with great dash 
and bravery. The town was delivered over 
to the French, but the young ofTicer was 
furious at this cowardice and would not give 
up the citadel. Even as the French battered 
at the walls he stood on the ramparts, de- 
termined to fight to the death. At length a 
cannon ball broke his leg and he fell s(‘nse- 
less. But the French were so struck with 
admiration at his bravery that they had 
him carried off in a litter to his own castle 
so that his mother might nurse him back to 
health. 

This was the turning point in Loyola’s 
career. He never was a soldier again, or 
rather he became a soldier, not of the king* 
but of the church. All through the long 
time of getting well he read books on religi( n 
and struggled wdth his coiibcience. It must 
have been very hanl for this dashing and 
brilliant young man, with his love of action 
and of jdeasure, to give up everything that 
had been dear to him and learn to li\e an 
utterly different and much more difficult life. 

How the Soldier Turned Missionary 

But he did it. As soon as he was wvW 
enough he went to a monastery and con^'ssed 
his sins. He gave away his rich cloak to a 
beggar, and spent a night of prayer before 
the altar, on which he had laid his swwd. 
Then he w'ent to live by himself in a ca\e, 
where he spent seven hours every day in 
prayer and scourged himself three limes 
every day for his sins. After many long 
months of this hard life, he went on a pil- 


grimage to Jerusalem. Returning, he set 
himself — though nt)w he was past thirty- 
to learn Latin and philosojdiy and the other 
things he needed for his new life as a servant 
of the church. 

So Loyola studied hard at Barcelona and 
afterwards at Salamanca and then at Paris. 
He began to wTitc the famous book called 
‘"Spiritual Exercises,” in which he sets forth 
his rule of life. In sj>ite of his high rank, he 
begged like any other poor scholar for his 
living. Then, in 1534, he arul six close 
comj)anions gath(‘red in the crypt of the 
church of St. Mary in Paris to take the 
vows which led afterward to the formation 
of the Society of J(‘sus. 

It was a solemn meeting. One of them, 
who was a priest, said the Mass. '\ hen tlu y 
took the vows of poverty and chastity as it 
they had been monks, and vowed furtlu'r 
to go to Jerusilem as inissionarit s, or if the) 
could not do that to offer tluir services li) 
the pope for whatever li(‘ wanital them to do. 
'hhey were to meet in Waiica*, where llu‘v 
would wail a year for the chaiic(‘ to go to 
Jerusalem. 

Why Loyola Was Made a Saint 

In course of time the friendslnet in Wmice 
as thc-y had planned, but they did not have 
a chance to go to the Holy Land. So thev 
offered themselves to the pojx*. In 1540 he 
recognized them as a new religious ordca-, 
with Loyola at their head. And all llie r(‘sl 
of his life, till he died in 155^, Loyola .spent 
laboring faithfully and mightily for the 
Society of Jesus. 

His *‘Sj)i ritual Kxerci.ses” became \er}' im- 
portant in the training of new nu-n.bers of 
the society, which carnc to be like a vast, 
j)eareful army. 'Die members were not 
exactly monks; they had no monasteries. 
"Ihey mix(‘d in the world, and grew very 
powerful there, and carried the Catholic 
faith all over the world, from America to 
Japan. They always have been especially 
famed for their learning. 

So no wonder the church made Inigo 
Lop^z de Recalde a saint, and still pays high 
honor to him as St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
found T of the order of the Jesuits. 
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Here is John Calvin setting forth his ideas to the partly because he was a foreigner. But in time he 
Council, Oi body, of Geneva. For some grew' so powerful that for many years he was prac- 

time he had difficulty getting them to back his reforms, tically dictator of the whole canton of Geneva. 


The FATHER of the PRESBYTERIANS 

The Christian Faith Has Seen Few Sterner or More Rigorous 
Thinkers than the Great John Calvin 


E IIIIIS is the story ol a sit in and courap;c- 
I ()ll^ man whose stern and couraj^eous 
J thinking has changed the ideas and 
e\en I he Ii\es of millions of jieojilc. IHs 
name was John Calvin, and he was one of 
lh(‘ greatest leaders of the religious mo\e- 
ment we call the Reformation. 

Although C'alvin's greatest work was done 
in Swit/.erland, he was horn in France, at 
Xoyon (nwa'yoN'), in 1500. In this 
cluirming old town on the lianks of the 
Oise (waz) we may imagine him as a rather 
serious, lonely htiy, wandering about the 
stately cathedral or watching as the grain 
was sent olT in the grain boats to Ikiri.s. His 
father planned that John should be a priest, 
since the church was the most natural pro- 
fe.ssion for an ambitious and studious vouth 
to follow in those days. 

Jl a man in those days only had inlluence 
in the right ])laces. he could begin to rise 
in the church while he was still very young. 


'Ihere ha«l been cardinals who were only 
ele\en years of age, and at least one digni- 
tary wht^ was (‘Illy four. Of course these 
children did not really perform the duties of 
their ofhees but their jiarents or guardians 
could use the salary. So our young Calvin, 
before he was twelve, was ajipointed chaplain 
to the bishoj^ of \o\on. 

On a certain solemn day the lad was taken 
before the bishoj) and his priests, and having 
been duly appointed to his luwv dignit\ , he 
received the tonsure (tiui'shur); that is, his 
hair was cut to show a round bare jiatch on 
the top of his head, in token that he had 
l>ocome a member of the clergy. By the 
time Calvin was twenty, he held at least 
thrcH: benefices (bCn'e-Bs), or church ap- 
pointments. 

But we are not to suppose that just be- 
cause he received these advancements with- 
out having to earn them John Calvin did not 
take them and life in general seriously. He 
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was a very serious youth, although for some 
time he seems to have been more interested 
in scholarship than in religion. As he grew 
into young manhood his father decided that 
after all he had better study law, and John 
ilid not object. He studied in Paris and 
Orleans and Bourges (boorzh). It was not 
until after his father’s death in 1531 that he 
really knew what was to come of all this 
studying. 

Then suddenly, in 1533, he knew. He 
always dated his ^‘conversion” from that 
year, but of course all the study and thought 
and discussion with friends that had gone 
before had brought him to the place where 
he was obliged to make up his mind. All 
Europe was fairly seething with religious 
discussions in those days. Across the Rhine 
in Germany Martin Luther had split the 
Catholic church and started the Protestant 
Reformation. Of course his writings had 
come to France, and of course Calvin and 
other earnest young people had been study- 
ing them. Now at last the thing schemed to 
grow clear in Calvin’s mind. The reformers 
were right, he decided. Far from becoming 
a priest in the old church, as he had once 
planned, he would throw in his lot with 
those who were revolting against it, 

Tt was a tremendous decision, not only for 
Calvin himself but for Protestantism. No 
other Protestant leafier, unless it be Luther 
himself, has ever had the power and lasting 
inlluence of John Calvin. 

Of course, as soon as Calvin made his new 
ideas clear, Paris became a dangerous j)lace 
for him. He had to flee to cscaj^e being 
arrested. He went to Angoulemc foX'g^)'- 
I6m'), and there in the library of a friendly 
canon of the cathedral, he wtjrked out his 
new theories. Later he published them in a 
famous book called “The Institutes of the 
Christian Religion.” After a while he had 
to leave France altogether. 

It was almost an accident that he should 
have found his life work at Geneva. He was 
passing through that Swiss city on his w^ay 
back to Basel after visiting France to settle 
his affairs before leaving his native land 
forever. Another Protestant leader, Fave! 
(fa'v^F), a friend of Calvin’s, asked him to 


stop in Geneva and help straighten things 
out there. Calvin stopped — though he did 
not w\ant to — and there he stayed, except 
for a few months, to the day of his death. 

He and Favel got almost complete control 
of affairs in Geneva, and they went ahead 
to set up what \vc call a theocracy (the-6k'- 
ra-st). Literally this word means “a gov- 
ernment by God”; in practice it meant a 
government by religious oflicials. ft meant, 
of course, that cveryl)ody in the state hacl 
to have the same religion and obey laws that 
govern morals and beliefs as wtII as the things 
ordinary laws govern. Once, in 1537, the 
j'yeoplc of Geneva rebelled against this re- 
ligious rule and banished their pastors. 
Favel never came back, but after a few 
months of quiet study at Strasbourg 
months in w'hich Calvin found time to court 
and wed a waft — Calvin was called back 
amid the greatest enlhusiasin to take up 
his work again. 

'Fhe sort of government Calvin heliewd 
in was very hard, of cours(*, not only on 
j)eo])le who wanted to mislx-have or who did 
not like being called tt) aceount for their 
slightest action, but also on ])eople who dis- 
agreed with Calvin’s religious ideas. One 
scholar and religious thinker was burned at 
the stake by the people who were so zealous 
for religious liberty. 

On the other hand, Calvin tlid wonders ft)r 
the city he was driving w ith so tight a nun. 
lie gathered together and revised all the laws; 
he improved the sanitary system till it was 
the wonder and envy of other cities; he 
built uj) a trade in cloths and velvets which 
brought the city much wealth. And all the 
time he was w'riting. 

For all this labor, Calvdn took only enough 
Sillary to give him and his family a bare 
living. Severe and stern as he certainly was, 
he was also courageous, just, and steadfast. 
He never deserted a friend or failed out of 
fear to tell w’hat he believed to be true. He 
never spared himself. He worked with 
furious energy, although his health could 
ill bear such a strain. In the end it killed 
him; he died w'hile still in his fifties, in 1564^ 

The Presbyterian church was founded on 
his doctrines. 
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In 173s John Wesley, the great preacher and founder 
of Methodism, and his brother Charles, author of 
many fine and familiar hymns, sailed from England 
to Georgia, intent on converting the Indians. Our 
picture shows John Wesley preaching to them. The 


brothers had little success on this mission. But later 
the “Wesleyan movement,’* with its stem morality 
and deep personal religion, not only became a great 
force in England but spread far and wide over America 
too. Methodism was especially strong on the frontier. 


The GREAT LEADER of the METHODISTS 

Equally Full of Heroism and Devotion Is the Life of John Wesley, 

Founder of Methodism 


ERK all the children s.i{c? One might 
have known thal lhal old wooden 
parsonage, 3\ith its straw-thaUhed 
roof, would some day cauh lire I lUil let it 
go, if only the children were all out. In the 
midst of the excitement and hubbub the 
nurse assured Mr.s. Wesley that they were. 

d hen they looked up once more at the 
burning house — and there was little Jack 
at one of the upper window si 

Mr. Wesley dashed for the stairs, but they 
were too far gone to be climbetl. There 
were no lire escapes in those days -the year 
was 1 700 — and no one had even a ladder. 
Lt looked for a moment as if John Wesley 
was never going to have a chance to grow’ up 
attfl turn the religious w’orld upside down as 
he was fated to do. 



But at last a man in the crowd stooped 
over and another nian climbed on his back, 
and while the j)areiiLs sank on their knees to 
pray, the second man managed to bring the 
frightened little boy to saleiy. The parson- 
age was u built of stone, and the Rexerend 
Mr. Wesley and his large farnilx lived 
hajjpily in it, surrounded by their loxely 
garden. 

It is odd to think how near the Mothcxlist 
church came to not having any founder! 

John Wesley grew’ up in an atmosphere of 
deep piety. He was born in that old wooden 
parsonage of Kpworth, in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, in 170J;. His father was a well-known 
minister of the Church of England, and his 
mother W’as a woman of xigorous intellect 
and notable energx in good works. So their 
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son came honestly by both his tremendous 
industry and his fiery faith. 

When John was eleven, he went up to 
London to study at the Charterhouse school. 
It was 2 20 miles away, a very long journey 
in those times when you could not jump on 
a train but had to travel four days to cover 
the ground even in a fast stagecoach. When 
he was seventeen John went on to Oxford, 
and later his brother Charles joined him. 

The First of All the Methodists 

It was at Oxford that John and Charles 
Wesley started on their caree* as religious 
leaders, 'fhey were lixely enough young 
men, but they weie serious-minded too. 
They could nc^t help noticing the careless 
lives many of the students around them led, 
lives, the boys thought, sadly lacking in 
religion. So they and some other students 
banded together for Hible readings and 
prayer. They made themselves rules of con- 
tluct, trying to bring some method into their 
religious life; and soon })eople xxere calling 
them ‘‘Methodists.” But they \xere not 
starting a new church; they were all loyal 
members of the (Tiirch of I ngland. 

John went into holy orders that is, be- 
came a minister — almost as a matter of 
course. Then one day a great religious, ex- 
perience came to him, and changed the 
whole course of his life and through him, 
of many another life be>idt*s. 

He had gone to a little meeting in Alders- 
gate Street, in London, and someone read a 
passage from the writings of Martin Luther. 
The passage arguerl that men are saxed, not 
by struggling to do mas>,es (T good deeds, 
but by a living faith in ('hrist. It seemcfl to 
John Wesley as though a great light shone 
around him when he heard these wonls, like 
the light that shone around Paul on lh<* road 
to Damascus. lie, John Wesley, wouhl go 
forth and i)reach this new gospel in the 
sleepy churches of Knglanfl. 

The Condition of the Church 

For it is a fact that in some ways the 
churches of England were sleef)y in the 
middle 1700’s. Some of the ministers were 
frankly worldly and went into the churth as 


they might have gone into business or the 
law — as an easy and pleasant way to make 
a living. They were tolerant and easy-going 
and did not ])elievc anything very deeply. 
They would rather ])reach about how reason- 
able Christianity xvas than thunder at their 
j)eoplc about their sins. They xvere often 
very admirable men, but they did not get 
excited about religion or exjx'ct anybody 
else to do so. 

And here wasjohn Wesley suddenly getting 
xery excited about religion, and thundering 
right and left about sins arul salvation and 
a living f.iilli. I he ministers did not like it. 
'I'hey x\t)uld not let him preach that way in 
the churches. 

Wesley could not understand why he \\.is 
turned out of doors, lie wanted to stay m 
the Church and j)reach to tlu‘ j)eople of the 
('hurch; he did not want to j)reach to out 
siders in the open fields. But when he saw 
that he could gixT his inessagt' in no ollur 
x\ay, he started preaciiing in the streets, in 
the fields, in anx spot when* he could reach 
the [)OOf)le. 

Wesley’s Influence on the Church 

I’or though the mii\isic‘rs and most n\ 1 lu* 
members of the (*hurch of Lnglaml did not 
like Wesley’s excited way of pre«iching, inoie 
and mort‘ othtT peo])l(‘ did. (ireal iiumbcTs 
of the common people of Lngland liad sli])ped 
awxiy from the C’hurch altogether. 'I hc'x 
xvere not intere'^led in arguments and they 
thought tlie Church ht‘ld nothing for them. 
What Wc'sley bnjiight them was not argu- 
mcMit but a simple faith that ihc'y could 
undcTstand and di'eply feel. 

'bo the very lime of his death in lyc)!, 
Wesley remained a memljMT of the ('hurch 
of Ixngland. He* liad organi/etl Wesleyan 
Socic-lies of his followers, but he xvanti'd 
them to stay in the ('hurch. In the end, 
howev(‘r, this could not be managed; and 
in 170^ the Methodist Episcopal church 
became a sc'parate communion. But Wesley’s 
influence has been felt also in the older 
church, and in other Protestant churches. 

And the “Wesleyan movement” was orte 
of the main influences in shaping the Eng- 
land of the nineteenth century. 





Pi n I n lij*s ...<1 .V I i. 1. 

This Kfoup shows Livingstone, the devoted missionary, thing Livingstone did, even his exploration, sprang 
praying for a dying Negro at his African hut. Every- from his love of his fellowmen. 


“DR. LIVINGSTONE, I PRESUME?” 

Those Were the Fatuous Words Spoken So Quietly by the Man 
Who, after Heroic Struggles, Had Finally Found David 
Livingstone in the Heart of the African Wilds 


\K of \hc niosl excitinj^ things about 
I)avi<l biviuR'^tonr is tho way hi' 
nianaj^cd to bf a hero to so many 
different kinds of ])eoj)le. lie is a hero ol 
religion, liecause lie was a \ aliant missionary 
to “darkest .Vfrica,” and there is no doulit 
.hat he was a hero to the African natives 
among whom he \vorked. He was a hero 
even to the Arab slave traders who were his 
enemies, and they admired him so much 
that they called him “the very great dortoi ’ 
ddien, too, he is a hero to scientists, because 
of his mighty services in teaching the world 
what Africa is really like, and he is a hero to 
^ill people who love brave adventure, be- 
cause it would be hard to find a braver, more 
tijjvcnturous explorer and discoverer than 
he. In short, all who admire strength and 
courage and generous human kindness have 


united to claim Li\ ing^lone as their hero. 

Livii gstone was born in Scotland, in 1S13. 
Ili^ family was ]H)or, and when he was only 
ten he had to begin working in a coltc)n mill 
from six in the morning until eight at night. 
Vet somehow he managed to educate him- 
self, anil even to get his degree in medicine 
from the University of Udasgow’. He w'as 
an earnestly religious youth and had set his 
heart on being a medical missionary to 
China, but when llie London Missionary 
Societv fmallv sent him out, in 1S40, it was 
to Africa that they bid him go. Little could 
they have guessed how much African history 
they were making by that dexTision! 

For the first twd\c years of his time in 
Africa, Livingstone was just what he had 
expected to be a missionary. He was an 
excellent one, too, so good that when he 
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moved his station the whole tribe would be there, nor where the mighty rivers that 
pull up stakes and move along with him. ran to the sea might have their sources. All 
It was no wonder they loved him, for he was wilderness and tangled jungle, steaming 
treated them with kindness and respect, with the damp tro[)ical heat so unhealthful 
living in their huts, eating their food, and for white men, and wandered over by black 
trying to understand their ways. tribes which might be unfriendly and wild 

Dr. Livingstone had not been in Africa beasts which were surely so. Disease lurked 
long when he had ^ there for unwary 

a terrible experi- ^ ^ ona 

ence which left its 
marks upon him 
all the rest of his 
life. A lion seized 
him and ^ ‘shook 
him like a rat.” 

A native shot the 
lion in time to ^ 

save Living- *! 

stone’s life, but his j 

arm was crushed, 
and was never 
quite right again. 

Yet this adven- 
ture had one good 
result. While he 

was waiting for jn.nn u|; miim 

hia arm to heal, rhoto i,> % i^uu Mucatiuo that it \\as ho[)e- 

he fell in love with Jg unfortunate that this house at Pungo Andongo, in Angola, b) tr\ to ti\i 
the daughter of has now fallen into dust, for it had historic associations. Living- li/e the blacks un- 

, Af rr stone came here just before starting back to the interior during , , 

Robert Aloiiat, his first great exploring expedition, and no sooner had he arrived the Country 

the experienced «i«n word cam* that «Ij the valuible journals and dispatches hrought into 

. i he had sent back to England had gone down in the wreck of the . 

missionary with ship “Forerunner.” With dogged determination Livingstone set connection Willi 
down and rewrote them from his notes and from memory. He 
whom he \^as did not leave this house till the task was done, 

Staying, and mar- worhl. ()nl\ st), 

ried her. She made him a brave and faith- for one thing, could the dark doings of the 
ful wife. slaveis be broiighi inlo the open. i\nd if 

In 1852 Livingstone came out of the there was one thing which Livingstone had 
jungles of the interior long enough to viiiit determined on, it was to do what he could 
Cape Town, in the civilized part of South to jmt an end to that horror. 

Africa. This visit really marks the end of Besides, he could not find a plac'e for his 
the time when he was purely a missionary, new’ mission station, l)C‘cause everywhere he 
For when he w^ent back to the Makololo went he found the tsetse Hy. He made up 
country, northward in the wild interior, he his mind to open up a route to his country 
at once started, almost by chance, on the cither from the west coast or the cast, 
first of his famous journeys of exploration. Chief Sekelelu, who was his friend, lent 

him twenty-seven men for the expedition. 
In Darkest Africa them strict orders to look after the 

Now we must rememlx;r that in 1853 a white doctor and not let him go hungry, 
map of Africa always had a great blank So off they went, and after five months of^ 
space covering much of the interior and hardship and adventure, they came out at 
marked “Unexplored.’^ No one knew what Loarda (lo-iin'dii), on the west coast, ih 
mountains, what lakes, what rivers, might Angola. In spite of the best efforts of his 


o. Disease lurked 
there for unwary 
white men, and 
the dreaded tsetse 
(tscl'se) (ly at- 
tacked native and 
while man alike. 
Only an occasional 
missionary, and 
the brutal w’hites 
who carriefl on the 
slave trade, jiene- 
t rated to any of 
these r(‘gions 
J'lnornious tracts 
had n(*v(*r been 
visited by white 
men ai all. 

Liv ingstonehad 
made up his mind 
that it was ho[)e- 
les>, to trv to civi 


staying, and mar- 
ried her. She made him a brave and faith- 
ful wife. 

In 1852 Livingstone came out of the 
jungles of the interior long enough to visit 
Cape Town, in the civilized part of South 
Africa. This visit really marks the end of 
the time when he was purely a missionary. 
For when he w^ent back to the Makololo 
country, northward in the wild interior, he 
at once started, almost by chance, on the 
first of his famous journeys of exploration. 

In Darkest Africa 

Now we must rememlx;r that in 1853 a 
map of Africa always had a great blank 
space covering much of the interior and 
marked “Unexplored.” No one knew what 
mountains, what lakes, what rivers, might 
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Here is another group celebrating Livingstone's great and shows him matching strength of will with one of 
work among the Afncan Negroes. It is called “Mercy," the heartless Arab slave traders. 


men, Ihe doctor wds half dead from 

hunger, fe\er, and dysenltTV. 1 hey re- 
ceived a guMt welcome, however, so much so 
that Livingstone was afraid his companions 
might have iheir heads turne(l ]jy it. 

It was on the way back to Sekeletu's 
country that Livingstone lirsl iiegan to sc'c 
how the river system of Africa must lie. 
Before his death he had proved that his 
ideas were mostly right. 

Livingstone Explores to the East 

The adventurers arrived safely, and Liv- 
ingstone clelighlc’d Chief Sekeletu hy jirc'- 
senting him with a British colonel’s uniform. 
Then he set out to explore eastward, for the 
route they had found to tlie west did not 
promise very well. On November 8, 1855, 
he started to follow the Zambesi (/am-bc 1) 
to its mouth. It was on this trip that he 
discovered Victoria 1* alls— which he named 
in honor of Queen Victoria. The natives 
had warned him that he would lind “smoke 
^W’hich sounds,” but how should he know" that 
they meant a waterfall mightier than Ni- 
agara and one of the most beautiful in the 
world? 


Livingstone jirc^ssed on. He reached 
Portuguese Last .\frica in March, 1856, and 
went on alone to Kilimanc, on the coast, 
when* he arrived in May. He had traveled 
right across the continent from coast to 
coast, anti had gathered all sorts of valuable 
scientific facts besides the knowknlgc of 
geographv . It was one of the most important 
journeys anyone ever made. 

Vet when Livi^g^tone arriv'ocl in Ihigland 
at long last that December, he tlid not seem 
to think he had done anything remarkable, 
lie WMs a simjile and modest man. 

A New Expedition 

In 1858 the great explorer started out on 
another expedition, this time organized in 
England. He had entered the serxice of the 
gc^xernment and from this time on his work 
was at least half ofticial. He and his party 
went up the Zambesi in a steam launch as 
far as they could, and then explored on loot 
beyond. They discovered the great lake of 
Nyasa (nya'sa). Mrs. Livingstone and 
some other women from the missions wxre 
with them part of the time, but Mrs, Living- 
stone died in 180J, and her husband felt her 
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loss grievously. Tn 1S03 he was back in 
England. 

He did nut much want to go out again' - 
and who can wonder at that.'"-- but friends 
collected money for another expedition, and 
he could not refuse to go. They wanted to 
do two things: to do something about the 
slave trade and to map the land around 
Lake Xyasa and Lake Tangan\ika (tan'- 
gan-ye'kii). lie wanted also to liiid the 
long-sought sources of the Nile. So he set 
out from Zanzibar in April, iSot), on this, 
his last and greatest journey. 

The Fight with Bad Luck 

It was not long before he found himself 
alone, except f(^r four or five Negro boys. 
He had all sorts of bad liuk. He lost his 
milch goats, and somebody stole his medicine 
chest. Then he fell ill of fev(T- with no 
medicine. Once in 1871, while he rested 
for four months on the river Lualaba (Ibb'ii- 
lii'biO, he li\'ed through such a day of help- 
less horror as he never forgot. Many nati\e 
women had gathered at the village market, 
and suddenly some .\rab slave traders, with- 
out any apparent reason at all, began shoot- 
ing at them. Hundreds were killed or 
drowned in the ri\'cr as they lied, and ])oor 
Livingstone could do nothing to help theru. 
But later he made such g(K)d use of this an<l 
other stories of the ghastly trade that all 
England was aroused, an<I much was done 
to ])ut it down. 

“Find Livingstone” 

Meanwhile, so far a.'* the rest of the world 
could see, Dr. LivingaUnic was utterly lost. 
Perhaps he w^as dead. All over Europe and 
America people wTre troul)led over this brave 
and aging e.xplorer who had been allowed 
up by the African jungles. And finally the 
staff of ^‘The New York Herald” determined 
to find him. They had an enter[)rising and 
experienced traveler among them, named, 
H. M. Stanley, and they gave him his 


onlers in two words: “Find Livingstone.” 

He found him. Not long after the mas- 
sacre on the Lualaba, Livingstone, sick and 
weary, was at a place called Ujiji (do-je'he), 
on Lake Tanganx ika. One day some of his 
men came rushing up with great news. A 
caravan was coming toward them, and a 
white man was in charge of it. 

Dr. Livingstone rose up. He saw the ap- 
proaching cara\an, Hying the American llag. 
He saw the white man come nearer and 
raise his hat. He heard him say politely- 
as though they had met in somchod}'s 
drawing-room ' “Dr. Livingstone, I pre- 
sume?” 

The Close of a Great Life 

“You ha\e brought me new Jifc‘,” said 
Livingstone simj>ly. 

And it was true, for Stanley had brouglU 
everything that the lone white man could 
possibly need. He spent two months with 
Livingstone, and when he returned to the 
coast he sent back a train of tifty-seven 
naliv'es to tin* waiting explorer. 

But JJvingstone, though a \er\ strong 
man, was at last bieaking under all these 
hardships; and lie was sixty -yeais old. He 
grew’ sicker and sicker, weaker aiul weaker. 
By the next A])ril < 187 0 he had to be carried 
on a litter. At last he asked his followers to 
build him a little hut; it was at a j)l.ice callerl 
llala te-la'liik on the southern slu>re of Lak(' 
Bangw’culu (bang'we-oo'ldok On the lirst 
day of May tiuy went to the hut full of a 
strange fear. '1 hey found him dead, kneeling 
by his bet I as if in ])rayer. 

Faithful ev en then, his men embalmed their 
master’s body as well as they could, and 
for nine long months they toil(‘d with it 
through the wilderness until they had 
carried it the whole twt^ thou.sand miles to 
the sea. There they gave it to the British 
consul at Zan/.iliar, and it was sent Inime to 
Englanrl to be buried in state in Westminster 
Abbey. 
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The Church of Christ, Scientist, was founded in 
Boston in 1879. But the new religion spread so rapidly 
that reorganization was soon necessary. In 1892 the 
Christian Science Mother Church, The First Church of 


Christ, Scientist, was established in Boston. Ail other 
Christian Science churches are really branches of this 
central organization. The edifice of the Mother Church 
dates from 1894. It is shown above. 


The FOUNDER of CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Reared amid the Traditions of Puritan Neiv England, Mary 
Baker Eddy Early Showed the Deep Religious Feeling 
Which Led Her to Found a New Religious Sect 


AKL'N' in tlu* la^l it.‘nturv (1S21') tluTo 
was horn, on a lar^c farm in the town 
of How’, near C'onronl, New I lamp- 
>hire, a link* ^irl wlio wa.s lo i)ccomi* one of 
Ameriea’s most famous w'onten. Her name 
was Mary Morse Hakei. and she eame of a 
lonp line of S 'oteh and I'.nglish forei)ears 
^oin^ hack in \ew' Kn^land lo one John 
Baker who settled in Mas.saehiisetls in 
Her fath(‘r, Mark Baker, and her mother, 
.Abigail Ambrose Baker, were peo])le of in- 
lluence in the eommunit}' well-to-do. inter- 
ested in education, deeply religious, and 
sternly ujmght. 

It is interesting to see that the family had 
a good many members active in public affairs. 
Among Mary’s relatives were General Knox 


of the Revtdutionary War, (ieneral McNeil 
of the War of 1S12, and other colonial sol- 
diers. Her brother .\lbert, whom the little 
girl loved next lo her mother, was a meml>er 
of the Xew' Hampshire legislature before the 
age of thirty, and when he died at the age of 
thirty-one had just been nominated to Con- 
gress. One oi her cousins was a college 
president, another was congressman from 
New Hampshire, and a third, the Honorable 
Ilokc .Smith, was governor of Cieorgia, a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, and Secre- 
tary of the Interior under President Cleve- 
land. 'riie sense of leadership and of public 
lesjxmsibility was strong in the whole family 
connection. 

Into this vigorous, conscientious group 
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that all through her life she 
often contributed articles 
and poems to various peri- 
odicals of the dav, and 


rhoto I \ ihr ( hri>»ti . tifno Nfuiutor 


once more asked her if 
she had summoned mc.-^ 
She ans\\er(‘d as always 
before Then I earnest Iv 


odicals of the day, and This is the strong and gracious counte- before Ihen I earnestly 
later wrote a long book. ded.ircl my couMn had 

Her deepest interest was spread to nearly every country on the h<‘drd the voice, and said 

in I'Ali/vlyxn onxl it iir'i c »i globC. 1 W ■ *-% I 


in religion, and it was as * 

a religious leader that her life finally took 
shape. 


that mother wanted me. . . 
“1'hat night, before going to rest, my 
mother read to me the Scriptural narrative 


Even as a small child she would ^cem to of little Samuel, and bade me, when the voice 


have had a nature of great intensity. In her 
autobiography, “Retrospection and Intro- 
sf)ection,’* she tells a moving story of one of 
her early ex[)eriences. “P'or some twelve 
months,” she says, “when I w’as about eight 
years old, I repeatedly heard a voice, calling 


called again, to re|)ly as he did, ‘Speak, Lord; 
for Thy servant heareth.’ 'Fhe voice came; 
but 1 was afraid, and did not answer. After- 
ward I wept, and prayed that (lod would 
forgive me, resolving to do, next lime, as 
niv mother had bidden me. When the call 


me distinctly by name, three times, in an came again I did answer, in the words of 


ascending scale. I thought this was my 
mother’s voice, and sometimes went to her, 


San'uel, but never again to the material 
senses was that mysterious call repeated.” 
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The earnest little girl soon began to show 
that independence of sj:)irit which was later 
to lead her so far away from the beaten path 
of her day. In her autobiography Mrs. Eddy 
says that at the age of twelve she was about 
to be taken into the Congregational church, 
the religious fold to w'hich her ])arents and 
most of the good folk of New England be- 
longed. But in order to lake this step she 
was expected to accept the old-fashioned 
doctrine of predestination ([)re-dfs'li-nri'- 
shun), which held that (iod had selected only 
certain ])ersons for salvation, and that the 
rest, no matter how pure their faith and 
uj)right their lives, were doomed to eternal 
punishment. 

Now none of Mary’s Ijrothers and sisters 
had as yet joined the cluirch, and the notion 
of what might be in store for them under 
this teaching was terriljle to think of. It so 
pre\e(l on Mary’s mind that she fell ill. Her 
mother inKisCvl her to “lean on (iod's love*’, 
and after praying about her trouble Mary’s 
fear \sas suddenly set at rest and the fe\er 
gone. She got uj) and drc's^ed, and all seemed 
well. 

An Independent Mind 

Imagine, then, the dismay of her parents 
when the little girl, upon being questioned 
before the congregation, firmly replied that 
.she did not beliexc the doctrine and that, if 
to l)clie\e it w'as necessary for church mem- 
bership, .she was, as she says, “willing to 
trust (lod, and take my chance of spiritual 
safety with my brothers and sisters,” outside 
the doors of the churc h. The clergyman then 
])roceede(l to question her, but she was not 
to be shaken. l‘A’en the oldest members of 
the congregation wept at the poor child's 
plight. Finally the minister, kinder than his 
creed, overlooked her rebellion and, as she 
phrases it, “received me into their commun- 
ion, and my jirotest along with me.” 

In her early twenties (184,^) Mary married 
Major George W. Glover, a native* of New 
IIamj)shire who had gone to live in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. The wedding took place 
iti her father’s house at Tilton, New Hamp- 
shire, where the family had lived for some 
yfSrs. One of her cousins has left us a 
description of her at about this time “a 


frail, fair young maiden with transparent 
skin and bright blue eyes, cheerful, hopeful, 
and enthusiastic.” Her letters during these 
years show her to have been affectionate, 
devoted to her family and friends, and fond 
of social lift — in short, a normal, happy girl. 
She liked to read and had an acquaintance 
with good literature. Probably her outstand- 
ing trait wa.s her j)rofoiind interest in religion. 

Personal Trials 

Her married ha])piness \Nas deep but short- 
lived, for her husband died of yellow fever 
within a year. A few mtmlhs after his death 
she ga\e birth to her only chikl, also named 
(ieorge W. Glover. P'or nine years she lived 
with her family at Tilton, teaching part of 
the time in s])ite of her delicate health, for 
she wanted to support herself and her boy. 
Finally (185^ she married Dr. Daniel S. 
Patterson, a dentist of Franklin, New Hamp- 
shire. Later (1864) they went to live in 
Lynn, Massachusetts. She at last D873) 
divorced Dr. Patterson, following his long- 
continued desertion and infidelity. After his 
death she married (1877) Asa Gilbert luldy 
of Londonderry, Vermont. He was one of 
the first Christian Science practitioners, and 
it is by his name that the woman who 
founded Christian Science is always known. 

In her autobiography, “Kctrosj)ection and 
Intros]>ection,” Mrs. ICddy has told of the 
events whu h led to her discovery of Christian 
Science. "During twenty years prior to my 
discoveiy,” she writes, "I had been trying to 
trace all physical effects to a menial cause; 
and in the latter part of 1866 I gained the 
scientific certainty that all causation was 
Mind, and every effect a mental phenome- 
non.*’ By Mind Mrs. Eddy means God. 

Mrs. Eddy’s First Healing 

In 1806, w'hen she was gravely ill, she had 
a chance to put this belief to a test. In 
February of that year she fell one evening 
on an icy street, was picked up unconscious, 
and when she was c.xamined by a physician 
was said to be suffering from serious internal 
injuries. Her condition seemed critical. 
What hapj3ened wc shall tell in her own 
words: “On the third day thereafter, I 
called for my Bible, and oi>ened it at Mark 
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IX. 2. As I read, the healing Truth dawned 
upon my sense; and the result was that I 
rose, dressed myself, and ever after was in 
belter health than I had before enjoyed. 
That short experience included a glimpse of 
the great fact that I have since tried to make 
[)lain to others, namely, Life in and of Spirit; 
this Life being the sole reality of existence ” 
f Miscellaneous Writings, p. 24L 

The March of Christian Science 

During the years which followed, until her 
death in igio, Mrs. Eddy worked to com- 
plete her discovery and to state it clearly and 
simjdy, so that others might use it. At the 
same time she began to apply it to peojde 
who were ill— that is, to ‘‘demonstrate’' its 
truth by healing the sick- and to teach it 
in writing and by word of mouth. The first 
edition of her principal book, “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures," was 
published in 1H75. The Church of Christ, 
Scientist, was organized in Boston in 1870. 
And various periodicals teaching Christian 
Science were founded by her: “The Christian 
Science Journal” (1883), “The Christian 
Science Quarterly” (i8go), “The Christian 
Science Sentinel” (i8g8), “The Herald of 
Christian Science” (1903), and a daily news- 
paper, “The Christian Science Monitor” 
(igo8). 

Christian Science is founded on the Bible, 
and is believed by Mrs. Eddy’s followers to 
be the Gospel which Jesus taught and by 
means of which he performed his miracles 
of healing. It is the Science of Ciod and of 
His relationship to man. Ciod is defined by 
Mrs. Eddy as “incorporeal, divine, supreme, 


infinite Mind, Spirit, Soul, Principle, Life, 
Truth, Love.” The cai)itals indicate words 
w'hich are synonyms for Ciod. 

Christian Science teaches that since God 
is Spirit and is infinite that is, limitless - 
there can be no room for matter; for if there 
were matter there would have to be some 
place where matter existed instead of Spirit, 
or (jod, and God would not then be infinite, 
or limitless. For this reason Christian Scien- 
tists say that matter— that is, the material 
wairld that we see about us is unreal, a 
mistaken understanding of things on the part 
of the human mind. God is the tuily reality 
and since Ciod is iniinite Mind, everything 
that really exists, including man, exists as an 
idea in (he mind of (iod. 

Now if God is the only reality, there can 
be no evil, since (iod is iniinite and is good. 
Therefore evil too is unreal, a mistake of the 
human mind. C'hristian Scieiue does not 
deny that sin, disease, want, woe, and all 
forms of evil seem real to our human sense, 
but it denies that evil in any form is real to 
(iod or to spiritual sense It is all “error" 
a mistake of th(‘ human tnind. 

The Healing Mission 

Christian Scientists beliece that, since evil 
is unreal, a complete recognition ('f that fact 
and a clear understanding of the nature of 
(icxi as infinite good will destroy evil as we 
e.xpcricnce it in our lives and will heal the 
sick. They attach great importance to their 
healing mission, for they feel that only by 
the destruction of all forms of evil can they 
prove the truth of their belief and help man 
to e.^cai)e from his error and its tragic results. 
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LA v£rendrye 



Our drawing shows La V4rendrye as he started out on guides— Mandans, Horses, and Bows— >were to desert 

his last attempt to reach the Pacific. All his Indian him because of their terror of the Sioux 


EXPLORER of the CANADIAN WILDS 

The Story of La Verendrye, the Determined Explorer 
Who Added a Vast Domain to New France 


T A sign from the stalwart man in the 
first of the canoes, fifty adventurers 
bent to their work, driving the little 
fleet upstream. The \illage of Montreal 
slipped out of sight. And as it vanished a 
l(M)k of triumph passed over the face of the 
man who had given the signal His lifelong 
ambition was about to become real it v 

Pierre (iaultier de Varennes de la Veren- 
drye (va'roN'dreO could not remember the 
time when he had not dreamed of heading an 
expedition like this one. His father had 
been governor of the frontier territory of 
Three Rivers near Quebec when Pierre (py^r) 
was born there (1685). As the boy grew up, 
traders and townspeople alike had talked 
with feverish excitement about the great 


western wilderness 'Die verv air cracklc^l 
with wonder when the trajijiers, bcMring their 
rich lo.id of furs, came out of tlie forests at 
the first s[)ring thaw. Pierre had listened 
hungrily to their stories, which he soon knew 
b) heart. He could amuse his ten brothers 
and sisters with the adventures of Radisson 
(ra'de'soN'), the explorer who escaped from 
the Iroquois as a youth and became the first 
white man to explore the region around the 
northern Mississippi River He knewv how 
Cadieux (ka'dyu') hail held o(T a whole tribe 
c^f Indians until his comrades were able to 
escape down the river. Pierre had joineck 
the army when he was twelve years old, for 
that was the custom for gentlemen’s .sortm 
But long before that, he had made up his 
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mind to see for himself the forests and prai- 
ries. llis dearest wish was to try his own 
luck at finding the great sea which the In- 
dians swore was beyond the sunset. 

During fifteen years of soldiering iherre 
fought bravely for the honor of 1*' ranee and 
King Louis. By his eighteenth year he was 
already a veteran, able to march on snow- 
shoes in bitter winter three hundrerl miles to 
take |)art in the Frencli and Indian raid on 
the pjiglish settlement at l)eerfield, Massa- 
chusetts. In France he was made an officer 
after he had received nine wounds in liattle 
and been left for dead on the tield. Yet no 
matter where he might be, one tlioiight al- 
ways filled his mind it was that the way to 
bring real glory to the King was to carry his 
llag into new, unknown country. 

Twenty Years of Waiting 

It was this conviction that led Pierre back 
to (^)uebei as soi/ii as he was free of the arm\ 
in France. But back in the \ew World his 
high hopes wctc dashed. \o one would give 
him money for an expedition, and he had 
none of his ow n. Again and again he had to 
put off the journey while he worked in a 
trading post to .support his family. 'rw(‘nty 
years went by. Then one day when he was 
swa[)ping ammunition an<l trinkets for furs, 
an old Indian started to repeat what he had 
heard of the Cireat Western Sea. La Venn^ 
drye listened with delight, and as the Indian 
talked, the dream which had smoldered all 
thf)se years burst into sudden llanu*. Ome 
more lie was young and full ol his xision. 
He w'ould go to see for himself 

And now' at last he was on his wav but at 
heavy cost. All he owned in the world was 
[lacked into tho.se fifty frail canoes. He 
was heavily in debt. Danger lurked on excry 
hand. He was risking not only his ow n life 
but his four sons as well in his fjuest. More- 
over, instead of being able to give all ‘ ’s 
energies to his cherished jirojecl, he was 
going to sjicnd part of his lime trapfiing and 
trading for furs. For La Verendrye had had 
to accept a hard bargain with the merchants 
' of Quebec to get the money for his trip. In 
exchange for the priceless furs he promised to 
•send out of the wilderness the traders were 
to keep him supplied with trading goods and 


the needed ammunition and militarx^ supplies. 

La Verendrye soon learned what a bad 
bargain he had made. Nothing mattered to 
the men in (Quebec but money. They did 
not care a pin for all the fine talk about glory 
for France. Fifty men without su|)])lies in 
the wilderness interested them not at all if 
those men failed to send down river load 
after load of rich furs. More than once the 
whole party was close to starvation because 
the greedy merj at home would send them no 
ammunition. One of La Verendrye’s sons 
was scalped by hostile Indians. His nephew, 
who had been second in command all the way, 
died of e.xhaustion in the bitter weather. 
And worst of all, the Indians talked of giving 
up trap])ing altogether in order to make war 
on one another. 

Such a series of disasters would have 
broken the sj)irit of any ordinary man. But 
La Verendrye was no ordinary man. On 
r)ctober i8, 17.^8, he lined up his fifty-cxld 
men and gave each of them ])owder, balls, 
an axe, and an iron kettle. The bugle 
sounded and the weary column set off across 
the ])lains once more. Although they were 
no longer light-hearted they were still de- 
termined to see the Western Sea. 

Thirteen Years of Failure 

rhis was La Verendrye’s last effort. For 
two ycai' he wamlered as the Indians di- 
rected, a!v ax's hoping that the next tribe 
would be the one to lead him to the Pacific. 
But at last, when his su[^plies were ail but 
gone and he himself was seriously ill, he had 
to give the order to turn back to the forts they 
had left behind. Winter was scarcely over 
when he was summoned back to Quebec. 
After thirteen years of sacrifice in the tor- 
tures of the wilderness he found himself a 
ruined man. Rival traders xvere jealous of 
his rights to tl’»e furs of the new’ lands. They 
accused him ot making his oxvn fortune rather 
than attending to the business of the King. 
He was stripped of his command and dis- 
missed. 

Only when the man sent out to do his job 
lost what La Verendrye had gained for the 
traders and the King did the King’s ofikers 
see their mistake. They restored the brave 
man’s honors and command and promised 
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him new help. La Verenclr)'e made ea^^er 
plans to return to the sons he had left behind 
in the wilderness and was just about to start 
out when suddenly he fell ill and died ( i74g). 
He never found the western ocean of his 
dreams and he never saw the great moun- 
tains that rose beyond the forests he had 
explored. It was for his ‘^on Louis-Josef)h 


finally to reach the black Hills in Dakota. 
Hut in following his lifelong dream Pierre 
had com|)leted the water route through the 
western (Ireat Lakes and had been able to 
tell white men about the prairie country. In 
doing all this he won immensely rich lands 
for his country and pointed the way for 
liukier men to follow him. 
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This drawing shows Mackenzie and his travel-worn fol- tile Indians nearby and the approach of winter turned 

owers as they reached the great Pacific Ocean. Hos- the men homeward with all possible speed. 


GREAT EXPLORER of the NORTH 

The Story of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the Doughty Canadian 
Who Discovered the Great River That Bears His Name 


E HK French boatmen ghinced nervously 
at the shore and muttered curses 
against their master. This dawdling 
while hostile savages looked on was going to 
get them all massacred. If he heard them, 
the sturdy man painting bright red letters on 
the rocks gave no sign of it. In a few' 
minutes he had finished, and stepped back to 
read w'hat he had written: “Alexander 


Mackenzie, from Canada, by land, the 
twenty-second of July, one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-three.” 

With that, he turned to the men, and they 
saw in his handsome face the signal they 
hac^ been waiting for. Someone jmshed the 
Indian guide into the canoe - the poor fellow^ 
was quite beside himself with terror — anil 
ten paddles flashed in the sun. (Jradually 
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the ciinoc vanished up the river. I^veri after 
the hostile Indians were left far behind the 
paddles of the big canoe were bent under the 
boatmen’s strokes. 'I'he men knew frrim ex- 
perience that the sliorl northern summer was 
fast running out. If they failed to get over 
the mountains at once they would certainly 
be snowbound for the \\hol(‘ winter. After 
thirteen months of the crudest hardship they 
were going home. 'Fhey needc^d no urging. 

'That one sentence of sixteen words that 
Mackenzie ha<l left behiml on the ro( ks could 
give no hint of tlie e\[)lorer’s heroic struggle. 
During long winter days at Fort (‘hipewyan, 
when he was ])lanning Ids expedition, he 
nevcT dreamed that he would be the lirst 
white man to cross the Rocky Mountains 
north of Mexico. Often enough he ha<l won- 
dered if he had bc*en a fool. It was a gruel- 
ing battle w'ith men and nature all the wax 
'I'he rivers the onlx' means of getting 
through tne unbroken country often turned 
into hissing cascades of angrx watcT which 
tore at the frail canoe. To carry their boat 
and suj)plies around sue h rapids tin* men tirst 
had to iiack out a trail in lire den.se forc*sl 
At such times their pack'^ might weigh six 
hundred jiounds. 'I heir moccasins wore out 
in a day, and the rough country cut gre-at 
gashes in their feet Sand llies iicdexiled 
them b>' dax and moMjuitoes jdaguc'd their 
sleep 

The Men Grow Rebellious 

As their diliiculties incrc-ased, the men 
grew rebc‘lliotis. I hex listened to the* Indians 
telling of frightening dangers wliich lay 
ahead and thc\v declared they would go not 
a step farther. Once they even tric'd to 
desert with the canoe and the supplies, and 
after that they could not be trusted out of 
sight. 

As if that were not enough to discourage 
any leader, the Indian guides escaiied xxben- 
cver they could, rhey were needc'd to make 
friends betxveen the white men and the 
strange tribes of the mountains xvho might 
be unfriendly —so, even though they smelled 
abominably of hsh oil and xvere covered xviih 
vermin, Mackenzie alxxays slept with one 
'*of them, taking care to sjiread his cloak over 
thoir bed so that the Indian could not cscaiie. 


Mackenzie was dauntless and a born leader 
of men. His resolute xvill and clear head as 
he drove his expedition across the country 
made him seem c>lder than his thirty-odd 
years. We do not know much about him 
liefore he left the Sc’olch Island of Lewis 
about 177b- to become one of the most 
famous of the adxenturers in the Northwest. 
He was |>erhaj)s eighteen at the time but 
already he w’as known to his employers as a 
level-headed and ambitious youth. 

I-'ur trading was a rough business, (ireedy 
traders stopped at ncithing in order to get 
the pelts which meant riches. Rixal trad- 
ing rompanic‘s carried on private wars, burn- 
ing storehouses and c abins and stealing furs. 
Murder was oftcai the* c]uick way of dealing 
with unwanted strangers 'Fhc only law 
was tlie law of force. .Mackenzie knew this 
when he opened his employer’s trading post 
at h'ort C'hipewyan. lie minded his oxvp 
business and the* ]>ost tlou fished. ^ 

For four years he stuck to his iob--four 
xears during which he grew more and more 
restlc'ss. What could a man beliexe c)f thes^ 
sloric's about a river which drained (ireat 
Slaxe Lake into the Pacific C)cean? If there 
was such a river it would be the Xorthxvcst 
pas^^age xxhich (’’artier, La Salle, and Mar- 
(tuetle and exTn C'oluinbus himself had 
been seeking. There were twenty thousand 
])ounds a xast sum in thoM‘day‘=i promised 
by King (ieorge of Fngland to the man 
luckx enough to find Mich a route. 

At Last His Curiosity Wins 

.\l last Mackenzie could resist no longer. 
In lune ol 17S0 he set out at the head of an 
expedition to solve the riddle For six weeks 
they followed the liver, murxelmg at the 
marshc's made by the heaxcr d.im.s and see- 
ing xxith amazement the* rix er llaming banks 
xvhere tar had been burning long before a 
lime the Indians conhl remember, d'hen cme 
morning ihc^y were awakened by water lajx- 
ping at their blankets. It xxas sally, so it 
must be the sea but the cold sea of the 
Arctic. Instead of the warm Pacific they 
had reached the .\rclic Ocean - and failure. 
There was no waterway to the Pacific through 
North .\merica. Olumly they headed up 
river again, naming the strcNim Disappoint- 
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ment. Later it was named for Mackenzie. 

The little hand that toiled its way across 
the Rockies four years later owed its suc- 
cess to this first expedition of Mackenzie. 
The arctic voyage trained Mackenzie as an 
explorer and proved his ability to lead. It 
taught him tlie value of astronomy and sur- 
veying, and he went hack to Englaiul to 
study those subjects before setting out to 
find another route to the Pacific. 

Once back in Fort Chipewyan in 179^^ 
Mackenzie never returned to the Northwest. 


His share in the Northwest Fur Company 
made him a rich man and his account of the 
journey over the mountains made him a 
famous one. King (Jeorge knighted him, 
and as Sir Alexander he married an heiress 
in Scotland. His life was no longer one of 
adventure. 'I'he rugged man whose name 
meant daring wherever it was spoken died 
in 1S20. Hut the information he collected 
and the e\])erietRe he \\rot<^ down made pos- 
sible the successful expeditions of Fraser, 
'Fhompson, and Lord Selkirk. 


A BUILDER of CANADIAN EMPIRE 

A Great Transcontinental Railway Is Only One of the Monuments 
to Lord Strathcona’s Energy and Public Spirit 
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This interesting old sketch shows Smith with two of his 
admiring Indian friends. 


N THE little Scottish town \diere 
Macbeth meets the three witches in 
Shakespeare’s play, Donald Alexander 
w'as born (1820)- the second son jf a 
merchant. But witches were not meeting 
in Forres while the boy was growing up, and 
the stirring events of the great play could 
not fasten his imagination to the place of 
his birth. Instead, his heart was ever roving 
TO the land three thousand miles away where 
his mother’s brother John Stew^art was a 
famous fur trader in the frozen Canadian 
North. It was for this adventurous uncle 
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that Stewart Lake and Stewart Ri\er wen* 
named. Fvery new letter from Rupert’s 
Land made the lad more restless, and when 
one of them brought the suggestion that he 
come to work for the Hudson Hay Company 
nothing could k(*ep him iit home. 

Donald w’as only eighteen when he set olT 
in a cli])f)er shij) for the lantl of his dreams. 
When he reached there, the air was electric 
with a recent rebellion and gjl about him 
was talk of “Papineau’s boys.” Worried 
townspeoj)le lined up to watch the soldiers 
drillitig in the streets. Hut politics had little 
l^ower to satisfy the \oung man's thirst for 
adventure. He went straight to the ofiice 
of the Hudson Hay Company, wasdiircxl on 
the s[)ot at a salary of twenty |)ounds a 
year, and set off to the trading statifins 
along the St. Lawrence River. 

Smith might have remained just another 
name on the tradir^g com|jany’s books if he 
had not suddenly been blinded by the snow. 
He was afraid lie was losing his siglu and 
wrote to .Montreal for j)ermission to see the 
comi)any doctor. Since none of his letters 
was answered he closed up his post and set 
off down river. Luckily his c}ts were not 
permanently damaged, but the Company’s 
governor did not care about that — one way 
or the other. Instead, he was enraged that 
Smith had left his post without permission. 
To punish the young trader the official of- 
fered Smith a hard choice. He could give' 
up his job altogether or leave within thirty 
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minutes for llie Labrador coast. Hitter 
winter lay between Montreal and tlie bleak 
post in l^abrador. IbU vsitbout a word of 
protest Smith set olT. 

For a wliiie the Indian j^^uides pretended 
they knew the way. Itul before long they 
were ca)mpleteiy lost in tlie snowy wastes, 
and Smith had to take the lead himself. 
When dogsleds proved useless the wanderers 
used snowshoes. Often they were without 
food. Hut Smith plodded on relentlessly. 
Spring had begun to melt the snows when 
his party finally saw the comj)any's buildings 

Many years after this, when Smith was 
known as Lord Stratlwona (strath-ko'na), 
someone in London asked him the secret of 
his success. Without jiausing, the stately 
old man replied, “Sav(‘ half of what you earn. 
Look ahead. And hang on! \ever let ged” 

That advic'(‘ e\|)lains how the trader over- 
came the challenges of the silent North. lie 
ne\’er lel g(/ - there or atiywhere else He 
made friends of the Indians in Labrador 
by taking care of them. Hy watching the 
c limate he found out that he could m<ike a 
garden grow in the sliort summer. He re- 
membered which vc'getcdiles and .inimals had 
])ros|)ered m the liarsh c limate of the Scottish 
Highlands and wrote home for all the things 
he thought he could ust' He h«id little to 
do besides his work ainl almost no one to 
talk to. Hut he read, and wrote letteis, 
and he came to be content with his own 
thoughts, in this w<iy learning so well the 
habit of silence that e\ en as a mellow old 
man he always sc-emed reser\ed. 

Promotion Comes at Last 

Smith stayed thirty years in the wilder- 
ness before his emplcwers took enough notice 
of him to make* him .in officer of the com- 
pany. When he was brought back to Mont- 
real great changes were under wav. John A. 
Macdonald, the ])rime minister, had ,.er- 
suaded the company to sell vast stretches of 
its lands to the new union of Canada. Just as 
the transfer of lands was being concluded, 
rumor of a rebellion on the Red River 
reached Ottawa. Louis Riel ire'er) had 
convinced the Metis (ma'te>') the settlers 
' of mixed French and Indian blood that the 
government in Ottawa was taking away both 


their land and their rights. He promised to 
protect them and set himself up as a dictator. 
Several men had been sent to reason with 
the Indians, but those ignorant and half- 
wild peof)le trusted Riel. Finally Sir John A. 
Macdonald summoned Donald Smith to the 
ta.sk of cjuieting the Red River' settlers. 
Smith seemed exactly the man for the job. 
He w’as fjuiet, just, and reasonable, and' his 
long experience in the wilderness left him 
with no fear of the strange country. 

Xow this w'as a dangerous mission, fr)r Riel 
was not afraid to commit murder in order to 
keep his hcjld on the natives. As soon as 
Smith arrived in Red River, Riel took him 
prisoner. The trader paid no attention, but 
b(‘gan cjuielly to explain to the settlers gath- 
ered around what the Ottawa government 
wanted to do. He showed them that their 
rebellion was not necessary, and asked them 
to send men to Ottawa to repre.sent the set- 
tlement. 'Lhey agreed and Riel had to yield 

but only long enough for Smith to get out 
of the country. He kej)t up his agitation 
until soldiers were sent to the Red River. 
'Fhen lit* lied to the I’nited States. Tt was to 
keej) such troubles from recurring that Smith 
suggested that the government organize the 
Canadian North West Mounted Police. 

He Spoke for the North 

.After the Red River alTair was settled 
Smith W..S sent to parliament b^r Manit(3ba 
(1871). He devoted his energies to telling 
the oiher re]3resenlati\ es what the North 
count r\ needed and what the land would 
grow . The great plains of the West were ideal 
for grain, but without a railroad to bring the 
crops to market no farmers would move into 
the count r\’. Moreover. Hritish Columbia 
h.ad joined Canada on the understanding that 
a railroad should be built to unite her with 
the Fast. John Macdonald had tried to 
build the railroad, but Smith himself was 
among the men who forced Macdonald to 
(juit his job when the prime minister seemed 
to be taking bribes. 

Donald Smith was in a belter position to 
build a railroad than Macdonald had been. 
(Juietly he had been following the advice he 
gave others a nil he was now a rich man. 
With the help of his cousin Cieorge Stephen 
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and others he had succeeded in running a 
railroad from St. Paul, Minnesota, to Win- 
nipeg. As soon as Sir John A. Macdonald 
was back in olVice he took up the matter of 
the transcontinental railroad and asked 
Smith to undertake the project. Again and 
agam the plan was near to collajise under a 
load of dilTiculties. Itut Smith refu.sed to give 
up. Along with the other ilirectors he put in 
the whole of his private fortune, and in 18S5 
had the satisfaction of driving the final spike 
in the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The road had been enormously cosily, but 
it was well worth while, ft openr‘<l a vast 
new' country to settlers and boun<l the prov- 
inces on the distant Pacific to the markets 
and ports of the older settlement.s on the 
Atlantic. Smith was knighted as a reward. 

ROBERT BALDWIN’S 


Sir Donald was tireless. He was already 
seventy-six w'hen he agreed to represent 
Canada in London. Honors came thick and 
fast. He was the acknowdedged king of the 
fur trade. Queen Victoria made him Itaron 
Stralhcona and Mount Royal, and her son 
Edward VH called him “Uncle Donald.” Jle 
W’as made chancellor of both McClill Univer- 
sity and tlie Unix ersity of Aberdeen. He w'as 
so rich he could give gifts like a king. He 
founded a college for women in McCdll Uni- 
versity and gave half of a hosjiital to Mont- 
real. When England was fighting the Boer 
War he outfitted a whole regiment of cavalry 
and sent them olT to South Africa. Wlien he 
die^i D014) at ninet\-four he liad made his 
name another word for adventure and cour- 
age amj)ly rewarded. 

SERVICE to FREEDOM 


How the Conscience and Intelligence of a Strong Leader 
Helped to Shape the Government of Canada 



Robert Baldwin (left) and LaFontaine (right) helped 
each other to unify Canada. 


iIIEX a country is young it is easy for 
I Wl their power to en- 

rich themselves, and the temptation is 
often great. At any time in his jiublic life 
Robert Baldwin could have taken ailvantage 
of the trust men put in him and could have 
made of himself a very rich man. Instead, 
he kept one goal always before him, a goal 


he longed for more than ;inytiiing else. What 
he wanted, and wiiat he s[)ent Ids strengtli 
to win, w^as the right of the C'anadian |)eoj)l(' 
to govern themselves. If he ton Id return to 
Canada today it would lill hiiij^ with joy to 
see that the kind of government lie fought 
for is in full force there— and throughout a 
large part of the civilized world. 

Canada w'as only a wild country of scat- 
tered settlements when Robert Baldwin was 
born there (1804). His birthjilaee, now the 
city we call d'oronto, was th(*n the little vil- 
lage of York. The boy’s father had come 
from a well established family in Irt'land to 
practice medicine in the new colony. But 
he had soon found that the .settlers were too 
healthy to need the services of a doctor, and 
had turned instead to the practice of law'. 
As soon as Robert finished his rather short 
schooling he too became a lawyer and his 
father’s partner. 

He was a good lawyer, but he w^as much 
loo shy to enjoy speaking in public. And 
he had a very tender conscience. The years 
he sjient persuading men to accept his plans 
for go'xl government show how seriously he 
tf)ok his duty. Many of the men he had 
to win over to his cause outshone him in 
forwarding it. He had none of the warmth 
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of a man like Louis LaFonlaine, for exam])Ie, 
and he was not dashing in society like his 
cousin Robert Sullivan. Especially, he 
could not command the fine flow of language 
of his hero in England, the orator Charles 
James Fox. lie could not even get fun from 
what his friend Francis Ilincks called the 
“gamc’^ of politics. He was shy and .sober, 
and his conscience ruled him so sternly that 
it bothered other men as well as Haldwin 
himself. He knew that it was his duty to 
build a good government in CanadM, and he 
could not forget his duty, no matter how 
much the brilliant men around him hoped 
he might. 

Italdwin’s idea of a good government 
seemed to many Canadians nothing short of 
r(*bellion. before he and his little grou[) of 
reformers began to demand the riglit to rule 
their own (ountry, the English king had sent 
his favorites to rule the colony for him. Oc- 
casionally these governors were well-inten- 
tioned men, but more often they were with- 
out abilitN and caused great distress in the 
new country. 'Ehe governors knew’ they 
would lose their jobs and the King feared 
England would lose a rich colony if Haldwin's 
j)lan were successful. So they called him 
a rebel and tried to laugh him to scorn, sav- 
ing he had only one idea in hi.s head. 'Ewice 
they burned his likeness in the streets. 

baldwin j)aid no attention. He just got on 
with his job. And the task was enormous. 
First, he had to ])ersua(h* the hot-headed 
rebels that they could get what they wanted 


without going to w^ar with luigland. He 
show'cd them how they could elect their own 
rulers and still not break the ties between 
Canada and the mother countr\, Tlicn he 
had to teach the settlers throughout Canada 
to stop thinking of themselves xs eitjier 
English or French. If they were to build a 
great country' they would have to think as 
Canadians. Finally, he had to show' the 
English king and j)arliament that ('anada 
was valuable to the empire even if the Ca- 
nadians governed themselves. 

These three tasks took him a long time 
to f)erform, but Haldwin did his job thor- 
oughly. When he accepted the position of 
attorney general (iS4i) he joined his friend 
La Fontaine in leading a government which 
was trusted by the colonists e\’cry where. 
Men got intr> the way of believing that no 
government was good if Robert Baldwin was 
not part of it. His honesty was never chal- 
lenged. 

So tlie gloomy man with the pale complex- 
ion and dull e\es marched through life alone 
a good part of the lime. Even when hi‘^ 
liealth was failing he never rela.xed. .\fter 
his ])lan for the government was accepted 
he turned his attention to building railroad^ 
and canals. He helped to ])lan Toronto Uni 
versity, and he was a leader in oj)ening the 
St. Lawrence River to ships, d'hese, too. are 
things we remember him for, a century after 
his death (1S5S). .\nd they are all noble 
achievements. We are grateful for his sm- 
cerilv and determination. 


A WARRIOR for the RIGHTS of the PEOPLE 
Joseph Howe Taught His Countrymen to Take Their 
Politics Seriously, and in Doing So Helped Fit Them for 
the Power He Helped Them to Win 


OSEPH HOWE was almost a great 
man. He was a first-rate editor who 
used his newspa|)er to teach his read- 
ers as well as to inform them. He w’as a 
brilliant orator whose wdtty stories and 
shrew’d sense delighted his audiences. And 
most im[)ortant of all, he was a statesman 
’ devoted to building a better British empire. 

Hut in spite of all his ability Howe never 
.-^Had his [)roper reward. Through the years 
of his greatest service he was overlooked time 


and again. He felt the slight keenl\ and 
was i^lagued by money troubles besides, but 
he never gave up lighting for the causes he 
believed in. And when he threatened, at 
one time, to move to the Ctiileci Stales, no 
one who knew him really believed he would 
go. Deep in his heart he was always just 
what he had been born loyally British. 

Jose|)h was born (1S04) in the bustling 
little Nova Scotia capital of Halifax, where 
his father had moved his juinting business 
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when the British who were loyal to the King 
left the rebellious American colonies during 
the Revolution. Joseph was like most of the 
sons of the colonists in his ambitions, and 
like them he was very curious to know more 
about the affairs of his country. He had 
almost no regular schooling, but spent a 
goo<l deal of time in his father’s printing 
shop. Along with his ABC’s the boy learned 
from his father a love of good books. As 
soon as he was old enough he bought him- 
self a weekly journal, called “'Fhe Acadian,” 
to edit (1827). He wanted not only to give 
people the news but also to set forth his own 
ideas of what was going on in the country. 

Almost at once he got into troul)le. He 
was accused of libeling the magistrates of 
Halifax — which meant that he was accused 
of tiydng to teach his readers to hate the 
government. When he was summoned into 
court for a trial everyone expected that he 
would be sent to prison. Howe undertook 
his own defense. Like a good actor he 
sensed the mood of his audience. In a bril- 
liant speech which lasted over six hours he 
showed the men on the jury that they wanted 
what he wanted for the province of Xova 
Scotia. And when he was done .speaking, 
the ca.se was dismissed. 

Fame from a Single Speech 

With this one important .speech Howe had 
won more than his owm personal freedom. 
He had won the freedom of the [)ress— one 
of the basic necessities for a democracy. And 
his day in court taught him how much power 
he had over his fellow men when he spoke 
to them from his heart. All the common 
people who heard him that day knew that 
Joseph Howe spoke and thought for them. 
And the speech had another important re- 
sult. It plunged the young orator all at once 
into public life. Overnight he had become a 
man of great political importance. 

Howe’s longest and hardest battle was 
over the right of the Nova Scotians to run 
their own government. Like Robert Bald- 
win, who led the same fight for the peojdc 
of the province of Canada, Howe did not 
want his province to break loose from the 
British empire. In 1836 he became a member 
of the provincial assembly and for the next 


tw'clve years w^orked for responsible govern- 
ment for Nova Scotia. It was a bitter fight 
against selfish interests, but at last he forced 
the lieutenant governor to resign. 

When his first trip to Kngland showed him 
that the mother country did not know' what 
the colonies wanted, Howe made it his job 
to inform the Knglish about their Nortli 
.‘\merican colonies, which he insisted could 
and should govern themselves. 'I'o the colo- 
nies he brought news of the emj)ire, empha- 
sizing over and over its value to the small 
colonial settlements. Of course he displeased 
the impatient men in Nova Scotia who 
wante<l to .split with the emj)ire. And at tlie 
same time he angered the men in London 
who did not like to be told their duty by 
this colonist who was so often right. In 184S 
Queen Victoria granted to Nova Siotia the 
right to choose its own leaders and the jirov- 
ince .settled down to busine.ss. 

Long Years of Waiting 

By this time Howe rightly hojied to gel 
somo {)ost in the government Hut the men 
he had vexed were in no hurry to find him a 
place. Many x ears went by Ijefore lie got the 
dreary job of inspector of fislj^gries. It was 
unw'orthy work for the best orator in the 
country. Howe was saddened b\ siu h 
treatment, for he had given all his time and 
strength to his country. And more than 
that, he had risked his life during the Oi- 
mean War when he enlisted men in the 
United States to light ffir the British empire. 
Although he knew he could be shot for this, 
he had ])ut his patriotism before his own 
safety. At last he became prime minister 
of his province fiHOo- 1803), and in 1807 w'as 
taken into the I)ominif>n Cabinet. 

Unhappily in his olrl age he .sometimes saw 
problems wrongly, but he continued to speak 
with his old wit and eloqueme. He fought 
against the confederation of Canada, not 
knowing that he had outlived his ability to 
look wisely into the future. 

Howe w'as a devotecl patriot if not always 
a practical one. His real power lay in his 
amazing ability to excite men with plans to 
improve their country. He saw the need for 
a railroad to connect the province with the 
rest of Canada and he worked hard for it, 
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but other men were needed to do the practical made lieutenant governor of Nova Scotia, 
planning. It was enough for Howe liuil he But the honor came too late. He was broken 
should lire their imaginations with his vi- in health and had lost U)uch with affairs 
sions. around him. Within a month of his election 

It was in May, 1S73, that he was finally to the high office, Joseph Howe was dead. 

CANADA’S FIRST PRIME MINISTER 


The Story of How Sir John A. Macdonald Worked to Make 

Canada into a Single Nation 


ROM immigrant boy to prime minister 
is a long way to go, but John Alex- 
ander Macdonald did not seem tf) be 
wearied or fieri urbed by the long hard jriur- 
ney. d'he game of politics enchanted him, 
and as he went about the country making 
sfieeclies in that last camjiaign of 1891, he was 
very hajifiy. Wherever he turned he seemed 
to know' the peojile -and surely everxone 
knew /nw. Somehow he managed to be like 
whatever men he was talking with. As “Sir 
John /\.” he dealt on ecjiial terms with men 
of flower and decision. Hut again, as 
“Johnny” Macdonald wlio told jokch about 
the days when he was a barefoot bo\ in a 
one-room school, he was one of the filain 
pioneers wdio wore only homesfiun clothes. 
He understood the hofies and needs of every- 
one lu‘ met. .\^ he talk(‘d, the crowds for- 
got that he was no orator, d'he force and 
directness of his words touched their heaits 
and they were glad to give the homely man 
their conlideiue. For twenty iriunifihant 
years he had l(*d them, and there was no 
reason why he should not do so again, that 
was their hojie as the}' elected him to a new 
term in the country’s highest olhee. 

“Johnny” was ill on election day, and he 
grew steadily worse. The campaign in bad 
weather had been more of a strain than he 
w'ould admit, 'fwo heart attacks had fiut 
him to bed, but even so he would not give 
uf). ‘‘Old Fomorrow as the fieofile jokingly 
called him, still meant to fiut off until later 
the matter of retiring. Then, on June 6th, 
i8()i, a third attack firoved too much. For 
“Johnny” Macdonald there were no more 
^ tomorrow's. 

Macdonald is buried in Kingston, Ontario, 
-'^the town to which his parents brought him 
(182®) from (^ilasgow, where he had been born 



in 1815. John was a light-hearted lad who 
helfied his father run a general store and did 
not take his lessons loo seriously. When he 
was fifteen his father .sent him to study in a 
law olhee. During his six years as an afi- 
firenticc he read everything in sight. The 
people of Kingston liked his ambition, and 
before he had time to gain much exfierience 
as a law'yer they elected him (1844) to rep- 
resent them in the parliament at Ottawa. 

In parliament he once again devoted him- 
self to study, this time storing up facts about 
Canada, llis energy and ability soon at- 
tracted attention, and his party leaders were 
glad enough to put him to use. Before he 
had been in Ottawa two years, and while he 
was still only thirty-two, he was taken into 
the provincial cabinet and was finally put in 
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charge of crown lands — a very exacting job. 

He had promised the people of Kingston to 
do all he could to develop Canada’s resources 
and improve the country. Any other matters 
would have to wait. He refused to take 
part in the religious quarrels which were 
constantly breaking out, and he wasted no 
time in worrying about whether the Cnited 
States intended to annex parts of Canada. 
Instead, he bent his powers to arranging 
conferences and directing committees which 
would work to bind together the separate 
provinces of Canada. Eventually he became 
prime minister of Upper Canada. 

In the midst of this work he learned that 
Xova Scotia and Xew Brunswick were plan- 
ning to unite. He went to their leaders and 
persuaded them to include Ontario and 
Quebec in their plan. When the enemies of 
union among the i)rovinces bii/zed about him 
like angry bees he used his tact and charm 
to make them see the value of Ids scheme^. 
In 1867 Macdonald’s long labors were re- 
w’arded. The colonies (^f eastern Canada 
w’ere joined under one government, an<l he 
became the tirst |)rime minister of the united 
provinces. Queen \dctoria now knighted 
her faithful servant. 

His Deeds Live after Him 

I * 

If the deeds of a statesm.in measure his 
success. Sir John A. Macdonald comes ofT 
with high rank. He founded and led his 
party — called the Idberal-Conserva lives 
and cement eel together the eastern coh)nies. 
He convincc(l the settlers in far-off British 
Columbia that they cr)uld do nothing better 
than to join the eastern union, do keep 


law and order in the vast wilderness of the 
Xorthwesl, Macdonald look the suggestion 
of Strathcona and organized the Canadian 
Xorth West Mounted Police. Finally, to 
tie all the country together, he pushed for- 
ward the plan to run a railroad from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and never rested 
until the railroad was built. 

It was this railroad, opened by Lord 
Strathcona in 18S5, which brought Mac- 
donald the one defeat of his j^olitii al career. 
During an election he acce|)tcd money for his 
campaign from the men who were building 
the railroad. Almost at once his o|)ponents 
learned about the money and a ery of briber\' 
went up. Even though he protested that he 
was innocent he had to resign as prime 
minister (1874). For .several years after that 
he was out of ollice but lie was not idle. 
He organized picnics and other events at 
which he made speeches poking fun at his 
opf)onents, who were now' in j)ower, and his 
part) was again siKHessfui in 1S78. He re- 
mained prime minister until liis death. 

Xo man wjis more loy.d to his countr\ or 
t(» his party tlian Sir John lie lo\(‘(l jiower, 
of course, and he fought with all his strength 
to sta\ in oftiie where he u]jght have it. 
XcN'ertheless, he used his power for the good 
of the |)eoi)le. And he was not without 
jirinciples. At the time of the Red Ri\er 
Rebellion he refused lf> save Riel from hang- 
ing, even though he knew that their svrn- 
palhy for the sullen French rebel would cost 
him the votes of the |)ef)|)le of Quebec. The 
wealth of the country was his to command 
for twenty years, yet he died a poor man. 
He had respect and love as his reward. 


BRAVE CHAMPION of FRENCH CANADA 

How Papineau Fought the Battles of the People of Quebec 
When Their Cause Seemed All but Lost 


0 HEN Lou is- Joseph Pajiineau (jKi'pe'- 
no') hurried off to London in 1822 he 
w^ent as the hope of all French-speak- 
ing Canada. His voice was the voice of (Que- 
bec, protesting angrily against the trickery 
of the men in Montreal who were trying to 
strip the French of their rights. 

It was a long story. When the English 


had conquered Canada they had promised 
that the French might keep their own lan- 
guage, their religion, and their laws. Now 
there was an attempt to combine in one 
provmce the English settlements of Upper 
Canada and the French settlements of Lower 
Canaria. When that was done, the French' 
language of Quebec was to be changed to 
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Knp;Iish and the old French laws were to he 
aholislied. Somehow word of llu* scheme 
had reached (^hiehec, and l^apineaij (|)a'j)e'- 
no') was sent off post haste with a strong 
|)rotest to the Kinj^ of Fngland. 'I'lie Kinj; 
sent Papineau liome w'itli the |)romise that 
Quebec would he left alone. In their relief 
the h'rench ])eo|)le gave ]\i])ineau a hero’s 
wel( ome. 

'riiese honors came when Papineau was at 
the height of hi.'i powers, and for fifteen 
years he remained the grand(*st figure in the 
f»ro\ince w’here he had been horn (17SO) and 
had grown u]>. Ills magnifKent voice was 
heard on all si<les rebuking the had rule of 
Lord Dalhousie (dal-hc')T)'/T), the hjiglish 
go\ernor, d'he law' known as the (^)uehc*c 
A( t had givcMi the French the right to elect 
advisers to Lord Dalhousie, hut tlie go\'ernor 
jiaid no attention to the law. Papine.iu look 
up the pc'onlc’s cause* and he wa'- not (‘as\ 
to put otl. lie was full of his pur[)ose, and 
his c‘\c client memory w.is stored with what- 
e\ er tone lied on (^)ueh(‘( 

He Understood the Job 

\fter h‘a\ ing school, where he liad made 
a brilliant i(‘(ord, I\ij)iiuMU had gairu‘d e\ 
perieiu e first wilii Ins law \ er-c ousin and then 
as a member of the Q)uehc*< AssemhK In 
his twelve years as a lawmaker he luul 
le.irned to look for little or no sMupalhy loi 
(Juehee’s ])r()hlc*ms from go\ ernors like Dal- 
housie. As a rule sue h men were soldieis who 
seldom had any ability to go\ern a country 
at ]>eace. They usually took the easiest 
way out of a dillicult situation and onl\ 
trustc-d that it would |)rove the just way. 
besides, they kept alive memories of their 
old battle with the French for Canada, be- 
cause they were afraid the French would 
outnumbcT them in any elected government 
they refu.sc'd to treat the French as their 
ecpials. As the yeais went by, the (Juebcc 
Act was (juite forgotten. The governors 
imitated one anothcT in answering every 
complaint from the French by saying that 
the French Canadians should not ask from 
/ the Knglish what they had been denied by 
their own rulers in days gone by. 

^ * This was the kind of contest into which 
Papijieau had stepped as a young lawyer. 
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This is Papineau, who resembled Napoleon not only in 

looks but also in the way he fought his battles. 

Little injustices over long vears had ke|)l 
the* ])eople in a ferment of ill-feeling. .\t 
last the .\ssembly in (Quebec refused to 
s\i])ply any money to pay the Knglish olTicials. 
they hojied this would catch the attention 
of the King, who w’oulcl then call home such 
mem as Dalhousie. When nothing was done 
they tric'l again. For four years they re- 
fusc*d to \ )t<‘ the funds. And during this 
lime Papii ' au went about the province Stir- 
ling up the untaught j)easants and urging 
them not to buy Knglish goods. He argued 
that if trade fell otT enough, the colonial sec- 
retary in London would look into the affair. 

Kver^'where he spoke Papineau was lis- 
tened to. llis voice was fierce and his out- 
bursts grew more and more violent. As a 
matter of fact he had lost his patience 
which is understandable. In his anger he 
exaggerated serious matters until they 
seemed to be tragic. Under the lash of his 
tongue the temper of the peaceful farmers 
was aroused. A list of Quebec's grievances, 
called ‘‘Ninety-two Resolutions," was sent to 
the Knglish government. PNcryone was 
overwrought, and foolish men went so far as 
to accuse the Knglish of importing a dreadful 
disease from Asia to kill off the French. 

Of course there was an explosion. The 
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moment those hot-headed men learned that 
the governor had instructions to force them 
to pay the English oflicials, they jumped for 
their guns (1837). Hie shooting did not last 
long, but before the rebellion was put down 
men had been killed on both sides, villages 
lay in ruins in the snow, and worst of all, 
the pride of the F>ench was trampled under 
foot again. 

Papineau fled to New York. He was ac- 
cused of treason and a reward was offered for 
his capture. His brilliant career as the head 
of the French Canadians was at an end. 
Lonely and abused, he sailed for France, 
where he passed his time in studying. Dur- 
ing the eight years of his exile, calm and fore- 
sighted men like Baldw’in and LaFontaine 
succeeded in setting up a new government in 
Canada. 

When Papineau came home at last, it was 
to ring out his well-known oratory against 
the new government. Tn his early days in 
Quebec he had learned to hate the English 


system of government. His friendship with 
the radical leaders in France had taught 
him to hate everything related to aristocracy. 
Because Baldwin and LaFontaine had built 
their government on the English system, 
Papineau called them faithless. He w'ould 
have preferred a hopeless war with England 
in the hope of getting a government like the 
one in the United States. 

From this time on, the glorious orator 
was ahvays on the losing side of debates. 
It was saddening to his old followers to see 
him sup[)ort wild schemes, such as the join- 
ing of Quebec to the United States. 

When he was sixty-eight Papineau retired 
from this wTong-headed ])ublic career and 
withdrew to his estate. From that time until 
his death (1871) the handsome and accom- 
plished man of affairs lived in pleasant ease. 
His last public speech included a sentence 
that faithfull)' summed u[) his career: ‘*1 
love my country. I have loved her wisely, 
I have loved her madly.” 


A MASTER of MODERATION 

How Sir Wilfrid Laurier, by Patiently Seeing All Sides, 
Helped to Shape an Independent Canada - 


'OUlS RIEL was a troublesome man^ 
He insisted on calling himself the 
“messiah,” or deliverer, of the .settlers 
in Western Canada. When in 1885 he was 
hanged for killing a man, the arguments 
which had dragged out his trial at once 
flamed into fierce debate in the House of 
Commons. Every shade of opinion was 
heard. At length a tall, courtly man strode 
out of the shadows of the j)arliamentary 
library into the midst of the turmoil. Over 
the clamor he raised his eloquent voice in 
passionate defense of Riel (re'(^l'). As his 
words vibrated through the chamber the 
name “Laurier” was whispered on all sides. 
Wilfrid Laurier do'ri-a') was making the 
speech which moved him into the front rank 
of Canadian politics, where he remained 
until his death. 

This defense of Riel can give us many 
clues to the character of Laurier. He was 
as French in his outlook as Riel, for he had 
been born (1841) in the little Quebec village 


of St. Lin fsaN IfiN). Hic first words he 
lisped were French. But the way in which 
he thought when he defended Riel was of 
much greater importance than the fact that 
they both had French blood. For Laurier 
was troubled by the execution because it 
was an extreme and violent act, which once 
it was done, could never be undone. 

Throughout his life Laurier shied away 
from such extremes, either in words or in 
actions. Moderation was the tool he used 
in shaping his political career — and it served 
him well. While he was still a young boy 
he had learned to look for the middle of the 
road. At that time his father sent him to 
learn English in the household of a Protestant 
family. For Carolus Laurier wanted his 
son to understand the world outside his 
Catholic home in the French province. The 
Murrays, with whom the boy lived, proved 
to l>c good teachers. Before W^ilfrid left 
them he knew what it meant to be tolerant. 
During his years in school he was a. good 
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student, i)ut he puzzled the ])riesls who had 
charge of him by (juietly insisting that no 
one could choose his political party for 
him. When he finished his law training at 
Mcdill he stood first in his class. 

Whether he was editing a newspa[)er or 
practicing law in Montreal or Athahaska, 
l.aurier went right on thinking for himself. 
He was elected to the Quebec legislature 
(1871), to the House of Commons (1874), and 
finally was given a post in the Caifinet 
(1877). Another ten years saw him the leader 
of the Liberal party (1887). At first people 
thought he would turn out to be only a 
figurehead who would take directions from 
someone else. 'Fhat speech on Riel shf)uld 
have taught them better. 

From the very first Lauricr showed his 
ability to lead, llardy fmds learned to their 
sorrow that charm and courtesy can cloak 
a bold, toM^h mind. They learned that he 
was ruthless when anything threatened either 
hiA party or the country as a whole. He loved 
power as much as any man, and he knew very 
well how to distribute gifts which would help 
him get what he wanted. Moreover, he 
counted no man an enemy w’ho w'oiild work 
with him for the good of Canada. By making 
the talented men of all |)arties get along 
together he managed to stay in |)ow'er longer 
than any man before him. 

A Brilliant Prime Minster 

Laurier became prime minister of C'anada 
in 1896 and held the post for fifteen years. It 
was not an easy job. England was discover- 
ing the value of those cf)lonies which Benja- 
min Disraeli had cursed as “wretched mill- 
stones” hung about the English neck, and 
when Laurier came to power every elTort 
was being made to hold on to those “mill- 
stones.” W hen the schemes of the English 
statesmen seemed to threaten Canada, Lau- 
rier firmly refused to have any part in them. 

As a result he w^as often misunderstood on 
both sides of the Atlantic. When he was 
knighted at the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria (1897) and was applauded by ad- 
miring crowds in both England and France, 
his enemies at home shared the notion held 
' by the Queen’s busy ministers. riiev 
thought Laurier had been flattered into neg- 
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His steady gaze and firm mouth show Laurier to have 
possessed not only charm but determination as well. 

lecting his duty to Canada and its peoj)le. 

They were never more mistaken. Laurier’s 
I hief work w^as abvays to keep Canada a free 
and self-ruling nation, and one res[)ected by 
the other parts of the British empire. Po- 
litely and w'ith great patience Sir Wilfrid ex- 
plained to flatterers and attackers alike that 
Canada w'anted to cooperate with the rest 
of the emj)irc. But only Canadians, he w’ould 
add, could decide how they .should act. 

His Greatest Success 

Showing England how to get along with the 
nations of her empire was Sir Wilfrid’s 
greatest success. In managing some of Can- 
ada’s other problems he was not always so 
fortunate. At one time, for instance, he 
made trade agreements now felt to have 
been not entirely good for the coimir\'. At 
another point he encouraged the building of a 
second transcontinental railroad — failing to 
see that to have two such roads in a country 
the size of Canada was a waste of money 
and effort. But in spite of such slips Laurier 
w'as a strong leader. He wasted no time 
fighting what he could not change, and he 
paid no attention to the names flung at him 
i)y angr\’ critics. Something in that j>art of 
him which remained thoroughly French 
never let him forget that a firm government 
is based on reason and not on emotion. 

Laurier died in igig at the age of seventy- 
seven. 
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The MAN WHO GAVE US SAM SLICK 

How Haliburton, the Sober Judge, Set a Style in Humor 
That Lasted for Many Years 


0 AVE you ever met Sam Slick? SureK 
you know his name. For well over a 
century it has stood for all that is 
witty and shrewd in the Yankee character. 
I'o know the humorous peddler himself, as 
he is set forth in the writings of his creator, 
is to meet a rare and racy man whom you 
will not soon forget. 

Strangely enough, Thomas Chandler Hali- 
burton, in whose imagination the immortal 
Sam was born, was not a cili/en of New 
England — and not even of the United States. 
He w'as an eminent Canadian. Vet the 
series of books through which Sam walks 
shows such an understanding of the Yankee 
character that it is said to liave set the tone 
of American humor on both sides of the 
Canadian-American border. 'Fhe author 
was Canada’s lirst important writer of fiction. 

Haliburton was born at \\ ind.sor, No\a 
Scotia (1796), and went to school and college 
there. He entered the law (1820) and soon 
built up a large i)racticc. flc was elected 
to the House of Assembly of Nova Scothu 
became justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas (1829), and was promoted (1841) to 
be justice of the Supreme Court of the prov- 
ince, a positif)!! he held until he moved to 
England (1850). He had been in England 
only a few months when he was asked in 
stand for election to parliament. He de- 
clined. But in 1859 he was ])rcvailed f)n to 
reconsider and was elected as a conservative. 
He served until his death, which took place 
at his home in Middlesex in 1865, He had 
been twice married, ffis son by his first 
wife, a Canadian, w^as made Baron Halibur- 
lon in 1898. 

Along with all this solid achievement as 
a public man Haliburton had found time to 
write a long series of books, and it is f)n 
them that his fame rests. First came ‘*An 
Historical and Statistic«al Account of Nova 
Scotia’' (1829), most important of several 
historical w'orks. The Nova Scotians liked 
this hook so wcl! that the House of As- 
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This good-humored and wise-looking man is Hali- 
burton, the serious judge who created shrewd Sam 
Slick. 

sembly, of w hit h I lalibiirlon w as iIhmi a mem- 
ber. gave him a formal vote (jJi, thanks for it. 
Incidentally, his pathetic at count ol llu‘ 
deportation of the .Veadians is su|)j)osed to 
have gi\en Longfellow many details and 
perhaps the original idea for his “E\ an- 
gel ine.” 

But nont* of Haliburton's serious works 
was so im|)ortant as the long series of liooks 
about Sam Slick. 1 'he same wisdom anti 
shrewd penetration that had made the au- 
thor a sound judge and lawmaker were here 
used on the foibles of mankind to the vast 
delight of his readers. The lirst of the 
series was “The Clockmaker, or Sayings and 
Hoings of Samuel Slick of Slickville” (18:^7). 
Lvno more series of sketches under the same 
title came out later. 'Phey went so wvW 
that Haliburton .sent Sam to England in 
“ 1 'he Attache,” and during the next fifteen 
or twenty years set him talking in several 
other books, including “The Old Judge,” 
“Wise Saws and Modern Instances,'’ and 
“Nature and Human Nature.” 

In nearly all of these the Yankee clock- 
maker wanders around Nova Scotia peddling 
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his wjircs with lyj)ical Yankee shrewdness. 
And Sam has jdenly of home-truths about 
the Nova Scotians to mix with his wise- 
cracking sales talk. His creator was con- 
vinced that Nova Scotians were ikjI showinj^ 
the j)roper initiative in dev(‘loj)in^ the ma^- 
niticent resources of the province, and the 
strenuous Sam was a good antidote for their 
indifference. “Hrag is a good dog,” Sam 
says, “and Holdfast is a better one, but 
what do you say to a cross of the two? 
ddiat’s w’hat w'e are.” And tlie ('anadians 


chuckled at the shrewd remark on the 
American temi)er. 

None of Haliburton’s books has any plot 
to sj)eak c)f. It is the droll anecdotes, shrewd 
j)ortraits, and hilarious turns of expression 
which make the Sam Slick books live. 'I'hey 
arc full of such amusing “Americanisms’' as 
this: “If I had a got a hold of him, I’d a 
lammed him W'uss than the devil b(\'itin’ 
tan-bark I” 'Fhis sort of talk was wjclely 
relishcMl at the time and greatly influenced 
other writers on the .American frontier. 


A FAITHFUL HISTORIAN of FRENCH CANADA 

The Story of Garneau and of His Great Service to His People 


WI’A’ rV-Fl\'k' years .i long time 
to spend on a single job, but I''r<in(,ois 
Xa\ ier (iarneau (gar'no') did not 
mind the xear-^ so long as hc‘ could tullill 
Ills boxliocni \( w He was nineteen when lie- 
made it, and hot with anger at the otlic*r 
(leiks who worked in the ollice with him 
1 he bovs had been discussing jioliticN. and 
as the debate grew warm one* of the iMiglish 
bo\s had endc‘d his argument \)\ sa\ ing that 
there was no use in cpiarreling about a con- 
c|uc‘red jieople like the french (\inadians, 
who had not e\en a histor\ of their own 
f ran(,ois-Xav ier ( froX'^w a' /;V\ \ a') was 
stung to the quic k \ndwhal made the I- ne- 
lish bov’s remark cut still deejier was the 
fact that \ oung ( larne.ui knew luxirl} e\er\- 
one would haxe agreed with it His own 
earliest memories were of the stones i(>ld 
by his grandfather, who knew about the- 
brave French exjilorers and missionaries in 
('afhida long iigo. No one had yet liiken the 
trouble to write down the den'ds of the c'aily 
French. .And to make things worse, the old 
|)eoi)le who could remember something ot the 
early heroes were fast dying off. Soon there 
would be nobody tn pass along the si -es 
which Franc, ois had heard as a little boy. 
In that moment when he was smarting under 
the Knglish clerk’s insult, ('.arneau rc'solved 
to learn all he could of the early days in 
Canada and to write it all down accurately. 

'Fhc task would have been a long one even 
for a man w’ho could give it all his time. 
BuU F'ran(;ois was poor and had to work in 
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Fran^ois-Xavier Garneau ignored sickness and poverty 
in his zeal to tell the true story of the French Canadians. 

order to eat. He had chosen to become a 
notarv instead of a priest, and so went l'‘ 
work as a clerk when he got out of school. 
In Quebec a notary had many of the duties of 
a lawyer. His first employer, Mr. Perrault 
(pf‘'rc">'), had been a jiioneer boy lucky enough 
to make his c'seape when the Indians caj)- 
turecl him. His stories fasciiuited krancjois, 
who wanted to know more about the history 
of the early settlers. He read all he could 
find, and when the notary who was his next 
emplover saw his grax’e-faced interest, he 
gave (Iarneau free run of his library. Be- 
cause F"ranc,'ois did not have money to buy 
books, he spent hours copying out by hand 
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the volumes he found in the notary’s library. 

As soon as he had finished his apprentice- 
ship ("larneau left Quebec, the city where he 
had been born (i8oq), in order to \isit Ku- 
rope. He planned to stay only a few months, 
but when it was time to come home he could 
nof tear himself away. London delij^hled 
him and Paris tilled him with joy. Ily a 
lucky chance he got a job as secretary to the 
Canadian representative in London, and so 
was able to meet many of the city's most 
important men. He gladly took up the lib- 
eral ideas that were the talk of Paris, and he 
rejoiced in the improvement he Stiw' taking 
place in the factories and mines of Kngland. 
When finally he sailed for home he went 
with an ambition to serve his country by 
passing along what he had learned in Kurope. 

The rebellion of the French Canadians 
against the English in i8^^7 excited (larneau 
because he thought it was a quick way to put 
the stirring new ideas into action. To his 
eager ears Papineau (pa'pe'no') sounded 
like the very man who could bring about the 
changes so sorely needed. For that reason 
(iarneau supported Papineau with fiery 
newspaper articles. At the outbreak of the 
rebellion he wrote a poem in praise of the 
brave French. He was bitterly disappointed 
when the uprising w^as put down and fV 
pineau was driven into exile. 

For comfort Cjarneau now turned to read- 


ing history in his spare moments. As he got 
deeper into the dazzling stories of the early 
adventurers everything else faded from his 
mind. Books piled up around him. He 
seldom went out, and except for his family no 
one saw him. The vow made seventeen years 
earlier lit up his resolution and he saw' 
clearly what he must do. ICvery moment he 
could steal from his bank clerk’s job he spent 
in collecting the tales he found scattered in 
a mountain of books. One ])roud day ten 
years later (1S45) he put on sale the first 
volume of his history of ('anada. 

The book was the sensation of the year. 
(»arneau’s fame spread wherever there w'cre 
reading people. I le had succeeded in gather- 
ing the facts together and writing them 
down without any of the y^rejudice he hated. 
In his yxiges the glories of the heroic French 
exydorers of Canada blazed forth for all to 
see. Of course the self-res|)ecl of French 
Canada was restored overnight. 

(iarneau never considered his history fm- 
ished, even when he had published its three 
volumes .All the rest of his life he worked 
on it, correcting and adding fads as they 
came to light. Bui his frail body had been 
sorely taxed by the long hours spent in hi^ 
stud). Little by little, therefore, he gave 
up even the few* activities that had taken him 
from his books. His last days were spent 
serenely in the midst of his familv. 


A POET of the CANADIAN WOODS 

For His Pictures of Canadian Scenery in Verse and Prose, Charles 
G. D. Roberts Is Important in His Native Land 


T WOULD be hard to .say whuh w'as 
the more delightful thing about the 
charming old rectory where Charles 
George Douglas Roberts lived as a vl ild 
the ample library w'here the children learned 
their love of books, or the tow'ering forests 
out of doors, threaded with limpid streams 
so inviting to the canoe. The forests and 
streams were those of New Brunswick, 
Canada; and the books belonged to the chil- 
dren’s father, who w'as a minister, a classical 
scholar, a poet, and an athlete. The chil- 
dren’s mother was of the stock of the New 


England Puritans, remotely related to the 
great Emerson. Fhe brothers ami sisters 
nearly all grew' up to be j)oets and wTiters. 

Charles (ieorge Douglas himself was born 
in i860, and he was destined to be the best- 
known of all that clever family. He went to 
school in Fredericton, the caydtal of the y)rov- 
ince. One of his playmates there was his 
cousin, Bliss Carman, who was to grow to be 
a w'ell-known |)oet too. Both boys reveled 
in the woods and the river, and paddled and 
swam like young savages. Later they wenf 
together to the small university in Fredtjric- 
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Lon. Young Roberts was a brilliant student 
and won medals for his work in Latin and 
Oreck. lie learned to love the old (Ireek 
and Latin myths, and would sometimes im- 
agine more of his own. lie studied the Eng- 
lish poets, too, longing to write verse as rich 
and melodious as that of Reals. When he 
was only twenty he jmblished his lirst book 
of verse. It was a book of myths, and he 
called it “Orion” (6-riV)n). 

Now the stories in “Orion” were not very 
close to life as Roberts knew it, and his way 
of telling them was not very original. Vet 
the l)ook is im[)ortant because it marked the 
beginning of a new Canadian literature. 

Hut “Orion” did not contain the best 
verse that Roberts was to write. Later he 
turned to the woods and fields of C'anada. 
and sang of the thrush’s song or the {lotato 


harvest or the wdld geese winging north. 
Much of this nature verse he wrote while he 
was teaching school in his native land. In 
1885 he liecame a professor at King’s College 
in Nova Scotia. There he lived with his 
growing family, worked prodigiously on his 
history of Canada, and continued to write. 

In igi4 Roberts w^as living in' England. 
Though he was j)ast fifty, lie enlisted and 
served in the World War. Then in 1025 he 
returned to New Brunswick, to live there un- 
til his death in 194.V 

A list of his books would take uj) many 
pages, aiKl waiuld contain all sorts of things, 
from a history of Canada’s part in the war 
to an imaginary history of “a sister of 
Evangeline.’’ Hut he will jirobably be best 
rememl.ered for certain of his poems a])out 
the great Canadian outdoors. 


A POET WHO LOVED the OUT 0/ DOORS 

The Story of Archibald Lamptnan, a Poet Who Sang the 
Beauties of his Native Land 


RCIIIKAI.I) LAMP.MAX loved tu- 
ture as few even among the poets have 
loved her. 11 is sonnets and other 
poems about the ('anadian woods and fields 
have even reminded some critics of Keats, 
whom Lampman loved and admired. Hut 
the best of the jioems in “.Among the Millet” 
and “Lyrics of Earth” and “Alcyone” are 
thoroughly Canadian, not English, and arc 
Lampman’s* not Keats’ or anyone’s else. 

Lampman was born ( iSOi) into a minister’s 
family in the village of Morpeth in western 
Onfario, but by the time he came dowji with 
rheumatic fever at the age of seven the 
family was living at a town called (hire’s 
Landing. 'Fhe little boy was very ill, and 
it was a long time after he began to recawer 
before he could throw away his crutches — 
and still longer before he could stand any 
strenuous exercise. Yet he could ahvays 
enjoy the outdoors, and hated to leave the 
lake and wild rice fields and deej) bass holes 
of (hire’s Landing w'hen the family moved 
iigain, to the larger town of Cobourg on 
Lake Ontario. 

Shortly after this, when he was fourteen, 
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Here is Archibald Lampman, who filled his poems with 
the delights of the forest country he loved to roam. 

he went to Trinity College School, and later 
to Trinity College in Toronto. In his col- 
lege, as at the college preparatory school, 
he was a leader, though his scholarship 
might have been better if he had spent less 
time in sociable discussions with his class- 
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males and in writing for and editing the 
college pa|H'r. After graduation there was 
a brief unhappy interval of trying to teach 
high school. He found he had no talent 
for discipline. 'Hien he took a civil service 
job in the Post Office Department in Ot* 
tawa— and settled down in it for life. There 
was little* “future’' in this position, but it 
gave security and some leisure. And what 
he was interested in by this time was not 
making money but writing poetry. 

It was a good life he lived in Ottawa. 
'The city itself was beautiful, and the coun- 
try was near enough to be readied in a 
half-hour's walk after work. His family 
mother and father and two lively and intel- 
ligent sisters- moved to the city so he could 
live with them. He used to appear in the 
living room of an evening saying, “Well. 
I’ve w’rit a |)ome,’' and they would listen 
with delight. Later the sisters went away 
and Lampmaii himself married. His mar- 
riage was very happy, marred onlv by the 
death of an infant son. Ife belonged to 
various discussion clubs in which the talk 
ranged from literature to politics. Perhaps it 


w’as from these discussions that he became a 
mild socialist and feminist. And all the 
time he was writing ])oetry. 

The high points for him were ahvays the 
summer vacations in the wilds, usually in 
the beautiful 'Famagami region. With one 
or more comjianions the jioet would go on 
long canoe trips, paddling through lovady 
forest -fringed lakes and rivers, carr\dng the 
canoe and gear around the worst rapids or 
across j)ortages between lakes, c[im|)ing out 
in the spacious open forest with the pines 
whispering overhead. Some* of Larnpman’s 
finest jKxans were insj)ired by these trips. 

Hut, though his health had impro\’e‘d to 
the point where he could paddle and ( arrv 
with the others, the* poet sometimes strainexl 
his heart in doing his full share. The trip 
of iS()7 was his last .\fter a lingering ill- 
ness he died at Olt.iwa m Febru.irx , iS(;() 

He will be long remembered as a poet able*, 
at his best, to combine beaut v .ind aeeuraev 
in his d('s( ript ion of nature* with what Kolk‘rl 
I'Vost calls “a scjuirm of nu*.ining” to il 
luminate the poem with the jioet’s ow n vision 
of w'hat is true .ind ri*al 


A CANADIAN POET of NATURE 

Bliss Carman Makes a Strong Appeal to Those Who Know the 
Scenery of Canada as Well as to Those Who Have Seen 
It Only through His Verses 


N THEl land that was once nanuxl 
Acadia, the land of Evangeline, there 
was a boy who useel to roam the ma- 
jestic forests of hemlock, spruce, anel leafy 
hardwood trees. Acadia, the name that the 
French had given to the place, meant “a land 
of abundance,” and such a land it was to the 
boy. By the time he w^as born it had long 
been called New Brunswick, and was a part 
of Canada; and there he grew u[), in the sleepy 
little towm of Fredericton. 

This boy was BlLss Carman ( i 86 i i92g) 
or William Bliss Carman, to give him his full 
name — and he was going to be famous for the 
poetry he would write about such scenes as 
those of his childhcHxl. All the members of 
his family liked books, and read away many a 
still winter evening. Also one of his school- 


masters led him to the best in liter.iture. Vet 
even when he had linished .it tl.e Lniversity 
of New Brunswick, ('arm. in was not (juite 
.sure what he wanted to flo in the world. He 
thought he might find out at the I’niveisity 
of Ectinburgh, in Siotland, though the (Ireek 
and Latin authrirs whom all the students 
there were studying seemed a little musty to 
the outdoor boy from Canada. 

He Experimented a Long Time 

When he came back home he taught school 
for a time, and then tried the open-air work 
of an engineer. This he gavx* up to study 
lav', until finally he wms sure that he loved 
literature above all other studies. Then he 
w'cn! to Harvard for more training. He be- 
came a close friend of Richard Hov^^y, a 
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young ])oel who wrole of llie outdoors and the 
love of nature, d'hrough this acquaintance- 
ship Carman found his true career, and began 
to write poems about the scenes around his 
Canadian home, whicli he always loved so 
well. 

At twenty-nine Carman journeyed to New 
York to line! literary work. He wcjrked on 
“'I'he Outlook,*’ and later on “d he Indej)en- 
dent” and “d'he Atlantic Mf)nthly.” But 
though he was a careful editor, he found the 
labor irksome, and in due time he retired to 
devote his time to jK)etry. fortunately, his 
first volumes, “Low 'I'ide on (irand Pre” 
( i8g^^), and “Songs from Vagabrindia” ( i8g4), 
brought him a reputation. Of almost three 
do/en volumes, “'fhe Pipes of l*an” contains 
some of his best work. 

IMiss Carman knew wilrl nature even better 
than he knew men. He was a creature of the 
w'oods, the sea, the air. the sun; and his poems 
are rich in imaginings. 
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This IS the interesting and thoughtful face of Bliss 
Carman, a poet who makes us feel his own love of 
forest and stream and byway as few others have ever 
done. 


A MASTER of WIT and LEARNING 

The Life of Stephen Leacock, an Economist Who Served His Dry 
Facts with a Rich Sauce of Laughter 


TKl’HKN LKACOC’K did, it is true, 
look like a professor in the comic 
stri])s, but there was nothing stutTy 
about his lectures. To the solemn sul iM t 
of economics he seemed to bring as much 
laughter as talk. In the shy grin and heavy 
hair that would not stay combed tliere was 
always a vivirl reminder of the eight-year- 
j)ld boy who had come in 1S76 from Hamj>- 
shire in I'.ngland, where he was born u8(>8), 
to file new, hard life of a farm in Ontario. 
In later years he usually dismis.sed those 
early days as the time he ^pent “getting 
wallo|)ed.” 

When he had finished his study at the Uni- 
versity of foronto (i8gi), young Lcai ck 
(Ie'k5k) went to teach at U|>j)er Canada Col- 
lege, where he had begun his schooling. 
Eight years later he left the “most thank- 
less and w'orst paid profession in the world” 
to study economics at the University of 
Chicago. 'Peaching was quite possibly as 
thankless as he said, but he devoted thirty- 
three years to it, most of them as chairman 


of the l)ei>artment of Economics at McCiill 
University. And when he was forced to re- 
tire he objected bitterly. 

Caiiyic once called economics “the dismal 
science,' and there are many who share his 
feeling, fliat is why j)eopie who knew Lea- 
cock aS the author of “Sunshine Sketches” 

< igi2) often found it hard to iielieve that he 
was the j^rofessor whose works on political 
economy bore the initials of five doctoral de- 
grees afl(T his name on tlie title page, 'fhen 
forgot what ewery funny man knows: that 
the i)est nonsense depends on ileep sense. 
But Leacock never forgot it. fhat is why 
his most ilehghtful satires are the wise re- 
lied ions of a keen j^olitical economist trans- 
lated int(^ laughter. 

Leacock's chief scholarly book, “ fhe Ele- 
ments of Political Science” (igoo), is a dis- 
tinguished work. He defined this science 
as the study which teaches that “everybody's 
interc'sl is the same as everybody else’s.” 
As he grew oUler, and particularly after the 
first World War, it was clear to him that 
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no one cared much about anybody else. He 
came to the conclusion that the political 
economy with which he was “well and 
wearily familiar” had burned down to the 
mere ashes of its former bla/ing self, and 
that it needed to be entirely remade. He 
did not turn to socialism as a cure, for he 
believed men’s very selfishness would wreck 
any plan of cooperation. As a siife middle 
way Leacock suggested that the govern- 
ment should help the old and ill, see to it 
that there w’as something worth while for 
every man to do, and then let him alone to 
do it. 

A Lover of the Arctic 

In addition to economics, history and 
biography delighted Leacoik He was fas- 
cinated by the history of the courage and 
strength of the early settlers m Canada as 
they pitted their powers against the hazards 
of the bleak North. His biographies of 
the evplorers Baron de Lahontan and Jacques 
Cartier are lively accounts of adventurers 
against nature. His own plans for a tri[) 
into the Arctic never came to jiass, but the 
years did not dim his enthusiasm for the 
expeditions of his friends Stefansson and 
Shackleton 

Of course most of Leacock’s many readers 
knew nothing about his studies of economics 
or histor)\ They read his short and very 
funny burlesques and satires as people 
love to do tcxlay. Some were [days like 
“Sunshine in Mariposa” and “Winsome 
W’innie.” Some were verse- like his “Helle- 
ments of Hickonomics.” But best of all arc 
his short essays. Here he could lay about him 
at will and with deadly effect His instru- 
ment w'as ridicule, and he used it on sham 
and absurdity wherever he found them 
Sometimes it was edged with scorn, as when 
he considered the “Mr. Doomers” of this 
world — men whom he called “moonbeams 
from the larger lunacy.” Such men had long 
forgotten the sim[)le joys and peace of Lea- 
cock’s imaginary suburb of “Mariposa.” In- 
stead, they sat about in their Mausoleum 
Clubs, fretting over wealth they could not 
use. Exasperating as they certainly were, 
Leacock could pity them, too, for they did 
not realize that they had traded the golden 



This wonderful face all ready to smile belonged to Ste- 
phen Leacock, whose wit delighted men far and wide 


for the merely gilded, the real for the imita- 
tion 

Leacock wrote one little hook to e\|)lain 
humor He called it “Humor and Hu- 
manit\,” and in it he detined humor as “the 
kindh conlemjilation of the incongruities o| 
life ” For the most part, the phnise t ould he 
used to des( rihe his own Iji^uid of humor 
Once or twice his anger hla/ed out in luting 
satire, as it did when he wrote of the little 
children who st.ir\e in the midst of [)lent\ 
But he almost newer fell prev to gloom 
which he asserted was mainly indigestion 
anywav and he is almost never hitter The 
liveK mockery' of the “Sunshine Sketches,” 
the wild exaggerations of “Fren/aed I- ic tioii,” 
and the brisk madness of the topsy-turvy 
“Nonsense Novels” are generally free from 
wrath It w'as the peal of his irreverent 
laughter, at himself as muc h as at others, 
that carried his words to the farthest cor- 
ners of the globe He has been translated 
into six languages, among them jajmnesc and 
(iujarati, a tongue spoken in India. 

As a lecturer Leacock never failed to en- 
chant his hearers, no matter in what part 
of the world he was speaking. His love of 
a living, laughing audience was as strong 
as Dickens’ own, and he used almost any cx- 
cu.^e for a party at dinner. But he avoided 
s[>eaking over the telephone as much as pos- 
sible, and he hated the radio as an impersonal 
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monster. He loved the warmth of human To the very day of his death (1944) he en- 
coiitacts — and was convinced that learning joyed using his own wide knowledge to enter- 
must be bright and luminous to be of use. tain as well as to instruct his hearers. 

POET of the FISHING PEOPLE 

His Early Life along the Coasts of Newfoundland Taught Edwin J, 
Pratt to Know the Lives of Brave and Simple Men 


VKKY three years the Reverend John 
Pratt moved his family to still another 
fishing village on the cold Newfound- 
land coast, for he was determined to carry 
his faith to the farthest lonely settlements. 
And it was among the self-reliant fishing 
folk whom his f.ather served that the boy 
Kdwin born at Western Hay, New- 

foundland s[)ent the first years of his life. 
His earliest memories, and the ones carved 
most deeplv, are of those people in his father’s 
congregations sturdy, enduring men and 
women (irav.Ci together by the strong bonds 
of 4heir dangerous calling. 'Fheir battle with 
the unwilling sea and the courage with \shich 
they met the tragedies that fell to their lot 
Nsere to inspire some of Pratt’s finest poetry. 

W hen he was fifteen I^dwin left home for a 
three-year slay in St. John’s. He was ap- 
f)renticed to a cloth merchant, for whom he 
was sup|)oscd to drudge sixteen hours a day 
without hope of any holidays, d here were 
only two ways to escape from such a life by 
leaching or by j^reaching. KdwMii tried both. 
'I'o^ prepare himself he went two years to 
high school l)efore he set out from .St. John’s 
for a srlialtfishing village where he taught 
all the grades and all the subjects, \e.\t he 
became a student preacher, but the work 
pnfted too strenuous for his health. He 
decided to leave Newfoundland altogether. 

In order to get the money to go to Toronto 
to school Pratt joined a friend in the patent 
medicine business, d'he spruce beer drunk 
by the sturdy Newfoundland villager.* was 
thought to prevent tuberculosis. So the 
two young men concocted a brew of spruce 
tops and cherry bark and went about selling 
it as a cure for a dozen ailments. Luckily 
it did no harm, and on the j)roceeds from the 
enterprise Pratt was able to get himself a 
cheap room near Victoria College. He lived 
maiply on inexpensive oatmeal and beans. 


Meanwhile he was not yet certain what he 
wanted to do with his life. While he was 
still in college he made a trip westward to 
Saskatchewan, where he preached to the set- 
tlers and lived by working as a farmhand and 
mail carrier. The next year he tried farming 
on his own, but a poor crop sent him nearly 
penniless back to Toronto and school. He 
kept at his studies and after graduation took 
various advanced degrees while teaching at 
the university. Meanwhile he found that the 
more lie taught, the less he wanted to preach. 
Me was too much interested in exchanging 
opinions to be content to hear only his own. 
In the end he gave up preaching altogether. 
Since then he has taught literature. 

Pratt was nearly forty before he began to 
j)ut his varied experience into poetry. His 
first poems told of the loves of the New- 
foundland village people. He set down the 
stories of the courageous men who snatcheri 
their living from the sea. He described sim- 
ply and powerfully the despair of the women 
and children when the fishermen failed to 
come home. .\nd it is of such deep human 
experience that Pratt has continued to write. 
He is a storyteller who uses the common 
language of ordinarx* people in original and 
effective ways. Besides, he is a vigorous 
critic and editor who is determined that 
poetry shall not be allowed either to mildew 
in the damp of stale forms or to expUHie in 
the heat of what is new and revolutionarx’. 
He has urged that the rain and sun be com- 
bined— to produce a beautiful growth. 

Pratt’s own best xvork — as in “Brt^euf 
and His Brethren,” “The Titanic," “The 
Cachalot,” and “The Roosevelt and the 
Antinoe’’ -clings to this ideal. The young 
medicine man xvho became first a preacher, 
then a teacher, and then a poet is ItKlay 
revered as the first poet of Canada and is 
read by men in every walk of life. 
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CANADA’S INSPIRED PAINTER of NATURE 

How Tom Thomson Opened the Eyes of Canadian Artists 
to the Beauties of Their Native Land 


0 0 * E\VL\ rER has succeeded betler 
than Tom 'Fhomson in fastening to 
canvas the very breath and spirit of 
the northern woods - “'rhe West Wind** 
bending a lonely pine before a backdrop of 
living clouds anti while-ca})ped waves, the 
intense blue of a “Xorthern River” seen 
through lacy trees, a single half-bare “Jack 
Pine’* standing sentinel against a tranquil 
sky. And the color I Sunset and noon, the 
blaze of autumn, the warm depths of sum- 
mer, the mist of winter snow, the delicate 
tints of s])ring, sky and water and ftjrests in 
storm and calm, sunshine anti darkness . . . 

Born in Claremont, Ontario (1877), 'fom 
Thomson was a j)()or farm boy who had to 
teach himself to p«iint. At first he was a 
commercial artist, working for a while in 
the Tnited States, then for firms in To- 
ronto. It was not till about igio that he 
bought his first skett hing box and began to 
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Clarence Gagnon, one of the gifted followers of Tom 
Thomson, shows us two woodsmen beside their &e 
deep in Canada’s winter forests. 


experiment with outdoor sketches. In 1912 
he took a long vacation in Algonquin Park 
and bought back many crude but promising 
sketches in color. 'Fhe next summer he 
spent among the islands of (lef)rgian Bay. 

Early the next spring (1914) he was [)er- 
suaded at last to flo a large canvas from 
one of his sketches, d'his j)ainting was 
shown at the exhibition of the Ontario 
Society of Artists and w'as purchased by 
the government. W'hen this wonderful news 
was told to I'homson, he blushed and went 
on working without a word. Itut he changed 
the government’s check into dollar bills and 
j)apered his room with them He wante<l 
to see what that mu(h money looked like' 

His de\otion to his art was so great that 
he resisted the pressures to enlist in World 
War 1 . During the next three years he 
roamed the northlands in the summer with 
gun anil sketchbook, and in the winters 
painted his larger canv.ises from the ^ket( hes, 
living with another young artist in an un- 
painteil studio shack in Toronto. He was 
a famous woodsman, and often earned money 
to extend his vac.itions b\ acting as a guide. 

As a [lainter he had come to his maturil\ . 
He even had followers, notably in the bold 
young |)ainters later called the (iroup of 
Seven. 1 'aking the ideals of tj,'eir leader, 
these earnest young men had it as their aim 
to create a kind of painting that .should be- 
long tf) Canada alone. 'They believed that 
it ought to grow out of the form and color 
of things Canadian, with a style that should 
belong to their bright, new land. 

All too .soon it came to an end. On July 
8, 1917, his empty canoe was found floating 
on Canoe Lake, and a week later his bo<ly 
was recovered. A bronze tablet, pul up be- 
side the lake, said in part: “He lived humbly 
but pas.sionately with the wdld; it made him 
brother to all untamed things in Nature.** 


